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rKEFACE. 


In  the  Tolume  here  presented,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  what  we  consider  to  have  been  hitherto  a  desideratum 
in  literature — a  cheap  and  portable  volume,  containing  the 
name  and  audi  of  the  most  hnportant  particulars  of  the 
life  and  character,  as  could  be  obtained  from  trustworthy 
mmrcea,  of  eyezy  woman  remarkable  for  mental  gifts  or 
acquirements,  moral  yirtuea,  or  christian  graces,  of  whom 
history  makes  mention,  or  the  less  ambitioiis  annals  of 
private  life  present.  Such  a  oomplete  record  of  womanly 
excellence  and  abihty  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interest- 
ing and  useful;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the 
task  of  its  oompilatioii  must  have  been  one  of  great  labour 
and  research;  far  more  indeed  than  the  present  Editor  can 
eUum  credit  for;— his  work  having  been  dbiefly  that  of  eon* 
densation  from  a  laige  and  costly  volume  published  in 
America,  and  entitled  ''Woman's  Becord/'  by  Mrs.  Hale, 
who  states  in  her  prefkoe  that  it  cost  her  three  years  of 
hard  study  and  labour. 

The  pith  and  substance  of  that  volume — itseK  a  striking 
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example  of  female  ability  in  audiorship — ^ia  here  presented 
to  Englisk  readers,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
the  Editor  eonsidered  it  desirable  to  make.  Many  new 
biographies  have  been  added,  and  those  written  by  Mrs. 
Hale  and  her  coadjutors  carefully  revised.  Some  liave  been 
altogether  omitted,  as  referring  to  persons  who  possessed 
little  or  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  I^^emale 
Worthies.  Great  oare  has  been  taken  to  verify  the  dates 
and  facts  already  given,  and  to  insert  only  such  fresh  ones 
as  good  authorities  would  furnish;  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  and  correct  as  possible. 
With  ail  care  that  could  be  taken,  however,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  errors  will  have  crept  in,  and  the  Editor 
will  feel  obliged,  if  such  of  his  readers  as  may  detect  any, 
will  kindly  point  them  out,  that  they  may  bo  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  alphabetical 
mode  of  arrangement^  style,  and  price,  is  exactly  uniform 
with  others  of  the  series  of  Cyclopedias  now  in  course  of 
publication;  Ihose  already  issued  bemg  "The  CyclopsDdia  of 
Poetical  Quotations,"  and  "The  Cydopsdia  of  Sacred  Poeti- 
cal Quotations." 

Bochester,  Augusf,  1857. 
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ABARCA,   MARIA  DE, 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  distinguished  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeeiitli  century,  by  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  portraits 
6he  painted.  She  was  eontemponry  with  Rabena  aod  TeUiMiie% 
hj  whom  she  was  mnefa  asteemecL  The  time  of  her  deaui  is 
unknown. 

ABBASSAII, 

A  SISTER  of  Ilaroun  al  Raschid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  A.  D. 
780,  was  so  beautiful  and  accoIIlpli^hed,  that  the  caliph  otlen 
lamented  he  was  her  hroOier,  thinkinir  that  no  other  huslMUid 
could  be  found  wort^iy  of  her.   To  sanction,  however,  a  wish  he 
had  of  conversing  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  most  enlightened 
pe()]de  he  knew,  he  married  her  to  his  vi/.ier  (iiafar,  the  Barniecide, 
on  condition  that  Giafar  should  not  regard  her  an  his  wile.  Giafar, 
not  oheyiDg  this  injunction,  was  put  to  death  1^  order  of  the 
enraged  calipli,  and  Abbassah  was  dismissed  from  his  court.  She 
wandered  about,  sometimes  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness, 
reciting  her  own  btoiy  in  song;  and  there  are  still  extant  som^ 
Arabic  verses  composed  by  her,  which  celebrate  her  mistbrtunes. 
In  the  divan  entitled  Juba,  Abhassah*s  genius  for  poetry  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  specimen  of  her  composition,  in  six  Ara])ic  lines, 
addressed  to  Giafar,   her  husband,  whose  society  she  was  res- 
tricted by  her  brother  from  enjoying,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
written  by  Ben  Abon  Hnrdah.  She  left  two  children,  twins,  whom 
Giafiur,  before  his  death,  had  lent  privately  to  Mecca  to  be  educated. 

ABDY,  MRS. 

The  namQ  of  this  lady  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
English  peiiiMlieal  literature,  to  which  she  is  a  constant  and  valued 
oontributor.  Annuals,  Pocket-books,  Monthly  Magazines,  and  all 

puhlications  of  that  class  and  character,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
luont  of  intellectual  culture,  morality,  and  especially  of  religion,  to 
which  the  service  of  her  spiritual  gills  ai'e  in  a  great  measure 
consecrated.  Her  verse  is  foil  of  that  serenity  and  cheerfolnesi 
which  only  a  ^varm  faith  can  inspire. 

Mrs.  Abdy  has  written  several  tales  which  would  do  credit  to 
mAuy  of  the  high  names  in  literature;  her  moral  is  always  sound 
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and  practical;  lier  characters  equally  remote  from  insipidity  or 
exaggeration,  while  a  gentle  hmnotir  pervades  the  whole;  that 

termed  "The  Long  Engagement"  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens 
of  her  style.  A  volume  of  her  collected  poems  has  been  printed, 
hut  not  published^  being  only  for  private  circulation. 

ABELLA, 

A  FEMALE  writer  bom  at  Salerno,  inltfljyt  in  the  xdgn  of  Charles 

the  Sixth  of  France,  in  1380.  She  wrote  several  works  on  med- 
icine ;  and,  among  others^  a  treatise  De  aira  bili,  wtiich  was  very 
highly  esteemed. 

ABIGAIL, 

Wife  of  Nabal,  a  rich  but  churlish  man,  of  little  understanding, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  he  lived  probably  near  Maon»  one  of  the 
most  soathem  cities  of  Judah.  When  David,  who  had  taken  refiige 

from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  sent  ten  young 
men  to  request  assistniicc  from  Nabal,  who  was  then  employed  in 
shearing  his  numerous  llucks,  Nabal  surlily  refused  to  give  of  his 
rabstance  to  strangers,  although  David  had  protected  his  shepherds 
from  injury  during  his  residence  among  them.  Then  David,  in  his 
indignation,  ordered  four  hundred  of  his  men  to  ann  themselves, 
and  went  to  put  Nabal  and  his  family  to  the  sword.  But  Abigail, 
whose  wisdom  equalled  her  beauty,  hearing  of  what  had  passed, 
and  foreseeing  the  result  of  her  husband's  refusal,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare provisions,  without  Nabal's  knowledge,  with  which  she  met 
and  appeased  David.  When  Abigail  returned  from  her  inten-iew 
with  David,  she  found  her  husbaud  at  a  feast,  and  intoxicated ;  so 
that  she  said  nothing  of  the  afikir  to  him  till  the  next  day.  Then, 
when  he  heard  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  his  heart  was  so 
Stnick  with  fear  that  lie  died  in  ten  days.  When  David  was 
infonned  of  NabaFs  dcatli,  he  sent  messengers  to  Abigail,  to  request 
that  she  would  become  his  wifej  to  which  she  consented,  and 
accompanied  the  servants  of  David  on  their  return. 

The  old  commentators  are  unanimous  in  their  commendations  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Abigail.  Father  Bcrruycr,  the  Jesuit, 
in  his  "History  of  the  People  of  God,"  has  been  an  exeellent  painter 
on  this  subject.  "Nabal's  riches,"  says  he,  "consisted  in  vines  and 
com,  bnt  especially  hi  pasture  grounds,  hi  which  a  thousand  goats 
and  three  thousand  sheep  grazed.  However,  these  large  possessions 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  treai^ure  he  possessed  in  the 
chaste  Abigail,  his  wife,  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  tribe, 
Nabal,  unhappily  for  Abigail,  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  never 
conple  were  worse  matched.  The  wife  was  beautiful,  careful,  pru- 
dent, a  good  housewife,  vastly  good-natured,  and  indefatigably 
vigilant;  but  as  for  the  husband,  he  was  dissolute,  capacious 
headstrong,  contemptuous;  always  exasperated  at  good  advice, and 
new  feilfng  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it ;  in  a  word,  a  man  whose 
riotous  intemperance  the  virtuous  Abigail  was  perpetually  obliged 
to  l>ear  with,  to  atone  for  his  cxtrsn  Mgant  sallies,  or  dissemble  his 
follies;  besides,  he  was  an  inhdel,  and  as  depraved  an  Israelite  as 
his  wife  was  regular  and  ffervent."  ,  t     .  ^  ^ 

Whether  all  these  fancies  of  the  learned  Jesuit  be  true  or  not, 
the  history,  as  the  holy  book  records  it,  is  highly  in  favour  of  the 
intellectual  powers  as  wcU  as  personal  attractions  of  Abigail.  Ker 
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speech  to  David  is  replete  with  beauties,  and  is  a  model  of  the 
oratoxy  of  thought  appUed  to  the  passions,  to  the  pngudiees,  aud 
the  previous  associations  of  David.  Read  it  in  Siunuel,  I.  l^uok, 
chap.  XXV,  verses  iVom  24  to  81,  and  then  judge  of  the  effect  it 
must  have  had  on  her  aoditor,  when  his  heart  burst  forth,  as  it 
were,  in  this  reply : — 

**And  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed  be  the  LoixL  God  of  Israel, 
which  hath  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me. 

**AnA  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  l)lessed  be  thou,  which  hast 
kept  me  this  day  fVom  coining  to  shed  blood,  and  ftom  avenging 
myself  with  iniue  own  hand." 

These  events  occurred  B.  G.  1057. 

ABIJAH, 

The  -wife  of  Ahaz,  and  niotlier  of  Hezckiah,  king  of  Judah.  She 
is  called  In  the  book  of  Kings,  Abi;  and  by  Josephus,  Abia. 

ABIKGPON,  FBANCES, 

Ah  eminent,  English  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Barton, 

was  bom  in  1735.  Some  part  of  her  earlier  life  she  is  said  to 
have  si>ent  in  great  poverty,  and  when  about  fifteen,  she  joined 
a  company  of  strolling  players.  In  17o2,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket,  London,  where  she  was  received  with  great  applause. 
In  1756,  she  married  Mr.  James  Abingdon,  and  in  17  V.),  .she  left 
London  for  Dublin,  where  she  was  long  the  chief  theatrical 
favourite.  Her  forte  was  in  comedy ;  and  as  the  finished  lady,  or 
romping  chambermaid,  she  was  equally  at  home.  In  1761,  Airs. 
Abingdon  left  her  husband  to  reside  with  Mr.  Needham,  who 
bequeathed  her  part  of  bis  fortune  at  his  death.  In  179^,  she 
quitted  the  stage,  and  died  at  London  in  1816. 

ABISCH,  AKNA  BARBARA, 

Was,  like  her  father,  a  Swiss  painter  on  glass.  The  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Muri,  in  the  canton  of  Aragau,  contains  many  specimens 
of  her  ability  in  this  branch  of  decorative  art. 

ABISHAG, 

The  Shunamite,  a  beautiful  young  virgin,  who  cherished  David, 
king  of  Israel,  in  his  old  age,  and  was  afterwards  desired  by  his 
son  Adon^ah,  as  a  wife;  which  request  caused  him  to  be  put  to 

death  by  the  command  of  Solomon,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an 
indication  that  Adonijah  wished  in  other  respects  also  to  take  the 
place  of  David,  ihcir  father.  A  learned  commentator  thus  tells  the 
story : — ''The  king,  (DavidO  though  he  had  been  so  robust  in  Ids 
youth,  seemed  to  decay  daily.  His  afflictions,  labours,  fatigues,  and 
perpetual  w^ars,  had  exhausted  him  so  much,  that  entering  on  his 
seventieth  year,  his  natural  heat  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
extinguished ;  while  his  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  aud  he  still 
governed  with  so  much  wisdom  and  authority,  as  made  his  11^ 
precious.  His  physicians,  in  order  to  prolong  it,  liit  upon  an  expe- 
dient which  succeeded,  at  least,  for  some  time.  All  Israel  was 
sought  through  to  find  out  a  proper  person,  and  the  choice  fcU 
on  Abishag,  the  Shunamite,  a  youngs  beautifhl,  and  virtuous 
woman.    He  made  her  his  wifty  and  she  was  *with  him  both 
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night  and  day.*"  That  Abishag  was  considered  the  honourable 
wife  of  king  Da\id,  and  was  so  aoooxding  to  the  customs  of  that 
age,  there  is  no  doubt, 

ACOA,  OB  ARGA-LAURENTIA, 

Was  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fanstulus,  and  nurse  to  Remus  and 

Romulus.  She  was  defied  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  flumen  of 
Jupiter  once  a  year  otfered  a  sacrifice,  on  a  holiday  instituted  to 
her  honour.   She  lived  about  B.C.  760. 

ACCIAIOLI,  MAGDALEN, 

A  NATIVE  of  Florence,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  genius, 
She  was  a  great  favourite  of  Christina,  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 
wrote  poems  in  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  style.  She  died  in 
1610. 

AGGORAMBONI,  VIRGINIA, 

Was  bom  in  1585,  of  a  noble  family,  in  Gubbio,  a  little  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  From  her  infancy,  she  was  remarkable 
for  her  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  father  established  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome  durinff  her  early  youth;  there  she  become  the 
**cynosure''  of  the  neJ|$houring  nobility,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome. 
Her  father  married  her  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  cardinal  Peretti  of  Montalto,  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
In  the  family  of  her  husband  she  was  adored,  and  all  her  desires 
anticipated  $  when,  in  the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity  and  delight, 
Peretti  was  entrapped  into  a  solitary  situation,  and  muddied. 
Rumour  attributed  this  assassination  to  the  prince  Paolo  Orsini,  who 
was  madly  enamoured  of  Virginia ;  nor  was  she  free  from  suspicion 
of  having  consented  to  this  crime.  She  certainly  justified  her  ac- 
cusers, by  speedily  uniting  herself  in  marriage  to  the  prince,  From' 
this  step,  spranp  her  melancholy  catastrophe.  Orsini  was  not  young ; 
he  had  gi'f>wn  enormously  stout,  nnd  was  afflicted  with  complaints 
that  menaced  lum  with  sudden  death.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
possible  widowhood  of  his  young  wife,  he  made  a  will,  which,  by 
endowing  her  largely,  awakened  the  cupidity  And  animosity  of  his 
natural  heirs.  After  his  death,  which  happened,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, at  the  conclusion  of  an  inordinate  feast,  the  duchess  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance.  She  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it 
long ;  her  palace  was  entered  loj  fbrty  masked  assassins,  who  cruelly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart,  and  besides,  murdered  her  brothert 
who  resided  with  her. 

She  takes  a  place  among  the  literary  women  of  Italy,  having 
been  admired  for  her  poetical  talents  during  her^lifb.  And  there 
exists  in  the  Ambrosian  libraiy  at  Mihin,  a  volume  of  her  sonneta^ 
fuU  of  grace  and  sonthnent. 

ACLAND,   LADY  HARRIET, 

WiFK  of  Major  Acland,  an  officer  in  that  portion  of  the  British 
army  in  America  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne,  ac* 
companied  her  husband  to  America  in  1776,  and  was  with  him 
during  tlie  disastrous  campaip^n  of  1777,  which  terminated  in  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga.  Accustomeii  as  she  was  to  every 
luxuiy,  she  shrank  from  no  harddiip  or  danger,  while  allowed  to 
remain  with  her  husband;  and  her  fentlenest  and  conciliatoij 
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manuers  oUcn  softened  the  bitterness  of  political  aniniosi^. 
Mf^or  Acland  Oein^  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Saimtoga, 

Lady  Harriet  determined  to  join  him ;  and  obtaining  fW)m  Bniigoync 
a  note,  commending  her  to  the  proteetion  of  (leneral  Gatt-^,  she 
set  out  in  an  open  boat,  during  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brudenell,  a  chaplain  in  the  British  army,  her  own 
maid  and  her  husband*s  valet,  to  the  American  camp.  Here  she 
was  kindly  recci/ed,  and  allowed  to  join  her  hnshand.  After 
Major  Acland's  return  to  England,  he  was  killed  in  a  diiol,  caused 
by  his  resenting  some  aspersions  cast  on  the  bravery  of  the  British 
soldiers  in  America;  and  the  shock  of  bis  death 'deprived  Lady 
Sarriet  of  her  reason  for  two  yean.  She  afterwards  married  the 
same  Mr.  Brudenell  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  camp  of 
General  Gates.  Lady  Harriet  outlived  her  second  husband  many 
years,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1815. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  it  was  dlsoorered  that  fbr  sixteen  yean 
she  had  suffered  from  a  cancer,  which  she  had  concnM  ftom 
her  nearest  relatives  in  order  to  spare  tlicir  anxiety. 

In  a  work  by  Madame  de  Riedesei,  wiio  was  also  at  the  battle 
Of  Saratoga,  (her  husband,  Mi^or  de  Biedesel,  was  one  of  the 
German  officers  employed  by  the  English  government  in  the  war 
against  tlic  American  coloiiiee»)  she  makes  this  mention  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir: — 

*'Lady  AcIand^s  tent  was  near  ours.  She  slept  there,  and  spent 
Ihe  day  In  the  camp.  On  a  sadden,  she  leoeiTed  the  news  that 
her  husband  was  mortally  wonnded,  and  taken  prisoner.  She  was 
greatly  distressed;  for  she  was  much  attached  to  him,  though  he 
was  rudo  and  intemperate;  yet  a  good  officer.  She  was  a  very 
lovely  woman.  And  lovely  in  mind,  as  in  person.** 

ADA, 

Datortbb  of  Hecntommu,  king  of  Carla,  who  married  her  bro- 
ther Hidrieus.  After  her  husband's  death  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her  younger  brotlier,  Pixodarus, 
who,  in  order  to  maintain  liimself  in  bis  usurption,  gave  his  daughter 
in  maniage  to  a*PenUm  lord  called  Orontobates;  and  he  alterwardi 
became  king  of  Caria,  and  defended  IlaJicamassns  against  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  revolutions  which  happened  at  that  time  i)roved 
favourable  to  Ada;  she  implored  the  proteetion  of  the  comiiuror 
Alexander  against  Orontobates,  the  usurper  of  her  kingdom.  Alex- 
ander gave  her  a  veiy  kind  reception,  and  restored  her  to  the 
authority  she  had  formerly  ei^yed  over  all  Caria,  altar  he  had 
Ukea  Uie  oity  of  Halicamassna. 

ADA. 

Countess  of  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  death  of  her  father,  Diederyk,  or  Theodora  the 
flerenih,  which  took  place  in  1208^  she  was  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  her  age,  and  it  being  a  question  whether  Holland,  then  a  fief 
of  the  Enij)ire,  would  be  given  to  a  yoimg  unmarried  female,  lier 
ambitious  niotlier  married  her  immediately  on  the  death  of  Diederyk, 
to  Count  Louis  van  Loon,  who  took  np  arms  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  headship  of  Holland,  in  opposition  to  William  of  Friesland, 
the  htfe  Coont's  brother*       whom  Ada  was  taken  prisoner,  in 


the  castle  of  Leydon ;  and  in  agreement  with  a  stipalation  between 

himself  and  her  husband,  she  was  sent  to  England,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Kiiif?  John.  In  1207,  William  of  Friesland 
being  then  victorious,  Ada  was  suffered  to  return  to  Holland  on 
her  husband's  stipulating  to  ackowledge  the  British  King  as  his 
liege  lord,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve  and  obey.  Tho  countesa 
took  up  her  residence  in  the  bislioprick  of  Uege,  where  she  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1218;  on  the  29th.  of  July  of  which  year, 
her  husband,  by  whose  side  she  was  buried  at  Herkenrode,  also 
died. 

ADAMS,  ABIGAIL, 

Wife  of  John  Adams,  second  I^esident  of  the  United  States, 
was  daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  William  Smith,  minister  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Elizabeth  Quincy. 
She  was  bom  November  11th.  1744,  and,  in  October  1764,  mar- 
ried John  Adams,  then  a  lawyer,  residing  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  in  1784,  Mrs.  Adams  sailed  from  Boston  to  join  him.  She 
returned  in  1788,  having  passed  one  year  in  France  and  three  in 
England.  On  her  husband's  being  appointed  Vice-President,  In 
1789,  she  went  to  reside  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  hmi;  as  she  also  did  when  he  was  chosen  President, 
in  1797.  After  Mr.  Adams'  defeat,  in  1800,  they  retired  to  Quincy, 
where  Mrs.  Adams  died,  October  28th.,  1818.  Her  letters  to  her 
m,  John  Qnlncy  Adams,  were  veiy  much  admired.  She  was  a 
woman  of  true  greatness  and  elevation  of  mind,  and,  whether  in 
public  or  private  life,  she  always  preserved  the  same  dignified  and 
tranquil  demeanor.  As  the  mistress  of  a  household,  she  united 
the  prudence  of  a  rigid  economist  with  the  generous  spirit  of 
a  liberal  hospitality;  faithful  and  affectionate  in  her  fHendships, 
bountiful  to  the  poor,  kind  and  courteous  to  her  dependents,  cheer- 
fUl  and  charitable  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintances ;  she  lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of  be- 
nerolence,  and  sincere  unaffected  piety.  In  her  family  relations, 
few  women  have  left  a  pnttcni  more  worthy  of  imitation  by  her 
sex.  Her  letters  have  been  collected,  and,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  her  grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams,  were  published  some 
years  since. 

Many  women  fill  important  stations  wHh  the  most  splendid  dis- 
play of  virtues;  but  few  are  equally  great  in  retirement;  there 
they  want  the  animating  intiucnce  of  a  thousand  eyes,  and  the 
inspiration  of  homage  and  flatter^-.  This  is  human  natnre  in  its 
common  form;  and  though  female  nature  is  often  heautilhlly  dis- 
played in  retirement,  yet  to  change  hiph  stntion  for  a  quiet  home 
is  a  trial  few  women  would  have  borne  with  such  sweet  serenity 
as  did  Mrs.  Adams.  She  was,  in  retirement  at  Quincy,  the  same 
dignified,  sensible,  and  happy  woman,  as  when  at  the  eapltol,  smr* 
rounded  by  fashion,  wit,  and  intellect.  This  serenity  arose  from  a 
settled  and  perfect,  but  philosophical  and  Christian  contentment, 
which  gicat  minds  only  can  feel.  Such  purity  and  elevation  of 
soul  preserve  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  vigorous 
even  In  old  age.  Thus  lived  this  genuine  daughter  of  America, 
leaving  at  her  peaceful  death  a  rich  legacy  of  the  loftiest  virtues, 
made  manifest  by  her  example*  as  the  inheritance  of  the  women 
of  her  beloved  couutiy. 
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ADAMS,  HANKAH, 

A  CKi.KBRATET>  American  writer,  was  bom  in  31*  <  I  fit  id,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1755.  Her  father  was  a  res|)eetable  laiimr  in  rliut 
jiiiice,  rather  better  educated  than  perHumi  uf  his  cla^^s  ubually  wcru 
at  that  time;  and  his  daughter,  who  was  a  very  delicate  chUd, 
profited  by  his  fondness  for  books.  So  great  was  her  love  for 
reading  and  study,  that  when  very  young  hhe  liad  committed  to 
memory  nearly  ail  uf  Milton,  Pope,  Xhoxuson,  luui^,  aud  tieverai 
other  poets. 

When  she  was  about  seventeen  her  flither  fidled  in  bnsineM^ 

and  Miss  Adams  was  obliged  to  exert  herself  for  her  own  main- 
tenance. This  she  did  at  lirst  by  making  lace,  a  ver>'  profitable 
employment  duriog  the  revolutionary  war,  as  \ery  Uttle  lace  was 
then  mipoMd.  Bat  after  the  tennination  of  the  eonfliet  die  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  suppoit;  and  hanlng 
acquired  ft'om  the  students  who  boarded  with  lur  father,  a  vom- 
petent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  (iroek,  slie  undt  rtixjk  to  i>ri  ])are 
young  men  for  college;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  her  reputation 
was  spread  throoghont  the  state. 

Her  first  work  entitled  ''The  View  of  Beligions,'*  which  she  com- 
menced when  she  was  about  thirty,  is  a  history  of  the  different 
sects  in  religion.  It  caused  her  so  much  hard  study  and  cluse 
leflection,  that  she  was  attacked  before  the  close  of  her  labours 
by  a  severe  fit  of  Illness,  and  threatened  with  derangement  Her 
next  work  was  a  carefully  written  "Historj^  of  New  Enaland;" 
and  her  third  was  on  "The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  liJlipion." 
Though  all  these  works  showed  great  candour  and  liberality  of 
mind  and  profbnnd  xeseardi,  and  though  they  were  popular,  yet 
they  brought  her  bnt  little  besides  fame;  which,  however,  had 
extended  to  Europe,  and  she  reckoned  among  her  correspondents 
many  of  the  learned  men  of  all  countries.  Among  thci»e  was  the 
celebrated  abb^  Gregoire,  who  was  then  struggling  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews  in  France.  He  sent  ICiss  Adams  several 
volumes,  which  'she  acknowledged  were  of  much  use  to  her  in 
preparing  her  own  work,  a  "History  of  the  Jews,"  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  productions.  Still,  as  tar  as  pe- 
canianr  matters  went,  she  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  probably 
ftom  her  wa&t  of  knowledge  of  bostoess,  and  ignorance  in  worldly 
matters ;  and,  to  relieve  her  from  her  embarrassments,  three  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  with  great  Uberality,  settled  an  annuity  \i])on 
her,  of  which  she  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  till  the  whole  ati'air 
wss  completed. 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  passed  in  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lai^  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  she  was  warmly  cherished  and 
esteemed  for  the  singular  excellence,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  her 
character.  She  died,  November  15th.  1832,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
tix,  and  was  hnxied  at  Mount  Auburn;  the  first  whose  body  was 
pliieed  in  that  cemeter}\  Throng:li  life  the  gentleness  of  her  mannera, 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  were  child -like ;  slie  trusted  all 
lier  cares  to  the  control  of  her  Heavenly  Father }  aud  she  did  not 
tnut  in  vain. 

ADAMS,    SARAH  FLOWER, 
Wiks  the  youagest  daughter  of  Bei^amin  flower,  an  English 
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political  writer  and  reformer,  residing  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mrs. 
Adams  was  a  true  poet;  she  wrote  occasional  criticisms,  which 
display  much  acntenem  of  intenecst;  but  her  soid  iM  breathed 
forth  in  her  devotional  lyrics.  She  died  in  August  18^  and  one 
of  her  own  beautiful  hjTnns  was  sung  over  her  grave.  Her 
longest  and  most  powerful  poem  is  entitled  '^Yi^-ia  l^erpetua." 

ADELAIDE, 

Dauohtbr  of  Rodolphnfi,  king  of  Bnrgtindy,  merried  Lotharina 

the  Second,  king  of  Italy,  and  after  his  death,  Otho  the  First," 
emperor  of  Germany.  Iler  character  was  excniplnrv,  and  she 
always  exerted  her  influence  for  the  good  of  her  subjects.  She 
died  in  899,  aged  8i3Ct3r-nifte. 

ADELAIDE, 

Madame,  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  Aunt  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  born  at  Versailles,  in  the 
year  1732.  This  princess,  although  constantly  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  a  disaipated  court,  waa  diatfaigulflhed 
for  the  purity  of  her  morals ;  she  kept  aloof  fVom  any  partici- 
pation in  the  various  intrigues  that  were  in  acti\e  operation 
around  her,  during  the  reign  of  both  lior  father  and  nephew; 
^nd  her  strong  good  sense  enabled  her  to  detect  the  fallacy  and 
idresee  the  danger  of  the  financial  schemes  of  the  minister  Calonne* 
AuMOus  to  escape  the  revolutionary  storm  which  she  saw  was 
about  to  break  upon  her  unhajipy  country,  she  quitted  Paris  for 
Rome,  in  February,  1791,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Madame 
Tictoire.  After  several  detentions  on  the  route,  Ihe  royal  sisters 
reached  Rome,  where  they  remained  until  the  approach  of  the 
French  anny  in  1799,  compelled  them  again  to  become  fugitives. 
They  first  sought  refuge  in  Naples,  then  in  Corfu,  and  ultimately 
in  Trieste,  where  Madame  Adelaide  died,  in  the  early  part  of 
1800,  haTing  survived  her  sister  nine  months. 

ADELAIDE, 

Marciiio!tes9  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  Olderic  or  Odelric 
Manfredi,  Count  of  Turin  and  of  Susa,  and  warden  of  the  ItaUan 
marches.  Adelaide  married  in  1035,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Hemiaii,  Duke  of  Sual^a,  who  succeeded  by  right  of  his  wife,  to 
Olderic's  estates  and  honours,  including  the  Marquisatc  of  Italy. 

He  died  in  1038,  without  issue,  and  his  widow  married  the 
Marquis  Henry  of  Alerum,  in  Moutferrat;  who  died  without 
cliildren.  In  1046,  AdeUdde  married  a  thitd  time— Oddo^  who 
became  Lord  of  Turin,  Marquis  of  Italy,  and  held  other  impor«> 
tant  offices  and  possessions ;  he  died  in  1060,  leaving  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  who  were  the  fourtdation  of  the  powerful  House  of 
tSavoy.  The  Marchioness  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  sons,  and  afkerwards  continued  to  advise  and  assist  the  eldest, 
Peter,  after  he  had  received  the  investiture  of  the  marquisatc, 
taking  part,  in  most  of  the  great  political  events  of  that  period  of 
Italian  historv%  She  died  in  December  1091,  and  left  a  name  which 
shines  out  brightly  as  a  star  from  the  ohscurity  of  the  eleventh 
century.  She  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  charitable  and 
pious,  as  well  as  able  to  rule  and  eounseL 
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ADELAIDE,  QUEEN. 

Abieoa  Adelaide  Louisa  Tiierfsa,  sister  of  the  rei^niing  Duke  of 
Saxc  Meiningen,  was  born  August  13th.,  171<2  ;  and  married,  July  1  Irli., 
1818,  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  iu  1830,  ascended  the  throne' 
of  England.   This  monarch  died  June  SOth.,  1887,  and  Adelaide 
who  duiing  her  seven  years  of  queenly  dignity,  Iiad  condncW 
herself  so   as  to  win  the   esteem  and  respect  of  her  husband's 
subjects,   retired  into  private  life,  and  commenced   a  cour>e  of 
unostentatious  charity,  the  muniUcencc  of  which  may  be  gathered 
ftom  the  Ihet,  that  during  her  twelve  yean  of  widowhood,  she  gave 
away  in  regular  annual  contributions  to  charitable  establishment**, 
no  less  a  sum  than  £240,000 while  casual,  and  less  easily  traceable 
bounties,  certainly  amounted  to  double,  if  not  treble  that  sum.  in 
ftct  her  whole  ineome,  undiminished  by  any  chaiges  beyond  tho^ie 
of  a  very  moderate  establishment,  was  devoted  to  such  good  worltf 
as  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  the  relief  of  want. 

During  the  last  illness  of  King  William,  Queen  Adelaide  was  n 
perfect,  model  of  a  tender,  loving,  and  pious  wife;  those  who  had 
the  best  oppCNrtanity  of  ohservtag  her  closely,  haye  borne  testbnony 
to  the  entire  devotion,  and  ftili  performance  of  ail  the  duties  of 
the  married  state  in  a  time  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  In  the 
Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxix,  page  197,  we  find  it  stated  that  "His 
Majesty  died  in  a  gentle  sleep,  his  head  resting  upon  the  queen's 
shoulder,  and  her  hand  supporting  his  breast— a  positkm  which  tibe 
queen  had  maintained  about  an  hour  before  her  fotal  loss;  and 
indeed,  during  nearly  all  the  king's  hours  of  sleep  for  the  last 
fortnight  of  His  Majesty's  illness."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
too,  commenting  on  tiie  last  honrs  of  the  king,  observes  :—*^She 
underwent  labonrs  which  I  thought  no  ordinary  woman  could 
endure.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  her  meekness,  and  to  the 
ealmness  of  mind  which  slie  sought  to  keep  up  before  the  King, 
while  sorrow  was  preying  at  her  heart.  Such  constancy  of  affec- 
Hon  I  think  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that 
coald  be  presented  to  a  mind  desirons  of  hdog  gradfied  with  the 
fe^t  of  human  excellence." 

The  death  of  this  true  wife,  pious  woman,  and  good  queen, 
bccurred  in  1849 ;  and  the  marks  of  national  son*ow  on  the  occa- 
sion were  unanimou.s  and  unmistakcable.  Among  other  tribntee 
paid  to  her  virtues  by  the  public  prints,  we  find  the  following: — 
''With  the  exception  of  a  vi.<it  i)aid  by  Her  Majesty  to  her  relati(ms 
in  Germany,  in  1844,  it  may  be  said  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  her  days  were  those  of  a  perfect  widowhood  tnm  all  the  joys, 
the  pleasures,  and  even  the  occupations  of  this  life.  She  went 
forward  from  that  time  forth  preparing  for  a  better  world,  regarding 
herself  as  the  almoner  of  all  that  were  sick  and  ailing,  in  danger, 
in  difficulty,  and  in  distress,  and  had  none  to  help  them.  The 
wealth  that  she  received  through  the  English  exchequer,  passed 
through  her  hands  to  make  rich  English  poor,  to  give  health  to 
English  sick,  and  to  bring  joy,  comfort,  and  consolation,  to  many  a 
sorrowful  English  home. 

Such  was  she  who  has  now  departed  ftxmi  amongst  ns— a  prin- 
oess  a  model  of  piety,  a  queen  full  of  gentleness,  a  widow  snper- 
•abounding  in  deeds  of  beneticence. 

To  all,  the  loss  of  so  high,  so  pious,  and  so  benevolent  a  lady. 
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is  great — 80  great,  that  it  is  felt  and  Inmentecl  ia  evvij  OOmer  ct 
the  land;  but  to  the  poor  it  is  irreparable.*' 

ADELAIS, 

Of  LouvAiy,  second  queen  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  Ida,  Countess 
of  Neiuiur.  Uer  designation  among  the  troubadours  was  '*The 
Pair  Maid  of  Brabant,**  and  her  reputation  for  beauty  and  aeeom- 
plishments,  was  spread  widely  throughout  Europe;  a  Standard 
wrought  by  her  hand  of  silk  and  gold  for  her  father's  army,  was 
captured  by  the  Bishop  of  Leige  and  Count  of  Lunberg,  and  de- 
posited in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert,  at  Leige,  whence  it  was 
taken  once  a  year  to  be  carried  in  \riumphal  procesilon  througli 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Her  marriage  with  King  Henry  took  place 
at  Windsor,  on  the  24th.  of  January,  1121,  she  being  then  but  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  In  the  English  court,  she  took  no  part  in 
political  afbirs,  but  was  the  great  patrmiess  of  literatnre,  in  its  then. 
representatives,  the  minstrels  or  troubadours.  In  1135,  King  Heniy 
died,  and  after  three  years  of  widowhood,  during  which  she  foun- 
ded several  religious  endowments,  she  married  the  famous  nobleman 
William  de  Albini,  called  "of  the  strong  arm,"  by  whom  she  had 
seven  children.  She  died  in  1151.  From  her  is  descended  the 
noble  family  of  Howard,  still  possessors  of  Arundel  Castle,  in 
Sussex,  which  was  part  uf  the  portion  which  she  received  on  her 
marriage  with  the  English  King. 

ADELASIA, 

Of  Torres,  Queen  of  Sardinia,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  wa^  the  daughter  of  Mariano,  who  held  one  of  the  four 
lord  or  judgeships  into  which  the  island  was  divided.  Abont 
the  year  121d,  one  Ubaldo,  a  patrician  of  Pisa,  possessed  himself 
by  violent  means  of  the  judgeship  of  Gallura,  and  some  other  lands; 
and  Mariano  of  Torres,  was  called  upon  by  the  Papal  see,  which 
claimed  paramount  authority  over  Sardinia,  to  resist  the  usurper: 
instead  of  doing  which,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  bim,  mi 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  1236,  however,  both  him- 
self and  his  son  were  killed  in  a  rebellion,  and  the  sovereignty 
oC  Torres,  according  to  the  forms  of  election  then  and  there  cus- 
tomary, passed  to  Adehisia,  who,  with  her  husband  deemed  it 
prudent  to  make  submission  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  w  hom,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  legality  of  her  title  was  formerly  acknow- 
ledged in  1237.  The  year  after  Ubaldo  died,  and  Pope  Gregory 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  were  each  desirous  of  providing  her 
wiUi  a  second  husband,  who  would  be  likely  to  favour  thdr  res- 
pective views  and  interests.  The  Emperor's  illegitimate  son,  Euseus, 
celebrated  for  his  manly  beauty,  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  the  widow,  whom  he  manied  in  1238.  He  iuunediately 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Torres  and  Gallura,  and  soon  after 
that  of  Sardinia,  and  then  from  some  undiscovered  cause  evinced 
the  bitterest  hatred  towards  his  witV,  depriving  her  of  all  share 
of  the  government,  and  sluitting  her  up  in  the  castle  of  Goceuno^ 
where  she  appears  to  liavc  died. 

ADORNI,    CATHARINE  FIESCIII, 
▲  GsvoBSB  LADY,  manied  a  dissipated  young  man,  Julian  Adomi, 
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whom,  by  her  modest  and  virtuous  conduct,  she  reclaimed.  After 
his  death  she  retired  to  Geneva,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  acts 
of  piety  and  benevolence.  She  wiote  sereral  worka  on  diTinitgrs 
and  died  in  1610,  aged  sixty-three. 

ADRIAM,  MARIE, 

A  fBMALE  who  in  17U3,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fought  valiantly 
.during  the  whole  time  that  Lyons  was  besieged.  On  being  arrested 
after  the  engagement,  and  asked  how  she  liad  daied  to  take  up 
arms?  she  replied,  "I  used  them  to  serve  my  country,  and  deliver 
it  from  its  oppressors!"  She  was  immeUiateJiy  condemned,  and 
executed. 

ADBICHOMIA,  GOBKBLIA, 

A  i>E8CSiiDAiiT  of  the  noble  flunily  of  Adrictem,  and  a  mm  to 
Holland  of  the  St.  Augustine  order,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 

.century,  published  a  poetical  version  of  the  ])salins,  with  several 
other  religious  poems.  Her  excellent  uiKU  rstaiidiiig  and  erudition 
are  commended  by  vniters  of  her  own  time,  bhc  compo&cd  for 
herself  the  Hollowing  epitaph 

Corpus  homo,  animam  superis  Cornelia  mando; 
Pulve  rulerta  caro  vermibus  esca  dutur. 
Kon  ac  lacrymos,  non  singultus,  tristesque  querelsa, 
Sed  Christo  oblatus  nunc  precor  umbra  preces. 

JBMELIA, 

Was,  according  to  Dion3r8iii8,  and  Yaleiliu  Ifazimiis,  a  vestal 

virgin,  who  being  condemned  to  die  for  her  negligence  in  allowing 
the  sacred  fire,  which  it  was  her  duty  to  watch  and  feed,  to  be- 
come extinguished,  rekindled  the  embers  miraculously  by  throwing 
her  veil  over,  them. 

iEMELIA  JULIANA, 

CouxTKss  or  ScHWARZBUKG-RuDoi^TADT,  was  thc  daughter  of 
Abul  Fredrick,  Count  of  Barby ;  she  was  born  on  the  10th.  of  August, 
1687»  and  in  1665,  married  Coont  Abert  Anton,  whose  title  she 
bore.  She  died  on  the  2nd.  of  December,  1706,  and  left  behind  her 
a  reputation  for  prreat  piety  and  benevolence,  and  some  poetieal 
talent,  resting  in  some  spiritual  poems  composed  during  her  hours 
of  leisure;  many  of  these  were  subsequently  adopted  into  the 
hymn  booka  used  in  the  Protestant  chorchea  of  SaacoQj  and 
ljinitngla» 

uEMELIA  TERTIA, 

Daughter  of  ^melius  Paulus  the  First,  wife  of  Sclpio  AfHcanns 
the  First,  and  mother  of  Cornelia,  who  was  mother  of  the  Gracchi ; 
she  was  celebrated  for  her  conjugal  affection  and  pmdence,  as  well 
as  far  her  wealth  and  splendour.  The  exact  date  either  of  her 
birth  or  deafli,  is  not  recordedi 

iEMELIA  TERTIA, 

Third  daughter  of  Lucius  .^melius  Paulus  the  Second,  who  received 
from  her  Hps  the  first  Ikvoniable  omen  of  his  victory  over  Persins, 
king  of  Macedonia.  It  is  said  that  .^melius,  returning  fVom  the 
oomitia  found  his  daughter  weeping,  and,  taking  her  in  hia  anns, 
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inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  "Know  you  ni>t,"  she  replied, 
'^at  Persius,  (a  favourite  dog,)  is  dead?"  lier  lather  exclaimed, 
'■I  accept  llie  onenl**  and  eotered  hopefliUy  on  the  war. 

AFRA, 

A  MARTYR  in  Crete,  duvinj;  the  Dioclesian  i>crsocution,  which 
commenced  A.  D.  303.  She  was  a  pagan  and  a  courtezan,  but  she 
no  sooner  heard  the  Gospel  preachM*  than  she  confessed  her  sins, 
and  was  haptiied.  Her  former  lovers^  waged  at  this  change,  de- 
nounced her  as  a  Christian.  She  was  exauiinod,  avowed  lier  faith 
with  tirmness,  and  was  burnt.  Her  mother  and  tliree  servants, 
who  had  shared  lier  crimes  and  repentance,  were  arrested,  as  they 
watched  by  her  tomb,  and  snilbred  the  same  fiute. 

AGATHA,  SAINT, 

A  Sicilian  lady,  who  wivs  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  talents. 
Quintianus,  governor  of  Sicily  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made 
many  vain  attempts  on  her  virtue.  When  he  found  Agatha  inflex- 
ible, his  desirc  changed  into  resentment,  and  discovering  that  she 
was  a  Christian,  he  determined  to  gratify  his  revenge.  He  ordered 
her  to  l)e  scourged,  burnt  with  red-hot  irons,  and  torn  with  sharp 
hoolis.  Having  bonie  these  torments  with  admirable  fortitude,  she 
was  laid  naked  on  live  coals  mini^ed  with  glass,  and  behig  curried 
back  to  prison,  she  expired  there,  A.  D.  251. 

It  is  said  that  Quintianus  was  dro\vned  while  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  the  estates  of  the  virgin  martyr,  who  was  afterwards 
canonized,  the  5th.  of  February,  that  being  St.  Agatha's  day,  and 
occupying  a  consplcnons  position  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  eakmdaif. 
She  is  considered  the  peculiar  patroness  of  Sicily,  where  there  is 
a  miraculous  well  named  after  lier,  which  has  the  credit  of  having 
several  times  stayed  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

AGESI&TBATA, 

Wife  of  Endamidas  the  Second,  and  mother  of  Agis  the  Fonrth, 
king  of  Sparta,  wjis  a  woman  of  great  wealth  and  influence  among 
her  people.  She  had  brought  up  her  son  very  voluptuously;  but 
when  he  became  king,  he  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  severe 
discipline  and  mode  ot  living  of  the  Spartans,  and  began  by  setting 
the  example  himself.  Agesistrata  at  first  opposed  the  reformation, 
by  wliich  she  would  lose  much  of  her  wealth ;  afterwards  she 
not  only  approved  of  her  son's  design,  but  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  other  women  to  Join  her,  as  they  had  great  inflnence  in  the 
community,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  expected  to  arise  from 
their  opposition ;  1)ut  instead  of  uniting  with  her,  they  applied  to 
Leonidas  the  Tliini,  the  other  king  of  Laced;pmon,  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  his  colleague.  In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that 
ensued,  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  one  of  the  temples  t 
but  one  day,  on  his  returning  to  bis  sanctuaiy  from  a  bath,  bo 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Ageslstrata,  and  Archidamia, 
grandmother  of  Agis,  used  all  their  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
duce the  cphori  to  allow  Agis  to  plead  liis  cause  before  his  own 
people.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  share  his  prison,  when 
one  of  the  ephori,  who  was  in  debt  to  Agesistrata,  by  liis  intrigues 
succeeded  in  liaviug  them  all  strangled  at  once.  Agesistrata  met 
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lier  unexpected  death  with  calmness  and  composure,  about  B.  C. 
900. 

AGIGAN  LUCBEZIA, 

Was   the  wifb  of  CoUa,  an  Italian  composer  of  tecondaiy  rank, 

who  was  iu  London  in  1777.  His  compositions  were  almost  ex- 
clusively sung  by  his  wife,  of  whom  Bumey,  in  his  Histon-  of 
Music,  speaks  as  **tL  wonderful  performer,"  saying  that  she  had 
two  octaves  of  flEdr  natural  voice,  and  stating,  on  the  authority  ot* 
Sacchini,  that  in  early  youth  she  could  go  up  to  B  flat,  in  alttM* 
simo.  Her  shake  was  perfect,  her  intoiiution  true,  ainl  her  execution 
marked  and  rapid.  From  London  &he  went  to  i'anua,  and  died 
there  In  1788. 

AGKSS, 

A  Germah  Empress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  William 
of  Aqiiitaiue,  and  in  the  year  1043,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
was  espoused  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  of  Gennany.    In  1047  she 
and  her  husband  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Kome,  from  the 
hands  of  Pope  Clement  the  Second.  By  this  marriage  Agnes  had 
five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  her  eldest  son, 
Henry,  being  only  five  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  father  took 
place,  the  empress  was  entrusted  by  the  princess  of  the  empire, 
with  the  regency.  She  Is  generally  praised  for  the  manner  in  which, 
dnring  several  years,  she  discharged  the  important  duties  of  this 
oftlcc ;  but  a  woman's  hand  could  scarcely  have  snfl^cient  power 
to  control   the   unruly  spirits  of  those  stormy  times.    With  the 
view  of  conciliating  the  dukes  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  late 
king,  she  bestowed  upon  them  several  vaeant  duchies,  and  the 
power  thos  given  into  their  hands  was  tunied  against  her.  One 
of  them  canned  off  her  daughter  Matilda,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  others  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  the  young  king,  and  the  administration  of  the  aifairs 
of  the  empire  {  the  fbnner  object  they  accomplished  in  the  year  1062^ 
when  Agnes  resolved  to  withdraw  from  public  life;  her  friends^ 
however,  persuaded  her  to  remain  in  the  regency,  which  she  did 
for  a  time ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  her  son^ 
she  finally  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Italy,  where  she  died  In  1077. 

AGNES    DE  MEKANIA, 

Bauohter  of  the  duke  de  Merania.  married  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  after  he  was  divorced  by  his  bishops  from  his  wife, 
Ingeborgc,  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  Pope  declared 
this  second  marriage  null,  and  placed  France  under  an  interdict, 
till  Philip  should  take  back  Ingeborge.  Philip  was  at  length  obli- 
ged to  do  this,  and  Agnes  died  of  grief  tlie  same  year,  1201  at 
Poissy.   Her  two  children  were  declared  le^itiiiuite  by  the  Pope. 

AGNES   OF  FRANCE, 

The  only  child  that  Louis  the  S>cventh,  of  France,  had  by  his  third 
wife,  Alix  dc  Cham])n.i?ne,  was  sent  before  Au^  was  ten  years  old 
to  marry  Cesar  Alexi^,  the  young  son  of  J.unuanuel  Conmenus, 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
gieat  pomp,  1179,  and  the  next  year  Alexis,  though  then  only  thir- 
teen, succeeded  his  father  in  the  government.  Hut  in  1183  a  prince 
uf  Uie  same  iamilyy  Androuicus,  deposed  and  ^lurder^d  Alexis, 
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forced  Agnes  to  many  him,  and  ascended  the  throne.  In  1185, 
Androniciis  was  deposed  and  killed.  Being  thus  left  a  second  time 

a  widow,  before  she  was  sixteen,  Agnes  sought  for  a  protector  among 
the  Greek  nobility,  and  her  choice  fell  on  Theodore  Bninns,  who 
defended  her  cause  so  well,  that  when  the  cnisaders  took  Con- 
stantinople, they  gave  him  the  city  of  Kapoli,  and  that  of  Adri- 
anople,  his  country,  and  of  Didymotlcus.  He  soon  after  married 
Agnes,  and  the  rest  of  her  life,  80  Stormy  In  its  oommencementt 
was  parsed  very  tranquilly. 

AGNES    OF  HUN6ABY, 

WiFB  of  Andrew  the  Third,  last  king  of  Hongaiy,  was  the 

danf^htcr  of  Albert  the  First,  emperor  of  Germany.  §he  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  address  and  political  abilities ;  but  appears 
to  have  had  more  Machiavellian  policy  than  true  greatness  of 
mind.  After  the  death  of  her  ikther,  she  resided  in  Switzerland, 
where  her  finesse  was  of  great  service  to  her  brother,  Albert  the 
Second,  with  whom  the  Swiss  were  at  war.  She  died  in  1559, 
having  spent  the  last  fitty  years  of  her  life  in  the  convent  of 
Kimysfelden,  built  by  herself  and  mother,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Emperor  Albert  was  murdered,  by  a  conspiracy  headed  hy  his 
nephew,  in  1308.  During  this  long  period  she  never  ceased  to 
lament  tlie  death  of  her  ikther,  and  to  sulyect  herself  to  the  most 
ascetic  discipline. 

AONES,  SAINT, 

A  Christian  martyr  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Dioclesian, 
whose  bloody  edicts  appeared  in  March,  A  D.  $08.  She  was  bnt 

thirteen  at  the  time  of  her  glorious  death.  Iler  riches  and  beauty 
excited  many  of  the  young  nobloinen  of  Rome  to  seek  her  in 
marriage ;  but  Agnes  answered  them  all,  that  she  had  consecrated 
herself  to  a  heavenly  spouse.  Her  suitors  accused  her  to  the 
govemor  as  a  Christian,  not  doubting  that  threats  and  torments 
would  overcome  her  resolution.  The  judge  at  lirst  employed  the 
mildest  persuasions  and  most  inviting  promises,  to  which  Agnes 
paid  no  attention;  he  then  displayed  before  her  the  instruments 
of*tortnre,  with  threats  of  immedUte  execution,  and  dragged  her 
before  idols,  to  which  she  was  commanded  to  sacrifice;  but  Agnes 
moved  her  hand  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tlie  gover- 
nor, highly  exasperated,  ordered  her  to  be  immediately  beheaded ; 
and  Agues  went  cheerfully  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  body 
was  buried  at  a  small  distance  ftom  Rome,  near  the  Nonietaa 
road.  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Th«  old  Latin  martyrolofries  asslgu  to  St.  Agnes  the 
21st.  and  28th.  of  January}  the  Greek  the  14th.  and  21st.  of  that 
month;  which  latter  date  is  now  called  her  day  in  the  Boman 
church. 

AGNES  SOREL, 

A  NATIVE  of  Fromentean,  in  Lorraine,  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Isabella  of  Lorraine,  sister-in-law  of  the  queen  of  Charles  the 
Seventh  of  France.  The  king  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  at 
last  abandoned  the  cares  of  government  for  her  society.  But  Agnes 
roused  him  fVom  enervating  repose,  and  Indaced  hUn  to  attack 
the  English,  who  were  ravnging  France.  She  main'^ined  her  in- 
fluence over  liim  till  her  death,  1450,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-nine. 
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Some  have  falsely  reported  that  she  was  poisoned  by  the  orders 
of  the  dauphin,  Louis  the  Eleventh.  From  lier  beauty,  she  was 
called  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  she  posbcssed  gieut  mental  powers. 
She  bore  three  dangbtera  to  Charles  the  SeTenth,  who  were  openly 
acknowledged  by  him. 

She  herself  relates,  tliat  an  astrologer,  wliom  she  had  previously 
instructed,  being  admitted,  to  her  presence,  said  before  Charles, 
that  unless  the  stars  were  deceivers,  she  had  inspired  a  lasting 
passion  in  a  great  mouareh.  Tuniing  to  the  king,  Agnes  said, 
"Sire,  suffer  me  to  fulfil  my  destiny,  to  retire  from  your  eourt 
to  that  of  the  king  of  Englanrl ;  Hcnr>-,  who  is  about  to  add  to 
his  sou  the  crown  you  relinqiiisli,  is  doubtless  the  object  of  this 
prediction.*'  The  severity  of  this  reproof  effectually  rodsed  Charles 
from  his  indolence  and  supineness. 

The  tomb  of  Agnes  was  strewed  with  flowers  by  the  poets  of 
France.  Even  Louis,  when  he  eame  to  the  throne,  was  far  from 
treating  her  memory  with  disrespect.  The  canons  of  Loches,  from 
a  servile  desire  to  gratify  the  reigning  monarch,  had,  notwith- 
standing her  liberalities  to  their  church,  proposed  to  destroy  her 
mausoleum.  Louis  reproached  them  with  their  ingratitude,  ordered 
them  to  fulfil  all  her  injunctions,  and  added  Fix  thousand  livres 
to  the  charitahle  donations  which  she  had  originally  made. 

Francis  the  First,  honoured  and  cherished  her  memcny.  The  four 
lines  made  on  her  by  that  prince,  are  well  known 

OentfUe  Agnos!  plu»  cVhonneur  tQ  merita^ 
La  cause  etimt  de  France  recouvrer. 
Que  08  gne  ncnt  dans  un  eloitrs  oavrer 
CSanse  honsm,  oa  hten  derrate  hennita. 

AONESE. 

Abbess  of  Quedlinburg  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  twelfth  centniy,  excelling  hoth  In  miniatare  piiinting 
and  embroidery.  Among  her  wcirks,  Nome  of  which  are  still  extant, 
i<;  a  piece  of  tapestiy,  in  which  the  foUowiDg  Latin  verses  are 
wrought. 

"Alms  Dei  raten,  deeus  hoe  tibl  oontnUt  Agnes. 

Gloria  I'ontificum,  famTilanun  sosoipe  TOtam.*' 

Tliis  talented  lady  died  in  1206. 

AGNEST,  MARIA  GAETANA, 

'  A  KATiw  of  Milan,  horn  March  16th.,  1718,  gave  early  Indica- 
tions of  extraordinary  abilities,  devoted  herself  to  the  aljstrart  sci- 
ences, and  at  the  sige  of  nineteen  supporte<l  a  hnndred  and  ninety- 
one  theses,  which  were  afterwards  published.  She  attained  such 
consummate  skill  in  mathematics,  that  the  Pope  allowed  her  to 
succeed  her  fiither  as  professor  of  Bologna.  Her  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modem  languages  was  also  extensive.  She  died  in 
17i)9,  at  Milan,  where  several  years  before  she  had  taken  the  veil. 
Her  great  work  is  "Analytictd  Institutions,"  and  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  John  Ck>lson,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
This  able  mathematician  considered  "The  Analytical  Institutions" 
of  Agnesi  such  an  excellent  work,  that  he  studied  Italian  in  order 
to  translate  it  into  English.  At  his  death  he  left  the  manuscript 
ready  for  publication.  The  commentators  of  Newton  were  acquain- 
ted with  her  mathematical  works,  while  they  were  hi  manuscript. 
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In  1801,  .  the  works  were  puUuhed  in  two  volomes,  al  the  expose 
of  Baron  Ifaseras,  to  do  honour  to  her  memory,  and  also  to  proye 

that  women  have  minds  capable  of  coniprehendin^r  the  most  ab- 
struse studies.  Her  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  Italian  by  Frise, 
and  translated  into  Frencli  by  Boulard.  In  her  geniu;>^ihc  re- 
sembled Hn.  Somerville. 

AGNESI,    MARIA  TERESA, 

Sister  of  the  above,  was  a  great  musical  genius,  born  at  Milan 
1750.  She  composed  three  operas,  "bophouisba,"  "Giro,"  and 
••Nitocri." 

AGNODIGE, 

Ax  Athenian  Tlii^n,  who  disguised  her  sex,  to  learn  medicine. 
She  was  taught  midwifery  by  Horophilus,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  bom  in  B.  C.  506,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patient^s.  This  procured  her  so  much  practice,  that  the 
male  physicians  accused  her  of  cormption  before  the  iljreopagus. 
She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judge,  and  a  law  was  Immeoiatelj 
inade,  aliowiog  all  free-born  women  to  learn  midwi&iy. 

AGNOULT,   COUNTESS  D% 

la  only  known  as  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Stemat  Mad- 
ame Dudevant,  a  woman  of  unquestionable,  though  very  ill-directed 

genius,  among  other  eccentricities,  adopted  the  undignified  measure 
of  renouncing  her  sex,  as  far  as  possible,  by  not  only  entering 
the  lists  of  fame  under  a  masculine  name,  but  ollen  assuming 
mascnline  apparel.  False  shows  and  seemings  are  always  unworthy 
of  a  strong  or  healthy  mind;  unless  there  are  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances making  concealment  for  a  time  justifiable ;  but  for 
one  who  might  be  a  champion,  to  desert  his  or  her  party,  merely 
becaose  it  is  physically  the  weakest,  to  appear  in  the  uniform  of 
the  more  powerful,  shows  certainly  a  want  of  '^phrit,  taste,  and 
sense."  To  repeat  this  unwomanly  and  senseless  proceeding  was 
a  fault  in  Madame  d'  Agnoult :  it  has  lost  even  the  grace  of  nov- 
elty, and  the  talent  of  the  authoress — author,  if  she  wish  it — 
causes  a  regret  that  she  Is  not  satisfied  to  be  herself.  This  lady 
belongs  to  a  family  of  rank,  and  is  distinguished  .not  only  for 
literary  abilities,  but  possesses  a  fine  taste  in  the  arts,  which  has 
been  developed  by  her  travels  in  Italy.  Reversing  the  career  of 
most  imaginative  writers,  she  began  as  a  critic — ^having  contributed, 
in  "La  Presse"  of  1842-43,  several  articles  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  novel  "Nelida,"  which  appeared  in  18 has  been 
received  by  the  reading  puldic  with  great  favour — having  been 
translated  Into  German,  English,  and  Spanish.  She  has  also  pro- 
duced several  political  and  critical  essays,  besides  various  romances. 

AG^OSTINA,   THE   MAID   OF  SARAGOSSA. 

Spain  can  boast  of  having  produced  heroines  fium  the  earliest 
records  of  history.  The  glorious  memory  of  the  women  of  Sa- 
guntum  and  ^suniantia,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Maria 
Pacheco^  widow  of  the  celebrateil  PadlUa,  may  be  paralleled  in  our 
days  by  the  fame  of  Agostina  of  Saragossa. 

This  illustrious  nuiidcn  exposed  her  life  for  her  king  and  country 
at  the  memorable  siege  of  Saragossa  in  IbOb.    General  Lefevr^ 
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had  been  despatched  ia  the  June  of  that  year -to  reduce  Sarugobsa, 
where  the  royal  steadai^  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  mftiilfld.  Thit 

dxy  was  not  fortitied;  it  was  surrounded  by  an  Ul-conBtrncted 
wall,  twelve  feet  high  by  three  broad,  intersected  by  houses ;  these 
houses,  and  the  ncij^libouring  churches  and  conventfs,  were  in  so  dila- 
pidated a  state,  that  i'rom  the  roof  to  tlie  foundation  were  to  be 
seen  in  each  immeoM  breaches  $  apertores  begun  bj  time  and  in- 
creased by  neglect  A  large  hill,  called  H  Torero,  commanded  the 
town  at  the  distance  of  a  nnlo,  and  offered  a  situation  for  most 
destructive  bombaidment.  Among  the  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
there  were  but  two  hundred  and  twenty  regular  troops,  and  the 
artillery  consisted  of  ten  old  cannon. 

The  French  began  the  siege  in  a  rather  slothful  style ;  they  deemed 
much  exertion  unnecessar>' ;  Saragos^^a,  they  said,  was  only  in- 
habited by  mollis  and  cowards.  But  their  opinious  and  their  efforts 
were  deattned  to  an  enthe  revohition.   Very  seldom  in  the  annals 
of  war  has  greater  heroism,  greater  bravery,  greater  horror  and 
misery  been  concentrated,  than  during  the  two  months  tliat  these 
desperate  patriots  repelled  their  invaders.    No  bacrifiees  were  too 
great  to  be  offered,  no  extramities  too  oppressive  to  be  endiured 
by  the  besieged;  but,  as  it  often  occurs  among  the  noblest  bodies 
of  men,  that  one  sordid  soul  may  be  found  open  to  the  far-reacliing 
hand  of  corruption,  such  a  wretch  happened  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  powder-magaziue  at  Saragossa.   Under  the  intluence  of  French 
gold,  he  tired  the  magazine  on  the  night  of  the  2ud.  of  June.  To 
describe  the  horrors  that  ensued  would  be  ImpoBsible.  The  French, 
to  whom  the  noise  of  the  explosion  had  been  a  signal,  advimced 
their  troops  to  the  gates.    The  population,  shocked,  uiu-ized,  hardly 
kno^ng  what  had  occurred,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  bewil- 
dered by  conflagration,  ruins,  and  the  noise  of  the  enemy's  artilleiy 
nneacpectcdly  thundering  in  their  ears,  were  paralyzed,  powerless} 
the  overthrow,  the  slaughter  of  those  who  stood  at  the  ramparts, 
seemed  more  like  a  massacre  than  a  battle;  in  a  short  time  the 
trenches  presented  nothing  but  a  heap  of  dead  bodies.  There  was 
no  longer  a  combatant  to  be  seen;  nobody  felt  the  courage  to 
stand  to  the  defence. 

At  this  desperate  moment,  an  unknown  maiden  issued  from  the 
church  of  Nostra  Donna  del  Pillas,  habited  iu  white  raiment,  a  cross 
suspended  ftom  her  neck,  her  dark  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  supematm*al  lustre!  She  traversed  the  city  with  a 
bold  and  firm  step;  she  passed  to  the  ramparts,  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  enemy  was  pouring  on  to  the  tissault;  she  mounted  to 
the  breach,  seized  a  lighted  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dying  en- 
gineer, and  fired  the  piece  of  artillery  he  liad  fidled  to  manage; 
tiicn  kissing  her  cross,  she  cried  with  the  accent  of  inspiration — 
"Death  or  victory  I"  and  reloaded  her  cannon.  Such  a  cry,  such 
a  vision,  could  not  fail  of  calUng  up  enthusiasm;  it  seemed  that 
heaven  liad  brought  aid  to  the  just  cause ;  her  cry  was  answered— 
«Long  live  Agosnna!" 

"Forward,  forward,  we  will  conquer!"  resounded  on  every  side. 
Nerved  by  such  emotions,  the  force  of  evciy  num  was  doubled, 
and  tlie  French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides. 

Geueral  Lefovie,  mortitied  at  this  unexpected  result,  determined 
to  reduce  the  place  by  famine,  as  well  as  to  distress  it  by  bombard- 
uieut  Urom.  11  Torero.   The  horrors  that  followed  his  lueakures  would 
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be  too  painful  to  detail,  but  they  afforded  Agostina  an  opportuuity  of 
displaying  ber  intrepidi^.  She  threw  heraelf  into  the  most  perilous 
positions,  to  rescue  the  unhappy  beings  wounded  by  the  bombs 
or  by  the  falling  of  timbers.  She  went  from  house  to  liouse,  vis- 
iting the  wounded,  binding  up  their  huits,  or  supplying  aid  to 
the  dck  or  starving.  The  French,  by  thehr  indomitable  peneyerance, 
had,  from  step  to  step  rendered  themselves  masters  of  nearly  half 
the  city.  Lefevre  thought  his  hour  of  triumi)h  had  now  certainly 
arrived — he  sent  to  the  commandant,  Palafox,  to  demand  a  capit- 
ulation. I'alafox  i-cceived  this  in  public;  he  turned  to  Agostina, 
who  stood  near  Jdatf  completely  armed— <*What  shall  I  answer?'* 

The  girl  indignantly  replied,  "War  to  the  knife!" 

Her  cxclamatiaii  was  echoed  by  the  populace*  and  Palafox  made 
her  words  his  reply  to  Lefevre. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  war  has  ever  been  lecoidedy  to  te* 
semhle  the  conseqaenoe  of  this  refhsal  to  capitulate.  One  row  of 
houses  in  a  street  would  be  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  the  opposite 
row  by  the  French.  A  continual  tempest  of  balls  passed  through 
the  air;  tlie  town  was  a  volcano;  the  most  revolting  butcher^' 
was  carried  on  fbr  eleven  days  and  eleven  nights.  Eveiy  street, 
every  house,  was  dlq|>uted  with  mnsket  and  poignard.  Agostina 
ran  (torn  rank  to  rank,  every  where  taking  the  most  active  part. 
The  French  were  gradually  driven  back ;  and  the  dawn  of  the 
17th.  of  August,  saw  them  relinquish  this  long -disputed  prey,  and 
take  the  road  to  Pampeluna.  The  tiiumph  of  the  patriots— thehr 
Joy,  was  unspeakable.  Palafox  i-endcred  due  honours  to  the  brave 
men  who  had  ])crishcd,  and  endeavoured  to  remunerate  the  few 
intrepid  warriors  who  survived — among  them  was  Agostina.  But 
what  could  be  ofllered  commensurate  with  the  services  of  one  who 
had  saved  the  city?  Palafox  told  her  to  select  what  honoon  she 
I)leased — anything;  would  be  granted  her.  She  modestly  answered 
that,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  raidi  of  engineer, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  anus  of  Saragossa.  The 
rest  of  her  lift  was  paMed  in  hononiable  povei^»  nntii  the  year 
1^26^  when  she  died» 

**By  an  her  eoontry's  vishM  Uest!** 

AGREDA,   MAKIE  D' 

Superior  of  a  convent  at  Agreda,  in  Spain,  founded  by  her 
parents,  wrote  a  fanati:^ul  book  on  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  she  said  had  been  revealed  to  her  £h)m  heaven.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  extravagutt  book,  which  was  prohibited  at  Bome,  was 
published  at  Brussels  in  1717.  Notwithstanding  the  absurdities  of 
this  work,  it  was  deemed  so  fascinating  and  dangerous  by  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  Palis,  that  it  was  thought  proiwr  to  censure  it. 
A  violent  opposition  was  made  to  the  censure  by  some  of  the 
doctors  of  the  ScNTbonne,  which,  on  this  imix)rtant  occasion,  wers 
divided  into  two  fierce  parties,  to  one  of  whom  the  name  of 
Agredians  was  given,  whieh  they  long  retained.  One  of  the  pro- 
lx>sitious  of  thLs  singulai-  work  was — "That  God  gave  to  the  holy 
vh^  all  that  he  would,  and  would  give  her  all  that  he  could, 
and  could  give  her  all  that  was  not  of  the  essence  of  God." 

Marie  d'Agreda  died  in  1G65,  aged  sixty-three.    Great  efforts 
were  made  at  iiouio  to  procure  her  canonization,  but  without  eS^&cL 
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The  daughter  of  ^1.  Vipsanius  Ap  ippa  and  Julia,  the  only  rhild 
of  Augustus,  luan-ied  Gt>nnuiiicu.s  tlic  sou  of  Drusus,  and  uephcw 
to  Tiberius,  to  whom  she  bore  nine  children.  Tbree  of  them  died 
in  iuGMicy,  and  amoiig  the  remaining  six  were  Caligula,  afterwards 
emperor,  and  ApTip})in!i,  the  mother  of  Nero.  On  tlio  death  of 
Augu;5tus,  (A.  D.  14,)  Gernianicus  aud  his  wife  were  with  tlic  army, 
on  the  baaks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  much  difficulty  in 
testrainin^  the  mntinons  soldiery  from  proclaiming  Gerroanicos  in 
opposition  to  his  uncle.  On  this  occasion  Agrij)j)ina,  by  her  reso- 
lunon  and  courage,  shewed  herself  worthy  {>i'  her  (h  scent  from 
Angustus ;  and  the  following  year  she  exhibited  the  same  quaUties, 
in  repvesung  a  general  panic  that  had  Belied  on  the  soldiers  during 
her  husband's  absence,  and  preventing  them  f^-om  disgracing  them* 
selves.  Agrippina  was  with  her  hnsbaiid  in  Syria,  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  arts  of  Piso  and  riancina.  llor  ix-sentment  at  this 
treatment  was  such  as  to  draw  upou  her  the  auger  of  Tiberius; 
and  when,  after  a  widowhood  of  seven  years,  she  requested  hhn  to 
give  her  a  husband,  he  evaded  her  petition,  knowing  well  that  the 
husband  of  Agrippina  would  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  At  len^rth, 
she  so  otfended  the  emperor,  by  shewiug  him  that  she  suspeeted 
him  of  an  intention  to  person  her,  that  he  banished  her  to  the 
island  of  Pandataria,  aud  at  last  cloi^od  her  llfb  by  starvation, 
October  13th.,  A.  D.  33.  The  rage  of  Tiberius  was  not  appeased 
by  the  death  of  Agrippina;  he  had  hijured  her  too  deeply  to  for- 
give himself,  and  so  he  sought  to  appease  his  hatred  by  persecuting 
her  children— and  her  two  eldest  sons  were  his  victims. 

The  character  of  Agrippina  presents  some  of  the  strongest  points, 
both  of  the  good  and  bad,  in  Roman  life.  She  was  frank,  upright, 
sternly  courageous,  and  uniuipeaehably  virtuous.  She  was  faithful 
and  loving  to  her  husband,  watchful  and  anxious  for  her  children. 
Tet  with  all  this,  she  was  excessively  prond  of  her  noble  descent; 
fiery  and  impetuous  in  pa^ssion,  indiscreet  in  speech,  and  hnprudent 
in  conduct.  This  is  a  mixed  character,  but  a  shinii  g  one.  It  is 
one  which  fell  short  of  Cornelia,  but  excelled  all  conuuou  lame. 
Compared  with  Tiberius,  she  was  an  angel  in  conflict  with  a  demon. 

AGRIPPIXA,  JULIA, 

Great-oranddauoiiter  of  Augustus,  and  daughter  of  Germa- 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  was  born  amidst  the  excitement  of  war, 
in  a  Koman  camp,  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Hhlne,  and  reared  under 
Hhe  lanrels  of  her  Ihther's  conqfoests,  and  tb»  halo  of  hsr  mother's 
onndear.  Her  fathcr*s  death  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  her  lirst  perception  of  the  career  opened  to  her  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  sympathy  and  respect  accorded  by  the 
Roman  people  to  her  fimiily,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  Ikther's 
murderers. 

Some  historians  have  attributed  to  her  a  spirit  of  vengeance, 
which,  though  the  accusation  is  not  well  substantiated,  might 
indeed  have  been  fostered  by  the  trials  of  her  life,  commencing 
with  her  early  estrangement  ftom  her  glorious  mother,  which  was 

followed  by  her  persecution,  first  by  the  infamous  Sejanus,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Domitins,  by  her  brother  Caligula 
—who  accused  her  heiotsi  the  senate,  of  particixjatiou  iu  a  com^pi- 
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racy,  forced  them  to  condemn  her',  and '  had  her  driven  into  exile, 
where  she  remuiued  in  constant  fear  of  a  violent  death. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrtppina,  recalled  fhHn  exile,  was 
married  to  the  consul  Crispinus,  whose  Fiidden  death  was  ascribed 
by  her  enemies  to  poison  administered  ]ty  liis  wife.  Five  years 
atler  this,  Pallas  proposed  her  to  Claudius,  ns  the  successor  of 
Messalina;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  during  which  Agrippina 
had  much  to  contend  with  from  rivalry  and  intrigue,  the  obstacle 
opposed  to  this  marriage  by  the  ties  of  consanpiinity  was  relieved 
by  a  special  law,  and  the  daughter  of  Gennanieus  ascended  the 
throne  of  Augustus,  and  ruled  the  empire  from  that  moment,  in 
the  name  of  her  imbecile  husband.  Under  her  brilliant  and  TigcMrons 
administration,  faction  was  controlled,  order  re-establlf^hed,  and 
that  system  of  espiona/re  abolished  which  lind  filled  Rome  with 
inforjners  and  their  victims.  The  reserve  and  dignity  of  her  de- 
portment produced  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
and  her  influence  over  her  hnsband  wa«  of  u  most  salutary  nature. 

Tacitus  has  loaded  the  memoiy  of  A^^rippiiia  with  the  impu- 
tation of  inordinate  unil)ition,  and,  though  there  is  probably  con- 
siderable calumny  in  these  charges,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
temperament  Uice  hers,  did  not  shrink  from  the  arbitraiy  and  cmel 
acts  which  might  be  thought  necessary  to  her  safety  or  advancement. 
Still,  the  woman  must  l)e  judged  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  lived,  and  with  reference  to  the  morality  of  her  con- 
temponuiesi  and,  so  judged,  she  rises  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  greatest  men  associated  with  her  history. 

Agrii)pina  was  the  first  woman  who  acquired  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  capitol  in  the  vehicle  assigned  to  the  priests  in 
religious  ceremonies,  and  on  all  public  occasions  she  took  au 
•tended  seat  reserved  Ibr  her  near  the  emperor. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  iidoption  of  her  son  to*  the  exclusion  of 
the  emperor's  own  cliild  by  Messalina,  the  infant  Britannicus,  she 
received  the  cognomen  of  Augusta;  and  to  the  prophetic  augur 
who  bade  her    beware,  lest  the  son  she  had  so  elevated  might 

f rove  her  ruin,"  she  replied,  **Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero  reign. 
n  this  answer  we  have  the  secret  of  her  great  actions,  and  the 
motive  for  all  her  imputed  crimes.  Amidst  all  her  lofty  asjurations^ 
h^r  indomitable  pride,  her  keen  sense  of  iiyuries  inflicted,  her 
eonsciousness  of  power  acquired,  there  was  one  deep  and  redeeming 
afflMStion;  this  brilliant  despot,  the  astute  pcditiciaa  Of  her  age, 
was  still,  above  all  and  in  all — a  mother! 

The  marriage  of  her  son  to  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
consummated  the  hopes  aud  views  of  Agrippina,  and  relieving  her 
from  maternal  anxiety,  allowed  her  to  give  up  her  mind  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  state;  and  owing  to  her  vigorous  guidance  of  the 
reins  of  goveniment,  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius 
were  years  of  almost  uuequalled  prosperity  in  every  resi>ect — and 
this  indolent  and  imbecile  emperor  died  while  the  genlns  and 
vigour  of  his  wife  were  giving  such  illustrations  to  his  reign. 

Agrippina  has  been  nccuxd  of  poisoning  her  husband,  but  on 
no  sutiicieut  ground> — his  own  gluttony  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  death.  But  that  Agrippina's  arts  seated  her  sou  on  the  throne 
of  the  Cofsars,  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

In  all  this  great  historical  drama,  w  ho  was  the  manager,  and 
most  efficient  actor?  woman  or  mau?    Whose  was  the  superioc 
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mind?  who  was  the  intellectaal  a^nt?  Was  it  the  wily  Seneca? 
the  ductile  Bnrrhus?  the  sordid  army?  the  servile  senate?  the 
excitable  people?  or  the  consistent,  concentrated  Agrippiim ;  whou 
actuated  by  one  all-absorbing  feeling,  in  the  pursuit  of  on,'  proat 
object,  put  them  all  in  monon?  that  feeling  wu«  matemai  iovtt 
that  object  the  empire  of  the  world ! 

Xero  was  but  ciirhteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne ; 
and,  irratcful  to  her  whose  genius  had  placed  him  there,  lie 
resigned  the  administration  of  aft'airs  into  her  hands,  and  evinced 
an  oxtraordinary  tenderness  and  submission  to  his  august  mother 
The  senate  vied  with  him  in  demonstrations  of  deference  to  her 
and  raised  her  to  the  priesthood,  an  assignment  at  once  of  power 
and  respect. 

-  The  conscript  fathers  yielded  to  all  her  wishes;  the  Roman 
people  bad  already  been  accustomed  to  seeing  her  on  die  imperial 
tribunal :  and  Seneca,  Burriiu-s  and  Pallas  became  but  the  agents 
of  her  will.  In  reference  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire  under  her  sway,  Tr^an,  in  after  years,  was  wont  to  com- 
pare the  first  five  years  of  Nero*8  reign  with  those  of  Rome's  best 
emperors. ' 

Agrippina  must  have  early  discovered  Nero's  deficiency  in  thai 
physical  sensibility,  and  those  finer  sympathies  which  raise  man 
above  the  tiger  and  vulture.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  "The 
reign  of  Nero  has  begun  as  that  of  Augustus  ended ;  but  when 
1  am  gone,  it  will  end  as  that  of  Augustus  began the  awftil 
prophecy  was  soon  accomplished.  The  profound  policy  bv  which 
she  endeavoured  to  prolong  her  own  goveniment,  and  her  watch- 
fulness oyer  the  young  Britannicus,  are  sufficient  evidences  that 
the  son  so  loved  in  the  perversily  of  maternal  Instinct  must  have 
eventually  laid  bare  the  inherent  egotism  and  cruelty  of  his  nature.' 

When,  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  public  reception  given  to  an  embassy 
fh>m  the  East,  Agrippina  moved  forward  to  ta^e  her  usual  place 
beside  NeriH  vi^  offldoos  courtesy  and  ironical  respect,  sprang 
forward  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  her  intention.  After 
this  public  insult,  Agrippina  lost  all  self-control,  and  uttered  pas- 
sionate and  impolitic  words  that  were  soon  conveyed  to  the  emperor, 
and  by  awakening  his  fears,  let  loose  his  worst  passions.  After 
murdering  Britannicus  to  flrustrate  her  designs,  imprisoning  ber  in 
her  own  palace,  and  attempting  to  poison  her,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  Nero  and  Agrippina,  of  which  the  mother  was  the 
only  dupe,  for  the  world  understood  the  hollowness  of  her  son's 
prolbsaions  of  affection,  and  all  abandoned  her. 

Nero  was  now  resolved  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  to<dc 
great  pains  in  arranp^ng  an  artful  scheme  to  accomplish  it — which 
was  fnistrated  by  Aceronia,  who  vohmtarily  received  the  blow 
intended  for  her  mistress.  Agrippina  escaped  then,  but  was  soon 
sikerwards  murdered  by  Anicetus»  who^  commissioned  by  her  son, 
entered  her  chamber  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  ten  years;  during  which  she 
was  distinguished  for  her  personal  and  intellectual  endowments, 
and  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire  she  govei-ned.  Her 
Duilts  belonged  to  the  bad  men  and  bad  age  in  which  she  lived — 
the  worst  on  record :  her  virtues  and  her  genius  were  her  own.  She 
inherited  them  from  Agrippa,  the  friiMul  and  counsellor  of  Augustus* 
and  from  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Geruuinicus. 
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The  mind  of  this  extraordinary  woman  was  not  wholly  engrossed 

by  the  arts  of  intri;?iic  or  tlie  cares  of  government ;  she  found 
time  to  write  her  own  Memoirs  or  Commentaries  on  the  events  of 
her  time,  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  for  his  historical  works. 
Pliny  also  quotes  tttm  her  writings. 

AGUILAR,  GRACE, 

Was  born  at  Hackney,  England,  Jnne  181G.  Her  father  was 
Emanuel  Aguilar,  a  merchant  descended  from  the  Jews  of  Spain. 
Grate  was  the  eldest  child ;  and  her  delicate  health,  during  infancy 
and  early  youth,  was  a  source  of  great  solicitude  to  her  parents. 
She  was  educated  almost  entirely  at  home,  her  mother  being  her 
instntctor  till  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  her  father 
commenced  a  xegolar  course  of  reading  to  her,  while  she  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  or  needle>work.  At  the  age  of  seven  ahe  began 
keeping  a  regular  journal;  when  she  was  about  fifteen  she  wrote 
her  first  poetry;  but  she  never  i>ermitted  herself  the  pleasure  of 
original  composition  until  all  her  duties  and  her  studies  were  per- 
Ibrmed. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  extremely  fond  of  music;  she  had  been 
taught  the  ]>i:iTio  f\'om  infancy;  and  in  1831,  commenced  the  harp. 
She  sang  pleasingly,  prcfcn-ed  English  songs,  invariably  t:electing 
them  for  the  beauty  or  sentiment  of  the  words.  She  was  also 
jMssionately  fond  of  dancing;  and  her  eheerftal,  lively  manners,  in 
the  society  of  her  young  friends,  would  scarcely  have  led  any  to 
imagine  how  deeply  she  felt  and  pondered  the  serious  and  solemn 
subjects  which  afterwards  formed  the  labour  of  her  life.  She 
enjoyed  all  that  was  innocent;  hut  the  aaered  fteling  of  duty 
always  regulated  her  conduct.  Her  mdher  once  expressed  the 
wish  that  Grace  would  not  waltz;  and  no  solicitation  could  after- 
wards tempt  her.  Her  mother  also  required  her  to  read  sennons, 
and  study  religion  and  the  Bible  regularly ;  this  was  done  by  Grace 
cheerfully,  at  first  as  a  task,  but  nnaUy  with  miicli  delight;  ftnr 
evidence  of  which  we  will  quote  her  own  woida  In  one  of  her 
works,  "Women  of  Israel." 

♦*This,  (reading  the  Bible  and  studying  religion,)  formed  into 
a  habit,  and  persevered  in  for  lifb,  would  in  time,  and  without 
hibour  or  weariness,  give  the  comfort  and  the  knowledge  that  we 
seek ;  each  year  would  become  l)righter  and  more  blest ;  each  year 
we  should  discover  something  we  knew  not  before;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  feel  to  our  heart's  core  that  the 
Lord  our  God  is  TVnth." 

The  first  published  work  of  Miss  Aguilar  was  "The  Magic  Wreath," 
a  little  iK)etical  volume.  Soon  afterwards,  "Home  Influence''  ap- 
peared ;  and  then  the  "Women  of  Israel,"  to  these  may  be  added 
"The  M«)ther's  Recompense,"  a  sequel  to  Home  Influence ;  'Woman's 
Friendship,"  a  story  of  Domestic  Life;  the  "Vale  of  Cedars,"  a 
Btory  of  Spain  in  the  15th.  centurj- ;  and  "The  T>ays  of  Brnce,"  a 
story  from  Scottish  Ilistor}'.  All  of  these  works  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  literanr  taste  and  talents  of  the  writer;  and  they  have  a 
value  beyond  what  the  highest  genius  could  give— the  stamp  of 
truth,  piety,  and  love,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  to  her 
fellow-being?.  The  death  of  her  father,  and  tlie  cares  she  took  on 
herself  in  eomforting  her  mother,  and  sustaining  the  exertions  of 
iicr  brothers,  undermined,  by  deuces,  her  delicate  constitution* 
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Sho  went  abroad  fat  her  healfb,  and  died  in  Frankfort,  in  1847. 
She  was  buried  there  in  the  cemetery,  one  side  of  which  is  net 

apart  for  the  Jews,  the  people  of  her  faith.  The  stone  wliicU 
marks  the  spot  hears  upon  it  a  butterfly  and  five  stars,  ein)»leniatic 
of  the  soul  in  hcuvcn;  and  beneath  appears  the  iusciiptiun — 
*H3riTe  her  of  the  tttdt  of  her  liandi^  md  let  her  own  works  praise 
her  in  the  gates." 

Her  works  do  indeed  praise  her.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one,  and  was  never  at  leisure  to  pursue  literature  as  her 
genius  would  have  prompted,  had  not  her  spirit  been  so  thoroughly 
sniyected  to  her  womanly  duties.  She  seems  always  to  have  striven 
to  make  her  life  useful.  She  shows  this  in  wntiuji:  chiefly  for 
her  own  sex;  and  her  produetions  will  now  be  stamped  witii  the 
value  whicli  her  lovely  character,  perfected  and  crowned  by  a 
happy  death,  imparts.  She  coald*  not  speak  ft»r  some  time  before 
her  decease ;  but  having  learned  to  use  her  fingers,  in  the  manner 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  the  last  time  they  moved,  it  was 
to  spell  upon  them  feebly — **Though  He  slay  me^  yet  will  X  tru&( 
in  Him,'* 

AIGUILLON,   DUCHESS  D', 

NiKCB  of  the  Cardinal  dc  Richelieu,  was  the  first  lady  of  high 
lank  whose  house  was  opened  to  all  men  of  letters.  Theie  men 
of  talent  were  received,  tosc^ether  with  the  greatest  noblemen  of  the 

court.  These  assemblies  had  much  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  French.  The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  intelligenee,  jiiety,  and 
the  greatest  generosity.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  under  the 
direetioii  of  the  devout  Vincent  de  Paul,  she  united  in  all  benevo- 
lent works.  She  endowed  hospitals,  bought  slaves  to  set  them  free, 
liberated  prisoners,  and  maintained  missionaries  in  ITrance  and 
distant  countries.   She  died  in  1675. 

AIKIN,  LUGT« 

An  English  writer,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Aikin,  the 
brother  of  ^frs.  Rarbauld,  Like  her  father  and  aunt,  she  dcvoti  (j 
herself  to  literature.  Her  principal  works  are-,  "Epistles  on  the 
Character  of  Women,"  "Juvenile  Correspondence,"  "Tlie  Life  of 
Zuinglinsy  the  Beformer,**  and  a  •'Histoiy  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  She  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Her  "Memoir"  of  her 
father,  John  Aikin,  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  filial  affection.  She 
was  enabled,  by  the  eareftd  education  he  had  given  her,  to  ei\joy 
the  pleasures  of  mental  intercourse  with  him;  and  how  well  she 
repaid  his  care,  this  monument  she  has  constrneted  to  the  memory 
of  his  genius  and  goodness  is  a  touching  and  enduring  proof.  At 
the  close  of  the  Memoir,  she  describes  the  feebleness  which  op- 
pressed his  bodyt  while  yet  his  mfaid  eould  enjoy,  in  a  degree, 
the  pleasures  of  intellect;  and  in  such  a  way  as  necessarily  made 
him  entirely  dependent  on  female  care  and  society. 

The  writings  of  Miss  ^Ukin  arc  attractive  from  their  quiet,  good 
sense,  rctiiicd  taste,  and  kind  spirit  always  exhibited.  Her  last 
work,  **The  Life  of  Addison,**  was  somewhat  severely  criticised  in 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  dates,  and  some  other  matters,  of  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  value  of  this  contribution  to 
the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  an  accomplished  schohir.  The 
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character  of  ^Ir.  Addison  was  nevpr  before  set  in  so  fiivourable 
a  light;  and  Miss  Aikin  deserves  to  have  her  memory  revered  by 
all  who  love  to  see  the  works  that  genius  has  left  made  themes 
of  ati'ectionate  study,  by  one  who  could  sympathise  with  the 
Uteraiy  tastes^  and  benevolent  Ibelings  of  the  philanthropist  and 
the  author, 

AIROLA,  ANGELICA  TEBOKICA» 

A  Gekovsb  lady  of  high  rank,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
oentory.  She  learned  the  art  of  painting  from  Dominica  Fiasella; 
after  which  she  executed  some  good  pictures  on  religious  subjects, 
most  of  them  for  the  churches  and  convents  of  her  native  city. 
At  ihe  close  of  her  life  she  became  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St 
Bartholomew  deUa  Olivella,  at  Genoa. 

AISHA, 

A  Poetess  of  Spain,  during  the  time  that  the  Moors  had  p(w- 
session  of  that  kingdom.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ahroedi,  and  her  poems  and  orations  were  ft«qnenj;ly  read  with 

appiause  in  the  royal  academy  at  Cordova.  She  was  a  virtuous 
character,  lived  nnnuirricd,  and  left  behind  her  many  monuments 
of  her  eenius,  and  a  large  and  well-selected  library.  She  lived  iu 
the  twonh  century. 

AISSE,  DEMOIS, 

Was  bom  in  Gircassla,  1689,  and  was  purchased  by  the  count 
de  Ferriol,  the  French  amba^ador  at  Constantinople,  when  four 
years  of  age,  for  1500  liyres.    The  seller  declared  her  to  be  a 

Circassian  Princess.  She  was  of  great  beauty.  The  count  took 
her  with  him  to  France,  and  had  her  taught  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day.  She  sacrificed  her  innocence  to  her  benefactor, 
but  she  resisted  the  splendid  offers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Of 
her  numerous  suitors  she  favoured  only  the  dhevalier  Aidy,  who 
had  taken  the  vows  at  Malta.  Aidy  wished  to  obtain  a  release 
from  them,  but  his  mistress  herself  opposed  the  attempt.  The 
fruit  of  this  love  was  a  daughter,  bom  in  England.  AIss^  became 
afterwaids  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse;  she  tried  in  vain  to 
resist  licr  passion,  and  sank  under  the  stniggle  between  her  love 
and  her  conscience.  She  died  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Her  letters  were  published,  lirst  with  notes  by  Voltaire,  and  after- 
wardH,  in  1806,  widi  the  letters  of  Mesdames  de  Yillars,  Lafayette, 
and  dc  Ttendn.  Tb^  are  written  in  a  pleasant  fluent  strain,  and 
contain  many  anecdotes  of  the  piominent  persons  of  her  time. 

AKERHIELM,  ANNA  MANSDOTTER  A6RIG0NIA« 

A  LEARNED  Swcdish  lady,  was  bom  March  18th.,  1642.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Aker,  in  Sudermania;  her  tbther, 

Magnus  Jonae  Agriconius,  being  the  author  of  a  few  unimportant 
works.  By  his  death  she  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  an  orphan 
with  a  brother  tliree  years  her  elder,  and  two  sisters.   Anna  dis- 

glayed  great  talents  for  literature,  and  under  the  guidance  of  her 
rother,  became  an  excellent  Latinist.  She  afterwards,  unassisted, 
made  herself  mistress  of  several  modern  languages.  Having,  in 
1071,  been  appointed  *hofjungfrau,'  or  lady  in  waiting,  in  the 
houseUuld  of  count  Magnus  Gabriel  Delagardie,  Chancellor  of  th^ 
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klngdonit  to  wbom  ber  lurother  was  secretaiy,  Bhe  became  aeiiiMliited 

with  the  count's  daughter,  and  on  the  marriage  of  that  lady  with 
Field-Mariihal  count  Konigsniark,  accompanied  the  bride  as  com- 
panion, and  remained  with  her  until  death.  She  travelled  to 
Venice,  Qveeee,  and  tbe  Morea,  where  the  count  commanded  the 
Venetian  fyn^t  and  kept  a  diary  of  her  observation^  portions  of 
which  were  pabiished.  She  died  at  Bremen,  in  Oeimu^,  in  16da. 

ALACOQUE  MARIP:, 

A  NUN  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  at' Paraile-monnial,  in  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  who  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wa^  celebrated  for  her  mntOtf  thronghont  ali 
France.  She,  in  conjunction  with  Claude  dc  la  Colombi^re,  a  famous 
Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  York,  wife  of  James,  attcnvards 
James  the  Second  of  England,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of  the 
aolemnity  of  tlie  heart  of  Clirist,  and  composed  an  office  Ibr  the 
occasion. 

The  renowned  defender  of  the  bull  Unigcnitus,  John  Joseph  Languct, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  holy 
flmatic,  and  published,  In  1729^ «  cbcumstantial  acoount  of  her  life. 
She  imagined  that  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  demanded 
her  heart,  which,  when  she  gave  him,  he  returned  enclosed  in  his 
own,  "Henceforth  thou  shait  be  the  beloved  of  my  heart."  With 
such  wHd  imaginings  the  book  of  the  visions  of  Marie  Alacoque 
is  filled,  but  at  the  time  they  were  written  they  had  an  astonishing 
eflfect.  In  1(^74,  she  declared  that  her  divine  bridegroom  had  showed 
to  her  liis  heart,  and  told  her  that  he  was  determined,  in  those 
last  days,  to  pour  out  ali  the  treasures  of  his  love  on  those  faithful 
sooIb  who  would  devote  themselTes  to  an  especial  adoration  of  it; 
and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  Father  la  Colombi^re,  his  servant, 
that  he  should  institute  a  yearly  festival  to  his  heart,  and  promise, 
to  such  as  should  dedicate  themselves  to  it,  eternal  happiness.  The 
Jesuits  immediately  complied  with  this  celestial  mandate,  and  in 
aU  puts  of  the  world,  Aratemitles  were  fbrmed,  and  passion-masses, 
and  nine-day  devotions,  were  instituted  to  the  honour  of  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  In  all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  wlio  had  not  a  present 
from  the  Jesuits  of  a  heart,  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  to  be  worn  next 
the  skin.  The  display  of  a  burning  seal  for  making  proselytes  was 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  true  worshipper  of 
the  heart. 

ALBANI  LOUISA» 

CouRTSSS  of,  Albany,  daughter  of  prince  StoIbera:-Gedcm,  in 
Germany,  was  born  in  1753,  and  married  in  1772,  to  (Jharles  James 
Edward,  the  young  Tretender,  grandson  of  James  the  Second.  They 
resided  at  Rome,  and  had  a  little  court,  by  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed as  king  and  queen.  In  1780,  Louisa  left  her  husband,  who 
was  much  older  than  herself,  and  with  whom  she  did  not  apn'e, 
and  n'tired  to  a  convent.  She  afterwards  went  to  France ;  ))ut  on 
her  husband's  death  in  1788,  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 
Ftorenoe.  She  was  tiien  priTately  married  to  count  Yletor  Allieri, 
the  Italian  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in  1808.  She,  however, 
still  went  by  the  name  of  countess  of  Albany,  widow  of  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  fond  of  liter- 
ature and  the  arte,  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of  ail  distinguished 
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persons  in  Fiorence.  She  died  thm  Jaanuy  Sdtlu  1824|  aged  seventy* 

two. 

Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity 
In  the  works  and  the  antobiography  of  Alflert  This  fiunons  poet 

called  her  mia  donna,  and  confessed  that  to  her  he  owed  his  in- 
spiration. Without  the  friendship  of  the  conntess  of  Albany,  ho 
has  said  that  he  never  should  have  achieved  anything  excellent: 
"Senza  laqueUa  mon  aurei  mai  fotta  nulla  di  buono,**  The  sketch  of 
his  first  meeting  with  her  is  mil  of  sentiment  and  genuine  poetry. 
Their  love  for  each  other  was  trne,  delicate,  and  fiiithful;  and 
tlieir  ashes  now  repose  under  a  common  monument,  in  the  eliureh 
of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  between  the  tombs  of  MachiaveiU  and 
Hfebael  Angela 

ALBEDTHL, 

Bahoness  d*,  a  Swedish  writer,  authoress  of  Geflon,  an  epic  poem, 
published  at  Upsala,  in  1814,  has  been  called  the  Swedish  S^vigni» 
from  the  elegance  of  her  cpistolaiy  style. 

ALBEBETTI,  YEBDONI  THEBESE, 

Op  Verona,  Italy.  This  lady,  eminently  dlstingnlsbed  for  her 

graces  and  acconiph'shments,  is  the  autlioress  of  poems  that  are 
admired  alike  for  delicacy  of  thoiiixlit  and  expression.  The  Abb^ 
Giuseppe  Barbrcsi,  well  known  in  Italy  for  his  success  in  works  of 
^egant  literature,  has  ineerted  some  of  the  poems  of  this  admbed 
aaworess  in  the  collection  of  his  own  works.  , 

ALBBET,  CHABLOTTE  I)\ 

DvcHBSS  de  Talentfnois,  sister  of  John  D'Alhret,  king  of  NaTArre, 

and  wife  of  Coesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose 
misfortunes  she  shared,  without  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  wan 
pious,  sensible,  and  witty,  and  hod  much  genius  for  poetry.  She 
died  in  1514. 

ALBBETt  JEAKNE  D% 

Dauohtbb  of  Henry  d'Alhret,  king  of  Navane,  and  his  wift,  the 

aiustrions  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  the  First  of  France, 
ranks  high  among  women  distinguished  for  their  great  qualities, 
lu  1539,  when  Jeanne  was  only  eleven,  she  was  married,  against 
her  own  and  her  parents*  wishes,  to  the  duke  of  Clcves,  by  her 
nncle  Francis,  who  feared  lest  her  father  should  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  the  Fil>h. 
The  nuptials  were  never  completed,  and  were  soon  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  pope,  through  the  intercession  of  the  king  of 
Navarre. 

In  October,  1548,  Jeanne  was  again  married,  at  Moulins,  to  An- 

toine  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Vendome,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons, 
who  died  in  their  infancy.  Her  third  son,  atlerwmds  lienr>'  the 
Fourth  of  France,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  Navarre,  December  15tli. 
1&53.  The  king  of  Navarre,  from  some  whimsical  ideas  respecting 
the  future  character  of  the  child,  had  promised  his  daughter  to 
show  her  his  will,  which  she  was  anxious  to  t^ee,  if,  duiii:g  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  she  would  sing  a  Beamaisc  song.  This  Jeanne 
promised  to  do,  and  she  performed  her  engagement,  singing,  hi 
the  language  of  Beam,  a  song  commencing— 

'*Notre  Dame  dn  hoot  da  pout,  aides  moi  en  cette  hearo.** 
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On  the  death  of  her  ihther.  May  26th.  1666,  Jeanne  became  queen 
of  NaTBire.  Like  her  mother,  she  was  the  protectress  of  the  refbfmad 

religion,  of  which,  it  is  believed,  she  would,  with  her  husband,  have 
made  a  public  profession,  but  for  the  menaces  of  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond of  France,  and  the  pope.    In  1558,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  them,  they  wm  compelled  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  France,  leaving  their  son  and  their  kingdom  mider 
the  joint  care  of  Susanne  dc  Bourbon,  wife  to  Jean  D'Albret,  and 
Louis  d'Albret,  bishop  of  Lescar.   About  this  time,  Jeanne,  young, 
gay,  and  lovely,  began  to  display  less  zeal  than  her  husband  in 
the  cause  of  me  refonners.  Pond  of  amusements,  and  weary  of 
preaching  and  praying,  she  remonstrated  with  her  husband  respect- 
ing the  consequences  of  his  zeal,  which  might  prove  the  ruin  of  his 
estates.    Eventually,  however,  Jeanne  became  the  protectress  of 
OBlThiiBm»  which  her  hnshond  not  merely  renoimoed,  but  persecuted 
the  reformers,  gained  over  by  the  stratagems  of  Catharine  de  Medicis 
and  by  advantages  proposed  to  liini  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  the 
court  of  Rome.    Jeanne  resisted  the  entreaties  of  her  husband, 
and,  resenting  his  ill-.treatment  of  the  reformers,  she  retired  from 
Wance. 

In  November,  1562,  the  king  of  Navarre  died  of  a  wound  he  re- 
ceived at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  regretting,  on  his  death-bed,  his  chan^'o 
of  religion,  and  declaring  his  resolution,  if  he  Uved,  of  espousing 
more  zealously  than  ever  the  cause  of  the  Refbrmation.  On  the 
following  Christmas,  the  queen  made  a  public  proclamation  of  her 
faith,  and  abolished  popery  throughout  her  dominions.  At  the  same 
time,  she  fortified  Beam  against  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  was  repor- 
ted, were  plotting  to  surprise  the  city.  The  offices  of  the  Koman 
Ga&olic  church  were  prohibited  duooghovfe  Bean^  Us  altan  over- 
thrown, and  its  images  destroyed.  Twenty  ministers  wers  recalled 
to  instruct  the  people  in  their  own  language,  academies  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  affairs  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic^ 
were  regulated  by  the  queen. 

In  1563,  Jeanne  had  been  cited  to  Borne  by  the  pope;  the  In- 
quisition, in  case  of  her  non-appearance,  declared  her  lands  and 
lordships  confiscated,  and  her  person  subjected  to  the  penalties  ap- 
pointed for  heresv.  But  the  court  of  France  revoked  the  citation, 
conceiving  it  militated  against  the  liberties  of  the  OaUican  church. 
33y  the  insurrections  of  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  Jeanne  was 
kept  in  continual  alarm;  but,  holding  the  reins  of  government  with 
a  vigorous  hand,  she  rendered  all  their  projects  abortive. 

In  1568,  she  left  her  dominions  to  join  the  chiefs  of  the  Protes- 
tant party.  She  mortgaged  her  jewels  to  raise  money  for  the  troops, 
and  going,  with  her  young  son,  Henry,  devoted  from  his  birth  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  to  liochelle,  she  assembled  and  ha- 
rangued the  troops;  and  addressed  letters  to  foreign  princes,  and 
particularly  to  tiie  queen  of  England,  imploring  their  pity  and 
assistance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Beam,  assisted  by 
CJharles  the  Ninth,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  queen, 
leized  on  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  of  which,  however,  the 
coant  de  Mon^omery  dispossessed  them,  and  violated  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  by  causing  several  of  the  le.ulors  of  the  insurrection 
to  be  pnt  to  death.  This  breach  of  honour  and  humanit;y  admits 
of  no  ex.cuse. 
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An  alliance  was  proposed,  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Mar* 
garet  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  to  which,  by  specious 
offers  and  pretences,  Jeanne  was  induced  to  lend  an  ear;  having 
taken  a  Journey  to  Paris  for  the  preparation  of  these  inauspicious 
nnptiMs,  ahe  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and,  not  without 
suspicions  of  poison,  expired  soon  after,  June  10th.  1572,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  accustomed  to  say,  ''that  arras  once  taken  up  should 
never  he  laid  down,  but  upon  one  of  three  conditions— a  safe  peace, 
a  complete  victory,  or  an  honorable  death."  Her  daughter,  Catharine, 
wife  of  the  duke  de  Bar,  continued  a  Protestant  all  her  life. 

Jeanne  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  understimding,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages.  She  left  several 
ooropositiotts  in  inrose  and  rerse. 

ALBRIZZI,   TEOTOCHI  ISABELLA. 

This  lady,  of  much  celebrity  for  her  talents,  was  bom  on  the 
Island  of  Gorfti,  about  1760,  of  one  of  the  most  illnstrions  ihmilies 
of  tliat  island.  Her  fiither,  count  Spindosi  Teotochi,  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  senate  of  the  Ionian*  islands.  At  a  very 
early  age,  Isabella  wjis  manied  to  Carlo  Marino,  a  Venetian  noble- 
man,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy,  which  country  she  never 
left  again  during  her  life. 

Marino  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Venetian  commerce;  it  was  his  society  and  guidance  which  deter- 
mined the  literary  bent  of  her  mind,  and  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  her  studious  hamts;  but  his  existence  was  prematurely  terminated, 
and  her  subsequent  union  with  the  count  Albriszi  placed  her  in  a 
situation  where  her  talents  and  tastes  obtained  complete  develop- 
ment. Her  house  at  Venice  became  the  resort  of  all  the  noted 
characters  resident  iu  Italy,  or  visiting  its  storied  laud.  Lord  Byron, 
Cuvier,  Canova,  Denon,  Foscolo,  and  Humboldt,  were  the  habitu^ 
of  her  saloon.  Byron  called  her  the  Venetian  De  Stael.  She  pos- 
sesssed  that  fine  tact  that  belongs  to  a  feeling  heart,  combined 
with  the  courtesy  which  a  life  passed  in  good  society  bestows.  It 
was  observed,  that  amid  the  concourse  of  strangers,  artists,  authors, 
and  notable  persons  of  eveiy  sort  and  nation— and  even  Chinese 
have  been  seen  at  her  conversazione — nobody,  however  obscure, 
was  ever  neglected;  nobody  left  her  house  without  an  ngrceable 
impression.  She  has  written  one  very  interesting  work,  ''Life  of 
llttoria  Gdonna,**  in  wliieh  simplicity  and  elegance,  are  remarlcablf 
combined.  A  little  work,  in  which  she  has  defended  the  "Mirza 
of  Alfieri,"  against  the  attacks  of  a  celebrated  critic,  has  been 
highly  praised.  The  "Portraits  of  Celebrated  Contemporaries,"  from 
the  subject,  the  author,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  became  justly  pop- 
nhur.  **The  Observations  upon  the  works  of  Canova,"  a  book  in* 
spired  by  fViendshij),  manifests  a  judicious  taste  for  the  arts;  is 
full  of  instruction  for  strangers,  and  interest  for  philosophic  and 
poetic  minds.   She  died  at  Venice  in  1835. 

As  a  mother,  her  devotion  was  complete  and  her  intelligence  ad* 
mirable.  She  gave  unwearied  pains  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  her  children,  and  administered  their  property  with 
consummate  abilit)r.  Nor  did  these  loving  cares  go  unrewarded; 
she  had  the  happuMSS  of  possessing  in  her  sous,  tender  and  conge- 
nial fHeiuiB,  in  seeing  them  partake  with  her,  the  general  esteem. 
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and  in  her  last  painful  uialady,  their  assiduity  and  filial  allcction 
aoftened  the  pangs  of  death,  and  smookhed  hir  passage  to  the  tomlk 

ALDRUDE, 

Countess  dc  Bertinoro,  in  Italy,  of  the  fllustrions  house  of 
Frangipani,  is  celebrated,  by  the  writers  of  her  time,  for  her 
beauty,  magniliccnce,  courtesy,  and  generosity.  She  was  left  a 
widow  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  and  her  coort  became  the  resort 
of  all  tlie  Italian  chivalry.  When  Ancoim  was  besieged  by  the 
lmi)erial  tr(.)ops,  in  1172,  and  was  reduced  to  extremity,  the  Aneonians 
appealed  for  assistance  to  William  degli  Adelardi,  a  noble  and 
powerAil  dtlseii  of  Fenrara,  and  to  tlM  coanteaa  de  Bertlnoro,  who 
immediately  hastened  to  their  relief. 

The  combined  forces  readied  Ancona  at  the  close  of  day,  and 
encamped  on  a  height  wliieh  overlooked  the  tents  of  the  besie^rers. 
William  then  assembled  the  forces,  and  having  harangued  them, 
Aldrade  rose  and  addressed  the  soldiers  in  a  speech  which  was 
received  by  them  with  unbounded  applause,  mingled  with  the 
clashing  of  arms,  llie  enenn-,  alarmed  at  the  appruaeh  of  so  larire 
a  force,  retreated  during  the  night,  so  tliat  the  assailants  had  no 
opportunity  of  proving  their  bravery. 

After  this  bloodless  TieUny,  the  combined  troops  remained  encamped 
near  Ancona,  till  it  was  no  longer  endangered  by  the  vicinity  of 
its  enemies,  and  until  an  abundant  supi)ly  of  provisions  was  brought 
into  the  city.  The  Aneonians  came  out  to  thanic  their  gallant 
deliverers,  to  whom  they  offered  magnificent  presents. 

Aldrude,  with  her  army,  on  her  return  to  her  dominions,  encoun- 
tered parties  of  the  retreating  enemy,  whom  they  engaged  in 
skirmishes,  in  all  of  which  they  came  olf  victorious.  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  recorded. 

ALEXANDRA* 

Queen  of  Jndea,  widow  and  successor  of  Alexander  Jannipns, 
a  wise  and  virtuous  princess,  who,  contrary  to  the  example  of  her 
husband,  studied  to  please  her  subjects,  and  preserved  peace  and 
prosperity  during  her  reign  of  seven  years.  She  died  in  the 
seventy -third  year  of  her  age,  B.  C.  70.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  and  tlie  latter  years  of  her  reign  were 
disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  her  younger  son,  Aristobulus,  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty,  as  he  had  been  exasperated  by  the  Ihvonr  his 
mother  showed  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees*  and  the  authority 
she  allowed  them. 

ALEXANDRA, 

Dauohter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  mother  of  Aristobulus  and  Mariamne, 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of  superior  powers  of  mind. 
When  Herod  ap(K)inted  Ammel,  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  high- 
prlesty  instead  of  her  son  Aristobulus,  who  had  a  right  to  mat 
office,  her  s])irited  conduct  caused  him  to  depose  Ananel  in  favour 
of  Aristobulus,  lierod,  displeased  at  her  interference,  hiu\  her 
confined  and  guarded  in  her  own  palace ;  but  Alexandra,  receiving 
an  invitation  ftom  Cleopatra  to  come  to  Egypt,  with  her  son, 
attempted  to  escape  with  him,  in  two  coffins;  they  were  discovered, 
however,  and  brought  back.  Herod,  jealous  of  the  aflection  of  the 
Jews  for  Aristobulus^  had  him  drowned,  which  so  much  affected 
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Alexandra,  that  ahe  at  first  reaohped  on  oommittiiiff  anidde;  but 
finally  decided  to  live»  that  she  might  revenge  nenelf  on  the 

murderer.  She  interested  Cleopatra  in  her  cause,  who  induced 
Anthou}-  to  send  for  Herod  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge, 
which,  by  presents  and  Uattcry,  he  succeeded  in  dohig.  And  when 
Herod  returned  he  again  ordered  Alexandra  to  be  confined.  Bnt 
Alexandra  showed  great  terror,  if  the  account  be  true,  and  cow- 
ardice, when  the  jealousy  of  Herod  induced  him  to  order  the 
death  of  his  wife  Mariamne.  Though  she  knew  the  innocence  of 
her  daughter,  she  was  so  much  alarmed,  for  fear  die  ahotUd  share 
the  same  fate,  that  she  sought  every  opportunity  Ibr  tradndng 
her,  and  praising  the  justice  of  Herod. 

After  tlic  deutli  of  Muriamne,  Herod's  grief  so  overcame  him,  that 
he  lost  his  health,  and  was  at  times  deranged.  While  m  this  state 
he  retired  to  Sanuoia,  leaving  Alexandra  at  Jerusalem.  Alexandra 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fortresses  near  the  capital,  that 
she  might  eventually  become  mistress  of  the  cit>';  Herod  being 
informed  of  her  attempts,  sent  orders  that  she  should  be  immediately 
put  to  death,  which  was  done,  about  B.  C.  27. 

ALICE, 

Queen  of  France,  wife  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Xhibaut  the  Great,  count  of  Champagne.  The  princess  received 
a  eaiefiil  education  in  the  magnificent  court  of  her  father;  and 
heiog  beaatifhl,  amiable,  intelligent,  and  imaginative,  Louis  tlie 
Seventh,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  IKJO,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  demanded  her  of  her  father.  To  cement  the  union  more 
strongly,  two  daughters  of  the  king  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  were  married  to  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  count  In 
1165,  she  had  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  Louis,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Philip  Augustus.  Beloved  by  her  husband,  whose  ill-health 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  Alice  not  only 
assisted  him  in  conducting  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  but  superintended 
the  education  of  her  son. 

Louis  died  in  11«0,  having  appointed  Alice  to  the  regency;  bat 
Philip  Augustus  being  married  to  Isabella  of  Ilaiiuuilt,  neice  to  the 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  this  nobleman  disputed  the  authority  of  Alice. 
PhiUp,  at  last,  sided  with  the  earl;  and  his  mother,  with  her 
brothers,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court.  She  appealed  to  Henry 
the  Second,  of  England,  who  was  delighted  to  assist  the  mother 
against  the  son,  as  Philip  was  constantly  inciting  his  sons  to  acts 
of  rebelUon  against  him.  Philip  marched  against  them ;  but  Henrj-, 
nnwiUing  to  give  tmttle,  commenced  negociations  with  him,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  king  to  his  mutlier  uud  uncles.  Philip 
also  agreed  to  pay  her  a  sum  equal  to  hvc  shilling's  and  teni)encc 
English  per  day,  for  her  maintenance,  and  to  give  up  her  dowry, 
wim  the  exception  of  the  ibrtified  places. 

Alice  again  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  government ; 
and  her  son  was  so  well  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  that,  in  ll'JO, 
on  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  confided,  by  the  advice  of  his 
barons,  the  education  of  his  son,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
to  Alice  and  her  brother,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Rheima. 
During  the  absence  of  the  king,  some  ecclesiastical  disturbances 
happened,  which  were  carried  before  the  pope.  ITie  prerogative 
of  PhiUp,  and  the  letters  of  Alice  to  Kome  concerning  it,  were 
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of  force  and  grandeur.  She  remonstruted  upon  the  enormity 
of  taking  advantage  of  an  alMence  caiiged  by  such  a  motive ;  and 
demanded  that  thuigs  should  at  least  lie  left  in  the  same  situation 
till  the  return  of  her  son.  By  this  firmness  she  obtained  her  point. 
Philip  returned  in  1192,  and  hist(»ry  takes  no  other  notiee  of  Aliee 
ailerwards,  tlian  to  mention  bome  reii^ioui>  houbcfi  which  bhe 
founded.   Sbe  died  at  Paris,  in  1205. 

ALICE, 

Of  France,  second  daughter  of  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France, 
and  of  Alice  of  Champagne,  was  betrothed,  at  the  age  of  ftmrteen,  to 

Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Seoood,  Of  England. 
Slie  was  taken  to  that  country  to  leani  the  langua#?e,  where  her 
beauty  made  such  an  impression  that  Henry  tlie  Second,  though 
an  old  man,  became  one  of  her  admirers.  He  placed  her  in  the 
castle  of  Woodstock,  where  his  mistress,  the  celebrated  Bosamond 
Clifford,  had  been  murdei-ed,  iis  was  then  reported,  by  his  jealous 
wife,  Eleanor  of  Gnienne.  Aliee  is  said  to  have  taken  the  ]»laee  of 
Kosaniond }  at  any  rate,  Ilenry's  conduct  to  her  so  irritated  Kiehard, 
tliat,  incited  by  nis  mother,  he  todk  np  arms  agiunst  his  fother. 
Henr>**s  death,  in  1189,  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  position  of 
atfairs ;  but  when  Richard  was  urged  by  Philip  Atifrustus  of  France 
to  fultil  his  oTifra^ronient  to  his  sister  Alice,  Kiehard  refust'd,  allefrin^ 
that  she  had  laid  u  daughter  by  his  father.  The  subsequent  marriage 
of  Richard  with  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  so  enraged  PhiUp  Augustus, 
that  from  that  time  he  became  the  relentless  enemy  of  the  ILnglidi 
king.  Alice  returned  to  France,  and  in  1195  she  married  William 
the  Third,  count  of  Ponthieu.  She  was  the  victim  of  the  licentious 
pa:>sious  of  the  £nglish  monarch.  Had  she  been  as  happily  married 
as  lier  mothec^  she  would,  probable,  have  showed  as  amiable  a 
dispoflition,  and  a  mind  of  like  excellence.  9 

ALLIK  ABBT, 

Is  an  Ajnericaa  lady,  whose  poems  have  appeared  in  sevenl 

periodicals  with  the  signature  "Nilla,"  her  own  name  reversed,  dn» 
ring  several  years  }>ast.  In  1^<.")0,  her  prose  and  poetical  contributions 
to  the  Boston  Journal  were  published.  "Home  Ballads,  a  book  for 
Xew  Englandcrs,"  is  the  title  of  the  work,  which  well  describes 
its  spirit  and  sentiment  '*Thu  writings  of  Miss  Allin,"  says  a 
contemporary  biographer,  "are  filled  with  warm  sympathies  for  the 
working  world;  she  has  a  eh<eriiil,  liupcful  jihilosophy,  and  loves 
home,  children,  and  friends.  The  expression  of  these  feelings  makes 
her  ballads  popuhir." 

ALLISH, 

A  JswiSH  Lady,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centur}'.  She  was  a  German  or  Pole  ])y  ])irth,  the  daughter 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai,  called  "Magister  Sluskiensis,"  whicli  nieans 
pi-obably  chief  Rabbi  of  ISlutzk  in  Lithuania.  She  translated  Irom 
Hebrew  into  German  the  book  called  '*Shomerim  Labboker,**  the 
Watches  for  Morning,  a  collection  of  prayers  and  supplications  re- 
cited by  the  pious  German  Jews  every  morning.  This  translation 
was  made  in  1704,  duruig  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  company 
with  her  hnsband,  R.  Aaron  ben  R.  AUknm  Geu.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  1704^  and  has 
since  been  ii'equently  rcpriiitcd. 
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ALOABA, 

An  Italian  princess,  daughter  of  a  count  named  Peter.  She  was 
married  to  Pandulph,  sumamed  Ironhead,  who  styled  himself  |)ri!i<"o, 
duke,  and  marquis.  He  was,  by  inlieritance,  prince  of  Capua  and 
Bcuevento,  and  the  most  potent  nobleman  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Capua,  ia  981,  leaving  five  sons  by  Aloara,  all  of  whom  were 
unfortunate,  and  three  of  them  died  violent  deaths.  Aloara  began 
to  roifxn  conjointly  with  one  of  her  sons  in  982,  and  goverucd  with 
wisdom  and  coun^e.   She  died  in  992. 

It  is  asserted  that  Aloara  put  to  death  her  nephew,  lest  he  should 
wrest  the  principality  fh>m  her  son;  and,  that  St  Nil  then  predicted 
the  fidlnre  of  her  posterity. 

ALOTSIA,  SIQEA, 

Of  Toledo,  a  Spanish  lady  celebrated  for  her  learning,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Paul  the  Third,  pope  of  Rome,  in  1540,  in  Latin, 

Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  She  was  afterwards  called  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  where  she  composed  several  works,  and 
died  young. 

ALPHAIZULI, 

»  Maria,  a  poetess  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  She 
was  called  the  Arabian  Sappho,  being  of  Moorish  extraction. 
Excellent  works  of  hei-s  are  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  Many 
Spanish  women  of  that  time  cultivated  the  muses  with  success^ 
pai'ticularly  the  Andaiusiaus. 

ALTOYITI,  MARSEILLE  V\ 

A  Florentine  lady  who  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  devoted 
herself  tdPwiithtg  Italian  poetxy.  She  died  in  1609« 

AMALIE,  ANN, 

Princess  of  Prussia,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  William  the 
First,  King  of  Prussia,  and  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great.  She  was 
born  on  the  9th.  of  November,  1723,  and  from  lur  childhood  slicwcd 
great  talent,  especially  for  music,  with  the  theoretical  and  historical 
knowledge  of  which  siie  became  so  thoroughly  conversant,  as  to  be 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  one  of  her  time.  At  the  age  of  twen^r- 
one,  she  became  Princess-Abbess  of  Quedlinburgh,  and  from  that 
time  to  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th.  uf  March,  1787,  all 
her  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Abbey,  was  engrossed  by  her  fiivourite  study. 

At  her  death  her  nmsicid  library,  said  to  be  the  most  splendid 
and  complete  ever  collected,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  with  a  proviso  tluit  rendered  it  all  but  use- 
less} namely,  that  nothing  should  be  copied,  nor  any  piece  taken 
tNm  it 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  harsh  character  and 

d<*;?matical  spirit.  Her  musical  compositions  are  stiff  and  cold,  and 
in  the  severe  style  of  the  old  school.  Haydn,  who  represented  the 
new  school,  was  a  complete  horror  to  her;  and  the  celebrated 
Grann,  who  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Death  of  Jesns,  fiir  her 
brother  Frederick,  was  told  ])y  lier  that  his  aiw  were  too  BOft  and 
sentimental,  and  too  much  in  the  opera  style. 
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AMALASWINTH, 

Daughter  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  mother  of 
Athalaric,  by  Euthcric.  Stie  inherited  her  father's  posscssioiifi,  ua 
gnurditm  of  her  son;  endeavouring  to  educate  him  in  the  nuumeif 
and  learning  of  the  more  polished  Romans,  she  offended  her  nobles, 
who  conspired  against  her,  and  obtained  the  goveniaient  of  the 
young  prince.  Athalaric  was  inured,  by  them»  to  debauchery,  and 
be  siiak  mder  his  excesses,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
year  534.  The  afflicted  mother  knew  not  how  to  support  herself 
apainst  her  rebellious  subjects,  but  by  takiiijr  as  her  husband  and 
partner  on  the  throne,  her  cousin  Tiieodar,  wlio,  to  his  everlasting^ 
iiilaniy,  caused  her  to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  534.  ¥or  learning 
or  Iwniiiiiity  sbe  liad  fbw  equals.  She  receiTed  and  convened  wltfi 
amteBsadoia  from  various  nations  without  the  aid  of  an  Interpreter. 

AMALIE,  ANNA, 

DucHKSs  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  was  a  German  princess, 
highly  distinguished  toe  her  talents  and  virtues,  wlum  patronage 
was  powerfhily  exerted  for  the  improvement  of  taste  and  learning 
among  her  countrymen.  She  was  the  daufrhter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  niece  of  Frederick  the  Second  of  I^ussia. 
Her  birth  took  place  October  24th.,  1739.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, she  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  left  her 
a  widow,  after  a  union  of  about  two  years.  The  commencement 
of  tlie  seven  years'  war,  which  tlien  took  place,  rendered  her 
situation  peculiarly  embarrassing,  as,  while  herself  a  minor,  she 
was  called  to  the  guardianship  of  her  infant  son,  the  sovereign  of 
the  little  state  over  which  she  presided.  To  add  to  her  dUBeultiee, 
she  found  herself  obliged,  as  a  princess  of  the  empire,  to  take  part 
against  her  uncle,  the  great  Frederick,  liut  he  treated  her  person- 
ally with  great  rej»pcct,  and  (hough  her  provinces  suffered  severely, 
they  were  preserved  ftom  absolnte  ruin.  When  peace  was  estab* 
Ushcd,  she  directed  her  cares  to  the  education  of  her  sons,  and  the 
public  affairs  of  the  duchy.  Her  regency  was  attended  with  great 
advanta^jcs  to  the  country.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  in  public  establishments,  she  was 
alike  aedulons;  and  under  her  fostering  patronage  a  new  spirit 
sprang  up  among  her  people,  and  dUTused  its  inthience  over  the 
north  of  Germany.  Foreigners  of  distinction,  artists,  and  men  of 
learning,  were  attracted  to  her  court,  either  as  visitors  or  tixed 
residents.  The  use  of  a  large  library  was  given  to  the  public; 
a  new  theatre  erected,  and  provision  was  made  for  tiie  improved 
education  of  youth.  The  university  of  Jena  underwent  a  revision, 
and  the  lil>erality  of  the  princess  was  exerted  in  niodifyinj^  and 
extending  tlie  establishment.  She  delighted  m  the  society  of  uien 
of  talents  and  literatore,  and  succeedeia  in  drawing  within  the  dr- 
cle  of  her  influence  many  individuals  of  high  "celebrity.  The  city 
of  Weimar  became  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  Gcnnany,  whom  the  duchess  encouraged,  by  her  liberal 
patronage,  to  come  and  reside  at  her  court  Wielund,  Herder,  Schiller, 
and  Goetlie,  formed  a  constellation  of  genius  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud.  They  all  held  some  distinguished  offlcc  about 
her  court.  The  duchess  withdrew,  in  1775,  from  public  life,  hav- 
uig  given  up  the  sovereign  authority  to  her  eldest  sou  Carl  August, 
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then  of  age.  Her  health,  which  had  suffered  from  a  recent  severe 
attack  of  illness,  made  this  retirement  desirable ;  and  she  also  an* 
tidpated  great  gnittflcatioii  Ihnii  the  Btndy  of  thoss  «rt»  to  which 
she  had  always  been  attached,  especially  music,  with  which  she 
was  intimately  acquainted.  The  conclusion  of  her  life  was  clouded  by 
misfortune ;  and  the  deaths  of  several  of  her  relatives,  the  ruin  of 
royal  houses  with  which  she  was  comiected,  and  the  miseries  oc- 
caisioned  by  the  Ftench  invasion  of  Germany,  contributed  to  em- 
bitter the  last  moments  of  her  existence.  She  died  in  April,  1807, 
and  was  interred  on  the  Idth,  of  that  mooJth  at  Weimar. 

AMALIE,  CATHABINA, 

A  DAUOHTRR  of  coust  PhlUp  Dieterich.  of  WjMo^  was  tNnrn 

in  1640,  and  married  in  1664,  to  coont  George  Lonis  of  Alpach,  at 
which  place  she  died  in  1696.  She  had  in  her  time  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  hymns ;  which,  however,  it  is  said,  were 
^more  remarkable  for  the  pure  and  pions  feelings  which  they  express, 
than  for  their  poetical  merit."  A  collection  of  them  was  pol^ished 
under  the  title  ''AndKchtige  Singektinst,"  ia  1690. 

AMALIE,  ELIZABETH, 

Landgravine  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  was  the  daughter  of  count  Philip 
Loids  the  Second  of  Hanau  Milnzenbcrg,  and  granddaughter  by 
the  mother's  side  of  William  the  First  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  She 
was  bom  in  1602,  at  her  father's  castle  at  Hanau,  where  she  spent 
the  first  part  of  her  life,  and  received  an  excellent  education.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty  and  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  of  sound  judgment  and  true  piety.  All  her  best 
and  greatest  qnalities  were  called  into  play,  when»  after  her 
marriage  to  Wifliam  the  Fiflh,  laiulgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which 
took  place  in  her  seventeenth  year;  and  subsequent  widowhood, 
W^ich  took  place  eighteen  years  after,  she  was  constrained  to  take 
the  management  of  tlie  afMrs  of  t|ie  principality,  until  her  eldest 
son,  who  was  then  hnt  eight  years  of  age,  uionid  be  able  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  This  was  in  that  sanguinary  period  of 
German  history,  called  "the  thirty  years  war."  during  the  latter 
twelve  of  which,  she  had  to  contend  not  against  public  enemies 
only,  hnt  also  against  relatives,  who  desired  to  take  advantsge  of 
her  precaxlous  mtuation,  and  who  made  various  attempts  to  deprive 
her  of  her  possessions.  Her  pnulent  policy  and  undaunted  spirit 
however  completely  thwarted  all  these,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  blessings  of  peace  restored  to  her  country,  and  of 
resigning  into  the  liands  of  her  son,  who  was  afterwards  sumamed 
"the  just;"  the  government  of  her  little  realm,  which  she  had 
conduc»^ed  safely  through  the  sea  of  jiolitical  troubles,  increased  in 
territorial  extent  and  in  moral  power,  amid  surrounding  states. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  thus  summed  up,  in 
a  recent  Biographical  Dictionary,  edited  by  George  Long,  Esq.,  and 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Dilfusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  : — 

"The  Landgravine  Amalie  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  administration,  and  knew  the  constitution  and  the  wants 
of  her  own  dominions,  as  well  as  the  secret  motives  which  determined 
the  actions  of  foreign  cabinets.  She  readily  comprehended  the  true 
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state  of  her  political  relations,  and  this  penetradoii  was  accompanied 
by  decision.  She  was  moderate  in  her  prosperity,  and  ^;teftdfjist  in 
misfortune  She  used  to  say  that  calamities  are  wholesome,  to 
prevent  our  becoming  overbearing  in  prosperity.  She  possessed 
the  power  of  fining  the  afltectiona  of  thoae  aroand  her,  and  of 
making  herself  feared  when  she  thought  it  necessary.  She  wa.s 
affable  to  all,  and  gcnerons  towards  those  who  had  offended  her. 
She  WAS  foud  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  she  alwavs  distinguished 
men  of  talent  and  learning.  She  was  m  rare  commnation  of  the 
manly  virtties  of  a  prince,  with  the  mild  and  hnmane  apirU  of  a 
woman." 

AMALTHiEA, 

The  name  of  the  sibyl  of  Cumaj,  who  is  said  to  have  offered 
to  Tarquin  the  Second,  or  The  Proud,  king  of  Rome,  B.  C.  524, 
nine  books,  containing  the  Roman  destinies,  and  demanded  for 
them  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  He  derided  her,  fbr  anpposing 
that  he  would  give  so  high  a  priee  for  her  books ;  she  went  away 
and  burnin^j;  three  of  then),  returned  and  asked  the  same  price 
for  the  otlier  six;  this  being  again  denied,  she  burnt  three  moi*e, 
and  offered  the  lemahiing  three,  without  lesiiening  her  denumd. 
Upon  which  Tarquin,  consulting  the  pontiffs,  was  advised  to  hnj 
them.  These  books,  called  the  "Sibylline  Oracles,"  were  in  such 
esteem,  that  two  magistrates  were  created  to  consult  them  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  books,  and  the  story  about  them, 
were  probably  fiMcations  of  the  priests  of  Rome,  to  fanpose  on 
that  superstitious  people,  and  increase  their  own  importance,  by 
occasionally  quoting  and  interpreting  these  oracles.  The  story  is 
also  of  importance  in  showing  the  spiritual  iuliuence  the  mind  of 
woman  exerted  over  that  proud  nation  which  owed  its  greatness 
to  the  aword.  Even  there  the  strength  of  man  was  fain  to  seek 
aid  from  the  quicker  intellect  and  more  refined  mocai  aense  of 
womau. 

AMASTRIS, 

Dauohtkr  of  Oxathi*es,  the  brother  of  Darius  Codomannus,  the 
last  king  of  Persia,  was  ^yen  in  marriage  by  Alexander,  after  his 
tetom  from  India,  to  Cratcrns,  from  whom  she  was  separated  about 
B.  C.  323.  Dionysin-s  the  tyrant  of  Hcraclea,  was  her  next  husband, 
to  whose  prosperity  Iier  influence,  wealth,  and  talents  greatly  con- 
tributed. At  his  death,  ii.  C.  306,  he  left  to  her  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  the  guardianship  of  their  three  children.  She  next 
married  Lysimachus,  and  after  liying  with  him  for  some  time  at 
Ilcraclca,  followed  him  to  Sardis,  where  he  divorced  her,  in  order 
to  marry  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  king  of 
Egypt.  She  then  returned  to  her  kingdom  of  Heraclca,  and  was 
murdered  by  her  t#o  sons,  who  luid  governed  the  state  badly  dnr* 
iug  her  absence.  Thus  sadly  terminated  the  career  of  this  woman, 
who  displayed  singular  talents  for  government,  and  whose  memory 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  city  Amastris,  which  she  founded 
un  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia. 

AMBOISE, 

Frances  d',  daughter  of  Louis  d'Amboise,  is  celebrated  for  the 
improvement  iie  introduced  in  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
Bretons,    ir'.e  was  wife  of  Peter  the  Second,  duke  of  Brittany, 
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whose  groat  inhninanity  to  her  she  bore  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  which  she  opposed  with  a  gentleness  and  moderatiou  that 
gradually  gained  his  aDection  and  confidence. 

She  rendered  moderation  and  temperance  ftsliionable,  not  only 
at  court,  but  throughout  the  city  of  Rennes,  where  she  resided ; 
and  wlien  the  duke,  desirous  of  i)rofiting  by  this  economy,  proposed 
laying  impost  upon  the  people,  the  duchess  persuaded  him  against 
it.'  She  used  all  her  influence  over  her  husband  for  the  good  of 
the  ptibHc,  and  the  advancement  of  religion. 

When  Peter  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  his  disorder,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  was  asc  ribed  to  magic,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  seek  a  necromancer  to  counteract  the  spell  under 
whic3i  he  mtf^red  bat  the  good  sense  of  the  dncfaess  led  her  to 
n^t  this  expedient.  Her  husband  died  October,  1467.  His  suc- 
cessor treated  her  with  indignity,  and  her  father  wished  her  to 
marry  the  prince  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  protector.  But 
the  duchess  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  when  M.  d'Amboise  attempted  to  fbfce  her  to  yfM 
to  his  wishes,  she  took  refuge  in  the  convent  dei  Trots  Maries, 
near  Yanne?,  where  she  assumed  the  Carmelite  habit.   She  died 

October  4th.,  H85. 

AM£LIA    MARIA    FR£D££ICA  AUGUSTA, 

Duchess  and  princess  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in  1794.  Her  father, 
prince  Maximilian,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
Christian.  His  eldest  brother,  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Saxony,  ruled  this  country  sixty -four  years, 
fi'om  1763  to  1827.  His  reign  was  one  tif  much  vicissitude,  as  it 
embraced  the  period  of  Napoleon's  career.  An  allusion  to  the 
political  events  of  that  day  is  not  foreign  to  the  present  subject, 
as  the  literary  abilities  and  consequent  fame  of  the  Princess  Amelia  - 
could  never  have  been  developed  under  the  old  order  of  things  In 
a  contracted  German  court;  neither  could  she  have  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  life  essential  to  the  exercise  of  her  dramatic  talent: 
bom  fifty  years  sooner,  she  would  have  ranked  merely  among  the 
serene  highnesaes  of  whom  **to  live  and  die"  forms  all  the  history. 
Fortunately  fbr  Amelia,  the  storms  that  were  to  clear  the  political 
atmosphere  began  before  la^r  birth  :  from  the  age  of  twelve  till 
that  of  twenty-three  she  saw  iier  family  suffering  exile;  then 
enjoying  return  and  sovereignty ;  her  uncle  prisoner — again  trium- 
phant During  this  period  her  opportunities  for  observation,  her 
suggestions  for  Ihoughty  lier  mental  education,  were  most  various 
and  extensive.  Scenes  and  characters  were  studied  fresh  from  life 
— "not  obtained  through  books."  In  1827,  her  uncle,  king  Frederic 
Augustus,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother  Anthony — a 
rather  joUy  old  person,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  his*  niece  Amelia. 
She  possessed  much  intiu^nce  over  him,  and  exercised  it  in  a  way  that 
gained  her  great  favour  with  liigh  and  low.  In  1830,  a  revolution 
changed  the  government  from  a  despotism  to  a  limited  monarchy. 
Anthony  died  In  1836,  when  the  brother  of  Amelia  became  sov- 
ereign. Under  her  lucle's  reign  it  would  have  scarcely  been 
possible  for  her  to  appear  as  the  authoress  of  acted  dramas;  but 
her  brother  had  been  brought  up  under  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  considered  it  no  derogation  for  a  scion  of  royalty  to  extend 
the  influence  of  virtue  and  elevated  morality  by  the  aid  of  an  art 
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that  mmkes  Its  way  to  the  general  pablic  with  a  pocnliar  foroe. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  her  lint  drama,  which  was 
offered  under  the  name  of  Amelia  Heiter,  was  refused  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  court  theatre,  and  only  appeared  thcra  alter  its  couiirmed 
success  on  the  sta^e  at  Berlin. 

The  Princess  Amelia  has  gained  by  her  plays  a  popalarity 
deservedly  excecdin^^  any  of  her  pre»lec'os.*Jors  or  contemporaries  in 
the  kind  she  has  undertaken;  for  it  nm^t  be  remembered  she  is, 
though  a  woman  of  genius,  no  poet;  her  mind  is  elevated,  truth- 
loyingy  and  eager  to  convey  nseral  lessons  i  she  possesses  a  delicate 
discrimination  of  character,  and  infinity  of  gentle  humours;  her 
style  is  refined,  a!ul,  at  all  times,  as  elegant  as  the  attention  to 
proprieties  of  the  dramatis  persomc  will  permit.  She  attacks  self- 
ishness and  deception  with  an  unflinching  hostility,  and  her  instruc- 
tions are  conveved  by  snch  amnsing  and  natnral  delineations  tliat 
they  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  detestation  of  these  vices;  and  even 
when  snoli  emotions  arc  transient,  they  are  a  refteshing  dewto  the 
hard  soil  they  cannot  penetrate. 

Before  leaving  the  account  of  this  illustrious  lady,  it  may  be  re* 
marked  that  her  family  are  distinguished  by  something  more  than 
"leather  and  prunella"  from  the  merely  **monareh  crowned."  The 
present  king,  Amelia's  brother,  has  publi>lied  a  work  on  botany 
and  mineralogy,  and  Prince  John  the  Younger  has  translated  Dante 
Into  German  Poetry.  She  had  a  grandmother  too^  another  Pilocess 
Amelia,  or  Amalie,  whose  biography  is  to  be  found  in  a  preceding 
.part  of  this  work,  who  composed  operas. 

AMELIA, 

QuEKN  of  Greece,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reigning  duke 
of  Oldenbuigh,  by  his  first  wifi).   8he  was  bom  December  21st.y 

1818,  and  married  to  king  Otho,  in  November  1836.   She  isnniver- 

sally  beloved  by  her  subjects,  possessing  all  those  virtues  and 
accomplisbments  which  are  the  brightest  jewels  of  a  crowned  head. 

AMELIA, 

TouNOBar  child  of  Geoige  the  Third  and  Qneen  Charlotte.  She 
iiras  an  amiable  and  accomplished  princess,  whose  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  was  only  equalled  by  her  fervent  piety  and  pure  benevolence. 
She  wa£»  born  in  178^,  and  died  in  1810;  and  so  much  was  she 
beloved  by  her  royal  Ihther.  that  her  early  death  Is  said  to  have 
had  a  serions  eilbct  upon  his  mind. 

AMELIE  MAKIA,  EX-QUEEN   OF   THE  FRENCH, 

Daughtfr  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was 
married  to  Louis  Philippe,  then  the  exiled  duke  d'Orleans,  November, 
1809.  It  wasy  apparently,  a  marriage  of  affection  with  the  dnke, 
bnt  on  her  ride  of  that  alMorblng  love  whic  h  seemed  to  seek  nothing 

beyond  the  content  of  her  husband — except  his  salvation — to  eom- 
pletc  her  felicity.  In  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  she  was  with  him 
as  hU  wife;  sensible  to  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune  only  as  these 
afltoted  her  husband. 

In  1814,  after  the  fidl  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  his 
family  removed  to  Paris;  and  the  iunuense  estates  of  his  futher 
were  restored  to  hiiu«  At  Neuilly  he  resided  in  a  superb  palace, 
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snrroiuided  with  every  luxnry;  yet  amid  all  this  magniiioence  tb* 
simple  tastes,  order,  and  economy,  which  distinguish  tlio  presence 
of  a  good  wife,  were  predominant.  The}'  had  nine  children  born 
to  them;  the  training  of  these  while  young  was  their  mother's 
care,  and  her  example  of  obedience  and  reverence  towards  her 
husband,  deepened  and  decided  his  influence  over  his  family,  which 
was  a  model  of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic  virtues. 

By  the  events  of  July,  1830,  Louis  Philippe  became  King  of 
the  French ;  bnt  this  honour  seenu  only  to  have  Increased  the  cares 
of  his  wife  by  her  fears  on  his  account ;  she  never  appears  to  have 
valued  the  station  for  any  accession  of  dignity  and  importance  it 
gave  to  her.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  she  was  very  adverse  to  his 
assuming  the  sceptre ;  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  woman's  love, 
she  probably  felt  that  his  happiness,  if  not  his  good  name  and  his 
life,  mi^?ht  be  perilled;  but  he  decided  to  be  king,  and  she  meekly 
took  her  place  by  his  side,  sharing  his  troubles,  but  not  seeking 
to  share  his  power.  The  French  nation  resi)e(;ted  her  character, 
and  never  imputed  any  of  the  king's  folly,  treachery,  and  meanness, 
to  her;  still  the  fervid  truth  of  her  soul  was  never  surmised  till 
she  descended  fVom  the  throne.  Then  she  displayed  what  is  far 
nobler  than  royalty  of  birth  or  station,  the  innate  moral  strength 
of  woman's  nature,  when,  forgetting  self  and  sustaining  every  trial 
with  a  calm  courage,  she  devotes  her  energies  for  the  salyanon  of 
others.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  queen  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  abdicati(jn  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  kneeling  before  him  she  ex- 
claimed— "Cost  ie  devoir  d'un  roi  de  mourir  parmi  son  peuplel** 
Bat  when  he  resQlved  on  flight,  it  Is  known  that  her  presence  of 
mind  sustained  and  guided  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  child. 
The  sequel  Is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  They  fled  to  England; 
Louis  Philippe  left  Paris  for  the  last  time  and  for  ever,  on  the  26th. 
of  February,  1848.  Supported  on  the  arm  of  his  noble  wife,  he  • 
reached  the  carriage  tliat  bore  them  ftom  their  kingdom,  and  on 
the  26th.  of  August,  1850,  he  passed  from  this  world — forgiven  of 
his  sins,  let  us  hope.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  philosopher^  that  is 
to  say,  an  intidel;  but  at  the  closing  scene  the  piety  and  prayers 
of  his  wife  seem  to  have  been  heard ;  the  old  king  became  a  young 
penitent,  performing  with  earnestness  those  holy  rites  his  wife  be- 
lieves necessary  to  salvation.  And  slie,  who  could  never  be  happy 
if  parted  from  him  even  for  a  day,  resigned  him  to  God  without 
a  murmur ; — and  now  deyotes  herself  to  the  interests  her  deceased 
husband  considered  Important,  calmly  and  cheerftilly  as  though  he 
was  still  by  her  side.  Well  might  that  husband  feel  what  one  of  his 
biographers  observes  he  manifested  so  strongly,  that  "It  was  im- 
possible to  be  in  the  company  of  Louis  Pliiiippe  for  half  an  houn 
without  some  indication  m  his  remarkable  reflect  for  bis  wifo,** 
.And  it  should  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  in  his 
domestic  life,  as  husband  and  father,  he  deserves  the  highest  re- 
gard. This  purity  of  private-  morah-;,  so  rare  in  the  stations  he  oc- 
cup\ed,  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  early  edu- 
cation, almost  entirely  conducted  by  a  woman— hence  his  respect 
for  the  sex. 

We  place  the  name  of  Amelie,  ex-Queen  of  the  French,  in  our 
record,  nut  because  she  has  worn  a  crown,  or  displayed  great  talents, 
or  performed  any  distinguished  deedi  but  becniuse  she  has  been 
the  polbct  ewnple  of  a  ^ood  wifo. 
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AMMANATI,  LAUKA  BATTIFEKKI, 

Wife  of  Bartholemew  Ammanati,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and  arcbf- 
tcct,  was  daughter  of  John  Anthony  Buttiftrri,  and  born  at  Trbino. 
in  1513.  She  becaiue  celebrated  for  her  genius  and  learuiug. 
Her  poems  are  higlilf  estaeiiied,  Sbe  was  one  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Introvati  Academy  at  Siemut;  sad  died  at  Florence,  in  1589, 
aged  seventy- six.  8bc  is  considered  one  of  tbe  best  ItaUen  poets 
of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 

AHOBETTS,  MARIA  PELLEGRINA, 

Is  the  ooljr  female  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 

in  Italy,  exropt  Bassi  of  Bologna.  She  was  l)orn  at  Oiieplia,  in 
1756,  and  died  in  1787,  being  thus  ent  otf  in  the  flower  of  her  life. 
This  extraordinary  female  maintained  theses  iu  pliilo^ophy  ugainst 
all  who  <di08e  to  api)ear  as  disputants,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and 
received  her  degree  from  the  university  In  her  twenty-first.  8be 
composed  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  dower  among  the  RomnTis, 
entitled  **l>e  jure  Dotium  apud  Romanos,"  which  was  printed  alter 
her  death.   Modesty  and  piety  were  among  her  reputed  Tirtnes. 

ANACOANAp 

Or  "Flower  of  gold,"  was  the  sister  of  Behocliio,  cacique  or  king 
of  Xaragua,  one  of  the  five  kingdoms  into  whieli  Hayti  was  divided, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  discovery  of  tbe  island  by  Columbus,  in  14U2. 
She  was  the  wilb  of  Gaonabo^  a  Garib,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  another  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Maquana,  and  was  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  the  island.  Cuotmbo  made  war  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  seized  and  carried  oil'  by  them,  w  hen  his  widow 
went  to  live  with  her  brother,  whose  kingdom  she  assisti'd  to  go- 
Tern.  She  at  all  times  manifested  great  partiality  fbr  the  white 
strangers,  and  was  greatly  pleased  when  a  young  Spanish  euvalier, 
Don  Hernando  dc  Guevara,  proposed  to  maiTv  her  daughter  Higuey- 
mota.  Obstacles  were,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  marriage 
by  Roldan,  the  governor  of  the  district,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
himself  enamoured  of  the  bvfde  elect;  the  suitor  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  island,  divisions  ensued  in  which  Columbus  himsc>lf  was 
implicated,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Anacoana  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom,  she  is  reported  to  have 
ideteMd  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  she  ftnmerly  liked  them. 

In  1503,  Don  Nicholas  de  Ovando  succeeded  Bobadllla  as  gover- 
nor of  the  island,  and,  acting  on  the  impression  of  her  supposed 
animosity,  seized  the  queen  of  Xaragua  while  at  an  entertainment 
to  which  he  had  invited  her  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  oonntiy, 
and  hanged  her,  burning  in  the  house  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, the  rest  of  the  Indians.  The  Spanish  historians  generally 
agree  in  representing  this  ill-fated  princess  as  **a  woman  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  acctnnplishments,  with  an  inquiring  and  inieiligeut 
mtad»  and  flimous  among  her  subjects  ibr  her  power  of  composhig 
•areytos,'  or  legeTiriary  ballads,  chanted  by  the  natives  as  an  accom- 
panlmeiit  to  their  national  dances.*' 


ANASTA8IA» 

A  CuRjsTiAX  nufftyr  of  Boiiie»  in  the  Diodeslan  persecution.  Her 
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father,  Prebextal,  was  a  pa^aii,  and  her  mother,  Flausta,  a  Christian* 
who  instracted  her  in  the  principles  of  her  own  religion.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  was  married  to  Piiblius  Patricius,  a  Roman 
knight,  who  obtained  a  rich  patrimony  with  her ;  Ijiit  he  no  sooner 
discovered  her  to  be  a  Christian,  than  he  ti-eatcd  her  harshly, 
confined  her,  and  kept  her  almoet  in  want  of  necessaries  while  ho 
spent  her  wealth  in  ali  kinds  of  extravagance.  He  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  Anastasia  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  works  of  charity,  bi»oiidin<?  her  wliole 
fortune  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  Christiaus,  by  whom  the 
prisons  were  then  filled. 

But  she,  and  her  three  female  servants,  sisters,  were  soon  arrested 
as  Christians,  and  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Refusing  to  do 
this,  the  three  sisters  were  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  Anastasia 
conducted  to  prison.  She  was  then  exiled  to  the  island  of  Palmaria ; 
bnt  soon  afterwards  brought  back  to  Rome,  and  buimed  alive.  Her 
remains  were  buried  in  a  garden  by  Apollonia,  a  Christian  woman, 
and  a  church  was  afterwards  biult  on  the  spot.  Anastasia  suffered 
about  A.  D.  303. 

ANASTASIA,  SAINT, 

Several  eminently  pious  women  are  known  by  this  name.  The 
earliest  and  most  famous  among  them  lived  at  Corinth,  about  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  that  city.  She  heard 
the  apostle,  and  was  seized  with  a  tinn  eonvietion  that  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  that  eminent  disciple  of  Christ  were  true.  She  joined 
the  Cluistian  chnich  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents  and 
relations.  Although  betrothed  to  a  Gorinthian  whose  interests  made 
him  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  she  nevertheless 
sufiered  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  to  shake  her  in  her  enthusi- 
asm for  the  new  faith.  She  prevailed  even  so  far  upon  her  lover 
as  to  make  him  resolve  to  become  a  Christian.  Finally  she  was 
compelled,  on  account  of  persecution,  to  conceal  herself  In  a  vault. 
But  her  lover,  to  whom  she  had  declared  her  intention  of  living 
the  life  of  a  viigin  devoted  to  God,  betrayed  her  «etreat.  Every 
attempt  to  make  her  raeant  proved  fhiitless.  She  suffered  the  death 
of  a  martyr;  and  her  lover  died  soon  afterwards,  a  victim  to  renume 
and  gheL  JPetraich  mentioiis  her  several  times  in  his  poems. 

ANCELOT,  VIRGINIE, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  M.  Ancelot,  author  of  "Marie  Padilla," 
and  many  other  tragedies  and  dramas  of  great  popularity,  has  a 
UlerBry  reputation  little  inferior  to  that  of  her  husband.'  As  an 
author  of  vaudevilles — that  species  of  writing  in  which  the  French 
excel,  she  is  regarded  as  having  surpassed  her  husband ;  while  her 
novels  have  displayed  no  small  degree  of  talent.  She  resides  in 
Paris,  where  her  works  are  highly  prized  by  that  increasing  class 
of  novel-readers,  who  are  willing  to  bo  amused  and  interested  with 
portraitures  of  the  bright  side  of  nature,  the  good  which  nuiy  be 
found  in  humanity,  and  hoped  for  in  the  future  of  our  race. 

Madame  Ancelot  exhibits  artistic  skill  in  the  plot  of  her  stories; 
her  style  is  unexceptionable,  and  above  all  she  h  s  the  merit  of 
purity  of  thought,  and  soundness  of  moral  principle.  The  most 
noted  of  her  novels  are  "Gabrielle,"  "Emerance,"  and  "Mediirine.** 
The  first  named  has  been  Included  in  the  **jBiblioth^ue  de'fUitey*' 
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and  has  passed  through  several  editiotis.  The  spirit  und  &tvlo  of 
this  work  are  in  aeeordsnce  with  the  sentiiiient  of  the  popular 
Snglfeh  noVek;  those  who  admire  Mrs.  Gore*s  writings  will  lllid 
as  much  to  amuse  and  interest  them  ill  '^abrieUef"  with  a  mom 
elevated,  tone  of  moral  feehog. 

ANCHITA, 

WiFB  of  Cleomhmtus,  king  of  Sptaeta^  mm  mother  of  PauMahn^ 

who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Plutu-a;  aflerwanli» 
by  his  fooliijh  and  arrogant  conduct  disgusted  his  counrrvmon, 
whom  he  also  agreed  to  betray  to  the  Persian  king,  on  condition 
of  reeeiTini^  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Hto  treason  being  discovered, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  fVoni  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  force  him.  His  pursuers  therefore  blocked  up  the  door 
with  stones,  the  first  of  which,  in  the  proud  juiKui>h  of  a  Spartan 
mother,  was  placed  by  Anchita.  Pausanias  died  there  of  hunger, 
B.  C.  471, 

ANDBEINI,  ISABELLA, 

Was  bom  at  Padua,  in  1563.  She  became  an  actress  of  great 
fame,  and  was  flattered  by  the  appl  aiisos  of  men  of  wit  mid  learning 
of  her  time.  The  Italian  theatre  was  considered,  in  that  day,  a 
literary  iustitutioo.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  uf  elegant  figure, 
beaatinil  countenance,  and  melodious  voice ;  of  taste  in  her  profes* 
sion,  and  conversant  with  the  French  and  Spanish  laugiuiges;  nor 
was  she  unacquainted  with  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  She  was 
a  votary  of  the  muses,  and  cultivated  poetry  with  ardour  and  success. 
The  IntenH  academicians  of  Pavia^  cooftnred  npon  her  the  honours 
of  their  society,  and  the  title  of  Isabella  Andreini,  Comica  Gelosa, 
Aeademica  Intenta,  detta  I'Accesa.  She  dedicated  her  works  to 
cardinal  Aldobrandini,  (nephew  to  pope  Clement  the  Eighth,)  by 
whom  she  was  greatly^esteemed,  and  for  whom  many  of  her  poems 
were  composed.  In  France,  whither  she  made  a  tonr,  she  mes  with 
a  most  flattering  reception  from  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  court. 
She  died  in  1604,  at  Lyons,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Her  husband  was  overwhelmed  with  atfiictiou  at  her  los^,  and 
erected  a  monnment  to  her  memory,  in  the  city  in  which  she  ex-* 
pired,  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  commemoiatiTe  of  her  virtues; 
The  learned  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  pronouncing  panegyrics 
on  her  character.  Even  a  medal  was  struck  to  commenimorate  her 
abilities,  bearing  her  likeness  on  one  side,  and  a  ligure  of  Fame 
on  the  otiier,  with  this  insciiptloii— ^iEtema  Fama.** 

Her  works  are  numerous,  and  much  admired  by  the  lofffs  Of 
Italian  literature;  they  are  readily  found  in  print. 

ANDROCLEA, 

Celkbrated  for  her  love  to  her  country,  was  a  native  of  Thebes 
in  Boeotia.  That  stale  was  ai  war  with  the  Orchomenhins,  and 
the  orade  declared  that  they  would  be  victors  if  the  most  noble 
among  them  would  suffer  a  voluntary  death.  Antiopcenus,  father 
of  Androclca,  the  most  illustrious  person  in  Thebes,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  himself.  Androclea  and  her  sister  Alcis  fulfilled 
this  duty  In  their  flither's  stead  i  and  the  gratefiil  Thehans  erected 
the  statue  of  a  Hon  to  thefar  memoiy  in  the  tensile  of  IHmm. 
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ANDBOMACHEt 

Wm  of  the  valiant  Hector,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  and 
the  mother  of  Astyanax,  was  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Thebes, 
in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  de.stniction  of 
Troy,  B.  C.  1184,  she  was  given  to  Pyrrhus,  sou  of  Achilles,  and 
one  of  the  moic  oelebrated  Greek  wanrlors,  who  married  hen 
Helenas,  son  of  Priam,  was  alao  a  captive  to  Pyrrhus,  and  having 
given  him  advice,  which  resulted  favourably,  Pyrrhus  bestowed 
Andromache  upon  him,  with  part  of  the  country  ot  Epirus.  She 
had  children  by  Pyrrhos;  and  some  authors  are  of  opinion  that 
all  the  kings  of  Epima,  to  that  Pyrrhus  who  made  war  against 
the  Romans,  were  descended  from  a  son  of  Andromache.  The 
princess  had  seven  brothers,  who  were  killed  by  Achille:>;,  together 
with  their  father,  in  one  day.  One  author  tells  us,  that  slie  ac- 
companied Priam  when  he  went  to  deshre  Achillea  to  sell  him 
the  body  of  Hector;  and  that  to  move  him  to  greater  compassimiy 
she  carried  her  son  with  her,  who  was  an  infant.  She  was  of  a 
large  stature,  if  the  poets  are  good  authority;  but  thougli  her 
beauty  of  person  would  never  have  made  her  oelebrated  like  Heten, 
tiie  puri^  of  her  mind  and  the  beauty  of  her  chanicter  have  given 
her  a  much  nobler  celebrity.  The  tragedy  of  Euripides  is  a  monu- 
ment to  her  meniorj'^;  and  her  dialogue  with  Hector  in  tlie  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Iliad  U  one  of  the  most  bcautiiui  parts  of  that  poem. 

* 

AN6ELBER6A»  or,  IN6ELBEBGA, 

EMPBB8S  of  the  West,  wlib  of  Lools  the  Seoood,  emperor  and 

king  of  Italy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Ulustrioos  birth,  though 
that  is  uncertain.  She  was  a  woman  of  courage  and  ability ;  but 
proud,  unfeeling,  and  venal  The  war  in  which  her  husband  wa^ 
involved  with  the  king  of  Germany  was  rendered  unfortunate  by 
the  pride  and  rapacity  of  Angelbeiga.  In  874,  Angelbcrga  bnilt» 
at  Plaisance,  a  monastery  which  aftenvards  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Italy.  Louis  the  Second  died  at  Brescia,  in  875.  Alter 
his  death,  Angelberga  remained  at  the  convent  of  St.  Julia  in 
Bresda,  where  ner  treasures  were  deposited.  In  881,  CSiailes  the 
Fat,  of  France,  caused  Angelberga  to  be  taken  and  carried  prisoner 
into  Germany;  lest  she  should  assist  her  daughter  Hermcngard, 
who  had  married  Boron  king  of  Provence,  a  connection  of  Charleti, 
by  her  wealth  and  political  knowledge ;  but  the  pope  obtained  her 
release.  It  is  not  kdown  when  she  cued.  She  had  two  daughters, 
Hermengard,  who  survived  her,  and  Gisda,  abbess  of  SL  JoUa, 
who  died  before  ,  her  parents. 

ANGITIA, 

.  SisTBB  of  Medea,  and  daughter  of  .Ales,  king  of  Colchis,  tan^t 
antidotes  against  poison  and  serpents.  She  lived  abont  B.  u  12^  - 

ANGOULEME,    MARIE   THERESA  CHARLOTTE, 

Duchess  d',  dauphiness,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
^larie  Antoinette,  bom  Pecember  19th.,  1778,  at  Yersailles;  dhiphiyed 
in  early  youth  a  })enetrating  understandings  an  energetic  will,  and 
the  tcndcrest  feelings  of  compassion.  She  was  about  eleven  years 
old  when  the  revolution  commenced;  its  horrors,  and  the  sufferings 
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her  royal  parents  underwent,  stamped  their  impress  upon  her  soul, 
and  tinged  her  character  with  a  melancbuly  never  to  be  eti'uced  in 
this  life.  Tbe  Indignities  lo  which  her  mother  was  sabjected 
could  be  forgotten  Ity  the  daughter.  The  whole  family  were  im« 
prisoned,  August  10th.,  1792,  in  tlie  Temple.  In  December,  1795, 
the  princess  was  exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom  Dumourier  had 
snrrendered  to  the  AusUlans.  Her  income  at  this  time  was  tbe 
interest  of  400,000  francs,  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  archdocbeM 
Christina  of  Austila.  During  her  residence  at  Vienna,  she  was 
married  by  Louis  tlie  Eighteenth  to  her  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme,  June  10th.,  1799,  at  Mittau.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
signed  the  oontnust  In  1801,  the  politieal  sftaatkm  of  Rnssia 
obliged  all  the  Bonrbons  to  escape  to  Warsaw.  In  1805,  they 
returned,  by  permission  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  Mittau. 
Towards  the  end  of  1812,  the  successes  of  Napoleon  obliged  them 
to  flee  to  England.  Here  the  princess  lived  a  verv  retired  iifo 
at  Hartwell,  till  1814^  when,  on  the  restoration  of  toe  BonrbomSy 
she  made  her  entrance  May  4th.,  into  Paris  with  the  king.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  she  was  at  Bordeaux  with  her  hus- 
band. Her  endeavours  to  preserve  this  city  for  the  king  being 
inefltoctual,  she  embadced  for  England,  went  to  Ghent,  and  on 
Napoleon's  final  expulsion,  returned  again  to  Paris.  From  Uils  cUty 
she  was  driven  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  i)laced  Lous 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  the  Frencli.  She  fled  with  her  husband, 
the  unfortunate  Charles  the  Tenth,  tirst  to  England;  from  thence 
the  r^yal  fugitives  went  to  Germany,  where  she  lately  resided.  She 
had  lealiaed  almost  every  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  and  endured 
sorrows  and  agonies  such  as  very  seldom  are  the  lot  of  humanity. 
In  every  situation  she  has  exhibited  courage  and  comi)osure,  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  a  strong  mind.  And  she  also  displayed  the 
fme  nobility  of  soul  which  foi-gives  injuries  and  does  good  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presents.  Napoleon  once  remarked  that  the 
"Duchess  d' Angouleme  was  the  only  man  of  her  family,"  and 
certainly  she  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  her  husband,  whot<e 
qualities  were  rather  sound  than  brilliant;  he  had  ^ood  sense,  was 
it  a  generous  disposition,  had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
understood  the  concessions  which  were  due;  but  he  cherished  the 
doctrine  that  the  heir  of  the  throne  should  be  the  first  to  evince 
the  most  implicit  obedience  to  tbe  king;  and  thus  sanctioned  the 
adoption  of  measurss  he  wanted  the  courage  to  oppose. 

ANGUSCIOLA,  SOPHONISBA, 

Better  known  by  the  name  of  So])honisba,  an  Italian  painter 
of  great  eminence,  both  in  portniit  and  historical  painuug,  was 
bom  at  Cremona  In  1688,  and  died  at  Genoa  in  Iw,  She  was 
twice  married.  She  was  of  a  very  distinguished  ftunily,  and  was 
first  taught  by  Bernardino  Campo  of  Cremona,  and  afterwards 
learned  perspective  and  colouring  from  Bernardo  Gatti,  called  Soraio. 
Her.  principal  works  are  portraits,  yet  she  executed  several  his- 
torical subjects  with  great  spirit;  the  attitudes  of  her  figures  axe 
ea^,  natural,  and  graceful.  She  became  blind  through  over-appli- 
cation to  her  profession ;  but  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  day.  Yandyck  acknowledged 
himself  more  benefited  by  her  than  by  all  his  other  studies^  Two 
of  the  inriUiclpfll  wdrks  by  this  artist  are  the  **Mairla0B  of  St 
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Catharine,'*  and  a  portrait  of  herself,  playing  on  the  harpsichord, 
Willi  an  old  Ibmale  attendant  In  waiting. 

ANGUSCIOLA,  LUCIA, 

SiST£B  of  the  above-mentioned,  was  an  artist  of  considerable 
skllL  She  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  Sophonlsba's,  by  her 
portraits,  as  well  for  truth  and  delicacy  of  colouring^  as  for  eaao 
of  attitude  and  correctness  of  resemblance. 

ANNA  IVANOVNA, 

Empress  of  Russia,  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  casar  Ivan 

or  Johan,  the  elder  brother,  and  for  snnic  time  the  associate,  of 
Peter  the  Great.  She  wjis  bom  February  8th,.  1694.  In  1710,  she 
married  Frederic  William,  Duke  of  Courlaud,  who  died  in  1711. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Peter  the  Second,  in  1780,  she  was 
declared  empress  hy  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin^r 
cipal  military  officers  at  Moscow.  They  passed  over  her  elder 
sister,  the  duehess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  aiterwards  empress,  thinking  that, 
with  Anna  Ibr  an  empress,  they  might  reduce  the  government  to 
a  limited  monarchy ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  intrigues, 
for  though  she  consented  to  all  the  required  conditions,  yet  when 
she  felt  her  position  secure,  she  annulled  her  promises,  and  de* 
dared  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Kos^as. 

The  empress  Anna  had  a  good  share  of  the  ability  which  has 
long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  of  Russia;  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  with  superior  judgment.  She  was  not, 
however,  a  very  popular  sovereign,  owing  to  the  many  oppressive 
acts  of  her  Ikvourite  Bbon,  a  minion  whom  she  had  raised  from 
a  low  condition  to  be  duke  of  Courland.  She  discountenanced  the 
drunkenness  in  which  both  sexes  used  to  indulge ;  only  one  noble- 
man was  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  drink  as  much  as  he 
pleased;  and  she  also  discouraged  gaming.  Her  favourite  amuse-; 
ments  were  music  and  the  theatre.  The  first  Italian  opera  was 
played  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  her  reign.  She  also  directed  the 
famous  palace  of  ice  to  be  built.  She  died  at  St.  Petersburgli  in 
17'10. 

ANNA  MARIA. 

Of  Brunswick,  was  the  daughter  of  Eric  the  First,  duke  of  BniBS- 
wick-LUueburg ;  she  was  married  in  1550  to  Albrecht,  of  Branden- 
burgh,  duke  of  Pnissia,  on  the  day  of  whose  death,  March  20th., 
l')CS,  she  also  died,  leaving  two  children,  Elizabeth  and  Albrecht 
Frederick,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  guvenunent.  For  his 
Instruction  and  gtddance  ^he  wrote,  in  Gennan»  a  wotIe  entitled 
^FUrsten -Spiegel"— ••The  Mirror  of  Mnees,**  which  was  divided  into 
one  hundred  chapters,  each  being  an  exposition  of  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  princes.  The  manuscript  of  this  interesting  work 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Kbnlsbeig.  It  has  recently  been 
published  by  Dr.  NIoolovius,  professor  of  law  In  the  nnivend^  of 
Boon* 

ANN  AMELIA, 

Princess  of  Pnissia,  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  horn  in  1723. 
died  1787.  She  distinguished  herself  by  her  tastes  for  the  arts. 
She  set  to  music  ''The  Death  of  the  Messiah/'  by  Romlcr.  Sha 
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was  a  decided  fHend  to  ihe  flu^fiuned  baron  IVenck ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  his  attachment  tor  tbe  princess,  was  Uie 

cause  of  Trenck's  misfortunes.  FnHlerick  was  incensed  that  a 
subject  should  aspire  to  tlie  hand  of  his  sifter.  She  contiuued 
her  attachment  to  'frenck,  when  both  had  grown  old,  and  Frederick 
was  in  bis  grave,  bat  death  pverented  ner  ftom  providinf  ftir 
Itaiek's  <^dien  as  die  intended* 

ANNA   OF  HUNGARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Ladislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia;  she  was  born  on  tlic  25th.  of  July,  1603,  and  mar* 
ried  in  1521,  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  afterwards  his  successor  in  1558,  as  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
death  of  Lujos,  or  Louis  tlie  Second,  son  and  successor  to  Ladis- 
laus,  on  the  battle  field  of  Mohacs,  in  1526,  transferred  to  Anna's 
hosband  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  His  claims  to  the 
former  were  resisted  by  Zapolya,  with  whom  he  eventually  agreed 
to  share  the  kingdoms.  Anna  died  at  Prague  in  childbirth,  on  the 
27th.  of  January,  1547,  when  she  was  forty- four  years  of  age.  She 
was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  cloven  daughters,  and  chietiy 
remarkable  tor  ber  humility.  It  is  recorded  in  her  fkineral  aermoii, 
preached  by  Kansea,  that  she  was  accustomed  lo  wear  mean  and 
old  apparel  more  lilce  that  of  a  servant  than  a  queen. 

ANNA,  PERENNA, 

Daughter  of  Bclus,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of  Dido,  whom 
she  accompanied  in  her  flight  to  Caorthage.  She  was  worshij^iiod 
as  a  goddess  by  the  ancient  Romans,  under  the  above  title,  and 
sacriticea  were  offiued  to  her  both  publicly  and  privately. 

ANNA  PETROVNA, 

Was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Teter  the  Great,  by  his  second  wife 
Catharine ;  she  was  bom  on  the  27th.  of  February,  1706,  and  mar- 
ried, on  the  28th.  of  May,  1725,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  to  Charles  Fi'ederick,  duke  of  IIolstein-Gottorp,  wlio 
not  only  lost  his  chance  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
to  which  be  had  claims  as  the  nephew  of  Charles  the  TweHfeh,  but 
was  also  deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  was,  however,  compelled  to  restore  half  nf  them  by 
the  Czar  Peter,  in  whose  court  and  that  of  the  Empress  Catharine, 
the  duke  of  Holstein  and  his  wife  resided  until  after  the  death  of 
the  latter}  when  the  duke's  rival.  Prince  Menrtilkov,  obtained  the 
ascendancy  over  the  young  emperor,  yet  a  junior,  whose  guardian 
Anna  Pctrovna  had  been  nominated  l>y  the  late  empress,  and 
obliged  Anna  and  her  husband  to  quit  the  Russian  dominions. 
They  accordingly  removed,  in  July,  1727,  to  Kiel,  where  the  duchess 
gave  birth  to  a  son^  Peter  Ulric,  who  was  destined  to  receive  the 
offer  of  both  the  Swedish  and  Russian  crowns,  and  to  perish  the 
victim  of  his  greatness.  Three  months  after  his  birth  his  mother 
died  ;  and  soon  atter,  in  1735,  the  widower  instituted,  in  her  honour, 
the  order  of  St  Anne,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Russia,  and  is 
now  the  fourth  order  of  knighthood  in  that  empire.  Anna  Petrovna 
was  the  favourite  daughter  of  IN  tcr,  whom  she  greatly  resembled. 
She  was  remarkably  beautiful  aud  accomplished. 
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ANNA,    THE  PROPHETESS, 

Was  a  Jewess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
She  had  been  early  married,  and  had  lived  seven  years  with  her 
husband.  After  his  death,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  flervtce  of 
God,  and  while  thus  employed,  finding  the  virgin  Mary  with  her 
son  in  the  temple,  she  joined  with  the  venerable  Simeon  in  thank* 
ing  God  for  him,  and  bearing  testimony  to  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  It  is  worth  remarfcing,  that  these  two  early  testifiers  of 
our  Saviour's  mission  being  both  far  advanced  in  life,  could  not 
be  liable  to  the  most  di^^tant  suspicion  of  collusion  with  Joseph 
and  Mary,  in  palming  a  false  Messiah  on  their  countrymen,  as 
they  had  not  tlie  smallest  probable  chance  of  living  to  sec  him 
grow  up  to  maturity,  and  ftilfi!  their  prophecies,  and  therdbre 
could  have  no  interest  In  declaring  a  fUsehood.  Thus  we  find  the 
advent  of  our  Lord  was  made  known,  spiritually,  to  woman  as 
well  as  to  man.  The  good  old  Simeon  had  no  clearer  revelation 
than  the  aged  devout  Anna.  Both  were  inspired  servants  of  the 
Most  High;  but  here  the  characteristic  piety  of  the  woman  Is 
shown  to  excel.  Simeon  dwelt  "in  Jerusalem,"  probably  engaged 
in  secular  pursuits ;  Anna  "departed  not  ft*om  the  temple,  but  served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day."  See  St.  Luke, 
chap.  ii. 

ANNE  BOLEYN, 

Or,  more  properly,  Bullen,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Norfolk. 
Anne  was  bom  In  1607,  and  in  1514  was  carried  to  France  by 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  when  she  went 
to  many  Louis  the  Twelfth.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Mary 
returned  to  l^ngland,  hut  Anne  remained  in  France,  in  the  service 
of  Claude,  wife  of  i'Yaucis  the  ]«'irst}  and,  after  lier  death,  with 
the  duchess  of  Aten^on.  The  beauty  and  aceottphshmeiitt  of 
Anne,  even  at  that  early  age,  attracted  great  admiration  In  the 
Rench  court. 

She  returned  to  England,  and,  about  1526,  became  maid  of 
honour  to  Katharine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Here  she  was  reoeMng  Hie  addresses  of  Lord  Percy,  eldest  son  ^ 
the  duke  of  Northnmbeiland,  when  Henry  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her.  But  Anne  resolutely  resisted  his  passion,  either  from 
principle  or  policy;  and  at  length  the  king*8  impatience  induced 
him  to  set  on  foot  the  divorce  of  Katharine,  which  was  executed 
with  great  solemnity.  The  pope,  however,  would  not  consent  to 
this  proceeding;  therefore  Heniy  disowned  his  authority  and  threw 

off  his  yoke. 

He  married  Anne  privately,  on  the  14th.  of  November,  1532.  The 
marriage  was  made  public  on  Easter-eve,  1533,  and  Anne  was 
crowned  the  Ist.  of  June.    Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards 

queen,  was  born  on  the  7th.  of  the  following  September.  Anne 
continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the  king,  till  lo3G,  when  the 
disappointment  caused  by  the  birth  of  a  htill-bom  son,  and  the 
charms  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Jane  Seymomr,  alienated 
his  affections,  and  turned  his  love  to  hatred. 

He  caused  her,  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  be  indicted  for  high 
treason,  in  allowing  her  brother,  the  viscount  of  Kochford,  and  fouf 
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other  persons,  to  invade  the  king's  conjugal  rights,  sod  she  wai 

taken  to  the  Tower,  fVom  whicli  she  addressed  a  pathetic  and 
eloquent  letter  which  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  tvranLwhom 
Acentkms  and  selfish  gratification  had  steeled  against  her 
•  Anne  was  tried  by  a  jvacy  of  peefs,  of  which  her  undei  one  of 
her  most  inveterate  enemies,  was  president.  She  was  unassisted  hr 
legal  advisers,  but,  notwithstanding?  tlie  indecent  impatience  of  the 
president,  she  defended  herself  with  so  much  clearness  and  presence 
of  mind,  that  she  was  nnanlmously  believed  guiltless.  Judgment  was 
however  passed  against  her,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  bomed 
or  beheaded,  according  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Not  satisfie<i  with 
annulling  the  marriage,  Hemy  had  her  daughter  Elizabeth  declared 
ilhgitimate. 

The  qneen,  hopeless  of  lediess,  prepared  to  submit  without  re- 
pming.  In  her  last  message  to  the  king»  she  acknowledged  obli- 
gation to  him,  for  having  advanced  her  from  n  private  gentlewoman, 
first  to  the  dignity  of  a  marchioness,  and  afterwards  to  the  throne; 
and  now,  since  he  could  raise  her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was 
sending  her  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  ^e  earnestly  recommended 
her  daughter  to  his  care,  and  renewed  her  protestations  of  innocence 
and  fidelity.  She  made  the  same  declarations  to  all  who  approaclied 
her,  and  behaved  not  only  with  serenity,  but  with  her  usual  cheer- 
Ailness.  exeentiono*,*'  said  she  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower,  "is,  I  hear,  very  expert ;  and  my  neck  (gnwping  it  with 
her  hand,  and  laughing  heartily,)  is  very  slendei-." 

When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  she  prayed  fervently  for  the  king, 
caiiiug  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince,  and  acknowledging 
that  he  had  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracioos  sovereign.  She 
added,  that  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  caose, 
she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.  She  was  beheaded  by  the 
executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over  for  the  i)iirpose,  as 
being  particularly  expert.  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a  common 
elm  chest,  made  to  liold  arrows,  and  buried  In  the  T^er. 

The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn  can  hudly  be  questioiied.  Hie 
tyrant  himself  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover;  and  no 
proof  was  brought  against  any  of  the  persons  named.  An  occasional 
leyity  and  condesoension,  nnbecoming  the  rank  to  which  she  was 
elevated,  is  all  that  can  be  charged  ai^nst  her.  Henry's  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour,  the  very  day  after  Annei  ezecntiony  shows 
clearly  his  object  in  obtaining  her  death. 

It  was  through  the  inliuence  of  Anne  lioleyn  that  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Her  own 
private  copy  of  Undal's  translation  is  still  in  existence.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  there  arc  still  extant 
some  verses  composed  by  her,  shortly  before  her  execution,  wllieh 
are  touching,  from  the  grief  and  desolation  they  express. 

ANNE  CLARGES, 

I>UCHESS  OF  Albemarle,  was  tho  (laughter  of  a  blacksmith  ;  who 
gave  her  an  education  suitable  to  the  eirtployment  she  was  bred  to, 
which  was  that  of  a  milliner.  As  the  manners  are  generally  formed 
early  in  life,  she  retained  something  of  the  smith's-  daughter,  even 
at  her  highest  elevation.  She  was  tirst  the  mistress,  and  afterwMds 
the  wife,  of  general  Monk.  He  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  un- 
derstanding, that  he  often  consulted  her  in  the  greatest  emergendies. 
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As  she  was  a  thorough  n^jralist,  it  is  probable  she  had  no  incon- 
siderable share  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  recommended  several  of  the  privy -councillors  in 
the  list  which  the  general  presented  to  the  king  soon  after  his 
kttidtiig.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  carried  on  a  veiy  lu- 
crative trade  in  selling  offices,  which  were  generally  filled  by  such 
as  gave  her  most  money.  She  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  had  so  great  an  influence  over  her  husband,  as 
to  prevail  upon  lilm  to  assist  in  the  rain  of  iSt&t  great  man,  thougb 
he  was  one  of  bis  best  firiendi.  Indeed,  the  general  was  aftaid  to 
offend  her,  as  her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  intrepid  commander,  who  was  never  afraid  of  bullets, 
was  often  terrified  by  the  fury  of  his  wife. 

ANNE^DE  GONZAOUE, 

Wtfr  of  Edward  count  Palatine,  died  at  Pads,  in  1084,  aged 
sixty -eight;  and  was  honoured  witU  an  culogium  by  the  celebrated 
Bustiuet. 

ANNE    OF  AUSTRIA, 

Queen  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  and  repent  during 
the  miuonty  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  wa^  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain.  Sbe  was  boni  September  22nd.,  1601,  and  was 
married  to  Louis  the  Tliirteenth,  in  1616.  Anne  found  a  powerful 
enemy  in  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  gi'cat  influence  over  the 
king,  and  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  the 
great  ministxr. 

Had  Anne  possessed  greater  talents,  or  been  more  agreeable, 
the  case  might  have  been  difi'crcnt;  but  her  coldness  and  gravity 
of  demeanor,  which  only  covered  frivolity,  alienated  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  Her  attachment  to  her  native  country-  was  abo  repre- 
sented as  a  crime  by  tbe  cardinal,  and  his  wliispers  as  to  ber 
betraying  intelligence,  brought  upon  Anno  the  ignominy  of  having 
her  person  searched,  and  her  papers  seized. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace,  the  mal- 
content nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  king*s  brother,  at  their  licad, 
rallied  around  her,  and  she  waft  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Richelieu  took  advantage  of  this,  to  repre- 
sent her  as  wisliiug  to  get  rid  of  Louis  to  many  Gaston;  and 
Anne  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  king's  counsel  to  answer 
this  grave  chaise.  Her  dignity  here  came  to  her  aid,  and,  scorning 
to  make  a  dii^t  reply,  she  merely  observed,  contemptuously, 
"That  too  little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  c]ian?:i\  to  render  such  a 
design  on  her  part  probable."  The  duke  of  liuckingliam's  open 
court  to  the  neglected  queen,  also  gave  rise  to  malicious  reports. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Tliirteenth,  Anne,  as  mother  of  the 
infant  king,  held  the  undisputed  reins;  and  she  gave  one  great 
proof  of  wisdom  in  her  choice  of  cardinal  Mazarin  as  a  minister. 
However,  some  oppressive  acts  of  Mazarin  gave  birth  to  a  popular 
insorrection,  which  terminated  in  a  civil  war,  called  the  war  of 
Ihe  Fronde,  in  which  Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents,  were 
opiwscd  to  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  and  the  people  of  Paris. 
But  Anne  and  Mazarin  came  otf  triumphant.  The  result  of  this 
rebellion,  and  of  Anne  of  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the 
noblee  and  middle  classes,  vanquished  in  the  Held,  were  never  after- 


wards  able  to  resist  the  royul  power,  up  to  the  ^reat  revolution. 
Anne's  inflaenoe  fmr  the  eomt  of  Fraaoe  eontfoned  •  4ong  time ; 
her  Spanish  haqghtiness,  her  loM  of  ceremonial,  and  of  power,  were 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  her  «on,  Louis  tlic  FoiirteiMith.  Some 
modern  Fi-ench  writers  have  pretended  to  tind  reiusons  for  believing 
this  proud  queen  was  secretlT  married  to  cardinal  Mazarin,  her 
ikvonrite  adviser  and  friend.  But  no  sufficient  testimony,  to  ettab* 
lish  the  fact  of  such  a  strange  union,]ias  been  addueed.  The  queen 
died  in  1(366,  Ofred  sixty -five.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woniaOy 
and  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  hands  and  aniis. 

Anne  of  Anstria  appears  to  haTe  been  estimable  for  the  good- 
ness and  kiiKliiLss  of  her  heart,  rather  than  for  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity ;  fur  the  attractions  of  the  woman  rather  than  the  virtues  of 
the  queen ;  a  propensity  to  pei-sonal  attachments,  and  an  auiiabitt 
and  forgiving  temper,  were  her  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Her  lifo  had  been  marked  with  vicisidtiide,  and  clonded  by 
disquiet.  At  one  periodt  subjected  by  an  imperious  minister,  whose 
yoke  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  throw  off,  she  became  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  even  to  those  who  caballed  and  revolted  against 
her ;  yet  her  affections  were  never  alienated  tnm  Fiance,  in  foTOor 
of  which  sbe  interested  herself,  with  spirit  and  zeal,  in  the  war 
ngrainst  her  native  countiy.  The  French,  at  length,  relinqidshed 
tlicir  prejudices,  and  did  her  justice.  The  latter  years  of  her  life 
were  passed  in  tranquillity,  iu  retii'cment,  and  iu  the  exercise  of 
bencToleace.  • 

Anne  of  Austria  was  interred  at  St.  Denis;  her  heart  was  car- 
ried to  Le  Val  de  Grace,  of  which  she  had  been  the  foundress  $ 
and  the  following  epitaph  was  made  on  her: — 

'^Sister,  wife,  mother,  daughter  of  kings!  Never  was  any  more 
worthy  of  clMse  illttstrions  tfttos*** 

ANNE    OP  BEAUJEU, 

Eli>est  daughter  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  bom  in  1462, 
was  earljr  distinguished  for  genius,  sagacity,  and  penettalion,  added 
to  an  aspiring  temper.  Louis,  in  the  jealous  policy  which  character- 
ized him,  married  her  to  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  sire  de  Beaujeu,  a 
prince  of  slender  fortune,  moderate  capacity,  and  a  quiet,  unambitious 
nature.  The  friends  of  Anne  observed  on  these  uuptials,  that  it 
was  the  nnion  of  a  living  with  a  dead  body.  Flerre,  either  through 
tadolcnce,  or  from  a  discovery  of  the  superior  endowments  of  his 
wife,  left  licr  uncontrolled  mistress  of  his  household,  passing,  himself 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  retirement,  iu  the  Beaujolais. 

On  the  death-bed  of  Louis,  his  jealotisy  of  his  daughter,  flien 
«on]y  twenty -six,  gave  place  to  confidence  m  her  talents  :  having 
constituted  her  husband  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  he 
bequeathed  the  reins  of  empire,  with  the  title  of  governess,  to  the 
liidv  of  Beaujeu,  during  the  minority  of  her  brother,  Charles  the 
Eighth,  a  youth  of  fourteen.  Anne  ihlly  justified,  by  her  capacity, 
the  choice  of  her  father. 

Two  competitoi*s  disputed  the  will  of  the  late  moiiarcli,  and  the 
pretensions  of  Aime ;  her  husband's  brothers,  John,  duke  dc  Bourbon, 
and  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  prcsumptiTO  heir  to  the  crown  ;  but 
Anne  conducted  herself  with  such  adnihrable  finmiess  and  prudence, 
that  she  obtained  the  nomination  of  the  states- general  iu  her  favour. 
J3y  acts  of  popular  justice,  she  couciU^t^  the  cunhdence  of  the 
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nation  $  and  tlie  appeaiied  the  duke  de  Bonrbon  bv  bestowing  on 

him  the  sword  of  the  constable  of  France,  which  he  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  obtain.  But  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  He,  too,  was  her  brother-in-law,  having  been  married, 
against  his  own  wishes,  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  to  his  younger 
daughter,  Jeanne,  who  was  somewhat  defonned.  Haying  offended 
Anne  l)y  some  passionate  expressions,  she  ordered  him  to  he 
arrested  ;  but  he  tied  to  his  custle  on  tlie  Loire,  wliere,  being 
besieged  by  Anne,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  seek  shelter 
In  Brittany,  under  the  protection  of  Francis  the  Seoond. 

The  union  of  Brittany  with  the  crown  of  France,  had  long  been 
a  favourite  project  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  and  she  at  first  attempted 
to  obtain  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
commanded  the  Bretons  against  the  forces  of  Anne,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  and  detained  Hat  more  than  two  yean.  Philip  de  Oomlnes, 
the  celebrated  historian,  also  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years,  for  carrying  on  a  trea>ionable  correspondence  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Peace  with  Brittany  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the 
pfoyince  was  annexed  to  tiie  crown  of  France,  by  the  marriage  of 
'the  young  duchess,  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  had  succeeded  to  her 
father's  domain,  to  Charles  the  Ki^^hth  of  France. 

The  lustre  thrown  over  the  regeiiey  of  Anne,  by  the  acquisition 
of  Brittany,  received  some  diminution  by  the  restoration  of  the 
.coonties  of  Ronssillon  and  Gerdagne  to  the  Idng  of  Spain.  Anne 
became  duchess  of  Bourbon  in  1488,  by  the  death  of  John,  her 
husband's  elder  brother  ;  and  though,  before  this,  Charles  the  Eighth 
.had  assumed  the  government,  she  always  retained  a  rank  in  the 
council  of  state.  Charles  the  Eighth  dying  without  issue  in  1498, 
waii  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  Anne  dreaded,  and 
with  reason,  lest  he  should  revenge  himself  for  the  severity  she  had 
exercised  towards  him ;  Imt,  saying  "That  it  became  not  a  king  of 
France  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,"  he  con- 
.tiimed'lo  allow  her  a  place  in  the  council. 

The  duke  de  Bourdon  died  in  1503;  and  Anne  survived  him 
till  November  14th.,  lo22.    They  letl  one  child,  Susanne,  heiress 
to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  faniily  of  Bourbon,  Avho  married  her 
cousin,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Charles  de  Moutpeusicr, 
■  oonstable  of  Bourbon. 

ANNE    OF  BOHEMIA, 

Davohtbr  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  was  bom  about 
1807,  and  was  married  to  Kichard  the  Second  of  Kngland,  when 

she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  was  just  after  the  insurrection 
of  Wat  Tyler;  and  the  executions  of  the  oppressed  people  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  had  been  bloody  and  barbarous  l>eyond 
all  precedent,  even  in  that  sanguinary  age.  At  the  young  queen's 
earnest  request,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  the  king;  this 
mediation  ol)tained  for  Richard's  bride  the  title  of  "tlie  good 
queen  Anne."  Never  did  she  tbrfcit  the  appellation,  or  lose  the 
love  of  her  subjects. 

She  was  the  tirst  of  that  illustrious  band  of  princesses  who  were 
"the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Reformation ;"  and  by  her  influence 
the  life  of  VVieklift'e  was  saved,  when  in  great  danger  at  the  coun- 
cil at  Lambeth,  in  13b2.   Anue  died  iu  13^)4;  sliu  left  no  childreu ; 
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and  from  the  time  of  her  disease  all  good  angeln  seem  to  have 
Abttodoned  her  always  afltoctionate,  btvfc  weak  aod  nnfortimate 
hnaband. 

ANNE    OF  BBETAQNE, 

Oe  Brittany,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  the  Second, 
dnke  of  Hretagne,  was  bom  at  Kaiit/^  January  26th.,  1477.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  and  gave  early  indications  of  great  beauty 
and  inteliigence.  When  only  live  years  old,  sbo  wjis  betrothed  t<> 
Edward,  prince  of  Wale^},  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  EiigUnd. 
But  his  tragical  death,  two  years  after,  dissolved  the  oontraet. 
She  was  next  demanded  in  mamage  by  Louis,  duke  of  Orirans^ 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Uretagne,  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  governed 
of  France ;  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  though  bat  fburtecu,  was  sup- 
posed to  favour  his  pretensions. 

'  The  death  of  her  father,  in  1490,  which  left  her  an  unpnitccted 
orphan,  and  heiress  of  a  spacious  domain,  at  the  time  when  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  Anne  of  lieai^u, 
forced  her  to  seek  some  other  protector;  and  she  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria.  But  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
determined  to  obtain  jwssession  of  Bretagne,  and  despairing  of 
conquering  it  by  her  arms,  resolved  to  accomplish  her  purpose  bv 
eflfecting  a  marriage  between  her  young  brother,  Charles  the  Eiglitli 
of  France,  and  Anne  of  Bretagne.  Charles  the  Eighth  had  been 
atflanced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage ;  the  princess  hiid  been  educated  in  France,  and  had  assumed 
the  title  of  queen,  although,  on  account  of  her  youth,  the  mar- 
riage had  been  delayed.  But  the  lady  of  Beanjeu  serupled  not  to 
Tiolate  her  engagements,  and,  sending  haclc  Margaret  to  her  fother* 
she  surrounded  Bretagne  with  the  armies  of  France. 

Anne  of  BreUigno  resisted  for  a  time  this  rough  courtship;  but, 
Yanquished  by  the  persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Orleiuis.  who  had 
been  released  firom  captivity  on  condition  of  pleading  the  siUt  of 
Charles,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  December  IGth.,  1491. 

Anne  soon  became  attached  to  her  husband,  who  was  an  amiable 
though  a  weak  prince,  and  on  his  death,  in  1498,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  deepest  grief.  She  retired  to  her  heredltaiy  domains, 
wfiere  she  affected  the  rights  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  succeeded  Charles  the  Eighth,  under  tho 
title  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  soon  renewed  his  former  suit  to 
Anne,  who  had  never  entirely  lost  the  preference  she  had  once 
felt  for  him.  The  first  use  Louis  made  oC  his  regal  power  was  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  unfortunate  Jeanne,  daughter  to  Lpuis 
the  Eleventh,  who  was  personally  deCL>cmed,  and  whom  he  had  beeu 
forced  to  marnr.  Jeanne,  with  the  sweetness  and  resignation  t^at 
marlcod  her  whole  life,  submitted  to  the  sentence,  and  retired,  to  a 
convent.    Soon  after,  Louis  married  Anne,  at  Nantes. 

Anne  retained  great  influence  over  her  husband  throughfmt  her 
whole  life,  by  her  beauty,^  amiability,  and  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners* She  was  a  liberal  rewarder  of  merit,  and  patroness  of  learnijig 
and  literary  men.  Her  piety  mm  fi^rvent  and  sincere,  though, 
nitfier  superstitious  j  but  she  was  proutl,  )»cr  deternunation  some-. 
timcs  amounted  to  obstinacy,  and,  when-  slj^  thtought  herself  jusUgf 
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offended,  she  knew  not  how  to  foi^ive.  She  retained  her  attach* 
nent  to  Bretagne  while  queen  of  fhuioe,  and  tomittnes  exmiBed 
her  influence  over  the  king  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  her  adopted  country.  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  sensible  that  ho 
frequently  yielded  too  much  to  her,  but  her  many  noble  and  lovely 
qualities  endeared  her  to  him. 

Anne  died  January  9th^  1514,  at  the  i^e  «r  thfa^-aevan,  sod 
Louis  mourned  her  loss  with  tiie  most  stncere  sorrow. 

ANNE    OF  CLEVES» 

,  Daughter  of  John  the  Tlilrd,  duke  of  Clevcs,  was  the  fourth 
wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  from  her  portrait  painted  by  Holbein,  but  as  the  painter  had 
flattered  her,  Henry  »oon  became  disgusted  with  her,  and  obtained 

a  divorce.  Anne  yielded  without  a  struggle,  or  without  apparent 
concern.  She  passed  nearly  all  the  rest  of  her  life  iu  England 
as  a  private  personage,  and  died  1557. 

ANNE    OF  CYPBESSt 

Daugiitbb  of  CHano,  king  of  Cypress,  married  in  1432,  Louis, 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  shewed  herself  able,  active,  and  discriminating,  at 
the  head  of  public  altairs.  She  died  in  1462,  it  i&  said  of  grief  for 
the  nndatifol  condnet  of  her  fifth  son,  Philip,  coont  oi  Briisc^  who 
Joined  some  rebelUons  batons  against  his  fitthei; 

ANNE   OF  DAUPHINE, 

.  Was  the  daughter  of  Guignes,  the  seventh  or  oiixhtli  dauphin  of 
Viemiois,  of  the  second  race.  The  date  of  her  birtii  is  not  knoAvn, 
tliat  of  her  marriage  to  limnbert,  baruu  of  La  Tour  diu  Pin,  is 
1278.  In  the  year  1281,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Jean, 
succeeded  to  the  Dauphlnate  of  Vicnnc,  and  the  county  of  Albon, 
in  conjunetion  with  lier  husband.  This  jmneess  had  several  cliil- 
di'cn,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Jean,  succeeded  to  the  possessions,  which 
were  claimed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  date  of  her  death  is 
not  recorded  I  she  was  buried  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Salettc, 
in  the  l)arony  of  Ijx  Tour,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
monastery  was  founded  by  herself  and  her  husband  iu  the  year 

ANNE  OF  DENMARK, 

As  she  is  commonly  termed,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  the 
Second  of  Denmark,  bom  in  1574,  and  married  by  proxy  to  James 

the  First  of  Eiif^Uuid,  in  August  1589.  Bein<r  detained  by  adverse 
M'inds,  the  kiii;^  .^^ct  out  to  meet,  and  bring  lier  lionie ;  he  met  his 
bride  at  Opsloc,  iu  JSorway,  ou  the  22nd.  of  October,  and  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Scotland  fbr  a  considerable  time,  owing,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  believed,  to  the  malign  influence  of  certain  witches, 
who  were  brought  to  trial,  and  puui>1ie(l.  Anne  lui.s  l>een  accused 
of  liaviug  been  in  secret  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  conspiring  to 
make  James  embrace  that  religion,  but  proofSsare  wanting  to  sub- 
stantiate tills  charge.  She  appears  to  have  enjo>  ed  the  full  con- 
tidcncc  of  her  son  Henry,  whose  averj?ion  to  the  Komish  church 
is  well  known.  When  it  was  ])roiK)Mil  to  place  the  yci::;g  prince 
under  the  proiccuun  Oi  ilic  eail  and  countess  of  Mar,  she  evince^ 
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■inch  spirit  and  resolutioii  in  misting  tlie  prqjoct  She  died  pro- 
fessing the  protestant  fidtii,  in  a  manner  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts 

about  her  creetL  Anne  was  a  woman  of  an  accomplished  mind, 
and  she  evinced  towards  her  Iiiijiband  more  anv.cfion  tlian  such  a 
oian  could  have  been  expected  to  elicit.  That  siie  had  a  smart 
wit  a8  well  as  an  affectionate  hearty  is  evidenced  by  a  coUectioa 
of  brief  notes  addressed  to  James  in  a  pretty  and  legible  t^aM^^ 
baud*   The  date  oC  her  deatb  is  1618  or  ldl9i 

ANNE    OF  FEBBARA, 

DAUGHTER  of  Hercules  the  Second,  duke  of  Femra»  married  la 

1549,  FrancLs  duke  of  Guise,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
courage  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  She  was  imprisoned  £oc 
some  time  at  Blois. 

ANNE    OF  RUSSIA, 

Dauohtkr  of  Yaroslav,  prince  of  Kiev,  married  to  TIenr>^  the  First 
of  Finance,  in  1044;  after  his  death,  she  married  Kaoul,  who  wuh 
allied  to  her  iirst  husband;  in  consequence  of  which  bhe  was 
exeofmnnnicated^  and  at  last  repndiatedt  when  ahe  retomed  to 
Bossia.  Historians  differ  much  in  tlielr  aocoonts  of  the  leading 
events  in  th«  U&  of  this  pxincesiL 

ANNE   OF  WABWICK, 

Was  beam  at  Warwick  Castle,  in  1454.   She  was  almost  entirely 

educated  at  Calais,  though  she  was  often  brought  to  Enghmd  with 
her  sister,  Is5il)el,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  favomite  companion, 
from  her  childhood,  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
the  Third,  who  was  two  years  older  than  herselil  In  August,  1470^ 
Mne  wa.H  married,  at  Angers,  France,  to  Edward  of  LancaAter, 
son  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Margaret  of  Anjon,  and  rightful  ht  ir 
to  the  English  throne.  She  was  very  much  attaclied  to  him,  and 
when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tewicsbniy,  in  1471,  she  mourned  him  bitterly.  She  dif^rtdsed 
herself  as  a  cook-maiii,  in  a  mean  house  in  London,  to  elude  the 
search  of  Gloucester,  who  was  ir.uch  attached  to  her.  She  wo^s 
however,  dhicovered  by  him,  and,  after  a  resolute  resistance,  forced 
to  marry  bim  In  1478.  There  are  strong  proolk  that  Anne  never 
consented  to  this  marrifyje.  Her  son  Edward  was  born  at  Mid* 
dleham  Ciistle,  1 174,  By  a  series  of  crimes,  Richard  oht:iined  the 
throne  of  Euglajid,  and  was  crowned,  with  his  consort,  July  oth., 
1483.  In  14^4^  Anne*s  only  sou  died«  and  from  this  time  her 
health  declined.  There  were  nunonrs  that  the  Idag  intended  to 
divorce  her,  but  her  death,  in  148i0i,  spared  him  that  sin.  She  ^ad 
suffered  all  her  life  from  the  cnmes  of  others,  and  yet  her  sorrows 
and  calamities  seem  to  have  been  borne  with  ^reat  meekness,  and, 
till  the  death  of  her  son,  with  fortitnde. 

ANNE, 

QuKBX  of  England,  second  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  by 
his  first  wile  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  at  Twickenham,  on  the  Gtlu 
of  February,  16^  She  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and,  in  1683,  married  prince  George,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian the  Fifth,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revohition  in  1G88,  Anne 
mid  h^  jUiu>l>i^<i  A4herc4  U>  tji^e  dommant  ^arty  of  her  brother- 
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in-law  William  the  Third ;  and,  by  tuit  of  settlement,  the  English 
crown  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  children  in  default  of  utiie 
to  William  and  Mary.  But  all  her  children  died  in  infimcy  or  eai^ 

youth. 

Anne  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William  in  1702;  and 
two  months  afterwards,  England,  the  Empire,  and  Holland,  declared 
war  against  France  and  Spain;  in  which  Marlborough  and  Petcr- 
T)orongh,  the  English  generals,  and  Leake,  Rooke,  Shovel,  and 
Stanhope,  the  English  admirals,  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 
IJuiing  the  brilliant  course  of  Marll>orough's  conquests,  the  spirit 
of  political  intrigne,  which  was  perhaps  never  more  fhlly  developed 
than  in  tiie  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  stifled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  But  as  the  wnr  of  the  succession  proceeded 
with  few  indications  of  its  being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great 
commander  of  the  English  forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity,  fh)m 
the  belief  that  his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted  the  su- 
premacy of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of 
Kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects— opinions  wbich  bad 
expelled  James  the  Second  fh)m  his  kingdom*  and  had  placed  bis 
childli  .«is  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These  opinions,  however,  were 
supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  a  passionate  and  unreasoning  people. 

In  July,  1706,  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England 
was  completed,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  earnest  and  steady 
efforts  of  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  union.  Anne  was  all  her 
life  under  the  control  of  her  favourites,  tirst  of  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Masham.  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  a  woman  of  the  most  imperious,  ambitious,  avaricious, 
and  disagreeable  character,  kept  the  queen  in  a  state  of  subjection 
or  teiTor  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  detail  of  the  scenes 
occurring  Ijetwecn  them  would  hardly  be  believed,  were  it  not  au- 
thenticated by  careftil  writers.  Miss  Strickland,  in  ber  **Hlstoi7  of 
the  Queens  of  England,"  bas  given  this  cnrious  suttject  a  dLonmgb 
examination. 

Anne  was  mother  of  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  young. 
When  left  a  widow,  she  would  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
parliament  (allhongh  bnt  forty-fbnr  years  old  at  the  time)  to  con- 
clude anotlier  marriage,  which  might  throw  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  restoration  of  her  own  family,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  great  object  on  wliich  her  mind  was  set,  but  which  she 
fhlled  to  accomplish. 

Grieved  at  the  disappointment  of  her  secret  wishes,  the  queen 
fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethargy,  and  died  August  Ist., 
1714.  The  words,  "(),  my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  thee!"  which 
she  pronounced  on  her  death-bed,  unveiled  the  secret  of  her  whole 
life.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  British  anns,  but  also  as  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature,  on  account  of  the  number  of  admirable  and  excellent 
writers  who  flourished  at  this  time ;  among  whom  were  Pope,  Steele, 
Swift,  Prior,  Gay,  Arbnthnot,  Bollnghroke,  and  Addison.  It  may 
be  considered  the  ti'iumph  of  the  English  high-church  party,  owing 
to  her  strong  predilection  for  the  principles  by  which  it  has  always 
been  actuated.  Ucr  private  character  was  amiable  &  but  her  good 
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sense  wiis  rendered  ineffectuai  from  the  want  of  energy.  The  kind- 
Bett  of  lier  dispoattioii  olitained  for  her  the  title  of  good  queen  Anne, 
Sbfi  WM  an  exoeUflnft  ivife  and  motber,  and  a  Una  mlatRM. 

ANN   OF  SAVOY, 

Was  tne  daughter  of  Amadeus  the  Fifth,  count  of  Savoy,  who 
maiTicd  Andronicus  the  Younger,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
wan  crowned  empresB  1826.  By  some  historians  die  is  called  Joanna» 

but  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Anna»  Empress  of  God- 
stantinople.  Her  arrival  in  that  city  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
knights  from  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  was  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
tivity. The  Italian  knights  displayed  their  skill  in  hunting,  tilting, 
and  other  manly  exercises,  much  to  tiie  delight  of  the  Bycaiitlnes, 
who  were  hy  them  taught  the  practice  of  tournaments.  The  em- 
press Anna  appears  to  have  been  benevolent  and  fond  of  justice, 
and  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  intluence  over  her  husband. 

ANN,  SAINT, 

The  mother  of  the  Tlrgin  Mary,  was  the  daiuditer  of  Matthias, 

a  priest  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  She  was  married, 
it  is  stated,  to  St.  Joachim,  and  after  an  unfruitful  union  of  twenty- 
two  years,  gave  birth  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  of  Ann  to  not  once  mentioned  In  the 
Scriptnrcs,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  and  that  the  time  of  her  death  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  events  of  her  life;  and  yet  the  fea:>t  of  Saint 
Ann  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  sixth  centur}% 
the  day  being  July  25th.  Justinian  erected  a  church  In  her  honour 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  5o0,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Saint  Ann  was  then  asserted  to  be  the  mother  of  the  virgin. 
Although,  according  to  Codrinus,  this  character  was  assigned  to 
her  ivithont  a  que^tfon  in  705,  when  the  second  emperor  Juistinlaii, 
built  another  church  in  her  name.  Among  the  Latins,  the  worsliip 
of  Saltit  Ann       not  introduced  until  a  much  later  pexiod. 

ANTIGONE, 

Was  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  by  his  sister  Jocasta. 
This  inoestuouri  union  brought  a  curse  on  the  innocent  Antigone ; 
yet  she  never  failed  in  her  duty  to  her  father,  but  attended  him 
in  his  greatest  misfortunes.  She  was  slain  by  the  usurper  Creon, 
whose  sou  JELemoo,  being  in  love  with  her,  killed  himself  upon 
her  tomb.  Her  death  was  avenged  on  Creone  br  Theseus,  and 
her  name  has  been  immortalised  in  a  tragedy  by  sophodes.  She 
ttred  about  B.  a  12dO. 

ANTONIA  MAJOR, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Octavia,  sister  to  Au- 
gustus, was  bom  B.  G.  89.  She  married  L.  Dcnnitins.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Rome  were  descended  flrom  her. 
It  was  her  misfortune  that  the  infiunous  Mewalina  and  Nero  were 
her  grandchildren. 

ANTONIA  MINOR, 
.  SiarsB  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  ii.  C  36,  She  married  I>rusu8, 
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btotiier  of  Tiberius,  whose  mothei*,  Livia,  bad  niariied  the  emperor 
AugiiBtiis*  After  a  Tictorioiia  campaign  to  Gemumy,  Drnsus  diecl 

when  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  exploits. 
The  despair  of  Antonia  at  this  atHiction  IjLnew  no  bounds.  Their 
union  and  virtues,  in  a  dissolute  court,  had  been  the  admiration 
of  Rome.  Three  children,  Germaiiiciia,  ClandiaSy  afterwardi  emperor, 
and  Livia,  or  Livilia,  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage. 

Antonia,  though  widowed  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  the  piide 
of  life,  refused  all  the  splendid  connections  which  courted  her  ac- 
ceptance; and,  rejecting  the  solicitations  of  Augustas  to  reside  at 
bis  coturt,  she  passed  her  time  in  retiraaent,  and  In  edacatiDg  her 
children.  She  gained  the  reject  and  confidence  of  Tiberius,  who 
had  succeeded  Augustus,  by  mforming  him  of  a  coDSitoiey  Ibrmed 
by  his  flavourite  iSejanus  against  his  life. 

Domestic  calamllles  seemed  to  pursue  this  princess.  Her  son 
^Ctonnanicus,  endowed  with  every  noble  quality,  adorad  by  the  army^ 
the  idol  of  the  ix^ople,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
died  suddenly  in  Syria,  probably  poisoned  by  order  of  the  emjK'ror. 
Agrippina,  wife  of  Genua  uicus,  returned  to  Rome,  bearing  in  an 
mm  the  ashes  of  her  hnsband,  and  Joined  with  Antonia  in  irainly 
demanding  vengeance  of  the  Senate. 

Claudius,  her  younger  son,  dishonoured  the  family  by  hLs  stupidity 
and  vices;  and  Li  villa  was  convicted  of  adultery  and  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  She  was  given  up  by  Tiberius  to  Antonia,  who. 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bomans;  confined  her  in  a  room  and 
left  her  to  perish  of  hunger. 

Antonia  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  grandson 
Oaiigula,  who,  by  his  neglect  and  open  contempt,  is  supposed  to 
nave  hastened  her  death.  She  was  probably  about  seTenty-flTO 
when  she  died.  Of  her  private  llfb  little  is  known.  She  WM  cele- 
hrated  for  lier  beauty,  chastity  and  integrity.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  her. 

APOLLONIA,  ST., 

A  MARTYR  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  248.  In  her  old  age,  she  was 
threatened  with  death  if  she  did  not  Join  with  her  persecutors  in 

pronouncing  certain  profane  words.  After  beating  her,  and  knocking 
out  her  teeth,  they  brought  her  to  the  tire,  which  they  had  lighted 
without  the  city.  Begging  a  short  respite,  she  was  set  free,  and 
immediately  threw  herself  into  the  fire,  and  wa*  consumed. 

ARBLAY,    MADAME  X)', 

Better  known  to  the  world  as  Frances  Bumey,  was  the  second 
dau^litcr  of  Dr.  Burney,  author  of  a  "History  of  Music."  She  was 
born  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  13th.  of 
June,  1752.  Her  fiither  was  organist  at  Lynn»  but  in  17W  he  re- 
moved to  London,  his  former  residence ;  where  he  numbered  among 
Ids  familiar  friends  Garrick,  Barry  the  artist,  the  poets  Mason  and 
Armstrong,  and  other  celebrated  characters. 

Fanny,  though  at  the  age  of  eight  she  did  not  know  her  letters^ 
yet  was  shrewd  and  obsei'vant ;  and  as  soon  as  she  oould  read, 
commenced  to  scribble.  At  fifteen  she  had  written  flereiai  tales, 
unknown  to  any  one  but  her  sister. 

.  The  only  regular  instruction  she  ever  received,  was  when  she  visa, 
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together  with  her  sister  Susaniiti,  placed  for  a  short  period  at  a 
boarding-school  iii  Queen  Square,  that  they  might  be  out  of  the 
yraj  daring  tliefar  mother'*  last  iUneat;  and  wlien  tlie  melancholy 
tidings  of  .this  lady's  death  were  eommanicated  lo  them,  the  agony 

of  Frances,  thotigli  then  but  nine  years  of  ngv,  was  so  great  that 
the  governess  dechirud  &ke  had  never  met  with  a  child  of  auch 
intense  tcelin^s* 

Bttt  thottgirshe  veeeived  little  legolar  edoeatkm,  there  wae  no 
want  of  industry  and  application  on  her  part ;  for,  at  an  early  age, 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  best  authors  in  her  father's  lihraiy, 
of  which  she  had  the  uocoutroUed  range ;  and  she  was  accustomed 
to  write  extraets  from,  and  waukB  upon,  the  hooks  she  read,  aome 
of  whichf  it  is  sidd,  would  noi  lutTO  disgmeed  lier  matnrer  Jndg- 
ment. 

She  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  lier  father's  own 
Industry  and  perseverance,  to  stimulate  her  to  exertion ;  for  Dr. 
Bumey,  notwithstanding  his  nnmeroiis  proftsskmal  engagements  as 
a  tettchiNr  of  music,  studied  and  acquired  the  French  and  Italian 
laTif^un.^es  on  horseback,  from  pocket  gnunmars  and  Tocahulaiies  he 
had  written  out  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  French  language  his  danghter  Frances  received  some 
instructions  from  her  sister  Susanna,  who  was  educated  in  France ; 
and  in  Latin,  at  a  later  period,  she  had  some  lessons  fi*om  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  much  dehght  in  this  study — applying  to  that  learned 
language  rather  to  please  her  tator  than  herseUl  , 

Dr.  Bumey  had,  at  the  period  of  her  youth,  a  large  circle  of 
intellectual  and  even  literary  acquaintance,  and  at  his  house  often 
congregated  an  agreeable  but  miscellaneous  society,  including, 
besides  many  eminent  for  literature,  several  accomplisheid  foreigners, 
together  with  native  artists  and  scieiitifio  men^  and  his  children, 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  a  school- room,  were  allowed  to 
be  present  at,  and  often  t(j  take  a  share  in,  the  conversation  of 
their  father's  guei»ts;  by  which  their  minds  were  opened,  their  judg- 
ments  enlightened,  and  their  attentioa  turned  to  Intelleetnal  pnnnits ; 
perhaps  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  if  tlifflr  had  regidarly  under- 
gone all  the  dradgeiy  of  the  tmud  rounne  of  what  is  tenned. 
"education." 

Dr.  Bumey  was  at  this  period  accustomed  to  employ  his  daughters 
hi  copying  oat  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  tracing  over  and 
over  again  the  same  page,  with  the  endless  alterations  his  critical 
judgment  suggested.  Upon  these  occasions  Frances  was  his  prin- 
cipal amanuensis,  and  thus  she  became  early  initiated  in  all  the 
B^sterics  of  publication,  which  was  of  much  advantage  to  h^ 
man  she  began  to  write  for  the  press. 

At  seventeen.  Miss  Bumey  wrote  "Evelina,"  her  first  publLshcd 
novel,  and  now  considered  by  good  judges  her  best  work ;  though 
H^ecilia"  is  the  more  highly  finished.  "Evelina"  was  published  in 
1778»  and  soon  became  popular  in  London,  Its  author  did  not  long 
remain  unknown,  and  Miss  Bumey  attained  a  celebrity  few  young 
novel-writers  have  ever  enjoyed.  She  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  speedily  gained  an  enviable  place  in  liis  tavour.  He  appreciated, 
very  justly,  both  her  abilities  and  moral  excellence. 

MiisBuney's  next  publication  was  "Ceeilia,"  which  work  called. 
Ibrth  an  ouloisimn  ftoopi  the  celchrated  Hr.  Burke. 
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In  a  few  yean  after  tbia,  Hfaa  Bnniey,  through  the  fkvonmble 

representations  made  concerning  her  by  her  venerable  friend  Mra. 
Delany,  was  invited  to  accept  a  place  in  the  household  of  queen 
Ciiarlotte.  A  popular  writer  thus  8ketche8  the  result^  and  the 
snbaeqiieiit  events  of  lier  cbeqnered  life: — 

<*The  result  was,  that  in  1786  our  authoress  was  appointed  second 
keeper  of  the  robes  to  queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of  £200  n- 
year,  a  footman,  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coach  between 
her  and  her  colleague.  The  situation  was  only  a  soit  of  splendid 
Blaveiy.  'I  was  averse  to  the  union*'  said  If  ins  Bnmey,  <and  I 
'  endeavoured  to  escape  it ;  but  my  fHends  interfered — they  prevailed 
— and  the  knot  is  tied.'  The  queen  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
and  considerate  mistress;  but  the  stitt'  etiquette  and  formality  of 
the  court,  and  the  unremitting  attention  which  its  irksome  duties 
reqniredt  rendered  the  situation  peeuliarlr  disagreeable  to  one  who 
had  been  so  long  flattered  and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society  of 
her  day;  Her  colleague,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  a  coarse-minded, 
jealous,  disagreeable  German  favorite,  was  also  a  perpetual  source 
of  annoyance  to  her;  and  poor  Fanny  at  court  was  worse  off  than 
her  heroine  Cecilia  was  in  choosing  among  her  guardians.  Her 
first  official  duty  was  to  mix  the  queen's  snuff,  and  keep  her  box 
always  replenished,  after  which  she  was  promoted  to  the  great 
business  of  the  toilet,  helping  her  majesty  oil'  and  on  with  her 
dresses,  and  being  in  strict  attendance  mm  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night !  From  this  grinding  and  intolerable 
destiny  Miss  Bumey  was  enmncipated  by  her  marriage,  in  1793, 
with  a  French  refugee  officer,  the  Count  D'Arblay.  She  then 
resumed  her  pen,  and  in  1795  produced  a  tragedy,  entitled  *£dwin 
and  Elgitfaa,*  which  was  brought  out  at  Dnny  Lane,  and  posse^ted 
at  least  one  novelty — there  were  three  bishops  among  the  dramatis 
peraoruB.  Mrs  Siddons  personated  the  heroine,  but  in  the  dying 
scene,  where  the  lady  is  brought  from  behind  a  hedge  to  expire 
before  the  audience,  and  is  afterwards  carried  once  more  to  the 
back  of  the  hedge,  the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter!  Her 
next  effort  was  her  novel  of  'Camilla,*  which  she  published 
by  subscription,  and  reali/.cd  by  it  no  less  than  three  thousand 
guineas,  in  1802  Madame  D'Arblay  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Paris.  The  count  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  hiswifh  was 
forced  to  remain  in  France  till  1812,  when  she  returned  and  pur- 
chased, from  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  a  small  but  handsome 
villa,  named  Camilla  Cottage.  Her  success  in  prose  fiction  urged 
her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814  she  produced  *The  Wanderer,'  a 
tedious  tale  in  Ave  volumes,  which  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  bringing  the  authoress  the  large  sum  of  £lf)O0.  The  only  othor 
literary  labour  of  Madame  D'Arbiny  was  a  memoir  of  her  father, 
Dr.  Biirney,  published  in  1832.  Her  husband  and  her  son,  Tthc 
Bev.  A.  DVArblay,  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  near  London,)  both  died 
befbre  her— the  former  in  1818^  and  the  latter  in  1837.  Three  years 
after  this  la.st  melancholy  bereavement,  Madame  D'Arblay  herself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  Bath,  in  January,  1840,  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-eight.  Her  ♦Diary  of  Letters'  edited  by  her 
niece,  were  publbhed  in  1842,  in  live  volumes.  If  judiciously  con- 
densed, this  work  would  have  been  lK)th  entertaining  and  valuable ; 
but  Ht  least  one  half  of  it  is  tilled  up  with  small  unimportant 
details  of  private  gossip,  and  the  self-admiring  weakness  of  the 
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rathoveas  shines  out  in  almost  eveiy  psge.    The  sarly  norels  of 

Miss  Bumey  form  the  most  pleasing  memorials  of  her  name  and 
history.  In  them  we  see  her  quick  in  dijicemment,  lively  in 
invention,  and  inimitable,  in  her  own  way,  in  portraying  the  humours 
and  oddities  of  English  society.  Her  good  sense  and  correct  feeling 
are  piore  remarkable  tiian  her  passion.  Her  love  scenes  are  prosaic 
enough,  but  in  'showing  up'  a  party  of  'vulgarly  genteel'  persons, 
painting  the  characters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catching  the  follies 
and  absurdities  that  float  on  the  surface  of  fashionable  society,  she 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  She  deals  with  the  palpable  and  ftmuUfldrt 
and  though  society  has  changed  since  the  time  of  'Evelina,'  and 
the  glory  of  Ratielagh  and  Mary-le-bone  Gardens  has  departed,  there 
is  enough  of  real  life  in  her  personages,  and  real  morality  in 
her  lessons,  to  interest,  amuse,  and  instruct.  Her  sarcasm,  drollery 
and  t>road  humour,  must  always  be  relished.** 

ARBOUVILLE,    COUNTESS  D', 

Who  died  in  April,  1850,  was  a  womnn  of  real  genius.  Her 
writings  appeared  in  Paris,  at  first  anonymously,  she  being  by 
nature  particularly  sensitive,  and  unwilling  to  be  known  as  a  can- 
didate for  literary  honours.  Her  first  work,  entitled  ''Resignation,** 
was  published  in  1640.  This  was  followed  by  the  "Village  Doctor," 
"La  Histoire  Hollandaise,"  and  a  volume  of  poems  called  '*The 
Manuscript  of  my  Aunt,"  the  introduction  of  which  is  a  touching 
little  story  of  early  death*  The  poems  of  this  writer,  like  her  prose 
works,  are  of  a  tender,  elegant,  and  moumftil  character  i  a  poetic 
melancholy  inspires  lier  every  thought,  and  colours  every  picture 
which  she  draws.  Her  best  production  is  the  "Histoire  Hollandaise." 
This  tale  is  beautifully  written;  it  is  like  a  strain  of  moumfol 
music  that  rends  the  very  soul  of  the  reader.  The  death  of  Madsone 
d'Arbouville  must  be  deplored  as  a  loss  to  the  reading  worid*  whidi 
reasonably  anticipated  yet  more  admirable  things  ftom  her  pen, 

AROHIDAMIA, 

The  daughter  of  king  Eleonymas  of  Sparta,  was  famed  for  her 
patriotism  and  her  courage.  When  Pyrrhus  marched  against  l^a- 

cedemon,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  all  the  women  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  city ;  but  Sparta's  women  would  not  listen  to 
this  proposition.  Sword  in  hand,  they  entered,  with  their  leader, 
Archidaniia,  the  senate  chamber,  and  administered  to  the  city 
Dithers  a  severe  reproof  for  their  want  of  coniidence  in  woman's 
patriotism,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  leave  the  dty  nor 
survive  its  fall,  if  that  should  take  place. 

ARCHINTA,  MARGHERTTA 

•  Was  bom  at  Milan  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   She  was  of  noble  birth,  but  more  distinguished  for  her 

talent  than  for  this  accident  of  nature.  She  composed  many  lyric 
poemsy  and  pieces  of  music,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  age. 

ARC,  JOAN  OF 

OsiiBKAi:.i;r  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  bom  in  1410,  at 
the  Uttle  village  of  Domremy,  in  Lorraine.  Her  father  was  named 
jacqnes  d'Arc,  and  his  wif^  Isabella  Romee;  Isabella  had  ahfeady 
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ftwir  €iblldren,  two  boys  and  two  girl8,  when  Joan  was  born,  and 

baptized  Sibylla  Jeanne.  She  was  piously  brought  up  by  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  often  accustomed  to  nurse  the  sick,  assist  the  poor, 
receiye  travellers,  and  take  care  of  her  father's  tiock  of  sheep; 
but  she  was  generally  employed  in  sewing  or  spinning.  She  aiflo 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  ebesnut  grove,  near  her  S^ex*^ 
eottage.  She  was  noted,  even  when  a  child,  for  the  sweetness  of 
her  teniyKT,  lier  incidence,  her  industry,  and  her  devotion. 

During  that  pcriiKi  of  anarchy  in  J^'rance,  when  the  supreme  power, 
which  had  fUten  from  the  handa  of  a  moeafch  deprived  of  hia 
reason,  was  disputed  for  by  the  rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  contending  parties  carried  on  war  more  by  murder  and 
massacre  than  by  n-gnlar  battles.  When  an  array  was  wanted,  both 
had  recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers  made 
the  unfortunate  French  feci  still  deeper  the  horrors  and  ravages  of 
war.  At  first,  the  popular  feeling  was  undecided ;  but  when,  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  crown  fell  to  a  young  prince 
who  ajdopted  the  Aruiagnac  side,  whilst  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
had  sworn  all^^ee  to  a  foreigner  (Henry  the  Fifth,)  as  king  of 
France,  tlien,  indeed,  the  wishes  and  Interests  of  all  the  French 
were  in  favour  of  the  Annagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  party.  Re- 
mote as  was  the  village  of  Domremy,  it  w.as  still  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Armagnac,  and  was  strength-, 
ened  in  this  sentiment  by  tlie  rivahy  of  a  neighbouring  village  which 
adopted  Burgundian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the  enthusi- 
astic mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious  legends  which  she 
had  caught  from  the  traditions  of  the  Virgin.  A  prophecy  was 
ennent,  that  a  viigin  should  rid  France  of  its  enemies  $  and  this 
prediction  seems  to  have  been  realized  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  Joan.  The  girl,  by  her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when 
a  supernatural  vision  hrst  appeared  to  her.  She  describes  it  as  a 
great  light,  accompanied  by  a  voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  aM 
goodt  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan  responded 
.by  a  vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  appears  nothing  be- 
yond the  eilect  ol"  iiniigination.  From  that  time,  the  voice  or  voices 
continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiastic  and  restless 
wishes  of  her  own  heart  We  shall  not  much  stress  on  her 
declarations  made  before  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  king 
to  inquire  into  tlie  credibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple 
and  early  account  was,  that  *voices'  were  her  visitors  and  advisers; 
jand  that  they  prompted  her  to  quit  her  native  place,  take  up  arms, 
drive  the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  for  the  young  kin^^  his  coro- 
nation at  Rheims.  These  voices,  however,  had  not  influence  enough 
to  induce  her  to  set  out  upon  tliis  hazardous  mission,  until  a  band 
of  Burgundians,  traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  had  com- 
fdled  Joan,  together  with  her  parents^  to  take  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
iMMiring  town;  when  they  returned  to  their  village,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  marauders,  they  found  the  church  of  Domremy  in 
ashes.  Such  incidents  were  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  indig- 
tation  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan.  Her  voices  returned, 
and  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out  for  France ;  but  to  com- 
mence by  making  application  to  De  Baudricourt,  commander  at 
Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents,  who  were  acquainted  with  Joan's  martial 
propensitiesy  attempted  to  force  her  into  a  maniai^  i  but  she  con-. 
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trived  to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an  unotet  1"  whose  com- 
pany she  made  her  appearance  before  the  /governor  of  Vancouleurs, 
in  May,  1428.  Dc  Baudricourt  at  lirst  refuficd  to  see  her,  and* 
npon  granting  an  Interview,  treated  her  pretenitons  with  contempL 
•She  then  retained  to  her  uncle's  abode,  where  she  contlnaed  la 
announce  her  project,  and  to  iii>ist  that  the  prophecy,  that  'France 
lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Buvuria,)  should  be  saved  by  a  virgin 
from  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,'  alluding  to  her.  She  it  wa**,  bhe 
asserted,  who  oould  save  France,  and  not  Either  kings,  or  dake% 
nor  yet  the  king  of  Scotland's  daughter* — an  expression  which  proves 
how  well-informed  «he  was  as  to  the  political  events  and  ramoiyBi 
of  the  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  danphin  Charles  at  this  time  had  sunk  to 
file  lowest  ehb^;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bulwark,  was  besciged 
and  closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of  tlie  'battle  of  Herrings*  seemed 
to  take  away  all  hope  of  S{ivin<;  the  city  from  the  English.  In 
thi^  ciaisis,  when  all  human  suppoit  seemed  unavailing,  Baudricourt 
no  longer  despised  the  snpematural  aid  promised  by  the  damsel 
of  Domremy,  and  gave  permission  to  Mm  of  Ifeta,  and  Bertram 
of  Poulcngy,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts  to  the  truth 
of  her  divine  mission,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  dauphin. 
They  purchased  a  horse  for  her,  and,  at  her  own  desire,  furnished 
her  with  male  habits,  and  other  neoeasary  equipments.  Thus  pn>*> 
vided,  and  accompnnit'd  by  a  respoctal)lo  escort,  Joan  set  out  fttMft 
Vaucouleurs  on  the  13th.  of  February,  Her  i>ro^rress  through 

regions  attached  to  the  Burgundian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  bhe 
vmty  anived  at  Fierbds,  a  place  within  five  or  six  lea^ies  ef 
Chinon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his  coort.  At  Ficrbois  was 
a  celebrated  cliurch  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  and  here  she  spent 
her  time  in  devotion,  whilst  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the 
dauphin  to  announc43  her  approach.  She  was  commanded  to  pro- 
tieed,  and  reached  Qhinon  en  the  eleventh  day  alter  her  depamre 
from  Vaucouleurs. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the  proffered 
aid,  because  he  knew  that  the  instant  cry  of  his  enemies  would 
be,  that  he  bad  pat  his  ftith  in  soroeiy,  and  had  leagued  himself 
.inth  the  infernal  powers.  In  consequenoe  of  this,  Joan  encountered 
every  species  of  distrust.  She  was  not  even  udmitted  to  the  dau- 
phin's presence  Avithout  difficulty,  and  was  n  (}uircd  to  reco^^nize 
Charles  amidst  all  his  court;  this  Joan,  happily,  was  able  to  dq, 
as  well  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  hf- 
the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted  her.  He 
first  handed  her  over  to  a  commission  of  ecclesiastics,  to  be  ex- 
amined; then  sent  her  tat  the  same  purpose  to  Poictiers,  a  greai 
law-school,  that  the  doctors  of  both  faculties  might  solemnly  decide 
whether  Joan's  mission  was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil ;  for 
none  believed  it  to  be  merely  human. 

The  report  of  the  doctors  being  favourable,  Joan  received  the 
tank  of  a  military  commander.  A  suit  of  armour  was  made  tor 
her,  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said  would 
be  found  buried  in  a  certain  spot  within  the  church.  It  was  found 
there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The  circumstance  became  afterwards 
one  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  her  scmjcry  or  hnpostnre.  Her  having 
glassed  aome  tiinie  at  JBlerbois  amongst  ^e  eccletiasdca  of  the  place 
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must  have  led,  in  Bome  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
deposit  Strong  in  the  oonylctlofi  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joati*8 
desire  to  enter  Orleans  from  the  noitht  and  through  all  the  fortifi* 
cations  of  tho.  Eii^^lish.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaders, 
at  lonirth  overruled  her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
coni])a[iy  of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised,  and  to  enter 
the  beleaguered  dtj  by  water,  as  the  least  perilous  path.  She 
succeeded  in  carrj'ing  with  her  a  convw  of  provisions  to  the  be- 
sieged. The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April, 
was  itself  a  triumph.  The  hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from 
despair  to  a  fimatical  eoufldence  of  sacoess;  ud  &e  English,  who 
In  every  encoimter  bad  defeated  the  French,  fbit  their  courage 
paralyzed  by  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl. 

After  a  series  of  successful  sorties,  led  by  Joan  herself,  in  whic  h 
the  besiegers  were  invariably  successful,  the  English  determined 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the  day  of  their  departure, 
Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  molest  their  retreat  Thus  in  oue  week 
from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was  the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of 
its  dreadful  foe,  and  the  Pucelle,  henceforth  called  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  had  redeemed  the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her 
pramiset. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  from  the  enemy,  than  Joan  returned 
to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces  at  her  disposal, 
that  she  might  reduce  the  towns  between  the  Loire  and  Kheims, 
where  she  proposed  to  hare  hhn  speedily  crowned.  Her  projects 
were  opposed  by  the  ministers  and  warriors  of  the  court,  wht> 
considered  it  more  politic  to  drive  the  English  from  Normandy 
ttian  to  harass  the  Burgundians,  or  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  idle 
ceremony  of  a  coronation;  but  her  earnest  solicitations  prevailed, 
and  early  in  June  she  attaeiced  the  English  at  Jargeau.  They 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before  them, 
till  the  ap])earance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stout  hearts  of  the  English 
soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles  was  killed,  and  another,  with  Su^olk 
the  commander  of  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner.  Tiiis  success  was 
ibUowed  by  a  victoiy  at  Patay,  in  which  the  English  were  beaten 
by  a  charge  of  Joan,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  hin)8elf  taken  pris- 
oner. No  force  seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  strong  town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak 
and  starving  army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender  by 
the  sight  of  her  banner;  and  Rhelms  itself  followed  the  example. 
In  the  middle  of  July,  only  three  months  afler  Joan  had  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  sinking  party  of  Charles,  this  prince  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  consecrated  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dominUms  of  his  cnemdes.  Well  might  an  age  even  more  advan- 
ced than  the  fifteenth  century  l)elicve,  that  superhmnan  interihrence 
manifested  itself  in  the  deeds  of  Joan. 

Some  liistoiians  relate  that,  immediately  after  the  coronation,  the 
Maid  of  Means  expressed  to  the  king  her  wish  to  rethre  to  her 
fiunily  at  Domremy ;  but  there  is  little  proof  of  such  a  resolution 
on  her  part.  In  Sept^'mbcr  of  the  same  year,  we  find  her  holding 
a  command  in  the  royal  army,  which  ha<l  taken  possession  of  St, 
Denis,  where  she  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  French  generals  compelled  her  to  join  fn  an  aitaclt  npon  Paris, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
pierced  through  the  thigh  with  an  anow*  It  was  the  first  tim^ 
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that  a  force  in  which  she  served  had  snfRsred  dcftat  Chirlet  im- 
mediately retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and  there  arc  few  records 
of  Joan's  exploits  during  the  winter.  About  this  time  a  royal  edict 
was  issued,  ennobling  her  family,  and  the  district  of  Domremy 
was  declared  free  ti:om  all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensaing  spring, 
the  English  and  Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Compiegne ;  and 
Joan  threw  herself  into  the  town  to  prcscr>e  it,  as  ^he  had  be- 
fore saved  Orieans,  from  their  assaults.  She  had  not  been  many 
hovirs  in  it  when  she  headed  a  saliy  against  Che  Bnignndian  qoar- 
ters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  some  officers,  who  gave  her  np 
to  the  Burgundian  commander,  John  of  Luxemburg.  Her  capture 
appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Parisian  |»arliament»  to  liave  taken 
place  on  the  23rd.  of  May,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Lnxembni9*s  Ibrtrasi 
at  Beaurcvoir,  near  Cambray,  cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  among 
the  Anglican  partizans  in  Franco.  The  English  themselves  were 
not  foremost  in  this  unworthy  zeal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  escape,  by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  donjon  at 
Beunnrevoir,  was  at  length  handed  over  to  the  English  partizans, 
and  conducted  to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudly 
for  the  trial  of  Joan,  and  several  letters  are  extant,  in  which  that 
body  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  English  with  their 
tarmness  in  delivering  up  the  Pnoelle  to  justice. 

Letters  patent  from  the  king  of  England  and  Flrance,  were  alter 
a  while  issued  authorizing  her  trial.  She  was  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  on  her  declining  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
of  heresy  and  schism,  and  eventfully  threatened  with  the  stake 
onless  she  submitted  to  the  church,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  tihal 
is,  acknowledged  her  visions  to  be  false,  forswore  male  habits  and 
arms,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every  means  were 
used  to  induce  her  to  submit,  but  in  vain.  At  length  she  was 
brought  forth  on  a  public  scanbld  at  Bonen,  and  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation*  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  burning  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  rea- 
ding, every  exhortation  was  used,  and  Joan's  coura^jc  i\)r  once 
failing,  she  gave  utterance  to  words  of  contrition,  and  expressed 
lier  willingness  to  submit,  and  save  herself  from  the  flames.  A 
written  form  of  confession  was  instantly  produced,  and  read  to  her, 
and  Joan,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  signed  it  with  a  cross.  Her 
sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  'to  the  bread 
of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish.'  She  was  borne  back  from 
the  scaffold  to  prison ;  whilst  those  who  had  come  to  see  the  sight 
displayed  the  usual  disappointment  of  unfeeling  crowds^  and  even 
threw  stones  in  their  anger. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison,  Joan  submitted  to  all  that 
had  been  required  of  her,  and  assnm^  her  ftmale  dress ;  but  when 
two  days  had  elapsed,  and  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison, 
the  young  heroine  recalled  this  last  scene  of  weakness,  forming 
such  a  contrast  with  the  glorious  feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and 
shame  took  possession  of  her,  and  her  religious  enthusiasm  returned 
in  all  its  ancient  force.  8he  heard  her  voices  reproaching  her,  and 
under  this  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attire,  which  had  been 
perfidiously  left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  her  al- 
tered mind,  her  resumed  belief,  her  late  visions,  and  her  resolve 
no  longeif  to  belie  .the  powerf^il  impulses  under  which  she  had  acted. 
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'*What  I  resolved,"  said  she,  **I  resoived  agauist  Jtruth.  Let  mo 
•aWor  my  sentence  At  onoe,  mOier  thaa  endure  What  I  snflfer  In 
prison." 

The  bishop  of  Beaiivais  knew  that  if  Joan  were  once  out  of  the 
power  of  the  court  that  tried  her,  the  chapter  of  Rouen,  who  were 
somewhat  favourably  disposed,  would  not  again  give  her  up  to 
panishiiient;  and  fears  were  «nteitdned  tliat  she  night  ultimately 
be  released,  and  gain  new  converts.  It  was  resolved,  thercfoi-e,  to 
make  away  with  her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was  con- 
sidered sufficient.  A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  old  market 
«l  Rouen,  and  scaffolds  placed  round  it  for  the  judses  and  eccle- 
siastics :  Joan  was  brou^t  out  cm  tibe  last  day  m  May,  1481 ;  she 
wept  piteously,  and  showed  the  same  weakness  as  when  she  first 
belield  the  stake.  But  now  no  mercy  was  shown.  They  placed 
on  her  head  the  cap  used  to  mark  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  fire  soon  consumed  the  unlbitttnate  Joan  of  Arc.  When 
the  pile  had  burned  out,  all  tbe  ashes  were  gathered  and  throwa 
into  the  Seine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  i)arty  most  disgrace  attaches  on 
account  of  this  barbarous  murder:  whether  to  the  Burgundians^ 
who  sold  the  maid  of  Orleans;  the  English,  who  permitted  her 
execution;  the  Fi*ench,  of  that  party  who  brought  it  about  and 
perpetrated  it;  or  the  French,  of  tiie  opposite  side,  who  martc  so 
few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to  whom  tliey  owed  their  liberation  and 
their  national  existence.  The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is, 
throughout,  disgracelhl  to  every  one,  fyiend  and  Ibe;  it  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  blots,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  enigmas  in  his- 
toric record.  It  lias  sometimes  been  suggested  that  she  was  mercW^ 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  but  this  supposition  will  bard* 
ly  satisfy  those  who  read  ivith  stttenClon  the  bislary  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  works  on  this  subject  are  yery  numerous.  M.  Chaussard 
enumerates  upwards  of  four  hundred,  either  expressly  devoted  to 
her  life  or  including  her  history.  Her  adventures  form  tne  subject 
of  Toltafane^  poem  of  La  PutxUe^  and  of  a  tragedy  by  Sehilleri 
but  perhaps  the  best  prodnetion  of  the  kind  Is  tbe  poem  hf 
fiottthey,  which  tbeara  her  nsone. 

ARETAPHILA, 

Of  Gyrene,  wife  of  Pha'dimus,  a  nobleman  of  that  place,  lived 
about,  B.  C.  1*20.  Nicocrates,  having  usurped  the  government  of 
Gyrene,  caused  Ftnedimus  to  be  slain,  and  forcibly  espoused  his 
widow,  of  wheie  beauty  be  bad  become  enamoured.  Qyrene  groaned 
under  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  gentle  and  kind  only 
to  Aretaphila.  Determined  to  free  her  country  from  this  cruel  yoke, 
Aretaphila  obtained  several  poisons  in  order  to  try  their  sti-ength. 
Her  drugs  were  discovered,  and  her  design  suspected,  and  Abe  was 
pot  to  the  torture,  but  lesolutely  reftised  to  confess.  Her  husband 
afterwards,  moTed  by  *ber  sufiteings^  entreated  ber  fotgivenessy  which 
she  refused. 

Aretaphila  had  one  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  whom  she 
bad  united  to  Lysander,  brother  of  Ificoenites,  and  throngb  whom 

she  persuaded  Lysander  to  rebel  against  the  tyrant.   He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt,  and  Nicocrates  wu^  deposed  au'l  assassinated. 
*  But  alter  Lybandcr's  uccessiou  to  the  throne,  he  neglected  Areta- 
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phila's  advioe>  and^  imitated  tbe  craelt&ee  and  the  tyiumy  of  Ids 

brother,  ' 

Disappointed  iu  her  son-in-law,  she  sent  secretly  to  Anabus,  a 
prince  of  Lybia,  to  ask  him  to  invade  Cyrene,  and  Dree  It  of  \t8 
oppressors.  When  Anabus  had  arrived  near  Gyrene,  AretaphiU.  in 
a  secret  conference  with  him,  promised  to  pla<'e  Lysander  in  hit 
hands,  if  he  would  retain  him  prii»oncr  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper 
For  tills  nervice,  she  promised  bim  magniflcent  gift^  and  a  present 
In  money.  She  then  insinuated  into  the  mind  of  Lysander,  sospidoiia 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  nobles  and  captains  and  prevailed  <m  him 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Anabiis,  in  order  to  make  jjeace. 

This  he  did,  and  was  made  pri.soner,  and  eventually  destroyed 
\sf  drowning.  It  was  then  decreed  that  the  administration  of  the 
govemment  should  be  given  to  Aretaphlla,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
the  nobles.  But  she  declined  the  honour;  ])roferring  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  she  retired  to  her  owu  habitaiiuu  ^n^fdst  the 
prayers  and  bie&sings  of  the  people. 

AliiiTE, 

War  the  daughter  of  Aristippns  of  Cyrene,  who  floarished  about 
B.  C.  380,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaie  system  of  philosophy. 
Arete  was  carefully  iu4»trucied  by  her  father;  and  after  his  death 
siie  taught  his  system  with  great  success.  She  had  a  son,  Aristippus, 
to  whom  she  communicated  the  pldJosophy  slie  iv^eived  fh>m 
her  £ftther« 

ARGYLL,    DUCHESS  OF, 

FoRMRRT.Y  Lady  Villiers,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  princesses 
of  Scotland,  and  her  claims  to  be  considered  so  rest  upon  sonie- 
thing  more  than  hereditary  descent  She  is  the  worthy  daughter 
of  such  a  mother  as  the  duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Is  devoting 
her  best  energies  to  ameliorate  suffering,  and  to  reclaim  the  erring. 
She  originated  in  Scotland  a  system  of  visitation  of  prisons,  by 
members  of  societies  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  hrst  visiting 
raciety  was  established  at  Invenury;  and,  although  the  Duchess 
had  at  first  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  happy  results 
which  followed  encouraged  her  to  persevere,  until  the  ettieaev  of 
the  system  recommeiided  itself  to  the  public.  Similar  societies  have 
been  set  iu  operation  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  north. 

ARIADNE, 

Was  the  elder  daugliter  of  I^o  the  First,  emperor  of  the  East, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  4o7.  In  468,  she  was  jriven  iu  mar- 
riage to  Trascaiisseus,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Aricinesius,  a  noble 
Isaui'ian,  who,  on  this  occaf^ion,  assnmcd  the  name  of  2eno,  and 
n-as  created  a  Roman  patrician ;  he  \vns  appointed  to  situations 
of  jrreat  trust  and  poAver  by  his  father-in-law,  on  whose  death,  in 
474,  he  became  regent  of  th  •  enij  ir<',  his  son  by  Ariadne  being 
yet  an  infant,  whose  death  in  the  following  year  threw  the  impe- 
rial power  into  his  hands;  there  does  not  ap|)ear  sufficient  grounds 
Ibr  the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  Ariadne  poisoned  her 
sou,  althougli  it  appears  that  she  enconraj^ed  her  hll^balul  to  assume 
the  purple  after  his  death.  Neither  is  there  gvK)d  authority  for 
the  statement  put  forth,  that  she  afterwards  sliut  Zeno  up  in  a 
lepnlchie,  when  intoxicated,  and  left  him  there  to  perish.   The  « 
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more  reliable  authority  etstes  that  be  died  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  ia 
491.  Ariadne's  marriage  with  AnaatarinB,  a  man  of  obscure  origin, 
soon  after  this  event,  it  is  tnie,  gave  a  colour  of  plausibilify  to  such 
injurious  report*,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  the 
8omew]iat  conOicting  historical  evidence  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  at  all  events  innocent  of  this  crime,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  having  lived  in  adalteroiu  interoonxse  with  Anastasius 
during  tlic  life  of  Zeno. 

When  the  former  became  emperor  through  her  influence,  she  exer- 
cised the  power  she  possessed  over  him  for  good ;  her  fli*st  husband 
she  accompanied  during  a  brief  period  of  exile,  and  defended  his 
cause  against  his  enemies  with  great  activity  and  aildress.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  well  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  say  "The  general 
impression  we  receive  from  these  £icts  in  the  life  of  Ariadne,  which 
may  be  considered  as  true,  Ls  that  she  was  an  afiEbctionate,  active, 
and  highly-gifted  womnn,  who,  on  many  occasions,  showed  more 
character  than  the  emperors,"  Ariadne  died  in  the  twenty-tifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  that  is,  in  515,  he  having  been 
crowned  in  the  month  of  April,  491. 

ARIOSTO  LIPPA, 

GoNcuBiNB  of  Opizzon,  iviarquis  of  Este  and  Ferrara,  confirmed 
in  such  a  manner  by  her  faithftUness  and  political  skill,  the  Impres- 
sions that  her  beauty  had  made  upon  the  heart  of  this  marquis, 
that  at  last  he  made  her  his  lawful  wife,  in  1352.  He  died  in  tlm 
same  year,  and  left  to  her  the  administration  of  his  dominions,  in 
which  she  acquittetl  herself  well,  during  the  minority  of  her  eleven 
children.  From  her  came  all  the  house  of  Este,  which  still  subsists 
in  the  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  of  Khegio.  The  author 
from  whom  I  borrow  this,  observes,  that  Lippa  Axiosta  did  more 
honour  to  her  family,  wliich  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Fernura,  than 
she  had  taken  from  it. 

ARLOTTA, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  woman  of  Falaise,  daughter  of  a  tanner.  She  waa 
seen,  standing  at  her  door,  by  Rol^ert,  dnkc  of  Xormandy,  as  lu^ 
passed  through  the  street;  and  he  made  her  his  mistress.  She 
had  by  him  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  born  1044.  After 
Robert's  death,  she  married  Herluin,  a  Norman  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  three  diildren,  for  whom  William  honourably  provided. 

ARMYNi:,    LADY  MARY, 

Daughtkk  of  Henry  Talbot,  fourth  son  of  George,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  married  Sir  William  Armyne,  and  distingui.-hed  herself 
by  her  knowledge  of  history,  divinity,  and  the  languages.  She 
was  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  contributed  hirgely  to  the  support 
of  the  missioiuiries  sent  to  North  America.  She  endowed  three 
hospitols;  and  died  in  1675. 

ARNAUDE    DE  ROCAS, 

Okb  of  the  daughters  of  Chypriotes,  who,  after  the  taking  of 
Nicosie,  in  1670,  was  carried  away  by  the  Tnrks,  and  held  in  cap- 
tivity.  Amaude,  dcsUned  by  her  beauty  for  the  seraglio  of  the 
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snltan,  was,  witb  Mveral  of  her  comp&nicnis,  put  into  a  TCiMel 
about  to  sail  for  Ckmstantinople.    But,  pi-efeiTiug  di  ath  to  dli^oiiottr» 

the  heroic,  maiden  contrived,  in  the  of  iiiiriir,  to  convey  fire 

to  the  j)r)\vfirr-ronni,  and  perisiied,  ainidiit  tliu  wreck  of  tiie  vessel* 
witii  the  vit'tinis  of  her  desperation. 

ARNAULD,  MABIE  ANG£L1QU£, 

Sister  of  Robert,  Antoinc,  and  Henri  Amauld,  was  abbess  of 
the  Port-Roviil  convent,  arid  distinpiished  herself  by  the  reforma- 
tion aud  siiJiclity  she  introduced  there,  and  also  at  the  convent  of 
Muubuisson,  where  she  presided  five  years.  She  returned  to  Port- 
Royal,  and  died  in  1661,  aged  seventy.  Her  mother  and  six  of  her 
si.-tcrs  passed  the  evening  of  their  hfe  in  her  convent. 

She  was  early  <listi:i*?uisUed  for  her  capacity  and  virtiies.  While 
at  Maubuisson,  she  became  acquainted  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
bUhop  of  GencTa,  who  continued  through  his  whole  Uft  to  corres- 
pond with  her.  She  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  sagacity  in  the 
changes  she  intr.Kiuccd  into  the  convents  under  her  control.  Careful 
to  exact  iiotliing  of  the  nuns  of  which  she  had  not  set  the  exam- 
ple, she  fiiund,  in  the  respect  and  emulation  she  inspired,  an  engine 
to  which  conBtraint  is  powerless.  Self-deniali  humlUtj,  and  charity, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  her  Tirtaes* 

AKXAULD,    CATHARINE  AGNES, 

Was  chosen,  while  yet  in  her  noviciate,  by  her  elder  sister, 
Marie  Angeliquc,  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  novices  at  the  convent 
of  Port-Royal.  Dnring  the  five  years  that  Marie  Angelique  passed 
in  the  abhey  at  ^lar.huisson,  Catharine  was  entrusted  with  the 
gOTCTnmcnt  of  iV)rt-K  )yal,  and  appointed  coadjutrix  with  her 
Bister,  who  was  d(  sirous  of  rcsi<^niiig  it  wholly  to  her  management. 
Agnes,  resi>cctcd  ai:d  beloved  by  the  nuns,  instructed  them  no  less 
by  her  example,  than  by  her  eloqnent  discourses.  She  was  equally 
celebrated  f.»r  her  talents  and  Ium-  ]iioty.  She  was  the  author  oif 
two  snnall  treatises  entitled  *'L<'  Chapclet  Secret  dii  Saint  Sacra- 
ment," and  "L'JraagJ  de  la  Religeuse,  parf«iitc  et  impartaite."  The 
former  was  censored  by  some  members  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  it 
was  suppressed, 

Catharine  Ai^nes  Amauid  died  Februaiy  19th.,  1671>  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven. 

ARNIM,    BETTINA  YON, 

3e3T  known  to  us  by  her  letters,  published  as  the  <*CoiTe8pondence 
of  Goethe  with  a  Child,"  is  considered  by  the  Germans  one  of  their 
most  gifted  female  writers.  The  very  remarkable  intercourse  between 
the  gi*eat  "poetical  Artist"  and  the  "Child,"  is  of  a  character  which 
could  never  have  happened  but  In  Qermany,  where  Philosophy  is 
half-sister  to  Romance^  and  Romance  appears  half  the  time  in  the 
garb  of  Philosophy. 

Bettina  Brentano,  grand -daughter  of  Sophia  de  la  Roche,  was  bom 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  about  the  year  1791.  Her  father.  General 
Brentano,  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  Prussian  serv  ice ;  his  wife 
did  not  long  survive  him,  and  their  children,  of  whom  Bettina  was 
the  youngest,  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age.  There  were  two 
sons :  Clement  Brentano  became  celebrated  in  Grcnnany  for  hia  woilca 
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**i>M  Knaben  WUmderkom,"  (The  Boy's  Wondrous  Hon,)  ft  conection 
of  German  popular  songs ;  and  Chiistian  is  mentioned  in  Bettina'a 

letters;  she  luid  also  :i  sister  Sophia  Little  Ik-ttina,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  her  parents,  became  the  lavoiirite  of  Goetlie's  motlier,  who 
resided  at  Frankfort.  It  wik>  his  biith -place  —  Bettina's  motlier  had 
lieen  one  of  his  deroted  fliends;  so  that  flrom  her  earliest  remem* 
brance,  the  **Child"  had  heard  the  praises  of  the  "Poet and  now 
his  mother,  whose  love  for  him  was  little  short  of  idolatry,  completed 
the  iolatuation  of  Bcttina.  She  had  au  ardent  temperament;  the 
name  of  Wolfgang  Goethe  acted  as  the  spell  of  power  to  awaken  her 
genius,  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  to  develop  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  a  manner  which  seems  so  nearly  allied  to  passion^  that  we 
cannot  read  her  biiniitif;  expressions  without  sadness,  when  reflecting 
that  she,  a  maid  of  sixteen  suiunicrs,  was  thus  lavishing  the  rich  trea- 
mres  of  her  virgin  alfecdons  on  a  man  sixty  yean  old,  whose  heart 
had  been  indurated  by  sach  a  long  course  of  gross  sensuality,  as 
must  have  made  him  impenetrable^  in  his  Hellish  ^otism,  to  any  real 
sympathy  with  her  enthusiasm. 

The  correspondence  with  Goethe  commenced  in  1807,  when  Bettina 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  abont  sixteen,  and  continued  till  1824.  Soon 
after  that  i)eriod  she  was  married  to  Ludwig  Achim  von  Aniim, 
who  is  celebrated  in  (iermany  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  and  resided  at  Berlin ;  thither  he  removed  his  lovely  but  very 
romantic  wifo;  and  Bettina  became  the  star  of  Ihshion,  as  well  as 
a  literary  star,  in  the  l)rilliant  circles  of  that  metropolitan  city.  The 
■ndden  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  in  1831,  left  Bettina 
again  to  her  own  guidance;  but  she  had  learned  wisdom  from 
suffering,  and  did  not  give  up  her  soul,  as  fonnerly,  to  the  worship 
of  genius.  Since  her  widowhood  she  lias  continued  to  reside  in  Berliny 
dividing  her  time  between  literature  and  charities.  The  warm  en- 
thusiasm of  lu  r  nature  displays  itself  in  her  writings,  as  well  as  in 
her  deeds  of  bi  nevolcnce.  One  of  her  worlis,  "JWen  Buck  gdioert 
dm  Kthtigt,''  (  rhe  King's  Book,)  was  so  bold  in  its  tone,  and  90 
urgent  on  behalf  of  the  **poor  oppressed,"  that  many  of  her  aristo- 
cratic friends  took  alarm,  and  avoided  the  author,  expecting  she 
would  be  frowned  up(jn  by  the  kiugj  but  Fredericli  William  is  too 
politic  to  persecute  a  woman  who  only  pleads  that  he  will  do  good, 
and  Madame  von  Amim  retains  his  favour,  apparently,  though  his 
flatterers  look  coldly  on  her.  The  work  hjis  gained  her  great  popu- 
larity witli  the  people.  Another  work  of  hers,  "i)te  Gunderode" 
a  romance  in  letters,  is  also  very  much  admired,  especially  by 
young  ladies ;  it  is  wild  and  extravagant,  as  are  all  her  writings, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  flne  thoughts  and  beautifttl  feelings. 
Ail  ihv  natural  iinpnlfn-s  of  the  nund  and  heart  of  Bettina  are  gcKxl 
and  pure ;  what  she  needed  was  and  is  a  hi;^'lH'r  standard  of  mo- 
rality, a  hoiicr  object  of  adoration.  The  ^E>thctic  philosophy, 
referring  the  soul  to  the  Beautiful  as  the  perfection  of  art  or  hu- 
man attainments,  this,  and  not  the  Divine  philosophy  of  the  Bible, 
was  the  subject  of  her  early  study :  the  first  bowed  down  lier 
nature  to  worship  Goethe — the  last  would  have  exalted  her  sjiirit 
to  worship  Godf  How  the  sweet  fountain  of  her  affections  was 
darkened  by  the  sliadow  of  Ctoethe,  and  how  this  consciousness 
of  his  presence,  as  it  were,  constantly  incited  her  to  thoughts  and 
expressions  foreign  to  her  natural  character,  must  be  evident  to  aU 
,  who  read  the  **Cone6poudetice  with  a  Child." 
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ARNOULT  SOPHIE, 

A  Parisian  actress,  bom  at  Paris,  Febniary  17th.,  1740.  Her 
father  kept  a  hoUi  jfomi,  and  gave  her  a  good  education.  Nature 
endowed  her  with  wit,  sensibility,  a  chftnning  velee,  and  meat 

jxirsonal  attractions.  Chance  brought  her  upon  the  sta^'i-,  where 
she  delighted  the  public  from  1757  to  1778.  The  priucesH  of  Modcna 
happened  to  be  in  retirement  at  the  Vol  dt  Grdct,  and  wa^  struck 
with  a  very  Hne  roice  that  saqg  at  evening  mass.  Sophie  Aruoult 
was  the  sonfc-stress ;  and  on  the  princess  spi'aking  of  her  discovery, 
fhe  vfiift  oJdijrod,  n^aiiist  her  mother'8  wish,  to  join  the  vnval  choir. 
This  paved  tlie  way  for  Sojjhie  to  the  Parisian  ojKjra,  where  .she  soon 
became  (^uch  iu  All  per^sons  of  rank,  and  all  the  literati,  sought 
her  society ;  among  the  latter,  were  D'Alembert,  l>iderot»  HelvAius, 
Duclos,  and  Rousseau.  She  was  compared  to  Aspasia  and  Ninon 
de  PEnclos.  Her  wit  was  so  .succeasfid,  that  her  Itons  mots  woi*c 
collected.  It  was  sometuncs  severe,  yet  it  uuuU  hw  no  enemies. 
She  died  ia  1802.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  she  bought 
the  parsonage  at  Lnzarche,  and  transformed  it  into  a  countiy-house, 
with  this  inscription  over  tlie  door,  Ite  mhm  t»t.  Her  third  son 
Constant  Dioville  de  Braucas,  colonel  of  cuinnisiers,  wa.s  kilied  at 
the  battle  of  VVagrani. 

ARRAGON,  JOAN  OF, 

Was  the  >virc  of  Ascaiiio  Colonnn,  prince  of  Ta>;liacozza,  who 
wjis  made  fjniiid  consral>]e  of  the  kinirdDni  of  XapU's,  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  1520.  He  assisted  the  iini)erial  forces  when  Rome 
was  besieged,  under  the  command  of  Bourbon,  in  1527,  and  ob- 
tidned  a  great  reputation  for  bravery  and  military  skill.  Like  all 
the  i>otty  s<->vere1?!T>s  of  that  a«ro  of  wai  and  violence,  his  lifr  Avas 
one  of  vicis.*;iiiide  and  agitation.  He  died,  in  the  state  prison  of 
Castel  Nuovo,  at  Naples,  in  1667. 

Of  Joan  herself,  tlicre  are  no  anecdotes  recorded.  Nothing? 
is  known  of  the  events  of  her  life;  but  a  more  widely -spread 
contemporari'"  celebrity  is  attached  to  few  women.  All  the  writer*: 
of  her  epoch,  speak  of  her  in  terms  that  api»ear  liyperljoliial,  h> 
veiy  eictravagant  are  their  epithets  dgofag,  perfect^  adorable^  arc  the 
least  of  these.  She  b  feiy  much  eoinniended  for  her  good  jndg> 
mont,  practical  sense,  courage,  and  fortitude ;  but  we  are  no  wliere 
told  how  or  where  she  exerted  these  qualities.  Agostine  Xinfo,  a 
physician  and  philosophic  writer,  In  speaking  of  "peiiect  Ijeauty, 
proposes  Joan  of  Arragon  as  an  example.  Eulogies  were  composed 
to  her  honour  by  the  ^'loatest  wits  of  her  time ;  and  in  n>o>t  lan- 
guages, as  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Selavonie,  Polo- 
nese,  Hungarian,  aud  even  Hebrew  and  Chaldean;  one  of  the  mo^t 
singular  nionuments,  undoubtedly,  that  gallantry  ever  raised  to 
female  merit.  Tins  homage  was  decreed  her  in  1665,  at  Venice,  in 
the  Academy  of  Dubbiosi,  and  a  volume  was  ])ublished  there  in 
1558,  a  few  years  before  her  death,  with  this  magniticent  title, 
**Temple  to  the  divine  Lady  Signora  Joan  of  Arragon — constructed 
inr  all  the  moat  elegant  minds,  in  all  the  polite  languages  of  the 
worid."   She  died  m  1677. 

AKRA60N,   TULLIA  D', 

As  Italian  poetess,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Peter  Tagliava  d'Axragon, 
archbishop  of  Palermo  and  a  cardinal,  himself  an  illegitimate  de* 

scendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Arragon.  Slie  ivas  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  ^remiis,  and  education,  so  that  tlie  lir.-t  scholars  of  the 
age  celebrated  her  prai&es  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  Girolamo 
Mnzio,  by  whom  she  was  passionately  helored,  expatiates  in  the 
tiiird  book  of  his  letters*  on  her  talents  and  A  irtues;  her  perfections 
are  the  constant  theme  of  his  poems,  in  which  she  is  sometimes 
Spoken  of  under  the  name  of  llialia  and  Syrrhenie. 

One  of  her  most  celebrated  productions  was  a  poem  entitled  "Dell 
Infinita  d'Amor.*'  She  also  wrote  ••II  Heschino,"  or  ^The  Unfortu- 
nate One,"  a  poetical  Romance.  In  her  early  years,  she  resided  at 
Ferrara,  Rome  and  Venice  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  spent 
at  Florence,  where  she  died  about  1660. 

ABRIA, 

WiVK  of  Caecinna  Pietus,  a  consul  under  Claudius,  emperor  of 
Rome  in  41,  is  immortaliised  for  her  heroism  and  conjugal  affection. 

Her  son  and  Inisband  were  both  dangerously  ill  at  the  same  time ; 
the  former  died ;  and  she,  thinking  that  in  his  weak  state,  Pii  tus 
could  not  sunive  a  knowledge  of  the  fatal  event,  fuilillcd  every 
moumAil  duty  to  her  child  in  secret ;  but  when  she  entered  the 
chaml)er  of  her  husband,  concealed  so  elTectually  her  anguisli* 
that  till  his  recovery  Pa-tns  liad  no  suspicion  of  liis  loss. 

Soon  after,  P;etus  joined  with  IScribonius  in  exciting  a  revolt 
against  CUiudius  in  Illy  via.  They  were  unsuccessful,  and  Partus 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  sea.  Arria,  not  being  allowed 
to  accompany  hhn,  Iiired  a  small  bark,  and  followed  him.  On 
her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was  met  by  the  widow  of  Scribonina 
who  wished  to  speak  to  lier. 

"I  speak  to  thee  I"  replied  Arria  indignantly ;  "to  thee,  who  hast 
been  witness  of  thy  husband's  death,  and  yet  survivestt" 

She  had  herself  determined  that,  if  all  her  endeavours  to  save 
Paetus  failed,  she  would  die  with  him.  Thraseus,  her  son-in-law, 
in  vain  combated  her  resolution.  "Were  I,"  said  he,  "in  the  sit- 
uation of  Ptctus,  would  you  have  your  daughter  die  with  me?*' 

**€ertainly,"  answered  she,  *<had  she  lived  with  you  as  long  and 
as  happily  as  I  with  Patns.'* 

Her  husband  was  at  Icnj^th  condemned  to  die,  whether  by  his 
own  hands  or  not  is  unccrtmn ;  if  it  were  not  so,  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  punishment  allotted  to  him,  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  at  the 
moment  wanted  courage.  Seeing  his  hesitation,  Arria  seized  the 
daf!:ger,  i)lnn;:ed  it  tirst  into  her  own  breast,  and  then  presenting  it 
to  her  husband,  said,  with  a  smile,  "It  is  not  painful.  Partus." 

ARSINOE  I, 

Daughter  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lvsimachus,  king  of  Thraoe.  Ly- 
simachus  fell  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seven  months  atterwards,  Se- 
leucus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  elder  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philudelphus,  who  also  put  to  death  the  two  children  of 
his  half-sister  Arsinoe,  after  he  had  inveigled  her  into  a  marriage 

with  him.  Thehr  mother  he  th^n  banished  to  the  ialaad  of  Sam- 
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oLliracia,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  summoucd  to  Kgypt 
to  ?>ecoiiie  the  i«.«oond  wfft  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  the  Second, 
Phil'uleli>hiis,  king  of  that  country,  who  reigned  from  B.  (X  284 
to  276.  Arsinoc  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city,  OftUed  by  her  own 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelaus,  in  ^tolla. 

ARSINOE  II, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  wm  the  flnt  wilh 

of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  she  had  three 
children,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  Suspecting  hor  of 
plotting  against  his  life,  Ptolemy  banished  her,  and  she  lied  to 
Cyrenc,  where  she  was  kindly  received  hy  Magas,  half-brother  of 
the  king  of  Egypt.  Magas  married  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter 
Berenice.  Berenioo  was  betrothed  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Demetrins 
Poliorcetes,  who  came  from  Macedonia  to  marry  her;  but  instead, 
transferred  his  affectioiis  to  Arsinoe,  which  led  to  his  assassination, 
and  the  marriage  of  Berenice  to  Ptolemy  the  Third,  who  was  pro- 
bably her  brother,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Eg>'pt  and  Cyrene 
were  a^ain  united.  The  history  of  this  princess  is  very  confosedi 
and  there  is  much  di£tcrence  of  opinion  on  the  sul^ect. 

A&SINOE  III, 

Daughter  of  Ptolemy  the  Third,  Euergetcs,  was  married  to  her 
brother,  Ptolemy  the  Fourth,  Philopater;  she  is  called  Eurvdice  by 
Justin,  and  Cleopatra  by  Livy,  She  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Rhaphia,  a  city  not  far  from  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  fought  between 
her  husband  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.G^  217,  and  is  said  to 
have  contribnted  not  a  little  to  the  victory.  Ptolemy  afterwards, 
sednced  by  the  charms  of  Agathodea,  ordered  Aii^oe  to  be  put 
to  death. 

ARTEMISIA  I, 

Daughter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor, 
when  her  husband  died.  According  to  Herodotus,  she  was  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  women  of  antiquity.  She  attended  Xeixes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  B.  C.  480,  and  furnished  five  ships, 
which  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  In  the  council 
of  war  befbre  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly  represented  to 
Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking  a  naval  engagement,  and  the  event  jns> 
titled  her  opinion.  In  the  battle  she  displayed  so  much  courage, 
that  Xerxes  exclaimed  "The  men  behave'  like  women,  and  the 
women  like  men !"  To  her  Xerxes  intrusted  his  children,  that 
tbey  might  be  safely  transported  to  his  kingdom,  when,  agreeably 
to  her  advice,  he  abandoned  Greece,  to  return  to  Asia. 

These  great  qualities  did  not  secure  her  from  the  weakness  of 
love ;  .she  was  passionately  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whose  name 
was  Dardnnus,  and  was  so  enraged  at  his  neglect  of  her,  that  she 
put  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep.  This,  however,  instead  of 
diniinishiTiir  her  passion,  seemed  to  increase  it.  At  length  she  con- 
sulted the  l>oli»hic  oracle,  to  learn  how  to  conquer  her  love;  and 
being  advised  to  go  to  Lcucadia,  the  ordinary  resort  of  desperate 
loYers,  she,  like  the  poet  Sappho^  took  the  fktal  leap  from  that 
pconuwtory,  nnd  was  drowned  and  buried  there.  Many  writers 
confound  this  Artemisia  with  the  wife  of  Maosolus,  who  lived  some 
time  after. 
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ARTEMISIA  II, 

TiTK  qiieoTi  of  Carin,  wife  of  Mausolus,  immortiilized  by  her 
attachment  to  Ikt  biishand,  built  for  him,  at  his  death,  the  cele- 
brated and  stately  tomb,  that  was  considered  one  of  the  sevea 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  called  the  Mansolenm,  and  ftom  it 
all  other  mnfrrnficcnt  sepulchres  have  received  the  same  name.  It 
was  bnilt  by  four  aroliitcots,  and  the  expense  of  its  construction 
was  enormous ;  the  philo.<oplicr  Anaxagoras  exclaimed,  when  he  saw 
it,  ^How  much  money  changed  into  stones!** 

Artemisia  frequently  visited  the  place  where  her  husband's  ashes 
were  deposited  ;  mixed  tlie  earth  that  covered  him  with  water,  and 
drank  it,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  bi  coiniiip  the  living  tumb 
of  her  departed  lord.  She  oficred  the  richest  prizes  to  those  Mho 
should  excel  in  composing  a  panegyric  on  his  rirtnes.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  grief,  she  did  not  siillVr  it  to  intierfere  with 
the  duties  of  her  elevated  position,  but  t(X)k  the  command  of  her 
army  in  a  war  against  the  Khodians,  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  shown  undaunted  bravery.  8he  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  severity.  She 
caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  :  one  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  habited 
like  a  slave;  and  the  other  of  herself,  braiidinp  the  city  with  a  hot 
iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Kh(xiians  never  dared  to  remove 
that  trophy  Arom  its  place;  such  an  attempt  being  prohibited  br 
their  religtons  but  they  built  a  wall  around  it,  which  prevented  ft 
from  being  seen.  She  lived  in  the  fourth  centniy  before  Christ. 

ARTTKDEL,  LADY  BLAKCHE, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  carf  of  Worcester^  and  wife  of  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour^  is  celebrated  fbr  her  heroic  defence  of  Wordonr  Costte^ 

in  Wiltshire,  England.  Slie  was  summoned  to  surrender,  May  2nd» 
1643,  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  In  Wiltshire,  at  the  head  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred men ;  but  Lady  Arundel,  whose  husband  was  then  at  Oxford, 
replied,  that  she  had  the  orders  of  her  lord  to  keep  the  castle,  and 
those  orders  she  was  determined  to  obey.  On  this  reply  the  battery 
commenced,  and  continued  without  intennission  for  nearly  six  days, 
The  castle  contained  but  twenty -five  figbting-mcn;  and  wearied 
with  exertion  thehr  strength  began  to  fldl,  when  the  ladies  and  thdr 
maid-servants  took  their  place  in  keeping  watch,  and  loading  their 
muskets.  The  women  and  chidren  were  repeatedly  offered  safety 
if  the  besieged  would  surrender,  but  they  chose  rather  to  perish 
than  to  buy  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  those  of  their  brave  soldiers. 

At  length,  reduced  to  extremity.  Lady  Arundel  was  forced  to 
surrender,  olfter  making  stiindations  that  the  lives  of  all  hi  the  fortress 
should  Ije  spared,  etc.  The  conditions  were  agreed  to,  but  all 
excepting  that  relating  to  their  personal  safety  were  violated.  Lady 
Arundel,  and  her  children,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Shaftesbury, 
where  her  two  sons,  children  of  seven  and  nine,  were  taken  ft-om  her. 
She  died  October  29th.,  16-19,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Her  husband 
had  died  at  Oxford  in  1C43.  of  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle 
of  Lansdown,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  First. 

Lady  Arundel  is  buried  with  her  hnsbond,  near  the  altar  of  on  ele- 
gant chapel,  at  Wardour  Castle.  On  the  monument  is  an  inscription, 
which,  after  giving  thoir  titles  and  ancestiyt  thus  concludes:  **ThU 
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lady,  as  distinguished  for  her  courage  as  for  the  splendour  of  lier 
birthf  bravely  defended,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  castle 
of  Waindcmr,  with  a  spirit  above  her  sex,  fbr  nine  days,  with  *  Itew 
men,  l^ninsf  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Fklmund  Ludlow,  and  their 
•army,  and  then  delivered  it  u])  on  hononrnble  terms.  Obit.  28 
October,  1G40,  Ktnt.  66.  Kequiescat  in  pace.  'Who  shall  tind  a  valiant 
woman  f  The  price  of  her  i»  as  things  brought  allur  oH;  and  ftom  die 
uttermost  coaMt*  The  heart  of  her  husband  tmsteth  in  her.'— Plor,  BV 

ARUNDEL,  MARY, 

Was  the  daiigljter  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  knight.  She  was  mar- 
ried, lirst  to  Kobert  Ratclitf,  who  died  witlioui  issue,  1566 ;  secondly, 
to  Heniy  Howard,  earl  of  Arnndel. 

She  tran.*=latcd  from  English  into  I^tin  **  The  Wise  Sayings  and 
Eminent  Deeds  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevenis."  This  transla- 
tion is  dedicated  to  her  father;  the  manu^ript  is  in  the  royal 
libnuy  at  Westminster.  She  transited  also  fh>m  Greek  into  Latin, 
select  '^Sentences  of  the  seven  wise  Grecian  Philosophers.**  In  the 
same  librarj'  nrc  preserv  ed,  of  her  writing,  "Similirs  collected  from 
the  hooks  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  other  philosophers,"  which 
she  also  dedicated  to  her  father. 

ASCHAM,  MABGAB£T, 

Was  married  in  1554  to  Boger  Ascham,  the  celebrated  preceptor 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  Margaret  T)roii!,'ht  a  considerable  fortune  to  her 
husband,  and  what  was  of  more  worth,  a  heart  and  mind  willing 
and  qualified  to  aid  him.  To  her  care  tlie  world  is  indebted  for 
Ifr.  iucbam's  book,  entitled  "The  Schoolmaster  to  which  she  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicator)-,  to  the  honourable  Sir  William  Cecill, 
knight.  This  work  was  pul)lishcd  in  quarto,  1.070,  London,  and 
reprinted  in  1589.  Mrs.  Ascham  is  supposed  to  lie  interred  with 
hw  hosliaad,  in  the  chorch  of  St  8wpafchre»  London. 

ASENATH, 

Daughter  of  Potiphar  or  Potiphera,  and  wift  of  Joseph,  prime 
minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Kgy^3t,  is  snpposod  by  some  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  same  Potiphar,  whose  wife  had  eansed  Joseph's 
imprisonment,  and  that  Asenath  had  endeared  herself  to  Joi>eph 
hgr  taking  bis  pert  in  his  adversity,  and  vindicating  him  to  her 

ASKEW,  ANNE, 

Daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  of  Kelsay,  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
bom  in  1529.  She  n-eeived  a  liberal  and  leanied  education,  and 
early  manifested  a  pn  dileetion  for  theological  studies.  Her  eldest 
sister,  who  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire,  died  before 
the  nnptiala  were  completed.  Sir  William  Askew,  nnwilUng  to  lose 
a  connexion  whieh  promised  j  eeuniarj'  advantages,  compelled  his 
second  daughter,  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  remonstrances  and 
resistance,  to  fuiiil  the  engagement  entered  into  by  her  sister.  But, 
however  reluctantly  she  gave  her  hand  to  Itr.  Kyme,  to  whom  she 
bote  two  cUUdxen,  she  ngidly  ftiUUled  the  duties  of  a  wilb  and 
mother. 

Though  educated  in  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  Anne  became 
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interested  in  the  Reformation,  which  was  causing  great  excitement 
in  the  mindtf  of  all  penom  of  thought  and  edncatum  at  tliat  time ; 
and  devoteil  herself  to  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  other 
works  from  which  both  parties  affected  to  derive  their  faith,  She 
was  8t  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers, 
and  declared  herself  a  convert  to  their  principles.  Her  presumption 
in  daring  to  exercise  her  own  jndgment  so  incensed  her  husband, 
tliat,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  priest,  he  drove  her  with  ignominy 
fVoni  his  house.  Anne,  conceiving  herself  released  by  this  treatment 
from  the  obligations  that  had  been  imposed  ui>on  her,  determined 
to  sue  for  a  separation,  and  for  ttiis  purpose  she  went  to  London. 

Here  she  met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  court,  and  was 
particularly  (listingiii>Iie(i  by  the  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  who  fa- 
voured in  secret  the  ihictrincs  of  the  refonnation.  But  her  husband 
and  the  prie.-^t  accused  her  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  rendered  more 
than  usually  irritable,  vindictiye,  and  tyrannical  by  declining  heaJtli^ 
of  dogmatising  on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence,  a  doctrine  of 
which  he  wius  particularly  tenacious.  The  sex  and  youth  of  the 
heretic  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  her  adversaries,  who  could  not 
forgive  a  woman  the  presumption  of  opposing  argument  and  reason 
to  their  dogmas. 

Anne  was  seized,  in  March,  1545,  and  taken  into  custody.  She 
was  repeatedly  examined  respecting  her  faith,  transubstantiation, 
masses  for  departed  souls,  etc.,  etc.   Her  answers  to  the  questions 

groposed  to  her  were  more  clear  and  sensible  than  satisfiMstoiy  to 
er  inquisitors.   The  substance  and  particulars  of  this  examination 
were  written  by  herself,  and  published  after  her  death. 

On  tiic  twenty-third  of  March,  a  relation  succeeded,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts,  in  bailing  her.  But  she  was  soon  apprehended 
again,  and  summoned  before  the  king's  council  at  Greenwich.  She 
replied  to  their  inquiries  with  finnness,  and  without  prevarication. 
She  was  remanded  to  Newgate,  and  not  allowed  to  receive  visits 
from  any  one,  even  from  Dr.  Latimer.  She  wrote  herself  to  the 
king  and  chancellor,  explaining  her  opinions ;  but  her  letter  served 
only  to  aggravate  her  crime.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Tower, 
an(l  inten'ogated  respecting  her  patrons  at  court,  but  she  heroically 
refused  to  lietray  them.  Her  magnanimity  served  but  to  incense 
her  persecutors,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession  from  her 
by  the  rack;  but  she  sustained  the  torture  with  fortitude  and 
resignation.  The  chancellor,  Wriothesely,  commanded  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  to  strain  the  instrument  of  his  vengcaiicc ;  on  re- 
ceiving a  refusal,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  exercised  himself  the 
office  of  execolioner.  When  was  released  flrom  the  rack, 
ereiy  Umb  was  dislocated  and  she  ikinted  with  anguish.  After 
she  recovered,  she  remained  sitting  on  the  ground  for  two  hours, 
calmly  reasoning  with  her  tormentors.  She  was  carried  back  to 
her  confinement,  and  pardon  and  life  were  offered  to  her  if  she 
would  recant;  bat  sne  refhsed,  and  was  condemned  to  the 
stake. 

A  report  having  been  circulated,  that  the  prisoner  had  yielded, 
Anne  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Lascelles,  her  former  tutor,  and  to  the 
nnbllc,  justifying  herself  of  the  charge.  She  also  drew  np  a  con* 
nssion  of'  her  faith,  and  an  attestation  of  her  innocence,  which 
she  concluded  by  a  prayer  for  fortitude  and  perseverance.  A  gen- 
tlemao,  who  saw  her  the  day  previous  to  her  execution,  obsenres^ 
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that  amidst  all  her  pains  und  weakness,  (being  nnalilo  to  y\»q  or 
stand  withotit  assistaiicc,)  her  expression  of  mingled  ciithu^iitfiti 
and  resignation  showed  a  sweetness  and  seienitj  Incxpresblbiy 

affecting. 

At  the  stake,  letters  were  brought  to  her  fVom  the  (  linneellor, 
exhorting  her  to  recant,  and  promising  her  pardon.  Averting  her 
eyes  from  the  paper,  she  replied,  that  *'8he  came  not  thither  to 
deny  hor  Lr)r(l  and  Muster."  The  same  proposition  was  made  to 
her  four  fellow-sutlVriTs,  but  without  success.  While  Shaxton,  an 
apostate  fVoin  his  principles,  harangued  the  prisoners,  f^he  list^  Tied 
attentively,  nicely  distinguishing,  even  al  that  terrible  moment, 
between  what  she  thought  true  and  what  erroneous.  She  was  burnt 
at  Smithfield,  July  i6tlL,  1546»  in  the  twenly-fifth  year  of  her 
age. 

ASTASIA, 

Of  Miletus,  and  dauplitcr  of  Axiochns,  lived  principally  at  Athens* 
She  gained  the  afleciions  of  Pericles,  who,  according  to  Plutarch* 
diTorced  his  first  wif?,  with  her  own  consent,  in  order  to  many 
Aspasia.  We  are  told  little  of  her  beauty,  but  much  of  her  mental 
powers  and  cultivation.  In  eloquence,  she  surpassed  all  her  con- 
temporaries. She  was  the  friend,  and,  acco^din^r  to  Plato,  the 
instructress  of  Socrates,  who  gives  her  the  high  praise  of  "having 
made  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  over  lUl  the  Greeks, 
Pericles^  the  son  of  Xanthippus."  On  this  and  similar  authority 
we  learn,  that  Pericles  was  indebted  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  his 
high  mental  cultivation.  The  Athenians  used  often  to  bring  tlielr 
wives  to  hear  her  converse,  notwithstanding  what  was  said  of  her 
immoral  life.  She  Is  accused  of  having  excited,  ftom  motiyes  of 
personal  resentment,  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet,  calamitous  as 
that  conflict  proved  to  Greece,  Aspasia  intlicted  on  the  countr}-  still 
more  incurable  evils.  Her  example  and  instructions  formed  a  school 
at  Atiiens,  by  which  her  dangcarous  prolbssion  was  reduced  to  a 
lystem. 

Aspasia,  on  occasion  of  the  check  of  the  Athenian  army,  came 
herself  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  pronounced  an  oration, 
inciting  them  to  rally  and  redeem  their  cause;  her  speech  was 
allowed  to  be  fitf  more  eloquent  than  those  of  Gorgias,  and  other 
flmious  orators  who  spoke  on  the  same  conjuncture. 

Hermippus,  a  comic  poet,  prosecuted  Aspasia  for  impiety,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  disputing  the  existence  of  their  imaginary 
gods,  and  introducing  new  opinions  about  celestial  appearances. 
But  she  was  acquitted,  though  contrary  to  the  law,  by  means  of 
Pericles,  who  is  suid  to  have  shed  tears  in  his  application  iw 
mercy  in  her  behalf. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  some  modem  writers  have  main- 
tained opinions  on  the  life  of  Aspasia  very  dliferent  ftom  those 
popularly  entertained.  They  say,  the  woman  whom  Socrates  respected, 
the  womaTi  who  for  years  was  tlie  bosom  counsellor  of  so  eminent 
a  man  as  Pericles,  never  couid  have  been  devoid  of  personal  purity  s 
vice  palls ;  vice  may  please  by  charms  of  exterior,  but  never  cotud 
keep  up  mental  enthusiasm  such  as  Aspasia  certainly  excited  and 
retained  with  Pericles.  Tlioy  suggest  that  aspersions  were  thrown 
upon  her  character  by  Aristophanes,  to  wound  Pericles  through 
her  bosom  >  but  that  the  friend,  the  adviser,  the  sympathizing 
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companion  of  the  maa  who  has  been  called  I^rinctpt  Gracia,  was 
not  a  courtezan. 

Peridea  died  at  tlie  age  of  seventy,  B.  G.  429;  and  after  thU 
we  hear  nothing  of  Aspasia,  excepting  that  she  transferred  her 
affections  to  Lvsioles,  a  grazier,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  influ- 
ence, became,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Athens. 

ASPASIA,  or  HILTO, 

MuTRBSs  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  was  born  about  421  B.  C,  of 

fhje  parents,  at  Phocis,  in  Ionia.  She  was  brought  up  virtuously, 
but  in  poverty,  and  being  very  beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  light 
curling  hair,  very  uncommon  in  that  country,  she  attracted  tlie 
notice  of  one  of  the  satrape  of  Gyrus,  who  forced  her  father  to 
give  her  to  him  for  the  seraglio  of  this  prince.  Her  modesty, 
dignity,  and  grief  had  such  an  effect  on  Cyrus,  that  he  made  her 
his  wife  in  everytliing  but  the  name,  consulting  her  in  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  following  her  counsels.  He  changed  her  name 
to  Aspasia,  that  being  the  appellation  of  the  celebrated  wit  and 
beauty  of  Miletus.  Aspasia  bore  her  honours  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  availed  herself  of  the  cliange  in  her  fortunes  only 
to  rescue  her  father  from  his  poverty.  When  Cyrus  was  killed, 
B.C  401,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  dethrone  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  Aspasia  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the  con- 
queror. Artaxerxes  treated  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
made  her  the  lirst  among  his  women,  although  he  could  not  marry 
her,  as  his  wife  Siatira  was  still  living.  He  ordered  her  to  be 
clothed  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  to  be  sumptuously  lodged ;  but 
it  was  long  before  his  attei^tions  or  kindness  could  efface  the 
memory  of  Cyrus,  whom  she  had  tenderly  loved.  She  sliowed  the 
utmost  indifference,  through  her  whole  life,  to  her  own  personal 
aggrandisement,  and  would  seldom  accept  any  present  which  she 
did  not  need.  On  one  occasion  Cyrus  had  sent  her  a  ehain  of 
gold,  remarking  that  "Tt  was  worthy  the  wife  of  a  king;"  but  slic 
requested  him  to  send  it  to  his  mother  Parj-satis.  This  so  pleu>ed 
Pary satis,  that  she  sent  Aspasia  many  grand  presents  and  a  large 
sum  of  gold,  all  of  which  Aspasia  gave  to  Cyrus,  after  praising  the 
generosity  of  his  mother. 

'*It  may  be  of  service  to  you,'*  said  she.  ''who  are  my  riches 
and  ornament." 

ASTELL,  MARY, 

An  ornament  of  her  sox  and  country,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Astell,  a  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  she  was  born, 
about  1668.  She  was  well  educated,  and  amongst  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  mispress  of  the  French,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  a  cler^man,  obsers'ing  her  uncommon 
genius,  took  her  uniier  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematics, 
logic,  and  philosophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her  natl\ity  when  she 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life  at  London  and  Chelsea.  PIrre  she  pursued  her  studies  with 
assiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  above  sciences,  and  ac- 

auired  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  classic  authors.  Among 
hese,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Hicrocles,  Antoninus,  Tully,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  were  her  favourites. 
Her  life  was  spent  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  rc« 
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ligion,  and  virtue ;  and  in  the  practice  of  those  devotional  duties 
which  she  so  zealously  and  pathetically  recommended  to  others, 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  one  was  ever  more  sincere  and  devont. 
Her  sentiments  of  {detj,  diarity,  humility,  flrlendship,  and  other 
Christian  graces,  were  very  refined  and  siihlimo;  and  she  possessed 
them  in  such  a  distinguished  degree,  as  would  have  done  her 
honour  even  in  primitive  times.  Bnt  religion  sat  very  gracefully 
npon  her,  unattended  with  any  Ibrbiddinic  airs  of  sonmess  md 
bigotry.  Her  mind  was  generally  culm  an<l  serene;  and  her  con- 
vor>!itioii  was  not  only  interesting,  Init  higlily  ontcrraining.  She 
would  say,  "The  good  Christian  alone  lias  reason,  and  he  ahvavs 
o:ight  to  be  cheerAiI;'*  and,  **That  dejected  looks  and  melancholy 
nirs  were  very  unseemly  in  a  Christian."  lint  these  subjects  she 
has  treated  at  large  in  her  excellent  writings.  Some  very  great 
men  bear  testhnony  to  the  merit  of  lu  r  works ;  sucii  as  Atterbury, 
Uii  k.es,  Walker,  Xorris,  Dodwell,  and  Evelyn. 

She  was  remarkably  abstemionsy  and  seemed  to  enjoy  an  unin- 
terrupted state  of  health,  till  a  few  years  betbre  her  death ;  when, 
having  a  severe  operation  performed  on  her,  for  a  cancer  in  the 
breast,  it  so  much  impaired  her  constitution,  that  she  did  not 
survive  it.  When  she  was  confined  to  her  bt^d  by  a  gradmil  tlecay, 
and  the  time  of  her  dissolution  drew  nearer,  she  ordered  her 
shroud  and  coffin  to  be  made,  and  brought  to  her  bed-side,  and 
there  to  remain  in  her  view,  as  a  constant  memento  of  her  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  to  keep  her  mind  fixed  ou  proper  contemplatious. 
She  died  in  1781,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
bnried  at  Chelsea. 

Her  writings  are  as  follow: — "Letters  Concerning  tlie  Love  of 
God,**  published  l(ii)'>;  "An  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex, 
iu  a  Letter  to  a  Lady,  written  by  a  Lady,"  169G;  "A  Serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  for  the  Advancement  of  their  true  and 
greatest  Interest,*'  etc.;  and  a  second  ]»art  to  the  same,  1697;  **Att 
Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Rl- hellion  and  Civil  War  in 
this  kingdom,  in  an  Exaunnution  of  Dr.  Kcnuct's  Si-rmon,"  1703-4; 
"JJoderatiou  Truly  Stated;  or,  a  Review  of  a  late  Pamphlet, 
intitled.  Moderation  a  Virtue,  or  the  Occasional  Conformist  Justified 
from  the  Imputation  of  Hypocrisy,'*  1704.  The  prefatory  discourse 
is  addressed  to  Dr.  Davenant,  author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  of  essays 
on  peace  and  war,  etc.  "A  Fair  Way  with  the  Dissenters  and 
their  Patrons,  not  writ  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  or  any  other  ftirious  Ja- 
cobite, whether  a  Clergyman  or  Layman ;  bat  by  a  very  moderate 
Person,  and  a  dutiful  subject  of  ihe  Qnten,"  1701,  VVhile  this 
treatise  was  in  press,  Dr.  Davenant  published  a  now  edition  of  his 
"Moderation  still  a  Virtue;"  to  which  she  inunediately  returned 
an  answer,  in  a  postscript  in  tiiis  book.  Her  next  work  was 
''Reflections  upon  Marriage,**  to  which  is  added  a  preface  in  answer 
to  some  objections,  1705.  She  next  published  "The  Christian 
Religion,  as  Professed  by  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England," 
etc.,  1705.  This  pamphlet  was  attributed  to  Bishop  Atterbury.  Her 
next  work  was  "Six  Familiar  Essays  on  Marriage,  Crosses  in  Love 
and  Friendship,  written  by  a  Lady,"  170«.  "Bartlemy  Fair;  or, 
an  Enquiry  after  it,"  was  her  last  work,  published  in  l^y,  and  occa- 
sioned by  Colonel  Hunter*K  celebrated  Letter  on  Enthusia^im.  It 
was  republished  in  1722,  without  the  words  **Baraemy  Fair,*'  All 
tJiese  works  display  gveat  power  of  aignmenL 
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ATHALIAH, 

The  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Siiniaria,  and  of  Jezebel,  daugh- 
ter of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  was  wife  of  Jehomm,  Idng 
of  Judah,  who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  house  of 
Ahab.  Jehoram  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  885,  and  the  kingdom 
devolved  on  Ahaziah  their  son.  Aliaziah  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  on  his  untimely  death,  Athaliah  'arose  and  slew  all  the  seed- 
royal  of  the  house  of  Jadah,'  although  they  were  her  grand-children, 
and  afcendod  the  throne  B.  C.  884,  and  reigned  fliz  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  Joash,  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  been  concealed 
six  years  in  the  temple  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  the  wife  of  Jehoida 
Ihe  high -priest,  was  produced  by  Jehoida  befbre  the  priests  and 
soldiers,  and  anointed  king.  Athaliah  hastened  to  the  temple,  and 
attempted  to  excite  a  reaction  in  her  own  favour  by  raising  a  cry 
of  treason,  but  in  vain,  for  Jehoida  gave  instant  orders  that  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  enclosure  and  slain.  This 
command  was  immediately  obeyed,  B.  G.  878,  The  discovciy  of 
Joash  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Racine,  written  by  command 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

ATTENDULI,    MARGARET  D', 

A  SHTKK  of  the  great  Sforza,  founder  of  the  house  of  Sforza, 
dukes  of  Milan,  was  born  about  1375,  at  Catignola,  a  small  town 
in  Italy.  Her  father  was  a  day  labourer;  bnt  after  her  brother 
James,  under  the  name  of  Sforza,  had  made  himself  distinguished 
by  his  valour  and  skill,  he  sent  for  her  to  share  his  honours.  She 
had  married  Michael  de  Catignola. 

She  seems  to  haye  shazed  her  brother^s  heroic  spirit;  when 
James,  count  de  la  Marche,  came  to  espouse  Joanna  the  Second, 
queen  of  Naples,  Sforza,  then  grand  constable  of  Naples,  was  sent 
to  meet  him ;  but  that  prince  threw  him,  his  relations,  and  all  his 
suit,  into  prison,  thinking  by  this  means  to  attain,  more  easily,  the 
grannie  power  he  afterwards  assumed.  When  the  news  of  Sforxa's 
arrest  arrived,  Margaret,  with  her  husband,  and  other  relations 
who  had  served  with  lionour  in  his  troops,  were  at  Tricarico. 
They  asscnibh  d  an  army,  of  which  Margaret  took  the  command. 
The*  ill  treatment  Joanna  experienced  from  her  new  husband,  soon 
made  the  revolt  general,  and  James  was  at  length  besieged  in  a 
castle,  where  the  conditions  proposed  to  him  were,  to  be  contented 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  Sforza 
his  liberty  Knowing  the  value  of  his  hostage,  James  sent  deputies 
to  Margaret,  menacing  her  brother  with  instant  death,  if  Tricarico 
were  not  given  up  to  him.  Anxious  for  her  brother,  but  indignant 
at  the  proposition,  she  immediately  imprisoned  the  deputies,  whose 
families,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  ceased  not  to  intercede,  until  the 
count  consented  to  set  Sforza  and  iiis  friends  at  liberty,  and  to 
reinstate  him  in  his  former  sitnation. 

AUB£SPIN£,    MAGDALEN    D£  L', 

A  Fbench  lady,  celebrated  far  her  wit  and  beauty;  was  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  de  Neuville,  soi;?nieur  de  Villeroi.  She  comi)osed 
several  works  in  verse  and  prose,  and  died  on  her  own  demesne,  in 
1696.  Ronsard  held  her  in  high  estimation.    She  is  also  eompli* 
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mented  by  Firancia  6rml<<,  by  whom  we  are  infbrmed  she  tramlatodf 
In  verse,  the  epistles  of  Ovid. 

AUNOY,    MAUIK   CATIIAIUNK    JUMI:LLE  DE 
B  E  K  N  E  V I L  L  i:,    C  O  M  T  E  S  S  E  D', 

Widow  of  the  Count  D'Aunoy,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame Desloges,  died  in  1705.  She  wrote  with  ease,  though  negligently, 
in  the  deiiartment  of  romance.  People  of  a  fHvolous  taste  stUl 
read  with  pleasure  her  "Tales  of  the  Fairies,'*  four  volumes  in  duode- 
cimo, and  especially  her  "Adventures  of  Hippolytus,  Earl  of  Douglas," 
a  story  natural  and  interesting  in  the  stvie,  with  abundance  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  adventares.  Her  "M^oires  Historiqnes  de  ee 
qui  c'est  passtf  de  plus  Remarquable  en  Europe  depnis  1672  |ns 
qn'en  l(>7i),"  are  a  medley  of  truth  and  falsehood.  She  wrote  also 
•♦Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Spain,"  where  she  had  livcil  witli  her 
mother,  a  worlk  which  presents  us  with  no  favourable  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  Her  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,'*  was  rather 
better  ammgedj  and  a  "Ili^jtory  of  John  De  Bourbon,  Prince  do 
Kareney,**  iu  three  volumes  duodecimo,  which  is  one  of  those  Ids- 
torical  romances  that  are  the  offspring  of  slender  abilities  joined 
to  a  warm  imagination.  Her  bushand,  the  Count  d'Aunoy,  being 
accused  of  high  treason,  by  three  Normans,  veiy  narrowly  escaped 
with  liis  hoad.  One  of  his  accusers,  struck  with  remorse  of  con- 
science, declared  the  whole  charge  to  be  groundless.  The  countess 
died  at  Viiris  iu  January  1705,  and  left  four  daughteis,  one  of  whom, 
Uadame  de  H^re,  kept  alive  the  Ihmily  reputation,  and  was  cele- 
brated in  verse  for  wit  and  talent.  "The  White  Cat,"  "Cherry  and 
Fair-star,**  "The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  "The  Fair  one  with  the  Galden 
Locks,''  are  among  the  Fairy  tales  written  hy  le  C<jniplesse  d'Aunoy, 
and  on  tliesc  her  principal  claim  to  remembrance  now  rests;  they 
have  been  much  turned  to  account  hy  writers  of  pantomimes  and 
stage  spectacles. 

AUkELIA, 

Thk  wife  of  Caius  Julius  Ciesar,  and  mother  of  the  Dictator  of 
the  same  name,  may  fairly  take  rank  with  Cornelia  and  other 
illustrious  Roman  mothers.  She  was  a  woman  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  carefully  superintended  the  education  of  her  son,  who 
always  exhibited  towards  her  the  greatest  affection.  It  was  in  the 
year*(>3,  B.C.,  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  scchig  him  elected 
Pontifex  Maxunus.  Her  parentage  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  but 
Dmmaln  conjectiues  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius 
Gotta,  and  the  sister  of  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  was  consul  B.  C.  75. 
Aurelia  lived  to  see  her  son  consul,  H.  C.  69,  and  to  hear  of  his 
exploits  in  Gaulj  but  after  he  left  liume  for  his  province,  she 
never  beheld  him  more,  dying  li.  C.  54,  a  short  time  before  her 
grand-daughter  Julia  the  wife  of  C.  Pompeins. 

A  U  ST  EX,  JAXi:, 

As  English  novelist,  was  born  at  Steveiitou,  in  Hami»shire,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1775,  her  father  beii:g  the  rector  of  that 
parish.    He  died  while  Miss  Austen  was  still  young,  and  his  widow 

and  two  daughters  retired  to  SoutlianipTor..  and  subsequently  to 
The  village  of  Chawtoii,  iu  the  same  county,  where  the  novels  of 
June  Austen  Were  written.    "JSonso  and  Sensibiiiiy     "Pride  and 
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Flpqiaclioe  «*lfaii8fleld  Park and  ''Emma,'*  were  pnblfelied  anony- 
mously durinjr  the  author's  life.  Her  other  two  works,  "Northan^er 
Abbey,"  and  "Persuasion,"  woro  published  after  her  death.  In  May, 
1817,  Miss  Austen's  lieulth  rendered  it  necessary  that  she  sboitid 
xemore  to  some  place  where  condtant  medical  aid  could  be  pro* 
cured,  and  she  went  to  Winchester,  where  she  died  on  the  18th.  of 
July,  aged  forty-*'vo.  Her  beauty,  worth,  and  pcnius,  made  her 
death  deeply  lamented.  The  consumption,  of  which  she  died,  seeinod 
only  to  Increase  her  mental  powers.  She  wrote  while  slic  coulfl 
hold  a  pen,  and  the  day  before  her  death  composed  some  stanxas 
replete  with  fancy  and  vij^^nnr.  The  great  charm  of  Miss  Austen'n 
works  lie  in  their  truth  aiirl  simplicity,  and  in  their  luph  finish  and 
naturalness.  Sir  VValter  Scott  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  teniis. 
Another  writer,  who  appears  to  have  known  her  well,  thus  des- 
cribes her:— 

"Of  personal  attrat'tions,  slio  ]>()ssrssed  a  ronsiderabl'i:  share.  Her 
stature  was  tliat  of  true  elegance  It  could  not  have  been  increased 
without  exceeding  the  middle  height.  Her  carriage  and  deport' 
ment  were  qniet,  yet  gmcefhl.  Her  featnres  were  separately  good. 
Their  assemblage  produced  an  unrivalled  exi)rcssi(>n  of  that  cheer- 
fulness, sensibility,  and  benevolen<re,  which  were  her  real  charac- 
teristics. Her  complexion  was  of  the  tinest  texture.  It  might  with 
tmth  be  said,  that  her  eloquent  blood  spoke  through  her  modest 
cheelL  Her  voice  was  extremi  ly  sweet.  She  delivered  henielf  with 
fluency  and  precision.  Indeed,  she  wa-s  formed  for  elegant  and 
rational  society,  excelling  in  conversation  as  much  as  in  comjKJsi- 
tion.  In  the  present  age  it  is  hazardous  to  mention  accomplish- 
ments. Oar  authoress  would,  probably,  have  been  inferior  to  few 
in  such  acquirements,  had  she  not  been  so  superior  to  most  in 
higher  things.  She  had  not  only  an  excellent  taste  for  drawing, 
but,  in  her  earlier  days,  evinced  great  power  of  hand  in  the  uian- 
agcuient  of  the  pencil.  Her  own  musical  Attainments  she  held 
Teiy  cheap.  Twenty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  thought 
more  of,  and  twenty  years  hence,  many  a  parent  will  ex])ect  her 
daughter  to  be  applauded  f  )r  meaner  performances.  She  wa.s  fond 
of  dancing,  and  excelled  in  it.  It  I'emuin.s  now  to  add  a  few  ob- 
servatioiifi  on  that  which  her  fiivnds  deemed  more  important ;  on 
those  endowments,  which  sweetened  every  hour  of  the  ir  lives. 

If  there  lie  an  opinion  current  in  the  world,  that  perlccr  }>lacidity 
of  temper  is  not  reconcilable  to  the  nu)st  lively  imagination,  and 
the  keenest  relish  for  wit,  such  an  opinion  will  be  rejected  for 
ever  by  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  au- 
thoress of  the  following  works.  Though  the  frailties,  foibles,  and 
follies  of  others  could  nor  escape  her  inimediate  detection,  yet  even 
on  their  vices  did  she  never  trust  lierself  to  coiumcnt  with  unkind- 
ness.  The  affectation  of  candour  is  not  micommon;  but  she  had 
no  affectation.  Faultless  herself,  as  nearly  as  human  nature  can 
be,  she  always  sought,  in  the  fa;dts  of  others,  soinething  to  excuse, 
to  forgive,  or  forger.  Where  extenuation  was  impossible,  she  had 
a  sure  refuge  iu  fcileiicc.  Slic  never  uttered  either  a  hasty,  a  siily, 
or  a  severe  expression.  In  short,  her  temper  was  as  polished  as 
|ier  wit.  Nor  were  her  numners  inferior  to  her  temper.  They  were 
of  the  happi«'st  kind.  No  one  could  be  often  in  her  company 
without  feeling  a  strong  desiie  of  obtaining  her  fhendsbip,  and 
cherishing  a  hope  of  having  obtained  it.  She  was  tranquil  without 
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resenre  or  stiifuoss;  and  communicative  without  intrusion  or  self- 
sufficiency.  She  iMCfune  an  authoress  entirely  from  taste  and  incU- 
nation.   Neither  the  hope  of  fiune  nor  profit  mixed  with  her  esriy 

motives.  Most  of  her  works,  as  already  observed,  wore  composed 
many  years  before  tlieir  publication.  It  was  with  extrenie  difficulty 
that  her  friends,  whose  partiality  she  suspected,  whilst  she  honoured 
their  judKment,  could  iirevail  on  her  to  publish  her  first  work.  Nay, 
•0  persuaded  was  she  that  its  sale  would  not  repay  the  expense  of 
nublication,  that  she  actually  made  a  reserve  from  her  very  moderate 
income  to  meet  the  expected  loss.  She  could  scarcely  believe  what 
she  termed  her  great  good  fortune  when  'Sense  and  Sensibility' 
pioduoed  a  clear  inroftt  of  about  £150. 

•  •  *  •  *  * 

"One  trait  only  remains  to  he  touched  on.  It  makes  nil  others 
unimportant.  She  was  thoroughly  religions  and  devout;  fearful  of 
giving  offence  to  God,  and  incapable  of  feeling  it  towards  any  fellow- 
creature. 

She  retained  her  faculties,  her  memory,  her  fancy,  her  temper, 
and  her  affections,  warm,  clear,  and  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Nei- 
ther her  love  of  God,  nor  of  her  fellow -creatures,  flji^^^^ed  for  a 
moment.  She  made  a  point  of  receiving  the  sacrament  before  ex- 
cessive  bodily  weakness  might  have  rendered  her  perception  unequal 
to  her  wishes.  She  wrote  whilst  she  could  hold  a  pen,  and  with 
a  pencil,  when  a  pen  was  become  too  lal)ori(tns.  Her  last  volun- 
tary speech  conveyed  thanks  to  her  medical  attendant;  and  to  the 
final  question  asked  of  her  purporting  to  know  hex  wants,  she  re- 
plied, *I  want  nothing  but  death.' " 

AUSTIN,  SARAH, 

BELor^os  to  a  family  of  literary  celebrity— the  Taylors  of  Nor- 
wich. She  is  perhaps  better  acquainted  'with  Gennan  literature 
than  any  living  writer,  not  a  native  of  Germany.  She  is  also  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  generally  accomplished.  Her  translations 

are  numerous  and  successful:  ainonf^  them  are  "Ranke's  History 
of  the  Popes,"  and  "History  of  the  Kcformation."  Her  "Fragments 
from  the  German  Prose  Writers,  illustrated  with  Biographical  Notes," 
has  attained  considerable  popularity,  and  gone  through  several 
editions. 

AY06ADR0,  LUCIA, 

Ax  Italian  poetess,  displayed  eariy  poetical  talent,  and  won  the 
praise  even  of  Tasso.  Only  a  few  of  her  lyrics  still  remain,  but 
they  jttstiQr  the  praise  that  was  bestowed  upon  her.  She  died  in 
1568. 

AVRILLOT,  BARBE, 

Better  known  by  the  name  of  Acarie  which  was  that  of  her 
husband,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1665.  In  1562  she  married  Tcrre 
Acarie,  Maitre  dcs  Comntes  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
tizans  of  the  League.  In  1594,  when  the  city  submitted  to  Hcniy 
the  Fourth,  M.  Acarie  was  obliged  to  lly  with  his  wife  and  f.ix 
children ;  he  was  <iuite  destitute,  deeply  in  debt,  and  altogether  in 
a  state  of  great  poverty  and  emhanassment.  By  the  exertions  of 
his  wife,  however,  his  children  were  placed  in  safe  as\ltnTis,  and 
a  saUsfEUitoiy  arrangement  made  of  the  family  aflairs/  After  this 
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was  accomplished,  Madame  Acarie  appears  to  haye  tturned  her 

attention  to  reforniiiip  the  monastic  estal>lislimeiits  of  the  country. 
In  conjunction  with  the  cardinal  Dc  lierulie,  she  established  the 
uew  order  of  Kefoniied  Carmelites^  takiug  upon  herself  the  erection 
of  (he  first  monasteiy  of  the  order  in  the  fkuherg  St.  Jacques.  Har- 
tng  a  great  reputation  for  piety  she  was  enabled,  1>y  Iier  influence, 
to  assist  in  works  of  the  like  nature.  When,  in  It;  13,  she  became 
a  widow,  she  entered  the  order  which  she  hud  founded,  by  the 
name  of  Marie  de  riucaniation  j  she  was  eventually  elected  superior 
of  the  order,  but,  with  true  hoinility,  declhied  tiie  dignity,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Pontois,  also  founded  by  her,  where  she 
died  on  the  18th.  of  April,  1618.  She  was  the  authoress  of  five 
religious  works  iu  French,  and  her  life  has  been  written  by  several 
persons.  All  these  memoirs  are  more  or  less  dlstigurcd  by  details 
of  minuiles,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  cast  a  shade  of  donhi 
upon  the  real  excellencies  of  her  character,  and  the  more  veritahto 
records  of  what  appears  to  have  been  truly  a  well-spent  life. 

AXIOTHEA, 

A  FBMALV  philosopher  of  the  age  of  Flato^  whose  lectures  she 
attended  in  male  atthre. 

AYCARD,  MARIE, 

Is  an  authoress  of  France,  whose  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  a 
novel  of  considerable  merit,  entitled  "Mademoiselle  Clairvel."  She 
is  also  distinguished  as  a  contributor  of  agreeable  tales  to  the 
periodicals. 

AYESHA, 

TiiK  Second,  and  most  beloved  of  all  Mahomet's  wives,  was  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  the  first  caliph,  and  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet. She  was  the  only  one  of  aU  his  wives  who  had  never  been 
married  to  any  other  man;  but  she  was  only  nine  when  she  was 
espoosed  by  him.  She  had  no  children;  but  his  affection  for  her 
continued  till  death,  and  he  expired  in  her  arms.  After  his  death 
she  was  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  tlie  Mussulmen,  as 
being  lilled  with  an  extraordinary  poitiou  of  Mahomet's  spirit. 
They  gave  her  the  title  of  "Mother  of  the  Faithftil,"  and  consulted 
her  on  important  occasions.  Ayesha  entertained  a  strong  aversion 
for  the  caliph  Othman ;  and  she  hud  actually  fonned  a  plot  to 
dethrone  him,  with  the  intention  of  placing  in  his  stead  her  fa- 
vourite Telba,  when  Othman  was  assassinated,  by  another  enemy 
in  a  sedition. 

The  succession  of  All  was  strongly  opposed  by  Ayesha.  Joined 
by  Telha  and  Zobicr  at  Mecca,  she  raised  a  revolt,  under  pretence 
of  avenging  the  murder  of  Othman;  an  army  wa^  levied,  which 
marched  towards  Bassora,  while  Ayesha,  at  its  head,  was  borne  in 
a  litter  on  a  camel  of  great  strength.  On  amving  at  a  village 
called  .Towab,  she  was  saluted  with  the  loud  barking  of  the  dogs 
of  the  i)lace,  which  reminding  her  of  a  i)redietii»n  of  the  pri)plier, 
iu  which  the  dogs  of  Jowab  were  mentioned,  so  iiitiuiidaied  her 
that  she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  advance  a  stop ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  number  of  persons  had  been  suborned  to  swear  tliat  the 
village  had  been  wrongly  named  tu  her,  and  till  the  artifice  had 
been  employed  of  terrifying  her  with  a  report  of  All's  being  in 
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th'*  rear,  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  proceed. 

Wlien  the  revolters  reached  Bassora,  they  were  refused  admittance 
into  the  city.  In  the  end,  howewr,  they  gained  possession.  Mi 
assembled  an  army,  and  inarched  a^dnst  Ayesha,  who  Tiolently 
opposed  all  pacific  counsels,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  TeUm  and  Zoltier 
were  slain.  The  combat  raged  about  Ayesha's  camel,  and  an  Anihian 
writer  says,  that  the  hands  of  seyen^  men,  who  siiccessiTely  held 
its  bridle,  were  cot  off,  and  that  her  litter  was  stuck  so  full  of 
darts,  fw  to  resemble  a  porcupine.  The  camel,  fi-om  which  this 
day's  fight  takes  its  name,  was  at  length  hamstrung,  and  Ayesha 
became  a  captive.  Ali  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  sent 
her  to  Medina,  on  condition  that  she  should  live  peaceably  at  homey 
and  not  intermeddle  with  state  affairs. 

Her  rosentment  afterwards  appeared  in  her  refusal  to  suffer  Hassan, 
the  unt\n-tunate  son  of  Ali,  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  which  was  her  property.  She  seems  to  have  regained  her 
influence  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Moawlyah.  She  died  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A,  I).  fiTT,  aged  siKty-seven ;  having 
constantly  experienced  a  high  degree  of  res]»oct  from  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  except  at  the  time  of  her  imprudent  expedition  against 

AZZI   DE   FORTI,  FAUSTINA, 

A  It  Arms,  of  Aroxza,  distingalshed  for  her  poetical  talents,  and 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  Arcadia,  under  the  name  Eurinomia. 
She  published  a  volame  of  Italian  poems,  and  died  in  1724. 


BABOIS,    MADAME  VICTOIRE, 

A  Frkncii  poetess,  was  bom  in  17')9  or  ITGO,  and  died  in  1839. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Duels,  the  celebrated  French  dramatist  and 
translator  of  Shakspere.  .  This  lady  spent  her  whole  life  at  Versailles, 
in  the  midst  of  her  family  and  fHends(  and  having  bat  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  men  of  letters,  she  was  never  taught  the  rules 
of  style  and  composition,  but  wrote  as  nature  dictated.  Her  poetry 
is  very  popular  in  France,  and  she  is  also  the  author  of  several 
little  prose  works.  Her  elegies  were  particularly  appropriate,  ibr 
she  had  much  tme  feeUng»  and  always  sympathised  with  the  sonows 
she  described. 

BACCIOGCHI,    MARIS    ANNE  ELISE, 

SisTBR  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  formerly  princess  of  Lncca  and 

Piombino,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  January  8th.,  1777,  and  educated 
at  the  royal  institution  for  noble  ladies  at  St.  Cyr.  She  lived  at 
Marseilles,  with  her  mother,  during  the  revolution.  In  1797,  with 
her  mother's  consent,  hnt  aj^alnst  her  brotber^s  \dsh,  she  nuurrled 
Felix  Pascal  Bacciocchi,  a  captain  in  Napoleon's  army  in  Italy.  In 
1799,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  with  her  brother  Lucien,  where 
she  collected  around  her  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  capital. 
Generous  as  she  ever  was  towards  distinguished  talents,  she  con- 
fisrred  particular  fbTonrs  on  Chflteanbriand  and  Pontanes.  Oonsciona 
of  her  intellectual  snperiorlty,  she  kept  her  hnsband  in  a  very 
subordinate  position.  If  was  idie  )r  iiftct,  who  governed  the  piin« 
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cipalitics  of  Lncca  and  Piom])ino.  When  she  reviewed  the  tnwips 
of  the  duchy  of  Tns<*any,  licr  liusband  acted  as  aidc-dc-camp.  iiUe 
introduced  many  improvements. 

Tn  1817  she  retired  to  Bologna,  but  the  fbllowing  year  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Austria.  Hm  she  lived,  at  first,  with  her  sister 
Caroline ;  afterwards  with  her  own  family  at  Tiicste,  wlicre  she 
called  herself  the  countess  Conipignano.  She  died  August  7th., 
1820,  at  her  country  scat,  Villa  Vicentiua,  near  Tiieste.  In  tliat 
city  she  was  distingaished  for  her  benevolence.  She  left  a  daughter, 
Napolcona  Elise,  bom  June  3rd.,  1800,  and  a  son,  who  remained 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  father,  although  she  requested  that 
her  brother  Jerome,  might  have  tlie  charge  of  them. 

Thifl  princess  was  endowed  with  superior  abilities,  but  she  sullied 
them  by  great  (kults.  Subjugated  by  imperious  passions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  unwortliy  fi;itterers,  she  has  been  accused  of  many 
inmioralities.  and  her  conduct  was  certainly  deserving  of  great  cen- 
sure. But  had  she  belonged  to  the  old  regime  her  character  would 
have  suited  less  ftom  public  scandal.  The  fiunily  of  Kapotoon 
had  to  share  with  him  in  the  obloquy  of  being  panmMei, 

BACIIE,  SARAH, 

The  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia, September,  1744.  But  little  is  known  of  her  early  years, 
yet,  as  her  fkther  knew  well  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is 
probable  that  hers  was  not  neglected.  Tn  17G7,  Miss  Franklin 
was  married  to  Richard  Bache,  a  merchant  of  Pliiladeli>hia,  but 
a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Franklin  had  acted  a  conspicuous 
part;  his  only  daughter  was  thus  trained  in  the  duty  of  patriotism, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  do  or  to  sufi'er  in  the  cause  of  her  conntr}\  . 
Mrs.  Bache  took  an  active  jmrt  in  ])rovidi!ig  clotliing  for  the 
American  soldiers,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1780.  The  marquis 
de  Chastellux  notices  a  visit  he  made  to  her  about  this  time. 

A  letter  of  de  Marbois  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  succeeding  yeai^ 
thus  speaks  of  his  daughter: — "If  there  are  in  Europe  any  women 
who  need  a  model  of  attachment  to  domestic  duties  and  love  for 
their  country,  Mrs.  Bache  may  be  pointed  out  to  them  as  such. 
She  passed  a  part  of  the  last  year  in  exertions  to  rouse  the  zeal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  ladies,  and  she  made  on  this  occasion  such  a 
happy  use  of  the  eloquence  which  you  know  she  possesses,  that  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  American  army  was  provided  with  shirts,  bought 
with  their  money,  or  made  by  their  hands.  In  her  applications 
for  this  purpose,  she  showed  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  the  most 
unwearied  perseverance,  and  a  courage  in  askinfr,  which  surpassed 
even  the  obstinate  reluctance  of  the  (Quakers  in  refusing." 

Such  were  the  women  of  America  during  the  long  and  feaiful 
Struggle  which  preceded  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
Few,  indeed,  had  the  talents  and  opportunities  to  perfonn  so  many 
benevolent  deeds  as  Mrs.  Bache ;  her  patriotism  has  made  her  an 
example  for  her  countrywomen.  She  died  in  1808,  aged  sixty- 
four  years. 

BACON,  ANNE, 

A  LADT  distinguished  by  her  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Sbr  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  to  king  Edward 
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the  Sixth,  and  was  born  about  tlic  year  1,)28.  She  had  a  very 
liberal  education,  and  became  eminent  for  her  skill  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  married  to  Sir  NldHdai 
Bacon,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  whose 
dlstingiiishcfl  abilities  were  greatly  improved  by  the  tender  care  of 
80  accomplislied  a  mother.  Her  task  was,  however,  rendered  very 
easy,  because  her  danghter,  Lady  Bacon,  displayed,  at  an  early 
age,  her  capacity,  application,  and  indnatry,  by  translating  ttom  the 
Italian  of  Bcrnardine  Octine,  twenty-Mve  sermons,  on  the  abstruse 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  election.  This  perlbrmance  was  pub- 
lished about  the  vear  1550.  A  circumstance  took  place  soon  after 
her  marriage,  whieh  again  called  fbrth  her  talents  and  seal.  The 
Catholics  of  that  period,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
exerted,  in  attacking  it,  and  throwing  an  odium  upon  the  Reformers, 
all  their  learning  and  activity.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  called 
by  pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  to  which  queen  Elizabeth  was  invited. 
The  princes  of  Christendom  pressed  her,  by  their  letters,  to  reoeiTe 
and  entertain  the  nuncio,  urging  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to 
the  Council.  Bishop  Jewel  was  employed,  on  this  occasion,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  measures  taken  in  the  preceding  parliament,  and 
to  retort  upon  the  Bomanists,  In  ''An  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,"  the  charges  brought  against  the  Reformers.  The  work 
of  the  bishop  obtained  great  reputation,  but,  being  written  in 
Latin,  was  confined  to  the  learned.  A  translation  was  loudly  called 
for  by  the  common  people,  who  justly  considered  their  own 
rights  and  interests  in  the  controversy.  Lady  Bacon  undertook 
to  translate  the  bishop's  "Apology,"  a  task  whieh  she  accomplished 
with  fidelity  and  elegance.  She  j^ent  a  copy  of  her  work  to  the 
prWate,  whom  she  considered  as  most  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  church  $  a  second  copy  she  presented  to  the  antiior,  lest, 
inadvertently,  she  had  in  any  respt^ct  done  injustice  to  his  senti- 
ments. Her  copy  was  acconipanied  by  an  epistle  in  Greek,  to 
which  the  bishop  rei)lie(l  in  the  same  language.  The  translation 
was  carefully  examined,  both  by  the  primate  and  author,  who 
ibnnd  it  so  chastely  and  correctly  given,  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  slightest  emendation.  Tlie  translator  received,  on  this 
occasion,  a  letter  from  the  primate,  full  of  high  and  jost  com- 
pliments to  her  talents  and  erudition. 

Lady  Bacon  survived  her  husband,  and  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  at  Gerhamburg,  near  St.  Albans,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

BAILLIE,  JOANNA. 

This  lady*  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  fbmale  writer?, 

was  a  native  of  Scotland,  her  father  being  the  Rev.  James  Baillie, 
miruster  of  Bothwell  parish,  near  Glasgow,  wliere  the  subject  of 
our  notice  was  born  in  the  year  1762.  Her  mother  was  sister  to 
the  celebrated  anatomists  William  and  John  Hunter;  and  her 
brother.  Dr.  Ifatthew  Baillie,  was  a  physician  whose  name  ranks 
high  among  the  distinguished  men  who  liave  adorned  the  annals 
of  medicine.  Miss  Baillie  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at 
Hampstead,  near  London,  in  modest  retirement:  here  she  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  hor.  Her  life  is  truly  defcril)ed  as  having  been  pure 
and  manl  in  tlie  highest  degree,  and  characterized  by  the  most 
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consummate  integrity,  kindness,  and  active  Uencvoliiuce. 

The  social  sphere  in  which  this  favoured  daughter  of  the  muse 
has  ever  moved,  was  peculiarlf  suited  to  her  character  and  genius  ; 
it  was  one  in  which  ta^te,  and  literature,  and  the  highest  moral 
endowments  were  understood  and  appreciated.  She  had  no  need 
to  resort  to  her  pen  from  pecuniary  motives,  and  her  standing  in 
flociety  made  Ikme  of  UtOe  mmnent  to  her.  Bnt  the  spirit  prompted* 
and  she  obeyed  its  voice— always^  we  thinli:^  with  that  loftiest  motive 
of  human  action  or  purpose,  the  desire  of  doing  good. 

To  accomplish  those  reforms  which  she  felt  sut  icty  needed,  she 
determined  to  attempt  the  reform  of  that  mimic  world,  the  stage, 
hy  Ihrnishing  dramas  whose  feptesentation  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  morals.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  she  planned  her  cel- 
ebrated "l*lays  on  the  Passions," — fore,  hatred,  fear,  religion^  Jeahust/^ 
revenge,  and  remorse^  she  has  pourtraved  with  the  truth,  power,  aud 
feeling,  which  richly  entitle  her  to  toe  hononr  of  having  her  fiune 
as  a  dramatic  writer  associated  with  that  of  Shakspere.  llie  par- 
allel which  was  drawn  by  Scott  is  true,  so  far  as  placinji:  the  name 
of  Joanna  Baillie  in  the  same  relation  to  the  draniatiL*  poets  of 
her  own  sex,  which  the  name  of  Shakspcare  bears  to  that  of  men. 
In  such  compositions  she  is  unrivalled  by  any  female  writer,  and 
she  is  the  only  woman  whose  genius,  as  displayed  in  her  works* 
appears  competent  to  the  production  of  an  £pic  poem.  Would 
that  she  had  attempted  this. 

In  the  portraiture  of  female  ehatactent»  and  the  exhibition  of 
feminine  virtues,  she  has  been  very  successflil.  Jane  de  Montfint 
is  one  of  the  most  sublitno,  yet  womanly,  creations  of  poetic  art. 

The  power  of  Miss  Baillie's  jjenins  seems  concentrated  in  ona 
burning  ray — the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  She  has  illus- 
trated this  Icnowledge  with  the  cool  judgment  of  the  philosopher^ 
and  the  pure  warm  feelings  of  the  Christian.  And  she  has  won 
fame,  the  highest  which  the  critic  has  awarded  to  woman's  lyre. 
Yet  we  have  often  doubted  whether,  in  selecting  the  drama,  as  her 
piUJi  of  literature,  she  judged  wisely.  We  have  thought  that,  aa 
an  essayist,  or  a  novelist,  she  might  have  made  her  great  talenta 
more  effective  in  that  improvement  of  society,  which  she  evidently 
had  so  deeply  at  heart,  and  have  won  for  herself,  if  not  so  bright 
a  wreath  of  fame,  a  more  extensive  and  more  popular  iulluence. 
And  even  had  die  chosen  poetry  as  the  vehicle  of  instmction,  we 
still  think  that  she  would  better  and  more  generally  have  accom- 
plished her  aim,  by  shorter  effusions,  and  more  simple  plans. 

There  is  in  the  "Cyelopadia  of  English  Literature,"  a  very  clever 
and  candid  criticism  on  Miss  Baillie's  peculiar  style  of  construct- 
ing her  dramas;  it  is  appropriate  to  oar  plan  of  showing,  whenever 
possible,  the  opinions  of  literary  men  concerning  the  genius,  and 
productions  of  women.  Af>er  statinj?  that  the  first  volume  of 
Joanna  Baillie's  ♦'Flays  on  the  Pa.'isions"  was  published  in  1798; 
that  she  had,  in  her  theory,  ^'anticipated  the  dissertattons  and 
most  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,"  and  that  her  volnrae  passed 
through  two  editions  in  a  few  months,  it  goes  on : — "Miss  Baillie 
was  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1802,  she  pub- 
lished a  second  volume,  and  in  1812  a  third.  In  the  interval  she 
had  prodneed  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas  (1804,^  and  *The 
Family  Legend,*  (1810,)  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  Highland  tradi- 
tion, and  bronght  out  with  success  at  the  Miabuii^U  theatre,  la 
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1836,  this  authoress  published  three  more  volumes  of  play^,  her 
caa'eer  as  a  dnmiatle  writer  thos  extending  over  the  long  }jeriod 
of  thirty -eight  years. 

Ono  of  her  dramas,  *Pe  Montfort,'  was  brought  out  hy  Kemble, 
shortly  after  its  appearance,  and  was  acted  eleven  nights.  Tt  was 
again  introduced  in  1821,  to  exhibit  the  talents  of  Kean,  in  the 
character  of  De  Montfint;  bat  this  actor  remarked  that,  though  a 
line  poem,  it  would  uever  be  an  acting  piny.  The  design  of  Miss 
Baillie  in  restricting  her  dranins  each  to  the  clncidaTion  of  one 
passion,  appears  certainly  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unwise 
reetrainty  as  lending  to  circumscribe  the  bntinesi  of  Oie  piece,  and 
exclude  the  interest  arising  fVom  varied  emotions  and  conflicting 
passions.  Tt  cannot  be  s.aid  to  have  been  successful  in  her  own 
case,  and  it  has  never  been  copied  by  any  other  author.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  eulogized  'Basil's  love  and  Montfort's  hate,'  as  something 
like  a  reTival  of  the  inspired  strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies 
of  Count  Basil  and  De  Montfort  are  among  the  best  of  Mists  Baillie*s 
plays ;  but  they  are  more  like  the  works  of  Shirley,  or  the  serious 
parts  of  Massinger,  than  the  glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so  full 
of  llfiB,  of  Incident,  and  imagery.  Ifiss  BiilUe's  style  is  smooth 
and  regular,  and  her  plots  are  both  original  and  eareltall^  constructed ; 
but  she  has  no  poetical  luxuriance,  and  few  commandmg  situations. 
Her  tragic  scenes  are  too  much  connected  with  the  crime  of  murder, 
one  of  the  easiest  resources  of  a  tragedian;  and  partly  from,  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
her  theory  of  composition,  she  is  deficient  in  that  variety  and 
fullness  of  passion,  the  'form  and  pressure'  of  real  life,  which  are 
so  essential  on  the  stage.  The  design  and  plot  of  her  dramas 
ine  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act— a  drcnmstance  that  wonid 
be  fatal  to  their  success  in  representation.  The  unity  and  intel- 
lectual completeness  of  Miss  Baillic's  plays  are  their  most  striking 
characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine  style,  so  unlike  the  tlorid  or 
insipid  sentimentalism  then  prevalent,  was  a  hold  imiovatiou  at 
the  time  of  her  two  flrst  volumes;  but  the  public  had  ibrtn- 
nately  taste  enough  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  Miss  BalUle  was 
nntloubtedly  a  great  improver  of  our  poetical  diction." 

Besides  these  nuiny  volumes  of  plays,  Miss  Baillie  has  written 
misofellaneous  poetry  and  foogs  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume,  which 
was  published  in  1841.  Her  songs  are  distinguished  for  **a  peculiar 
softness  of  diction,  yet  few  have  become  favourites  in  the  drawing- 
room."  In  truth,  it  is  when  alone,  in  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  one's 
own  apartment,  that  the  works  of  Miss  Baillie  should  be  studied. 
She  addresses  the  heart  through  the  understanding,  not  by  moving 
the  fancy  or  even  the  passions  in  any  strong  degree ;  she  writes  to 
mind,  not  to  feeling;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  b'^come 
concencrated  on  the  drama  at  lirs?c,  by  an  eitort  of  the  will,  before 
its  singular  merit  will  be  frdly  apparent |  even  the  best  of  all,  "De 
M ontlbrt»"  requires  this  close  attention. 

BANDETTINI,  THERESA. 

An  improvisatrice,  was  born  at  Lucca,  about  1756;  she  was 
caieftiUy  educated,  but  was  obliged,  tnm  loes  of  property,  to  go 
on  the  stage.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Florence,  and  was 
unsuccessful.  Some  time  after  this,  while  listening  to  an  improvi- 
Mtox^  of  Veronat  she  broke  forth  into  a  splendid  poetical  panegyric 
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on  the  poet.  Encouraged  by  him,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  this 
art  Her  originality,  fenrid  miagination,  and  the  txntti  and  hannony 
of  her  expressions,  soon  gained  for  her  great  celebril^.  In  1789^ 
she  married  Pietro  Landiicci,  by  whose  persuasion  she  aban- 
doned the  stage,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  sereral  academies.  One  of  her  most  celebrated  poems  was  an 
impromptu,  delivered  in  1794,  before  prince  Lambertini,  at  Bologna* 
on  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France.  In  1813,  she  returned 
to  Lucca,  where  she  lived  retired  on  her  small  property.  She 
published  Ode  tre,  or  Three  Odes;  of  which  the  tirst  celebrates 
Nelson's  victory  at  Abonkir,  the  second*  SuwanolTs  victories  in 
Italy,  and  the  third,  the  victories  of  the  arch-duke  Charles  in 
Germany.  She  also  published,  under  the  name  of  Cimarilli 
Etrusca,  Saggio  di  Vern  E&temporanciy  among  which  the  poem  on 
Petrarch's  mtervlew  with  Laura,  in  the  church,  is  especially  cele- 
brated. She  also  wrote  a  trjigedy  called  ••Polldoro,"  which  obtained 
great  success  at  Milan ;  and  an  epic  poem,  "La  Descide."  She 
was  an  excellent  classic  scholar,  and  made  many  translations  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of  her  heart  surpassed 
by  these  mental  advantages.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around  her 
for  her  amiable,  benevolent  character,  and  a  piety  sincere  and 
cheerful,  while  it  regulated  her  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  her 
career — ^brought  comfort,  resignation,  and  trauauillity  to  her  death- 
bed. She  exphred  in  1887. 

BARBA£A» 

Wife  of  the  emperor  Sigismond,  was  the  daughter  of  Herman, 
Count  of  Cilia,  in  Hungary.  Sigismond  had  been  taken  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  placed  under  the  guard  of  two  young  gentlemen, 
whose  fiither  he  had  pnt  to  death.  While  they  had  him  hi  ens* 
tody,  he  persuaded  their  mother  to  let  him  escape.  This  fovoor 
was  not  granted  without  a  great  many  excuses  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  numerous  promises.  He  promised,  among 
other  things,  to  manry  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Cilia,  a  near 
relation  of  the  widow;  which  promise  he  performed.  He  had  tihe 
most  extraordinary  wife  in  her  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had  no 
manner  of  shame  for  her  abniuloned  life.  This  is  not  the  thing 
in  which  her  great  singularity  consisted;  for  there  are  but  too 
many  princesses  who  are  above  being  concerned  at  any  imimtations 
on  account  of  their  lewdness.  What  was  extraordinar}'  in  her  was 
Atheism,  a  thing  which  there  is  scarce  any  instance  of  amongst  women. 

The  Bohemians,  notwithstanding,  gave  her  a  magniticent  funeral 
aft  Prague,  and  buried  her  in  the  tomb  of  their  kings,  aa  we  are 
assured  by  Bonflnius  in  the  VII.  Book  of  the  III.  Decade.  Pra- 
teolus  has  not  omitted  her  in  his  alphabetical  catalogue  of  heretlci. 

BARBAULD,   ANNA  LETITIA, 

To  whom  the  cause  of  rational  education  is  much  indebted,  was 
the  eldest  child,  and  only  daughter  of  the  Hev.  John  Aiken,  D.  D. 
She  was  bom  on  the  SOui.  of  June,  1748,  at  Kibworth  Harcourr,  In 
Leicestershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  boys' 
school.  From  her  childhood,  she  manifested  great  quickness  of 
intellect,  and  her  education  was  conducted  with  much  care  by  her 
parents.    In  1778,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  volume  of  her 
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poems,  and  within  the  year  ftmr  editions  of  the  work  were  called 
for.  And  in  the  same  year  she  published,  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother,  Dr.  Aiken,  a  volume  called  "Miscellaneous  Pieces  in 
Prose/'  In  1774,  Miss  Aiken  married  the  Rev.  Rocliemont  Barlmuldt 
a  dissenting  minister,  descended  item  a  fiunlly  of  French  Protestants. 
He  liad  charge,  at  that  time.  Of  a  congregation  at  Palgrave,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  also  opened  a  boarding?- >t'ln)()l  (or  boys,  the 
success  of  which  i;*,  in  a  great  measure,  to  1h'  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  exeitious.  She  also  took  several  very  young  boya  as 
her  own  entire  chaige,  among  whom  were.  Lord  Denman«  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  P:ng:land,  and  Shr  William  Gell.  It  was  for  these 
lioys  that  she  composed  her  "Hvmns  in  Prose  for  Children."  In 
1775,  slic  published  a  volume  entitled  "Devotional  Pieces,  compiled 
ih>m  the  Psalms  of  David,**  with  *Thoughts  on  the  Devotionat 
Tsste,  and  on  Sects  and  Establishments;"  and  also  her  "Early  Les* 
sons,**  which  still  stands  unrivalled  among  children's  books. 

In  178G,  after  a  tour  to  the  continent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurbaidd 
establislied  thcmselveii  at  liampstead,  and  there  several  tracu»  pro- 
ceeded flrom  (be  pen  of  onr  anthofesa  on  the  topics  of  the  day, 
in  all  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  She  also 
assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a  series  of  tales  for  children,  en- 
titled "Evenings  at  Home,"  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenside 
and  Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In  1802,  Mr.  Bar- 
banld  became  pastor  of  the  congregation  (formerly  Dr.  Price's)  at 
Newington  Green,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  quitting 
Hampstead,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  Stoke  New- 
ington. In  1803,  Mrs.  Barbauld  compiled  a  selection  of  essays  from 
the  ••Spectator,*'  Tatler,**  and  <H3iiardian,**  to  which  she  prefixed 
a  ineliminary  essay;  and,  in  the  following  year,  she  edited  the 
correspon<lcncc  of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interesting  and  elegant 
life  of  the  novelist.  lier  husband  died  in  1808,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld 
has  recorded  her  feelings  on  this  melancholy  event  in  a  poetical 
diige  to  his  memoiy,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  "Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven."  Seeking  relief  in  literary  occupation,  she  also  edited 
a  collection  of  the  British  novelists,  published  in  IHIO,  with  an 
introductory  essay,  and  biograpliical  and  critical  notices.  After  a 
gradual  decay,  uUs  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died  on 
the  9th.  of  March,  1825.  Some  of  the  lyrical  pieces  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld are  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  her  "Ode  to  Spring"  is  a 
happy  imitation  of  (Collins.  She  wrote  also  several  poems  in  blank 
verse,  characterized  by  a  serious  tenderness  and  elevation  of  thought. 
••Her  earliest  pieces,"  says  her  niece^  Ifiss  Lacy  Aiken,  **as  well 
as  her  more  recent  ones,  exhibit  in  their  imagery  and  allusions, 
the  fruits  of  extensive  and  varied  rca<iing.  In  youth,  the  power 
of  her  imagination  was  counterbalanced  by  the  activity  of  her  in- 
tellect, wfalcb  exercised  itself  In  rapid  hut  not  uninwfltable  exenr- 
sions  over  almost  every  field  of  knowledge.  In  age,  when  this 
activity  abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an  undi- 
minished sway,*'  Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  songs,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
hest  of  her  compositions,  being  generally  artlfldal,  and  unimpassloned 
In  their  character. 

Her  works  show  great  powers  of  mind,  an  ardent  love  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical  piety  which 
ever  distinguished  her  ehavaeter. 
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In  the  memoir  of  this  gifted  woman,  written  by  Lucy  Aiken, 
her  kindred  in  genius  u  well  in  blood,  we  find  this  beautiful 
and  jii8t  description  of  the  subject  of  onr  sketch : — 

"To  claim  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of  purity  and  elevation 
of  mind  may  well  appear  superfluous.  Her  education  and  con- 
nections, the  course  of  her  life,  the  whole  tenour  of  her  writings, 
bear  abundant  testimony  to  this  part  of  her  character.  It  is  a 
higher,  or  at  least  a  rarer  commendation  to  add,  that  no  one  ever 
better  loved  *a  sister's  praise,'  even  that  of  such  sisters  as  might 
have  been  peculiarly  regarded  in  the  light  of  rivals.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  the  princii^U  female  wiitcrs  of  her  time; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  number  whom  she  Mled  fteqnently 
to  mention  in  terms  of  admiration,  esteem,  or  affection,  whether 
in  conversation,  in  letters  to  her  friends,  or  in  print.  To  humbler 
aspirants  in  the  career  of  letters,  who  often  applied  to  her  for  advice 
or  assistance,  she  was  inyariabhr  courteons,  and  in  many  instances 
essentially  serviceable.  The  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  her  fancy  and  her  feelings;  and  children  and 
young  persons,  especially  females,  were  accordingly  large  sharers 
in  her  benevolence :  she  loved  their  society,  and  would  often  invite 
them  to  pass  weeks  or  months  in  her  house,  when  she  spared  no 
pains  to  amuse  and  instruct  them ;  and  she  seldom  failed,  after 
they  had  quitted  her,  to  recall  herself  from  time  to  time  to  their 
recollection,  by  affectionate  and  playful  letters,  or  welcome  presents. 

In  the  conjugal  relation,  her  oondnet  was  guided  by  the  highest 
principles  of  love  and  du^.  As  a  sister,  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  her  affection,  manifested  by  numberless  tokens  of  love — not 
alone  to  her  brother,  but  to  every  iiieniber  of  his  family — ^will 
ever  be  recalled  by  them  with  emotions  of  tcndcrucss,  respect,  and 
gratitade.    Bhe  passed  through  a  long  life  without  haiing  lo0t» 


A  French  improvisatrice,  was  an  illegitimate  child  born  of  obscure 
parents.  The  count  de  Yerrue  adopted  her  after  she  became  fomous 
and  gave  her  liis  name.  She  was  called  a  ircmbadouresse,  or  female 

troubadour;  and  she  travelled  through  towns  and  cities  singing 
her  own  verses,  by  means  of  which  she  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  She  sung  the  stories  of  Griseiidis;  of  William  with  the 
Falcon;  of  Ancassin  and  Nicolette;  and  a  poem  entitled*  The 
Gallic  Orpheus,  or  Angelinde  and  Cyndorix,  which  related  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Gauls.  Barbe  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and,  although  not  beautiful,  had  many  ad- 
mirers. She  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 


BoBir  at  Orleans,  cultivated  literature  and  poetry  with  much 

success.  She  settlerl  at  Paris,  where  she  published  several  tragedies 
and  some  operas.  It  has  been  said  that  her  name  was  only  bor- 
rowed by  the  Abb^  Pellegrin ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Mademoiselle 
Barbier  had  talents  and  learning;  and  the  Ahhb  Pellegrin  was 
never  anything  more  to  her  than  her  friend  and  adviser.  She 
died  in  1745.  The  c(mduct  of  the  tr:ipedies  of  Mademoiselle  Bar- 
bier is  tolerably  regular,  and  the  scenes  well  comiected.  The  sul^ects 
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aie  in  general  jndicioiuly  choMn ;  but  nothing  can  be  moie  ooounon- 
place  than  the  manoer  in  which  she  treats  them.   In  endeavouring 

to  render  the  heroines  of  her  phiys  frenerous  and  no])lf,  she  de- 
j^radcs  all  her  lieroes.  We  perct  ive  the  weakness  of  a  timid  pencil, 
which,  incapable  of  painting  objects  in  large,  strives  to  exaggerate 
the  Tirtuea  of  her  sex;  and  these  monstrous  pictures  piodnoe  an 
interest  that  never  rises  obove  mediocrity.  Nevertheless,  we  meel 
with  some  aftec-rin^'  situations,  and  a  natural  and  easy  versification; 
but  too  much  facility  renders  it  negligent,  ditfuse,  and  prosaic.  Her 
tragedies  are  entitled  ''Arria  and  Poetns  $*'  <*Oomelia,  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi "Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Mussagetes "The  Death  of 
C.Tsar;"  and  a  comedy  called  "The  falcon."  She  also  wrote  three 
operas,  which  were  successfid. 

BABNAKD,  LADT  ANNE, 

Dauohtbb  of  Jamos  Lindsay,  fifth  earl  of  Balcanes,  of  Fiftshlre, 

Scotland,  was  bom  December  8th.  17o0;  and  married  in  1793,  to 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  librarian  to  George  the  Third.  She  died 
without  children  in  1825.  She  wrote  *'Auld  Robin  Gray,"  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  tender,  and  affecting  of  all  the  ballads  of  hnmblQ 
life.  The  authorship  of  this  song  was  unknown  Ibr  a  long  time. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  wrote  very  little,  and  never  anything  equal 
in  true  pathos  or  poetry  to  tlii.s  hrst  ballad. 

BARONI,  ADRIANNE  BASILE, 

•  A  iTAnTB  of  Mantna,  Italy,  sister  of  the  poet  Basfle.  She  was 

80  much  admired  for  her  beaut3%  wit,  and  ac(-onif)Iishnienti,  thai 
volumes  were  written  in  her  praise.  Her  dan^^'htcr  Leonora  pos- 
sessed equal  charms,  and  met  with  equal  admiration ;  and  in  1639 
a  coUecnon  of  poems  in  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French, 
was  published,  in  which  her  beanty  and  peribctlons  were  portrayed. 
She  resided  long  at  Rome,  where  she  appeared  occasionally  as  a 
singer.  She  also  wTote  some  poetical  trifles.  She  was  celebrated 
for  her  vocal  powers. 

BABEY,  MAEIE  JEANNE  YAUBENIEB, 

Countess  du,  was  bom  at  Yancouleurs,  near  the  native  place 
of  Joan  d'Arc,  in  1744.  Her  reputed  father  was  an  exciseman  of 
the  name  of  Vaubenier.  After  his  death  her  mother  went  with 
her  to  Paris,  where  she  was  placed  in  a  convent,  but  soon  lefi 
it  to  work  at  a  fhshlonable  mfmner**.  When  she  was  about  six* 
teen  she  became  mistress  to  Count  Jean  du  Barry ;  and  soon  after 
was  presented  to  Louis  the  Fitleenth  of  France,  who  was  imme- 
diately fascinated  by  her  beauty.  In  order  that  she  might  apix.ar 
at  conn,  GuUlaume  dn  Barry,  brother  of  Count  Jean,  consented 
to  the  king's  desire,  and  married  her,  after  which  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  as  Countess  du  Barry.  Her  influence  over  the 
king  was  excessive  and  of  long  duration,  and  she  often  used  it  to 
lead  him  to  commit  acts  of  iinustice  and  imprudence.  Afler  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Madame  dn  Bany  was  shut  up  in  a 
convent;  but  Louis  the  Sixteenth  allowed  her  to  come  out,  and 
restored  to  her  the  p<'nsion  and  residence  left  her  by  the  late  king. 
She  showed  herself  grateful  for  this  kindness,  when  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth and  his  Hunily  wero  ImpfiKmed ;  for  she  came,  regardiesB  of 
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her  own  danger,  to  England,  to  sell  her  jewels  for  the  use  of  the 
queen  and  her  chidren.  On  her  return  the  was  imprisoned  and 

condemned,  on  the  cliarge  of  "being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having 
worn  mourning  in  London  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant."  She  was 
guilotincd  on  the  6th.  of  November,  1793.  She  wept  much  when 
going  to  the  scaiTold. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH, 

A  RELiaroT's  fanatii',  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
She  was  generally  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and  was  originally 
a  servant  at  Alllngton;  but  was  taught  by  designing  persons  to 
liinyw  her  fiice  and  limbs  into  contortions,  to  pretend  to  prophet- 
ical powers,  and  to  denounce  divine  vengeance  upon  heretics. 
Venturing,  however,  to  aim  her  predictions  against  the  king,  by 
announcing  that  if  he  should  proceed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  marry  another  woman,  he 
would  not  be  king  seven  montlia  after ;  she  was  apprehended  and 
tried,  together  with  her  accomplicesy  for  high  treason  and  executed 
at  Tybuni,  in  1534. 

•  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  was  so  deceived  hy  her  pretended  sanctitv  and  visions,  aa 
to  become  implicated  with  her,  and  to  sufRBr,  the  fbllowing  year, 
the  same  fate. 

BASINE,  OB  BASIN, 

Was  the  wifb  of  Basin,  Ung  of  Thuringia.    Childeric,  king  of 

France,  driven  ft^om  his  dominions  by  his  people,  sought  an  asy- 
lum with  the  king  of  Thuringia;  and  during  his  residence  at  that 
coort,  Basine  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  huu.  Childeric 
was  at  length  restored  to  his  kingdom;  and  a  short  time  affeer, 
he  beheld  with  surprise  the  queen  of  Thuringia  present  herself 
before  him.  "Had  I  known  a  more  valiant  hero  than  yourself," 
said  she  to  Childeric,  "1  should  have  iied  over  the  seas  to  his 
arms."  Childeric  received  her  gladly,  and  married  her.  She  he* 
came  the  mother,  in  467,  of  the  graU  Cio^  the  first  Christian 
lung  of  France. 

BASSEPORTE,  MADELEINE  FRANCES, 

A  French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  talent  in  painting  plants  and 
animals,  especiallj  birds,  m  water-colours.  She  was  born  in  1701, 

and  received  instructions  from  the  celebrated  Kobert.  In  1732, 
she  succeeded  Obriette,  the  painter  of  natural  history  in  the  royal 

gardens,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pistoles  a  year.  8he  died 
1  1780.  Madame  Basseporte  atoo  prodnced  some  good  engravings. 

BASSI,   LAURA   MARIA  CATHERIXE, 

By  marriage  Veratti,  a  learned  Italian  lady,  was  l)oni  at  Holoffna, 
in  1711.  She  was  placed  in  that  happy  mediocrity  of  condition 
equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches,  where  neither  the  sordid 
cares  of  living,  nor  the  Aitile  toys  of  grandeur,  absorb  the  leisure 
for  intellectual  inii)rovement.  The  first  i)crson  who  noticed  Laura*s 
extraordinary  talents,  was  priest  Don  Lorenzo  Stivfrani,  who  visited 
familiarly  at  the  house,  lie  amused  hinis<^lf  witii  teaching  the  little 
girl  Latin  and  French.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  what  is  usual, 
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— simply  the  power  of  translating  and  understanding  the  Latin 
anthors, — but  he  urged  her  to  so  thoroogh  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  that  she  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  the  QtnuMt  flnency. 

Another  man  of  learning,  a  professor  in  the  college  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Gaetano  Tacconi,  was  a  friend  of  the  Biissi  family ;  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  amazing  progress  of  Laura  in  the  languages,  ttmt  he 
prevailed  upon  her  parents,  though  not  withont  much  diseowion  and 
delay,  to  let  her  abandon  household  and  feminine  occapations,  and 
devote  herself  to  a  learned  education.  After  having  excn-ised  her 
in  logic,  he  earned  lior  on  to  metaphysics  and  nafural  philosophy. 
The  master's  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  limited  to  what  was 
tangbt  in  the  acbools;  bat  the  penetrating  genins  of  the  pupil  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  these  limits;  her  scientific  studies,  and  even 
discoveries,  left  the  faculty  of  Bologna  far  behind  her  in  tlic  career  of 
knowledge.  The  gentlemen  who  had  taken  pleasure  in  cultivating 
this  rare  mind,  b^an  to  Ibel  desirous  of  suii)rising  the  public  by 
a  display ;  bat  they  determined  that^  as  a  preparation,  some  unpre- 
judiced and  nice  judging  scholars  slioidd  examine  the  little  damsel, 
certain  of  their  sanction  for  presenting  her  to  any  trial.  For  this 
purpose  the  abbe  Giovaimi  Trombelli  and  Dr.  Zanuiti,  were  selected. 
They  termed  the  young  person  a  prodigy,  and  urgently  advised  hear 
appearing  In  public,  to  nuuill^  to  the  world  her  wonderfhl  acquire* 
mcnts. 

The  result  full}'  justified  this  advice  ;  after  holding  a  public  dispute 
in  phiiosopliy  with  complete  success,  and  passing  her  examination 
Ibr  the  wdverslty  degree  of  doctor,  her  brow  was  encircled  by  a 
silver  crown,  ornamented  with  laurel  loaves,  which  was  offered  in 
aba  name  of  tlic  facidty  ;  she  was  invested  with  the  gown  which  was 
the  ensign  of  her  degree,  and  addressed  with  a  Latin  oration ;  to 
Which  slic  made  a  most  elegant  extemporaneous  reply  in  the  same 
langua^.  A  dinner  was  given  the  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the 
cardinal  de  I*olignac,  when  all  the  men  of  eminent  ability  were 
confronted  with  Laura,  and  every  efiort  was  made  to  sound  her 
depths;  but  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  these  illustrious  personages 
could  compete  with,  or  meet  her  at  all  points,  so  various  were  her 
acqiurcniciits,  so  subtle  her  wit,  and  so  solid  her  understanding. 

The  liiglicst  honours  were,  after  this,  bestowed  uijon  her;  and 
tlie  senate,  considering  that  she  reflected  honours  upon  the  city, 
settled  a  pension  on  her,  to  enable  her  to  contiimc  her  studies 
Without  anxie^.  She  formed  an  attachment  for  Dr.  Vcratti,  a 
celebrated  physican,  and  professor  of  the  institute;  this  ended  in 
a  marriage,  when  she  shone  as  a  wife  and  mother  with  admirable 
domestic  qualities,  equalling  her  scholastic  ones. 

The  life  of  Laura  Bassl  offers  a  valuable  lesson  to  literary  women. 
She  wan  nMither  of  a  numerous  oibpring,  all  of  whom  were  most 
carefully  attended  to;  as  a  wife,  she  was  a  model  of  tenderness. 
Mistress  of  a  household,  her  frugality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  generous 
hospitality  was  remarkable ;  in  hne,  lier  abode  was  a  scene  of  douiestic 
comfort  and  happiness.  But  these  essential  occupations  did  by  no 
means  intei-fcre  vdth  her  scientific  pursuits.  Not  only  did  she  keep 
up  with  the  other  professors,  but  it  was  conceded  that  not  a  man 
In  the  university  could  read  and  speculate  to  the  extent  she  man- 
ifested, by  her  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  her  treatises 
on  logical  subjects.  Besides  this,  Ibr  twenty-eight  years,  she  carried 
on  in  her  own  house  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy ;  until 
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the  senate  selected  her  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  sulject  in  the 
university,  as  professor  of  this  science.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
pedantic  custom  of  using  the  Latin  language  for  scientific  and  lit* 
erary  purposes  still  held  sway  at  Bologna.  Had  Laura  written  in 
Italian,  her  writings  would  have  been  more  extensively  known^ 
and  would  not  be  buried,  as  they  WKW  tan,  in  claMic  dnst.  Her 
Latin  style  is  peculiarly  excellent. 

She  was  modest  and  unaffected;  her  memoiy  was  very  greats 
her  understfinding  strong,  and  her  conversation  enllTened  by  sallies 
of  wit  She  died  in  1778*  of  a  disease  of  the  longs. 

Her  mortal  remains  were  interred  with  solemn  obsequies.  She 
was  buried  with  the  doctors  gown,  and  silver  laurel.  Her  works 
remaining  arc An  epic  poem  in  manuscript;  some  poems  published 
by  Gobbi ;  '*Le  problemate  quodam  Meeamoo,"  and  published  by  the 
Institnte;  ■'Soma  experiments  and  dlscoreiies  on  the  compresskm 
of  air. 

BATH8HEBA»  on  BATHCHTTAH, 

Dauobtbb  of  Eliam  Ammicl,  was  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite. 
While  her  hnsband  was  absent  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  David,  king 

of  Israel,  accidental!)-  saw,  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  contrived  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  married  her.  Bathshcba's  eldest  child  by  David  died,  but  she 
bore  four  others  to  him,  of  whom  Solomon  and  Kathaa  are  reck- 
oned in  the  genealogy  of  Jesns  Christ 

Bathsheba  is  represented  as  very  beautiful ;  and  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  as  she  exercised  over 
her  husband,  king  David,  such  paramount  influence.  Though  he 
had,  by  his  otiier  wires,  several  sons  older  than  Solomon,  'and 
Adonijah  seems  to  have  been  liis  favourite,  yet  she  induced  him 
to  promise  that  Solomon  her  son  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  scene  in  David's  death-chamber,  when,  at  her  appeal,  the  old 
king  calls  hack,  as  it  were,  the  full  powers  of  his  stroTig  mind  to 
give  her  again  the  solemn  promise  that  her  son  shall  reign,  is 
sufficient  confirmation  of  her  influence.  After  David's  death  she 
was  treated  with  profound  reverence  1)V  her  son,  king  Solomon. 
The  period  of  her  death  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  last  time  she  is 
mentioned,  when  she  «Hiat  on  the  right  liand"  of  her  son,  who  was 
•Hmi  his  throne^**  was  about  B.  C.  lOlS. 

BATTISTATI,  LOUISA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Stradella,  Sardinia,  and  a  mantua-maker  at  Milan, 
displayed  remarkable  courage  during  the  five  days  of  the  Revolution 
at  Milan,  in  184d.  On  Sunday,  March  10th.  she  disarmed  a  cavalry 
soldier,  though  he  carried  a  carbine.  She  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  roppietti  bridge,  and  steadily  continued  there,  fighting 
against  the  enemy  during  the  2Uth.  21st.  and  22nd.  days,  heading 
a  valiant  band  of  young  men,  and  killing  a  Croate  at  every  shut. 
She  defended  the  large  establishment  at  Vettabia,  which  contained 
680  persons,  being  the  edifice  in  which  the  %vidows  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  other  females  took  refuge  wlicn  BarbareK«a  stormed  Milnn. 
This  young  woman  was,  in  1850,  married,  and  doing  duty  in  the 
civic  guard.  To  this  woman  must  be  given  a  place  in  liistory,  beside 
tiie  heroine  of  Saragossa,  and  other  examples  of  llunale  intrepidity. 
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BATNARD,  ANNE, 

Only  daughter  of  Edward  Baynard,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
horn  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  1(572.  She  Avas  well  instructed  in  the 
classics  and  scieiictis,  and  wrote  Latin  with  case  and  correctness. 
At  the  age  of  twenty -three,  slie  had  the  knowledge  of  u  profound 
pliilosopher.  She  ofum  said  '^that  it  was  a  sin  to  be  content  with 
a  little  knowledge." 

To  the  endowments  of  niiiid,  slie  added  the  virtues  of  the  Iieart; 
she  was  pious,  benevolent,  and  biniple  in  her  manners;  retired  and 
pedkiqis  too  rigid  in  her  habits.  She  always  put  aside  a  portion  of 
her  small  income  for  charitable  pui-poses ;  and  to  this  she  added  an 
ardent  desire  and  strenuous  efl'orts  for  the  mental  and  moral  Inprove* 
meut  of  all  within  her  influence. 

About  two  years  previous  to  her  death,  her  spirits  seem  to  have 
been  imfiressed  with  an  idea  of  her  eariy  dissolution ;  a  sentiment 
which  first  suggested  Itself  to  her  mind  while  walking  alone,  among 
the  tombs  in  a  church -yard;  and  which  she  indulged  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious  complacency.  On  her  death'bed,  she  earnestly 
entreated  the  minister  who  attended  lier,  that  he  would  exhort  all 
the  young  people  of  his  congregation  to  the  stndy  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  the  means  of  moral  improvement  and  real  happiness. 

The  following  character  is  given  of  this  lady  in  Mr.  Collier's 
Historical  Dictionary.  *<Annc  Baynard,  for  her  prudence,  piety,  and 
learning,  deserves  to  have  her  memory  perpetuated:  die  was  not 
only  skilled  in  the  learned  languages,  but  in  all  manner  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  without  vanity  or  affectation.  Her  words  were  few, 
well  chosen  and  expressive.  She  was  seldom  seen  to  smile,  being 
rather  of  a  reserved  and  stoical  disposition ;  this  doctrine,  in  most 
partly  seeming  agreeable  to  her  natural  temper,  for  she  never  read 
or  spake  of  the  stoics  but  with  a  kind  of  delight.  She  had  a  con- 
tempt for  the  world,  especially  of  the  hiiery  and  gaiety  of  life.  She 
had  a  great  regard  and  veneration  for  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and 
made  it  the  whole  business  of  her  life  to  promote  his  honour  and 
gl4»y ;  and  the  great  end  of  her  study  was  to  encounter  atheists  and 
libertineF,  as  may  appear  from  some  severe  satires  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  which  language  she  had  great  readiness  and 
fluency  of  expression. 

Anne  Baynard  died  at  Barnes,  in  the  county  of  Snneyy  in  1697^ 

BEALE,  MARY, 

An  English  portrait«paintcr,  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  in  1C32,  and 
died  in  1G97.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cradock, 
minister  of  Walton -upon -Thames,  and  was  instructed  in  her  art  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  whose  works,  and  those  of  Vandyck,  she  studied 
with  the  greatest  care.  Her  style  was  formed  on  tiie  best  models 
of  the  Italian  school,  and  her  colouring  was  clear,  strong,  and 
natural. 

She  also  paraphrased  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

BEATRICE, 

Daughter  of  the  connt  of  Burgundy,  married  the  emperor 
Frederick  in  115G.  It  is  asserted  by  souic  historians  that  she  was 
insulted  by  the  Milanese,  and  that  the  emperor  revenged  her  wrongs 
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bj  the  degtractlon  of  MiUm,  and  the  Igaomlnlotts  ponldimeiit  of 
Uie  inhabi^iits. 

BEATBICE, 

Of  Provence,  daughter  of  KaymoTid  Bercngor,  count  of  Provence, 
married,  in  1245,  Charlt  s,  son  of  Louis  the  Eightli  of  France,  who 
was  aftcrwariis  crowned  king  of  ^Naples  and  Sicily,  bhc  died  at 
Nodsft. 

BEATRICE  PORTINARI, 

Is  celebrated  as  the  beloved  of  Dante,  the  Italian  poet.  She  was 

bom  at  Florence,  ond  was  very  l)eautiful.  The  death  of  her  noble 
father,  Folca  Portinari,  in  1289,  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  own. 
The  history  of  Beatrice  may  be  considered  as  an  aitection  of  Dante 
— in  that  lies  its  sole  interest.  All  that  can  be  anthenticated  of 
her  is  that  she  was  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman.  She  died 
in  1290,  aged  twenty-four;  and  yrt  she  still  lives  in  Dante*8  im- 
mortal poem,  of  which  her  memory  was  the  inspiration. 

It  was  in  his  transport  of  enthusiastic  love  that  Dante  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  '^Diyina  Gommedia,"  his  great  poem,  of  which 
Beatrice  was  de  tlued  to  be  the  lieroine.  Tlios  to  the  inspiration 
of  a  young,  lovely,  and  noble-minded  woman,  we  owe  one  of  the 
grandest  eifforts  of  human  genius. 

BEAUFORT,  JOAN, 

Queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Beaufort, 
eaii  of  Somerset,  (son  of  Jolm  of  Gaunt,)  and  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Kent 

Slie  was  seen  by  James,  sometimes  called  the  Koyal  Poet,  son 
of  Robert  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  while  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  and  he  leii  pa-ssiouately  in  love 
with  her.  On  his  release  in  1428,  after  nineteen  years  of  captivity, 
he  married  Joan,  and  went  with  her  to  Edlnbui^gh,  where  they 
were  crowned,  May  22nd.,  1424.  In  1430,  Joan  became  themo^er 
of  James,  afterwards  James  the  Second  of  Scotland. 

She  possessed  a  great  deal  of  influence,  which  she  always  exer- 
cised on  the  side  of  mercy  and  gentleness.  In  1437,  the  queen 
i*eceived  information  of  a  conspirat  y  formed  against  the  life  of  her 
liusband,  and  hastened  to  Roxburgh,  where  he  then  was,  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger.  The  king  immediately  took  refuge  with  his 
wife  in  the  Dominican  abbey,  near  Perth;  bnt  the  conspirators, 
having  bribed  a  domestic,  found  their  way  into  the  room.  The 
queen  threw  herself  between  them  and  her  husband,  but  in  vain ; 
after  receiving  two  wounds,  she  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  James 
the  First,  who  was  murdered,  February  2l8t.,  1437. 

Joan  married  a  seeond  time,  James  Stewart,  called  the  Black 
Knight,  son  to  the  lord  of  Lome,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  after- 
wards  earl  of  Atliol.  She  died  in  1446,  and  was  buded  at  Perth, 
near  the  body  of  the  king,  her  tirst  husband. 

BEAUFORT,  MARQARET, 

Couirrisss  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  the  only  daughter  and 

heiress  of  John  Boanfort,  duke  of  Somerset,  (grandson  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,)  by  Margaret  Beauchamp,  his  wife, 
bhc  was  bom  at  liictshoc,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1441.    Wiiile  very 
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joung,  she  was  manied  to  Edmund  Tndor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  by 

whom  she  had  a  son  named  Henrj^  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  8rd.  of  Xo- 
A'embcr,  1456,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  died,  leaving  Margaret  a  very 
young  widow,  and  his  son  and  heir,  Henry,  not  above  fifteen 
weelu  old.  Her  second  husband  was  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  knigbt, 
second  s<rm  to  the  Duke  of  IJiickiiigham,  by  whom  she  had  no 
issue.  And  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henr>'  Stattbrd,  which 
happened  about  1482,  she  married  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1504.  After  spending  a  life  in  succcs* 
sive  acts  of  beneficence,  she  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  on  die 
20th.  of  Juni\  lo()9,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  her  grandson, 
Heiiiy  the  Eighth.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ahlu  y,  wliere 
a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory.  It  is  of  black  marble, 
witii  her  eftigy  in  gilt  copper;  and  the  head  is  encircled  with  a 
coronet.  She  founded  and  endowed  the  colleges  of  Christ  and 
St.Joha'8»  at  Cambridge. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  FANNY,    COUNTESS  DE, 

The  aunt  of  Josephine's  first  husband,  was  born  at  Taris,  in  1738. 
Her  flAther  was  receiver- general  of  finances,  and  he  gave  her  a 

brilliant  education.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  showed  a  gi'cat 
taste  for  poetry.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  married  to  Cttnnt 
de  Beauharnais,  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  she  soon  sepaiated 
from  him  by  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation. 
Here  she  assembled  around  her  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men  ;  but  she  was  criticised  as  well  as  flattered  ;  and  though 
Buffon  called  her  his  daughter,  Le  Bnm  wrote  epigrams  against 
her. 

In  1778,  Madame  de  Beanhamais  published  a  little  work  entitled 
Tons  les  penseiu*s  Salut,"  in  which  she  undertook  the  defisnce 

of  female  authorship.  But  this  was  considered  a  strange  instance 
of  audacity,  though  the  women  of  France  then  rukul  everything 
from  state  afiairs  down  to  fiushionable  trifles.  Le  Brun,  a  bitter 
tnd  satirical  poet  answered  Madame  de  Beanhamais  in  a  strain  of 
keen  invective.   "Ink,"  said  he  "ill  becomes  rosy  fingers." 

Madame  dc  Beauharnais  published  a  volume  of  fugitive  poems ; 
also  "Lettres  de  Stephanie,"  an  historical  romance,  several  other 
romances,  and  a  comedy  entitled  "La  Faubsc  iuconstaucc  ou  le 
triomphe  de  Thonn^tet^  She  died  in  1818. 

B£AUMONT,   MADAME  L£  PRINCE  D£, 

An  able  and  lively  French  writer,  wliose  works,  in  the  form  of 
romances,  letters,  memoirs,  etc.,  were  written  for  the  improvement  of 
Youth  in  morals  and  religion.  She  was  born  at  Kouen,  AprU  26tU.y 
1711,  and  died  at  Anneci,  1780. 

BECTOR,   CLAUDE  DE, 

Descenhed  ft'om  an  illustrious  house  in  Dauphiny,  abbess  of  St- 
Honore'  de  Tarascon,  was  eujineut  for  her  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
her  tine  style  of  writing.  She  was  honoured  by  her  admirers  with 
the  name  of  SehdoBiica,  She  gave  early  sucb  indications  of  genius, 
that  a  monk,  Denis  Faiichier,  undertook  the  care  of  her  education. 
In  a  Uttie  time  she  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  she  equalled  che 
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most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Her  Latin  and  French  poems,  letters, 
and  treatises,  for  acuteness  and  solidity,  have  been  classed  wittt 
tbe  aneient  philosophen.  She  inaiiitaiBed  a  correspondence  witli 
many  learaed  men  in  France  and  Italy.  Francis  the  First,  of  France, 
was  so  charmed  with  the  letters  of  this  abbess,  that  he  carried  them 
about  him,  and  showed  them  as  models  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
went  with  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to  iWascon  on  purpose 
to  lee  tliis  oelebrated  lady.  She  died  in  1547. 

BEECHER,    ESTHER  CATHERINE, 

Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  was  born  September 
6th.,  1800,  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  she  resided  till  she 
was  aJbont  ten  years  of  age.  Being  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children, 
(ten  are  now  living,  all  of  whom  have  displayed  good  talents  and 
some  marked  genius,)  her  education  was,  by  her  wise  parents,  con- 
sidered of  essential  importance.  They  knew,  that  if  the  eldest  child 
was  trained  to  go  in  tiie  right  way,  the  others  woold  he  atanoet  sore 
to  follow.  On  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Litchfield,  Connecticnt, 
in  1810,  the  little  Catharine  was  placed  at  the  best  school  for  young 
ladies  there  to  be  f(nind — that  of  Miss  Sally  Pierce ;  and  the  ympil 
was  soon  to  excel  the  teacher.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Miss  Beecher 
thns  sketches  herself  at  the  age  when,  her  edocatlon  '^nished,*'  as 
the  term  is,  she  was  preparing  to  take  her  part  in  the  nsoal  routine 
of  woman's  life;  she  says: — 

"The  prominent  traits  of  my  natural  character,  as  developed  in 
childhood  and  youth,  were  great  activity  of  body  and  mind,  great 
cheerfulness  of  spirits,  a  strong  love  of  the  ludicrous,  and  my 
imaginntion  teeming  witli  poetry  and  romance.  I  Imd  no  taste  for 
study  or  anything  that  demanded  close  attention.  All  my  acquisitions 
wi&re  in  the  line  of  my  tastes,  so  that  at  twenty,  no  habits  of  mental 
discipline  had  heing  formed." 

It  was  about  this  time  an  event  occurred  that  for  ever  ended  all 
Miss  Beechcr's  youthful  dreams  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  changed 
the  whole  course  of  thought  and  feeling  as  regarded  her  destiny  in 
this  life.  But  the  Providence  that  withdrew  her  heai't  from  the 
world  of  woman's  hopes,  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  her  sex  and 
her  country.  In  1822  she  opened  a  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford* 
Connecticut,  which  received  pupils  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  soon  numbered  from  100  to  160  of  these  treasures  of  home, 
committed  to  her  care  and  guidance.  In  discharging  the  important 
duties  thus  devolved  on  her,  she  not  only  learned  to  understand  her 
own  deficiencies  of  education,  but  also  those  of  all  the  systems 
hitherto  adopted  for  female  pupils ;  and  a  wish  to  remedy  the  want 
of  suitable  text-books  for  her  school,  called  forth  her  tirst  i)rinted 
work,  an  "Arithmetic ;"  her  second  work  was  on  the  more  difficult 
points  of  Theology ;  and  her  third,  an  octavo^  on  "Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy."  This,  like  the  others,  was  prepared  for  her  own  pupils, 
and  thonph  it  has  been  printed  and  introduced  in  one  of  onr  Colleges 
for  young  men  as  a  text-book,  has  never  yet  been  published.  These 
woncs  are  important  as  shewing  the  eneigy  of  mind,  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  studies  she  undertakes,  which  characterize  Miss 
Beecher.  In  truth  her  school  duties  were  then  so  arduous  that  her 
health  gave  way,  and  for  a  season,  she  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  her  work. 

lu  1882,  her  Ihther  with  his  ihinUy  removed  to  Cindnnati,  Ohia 
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She  aocompanM  Iheiii*  and  there  for  two  years  superintended  an 
Institution  for  Fenuae  Bdiicm^^  opened  in  tlu*  dty  Since  thcS 
Miss  Beecher  has  been  engaged  in  maturing  and  carrying  into  effect 
a  great  plan  for  the  education  of  all  tlie  children  In  America,  For 
fSrJS!r^^4^  written  and  journey ed,  pleaded  and  laboured,  and 
Shm  •  ^  ''^^^''^  thought^  and 

The  example  of  Miss  Beecher  is  of  angular  interest  In  manlfestliut 
the  power  of  female  talent  directed,  as  hers  has  ever  been,  to  oh'^s 
cteMrly  wi^  the  anojrod  orbit  of  woman's  mission.  Sh^  has  never 
overstepped  nature;  she  gives  authority  and  reverence  to  the  station 
of  men ;  she  haat«ns  to  place  in  their  hands  the  public  and  soveminff 
offices  of  this  mighty  undertaking,  which  is  destined  to  ^ome  5 
JWie  importance  to  America's  interest  than  anv  projectod  since  It 
became  a  nation.  Next  to  ha^g  ftee  institutions,  stands  Christian 
education  which  makes  the  whole  people  capable  of  raMaining  and 
enjoying  them.  It  is  only  by  preparing  woman  as  the  edncator. 
and  giving  her  the  office,  that  this  end  can  be  attained 

The  printed  writings  of  Miss  Beecher  have  been  connected  with  her 
gOTendng  idea  of  promoting  the  best  interm  of  her  own  sex.  and 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  true  index  of  what  her  genius 
if  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  mi^fht  have  produced.   Her  chief 
mteUectual  efforts  seem  to  have  been  in  a  direction  exactly  contrarr 
to  her  natural  toMtm;  hence  the  romantic  giri,  who,  till  the  a«e  of 
twenty,  was  a  poet  only,  has  since  ahned  at  writing  whate^  she 
felt  was  most  reqmred  for  her  object,  and,  of  course,  has  chosen 
that  style  of  plain  prose  which  would  be  best  understood  by  the 
prealttt  number  of  readers.    Besides  the  three  worlts  named.  Miss 
Beecher  has  prepared  an  exceUent  book  on  ^Domestic  Economy, 
for  the  use  of  1  oung  Ladies  at  Home  and  at  School,*'  which  hae 
a  wide  popularity.  ^ 

BKHN,  AFHBA, 

A  CELEBRATED  English  poetess,  was  descended  fVom  a  good  ftmily 
m  the  city  of  Canterbury.    She  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Charlei 
the  First,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.   Her  father's  name  was 
lohMon.   He  was  related  to  Lord  WUloughby,  and  by  his  interest 
was   appointed    lieutenant-general    of  Surinam   and  thirty-six 
islands,  and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  when  Aphra  was  very 
young    Mr.  Johnson  died  on  the  passage,  but  his  family  arrived 
at  Surinam,  where  Aphra  became  acquainted  with  the  American 
prince  Oroonoko,  whose  stoiy  she  has  given  in  her  celebrated  novel 
of  that  name.    She  relates  that  "she  had  often  seen  and  conyeraed 
with  that  great  man,  and  been  a  witness  to  many  of  his  mighty' 
actions;  and  that  at  one  time,  he  and  Imoinda  his  wife,  were  scarce 
an  honr  in  a  day  from  her  lodgings.*'    The  intimacy  between 
Oroonoko  and  the  poeCess  ooeadoned  some  reflections  on  her  conduct, 
from  which  she  was  subsequently  cleared. 

The  afflictions  she  met  with  at  Surinam,  in  the  death  of  her 
parents  and  relations,  obliged  her  to  return  to  England,  whore  soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  merchaiit  in 
I  nndon,  of  Dutch  extraction.  King  Charles  the  Second,  whom  she 
highly  pleased  by  the  entertaining  and  accurate  account  she  gave 
liiin  of  the  colony  of  Suiinam,  thouf?ht  her  a  proper  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  some  ailairsi  during  the  Dutch 
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war,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  going  to  Antwerp.  Here  the 

discovered  the  design  fonm*d  by  the  Dutch,  of  sailing  up  tlie  Thames, 
in  order  to  burn  the  English  ships ;  she  made  tiiis  discovery  through 
her  lover,  Yandcr  Albert,  a  Dutchman. 

Mrs.  Behn  could  not  dotibt  the  truth  of  this  oomiminicatio  %  and 
sent  information  of  it  hnmediately  by  express  to  England.  But  her 
intelligence  (thoi];xh  well  proiimlcd,  as  the  event  showed)  being 
disregarded  and  ridiculed,  slie  renounced  all  stiite  affairs,  and  amused 
herself  during  her  stay  at  Antwerp,  with  the  pleasures  of  the  city. 

After  some  time  she  embarked  at  Dunkirk,  fbr  England,  and  in 
the  passage  was  near  being  lost;  the  ship  was  driven  on  the  coast 
for  four  d&ySf  but  by  the  assistance  of  boats  the  crew  were  all 
•saved. 

Mrs.  Behn  published  three  volumes  of  poems;  the  first  in  1G84, 
the  second  in  1685,  the  third  in  1688.  They  consist  of  songs  and 

other  little  pieces,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Sir  George  Ethcrage,  Mr. 
Henry  Crij«;p,  and  otiicrs,  with  some  pieces  of  her  own.  To  tlie 
second  volume  is  annexed  a  translation  of  the  Duke  de  Kochefoucauit'a 
moral  reflections,  under  the  title  of  '^Seneca  Unmasked."  She  wrote 
also  seventeen  plays,  some  histories  and  novels.  She  translated 
Fontcnelk's  History  of  Oracles,  and  Plurality  of  Worlds,  to  which 
liist  she  annexed  an  essay  on  translation  and  translated  prose.  The 
Paraphrase  of  iEnone's  Epistle  to  Paris,  in  the  English  translation 
of  Ovid's  Epistles,  is  Mrs.  Behn's ;  and  Mr.  Dtyden,  in  the  preface 
to  that  work,  pays  her  the  following  complunent: — "I  was  desired 
to  say,  that  the  author,  who  is  of  the  fair  sex,  nnderstood  not  Latin  ; 
but  if  she  do  not,  I  am  afraid  she  has  given  us  who  do,  occasion 
to  be  ashamed."  She  was  also  the  authoress  of  the  celebrated 
Letters  between  "A  Nobleman  and  his  Sister,'^  printed  in  1684 ;  and 
of  eight  love-letters  to  a  gentleman  whom  she  passionately  loved, 
and  with  whom  she  eurrespondcd  under  the  name  of  Lycidas.  Slie 
died,  after  a  long  iudisposiuon,  April  10th,  IQSd,  and  wa^i  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

BEKKEK,  ELIZABETH, 

An  ornament  of  Dutch  literature,  was  born  at  Flushing,  in  1738, 
and  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1804.  Few  female  authors  have  united 
to  so  great  talents  such  dignitv  and  parity  of  morals.  Several  of 
her  numerous  works  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch  literature ; 
es])ecially  her  romances  of  "William  Lecvend ;"  "Letters  of  A. 
Blankluirt  to  C.  Wildschut and  the  "lli,»tory  of  Sara  Biirgerhart." 
She  wrote  her  most  important  works  in  conjunction  with  her  friend 
Agatha  Deken,  and  the  share  of  each  of  them  in  the  composition 
is  unknown.  Agatha  Deken  survived  her  friend  only  nine  day& 

BELLAMY,  GEOBGIAXA, 

An  actress  of  some  celebrity,  was  born  in  1733.  Her  mother  was 
a  Miss  Scarle,  the  mistress  of  Lord  Trelawney,  who  afterwards 
manned  Captain  Bellamy.  He  separated  from  her  on  dii^covcring  her 
infidelity.  Miss  Bellamy  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Garrick,  at  the 
Govent-Garden  theatre,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  met  with  much 
success  for  some  years.  She  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  deep  distres.s, 
in  1788.  Her  life  was  a  series  of  errors  and  misfortunes.  She  wrote 
her  own  memoirs  in  six  volumes. 
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BELLEVILLE,    JANE  DB» 

WiFB  of  Oliver  the  Third,  Lord  of  Clisson.  Philip  dc  VnloLs 
King  of  France,  linviiip;:  caused  her  husband  to  be  behe.Kli  <],  in 
1343,  on  unauthentic  ated  suspicion  of  correspondence  tsith  I>ii;^'1;iik!. 
Jane  sent  her  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  secretly  to  London,  for  t>atctf ,  sold 
ber  jewels,  armed  three  venels,  mid  attacked  all  tiie  Flrendi  she  met. 
She  made  descents  on  Normandy,  took  the  eastles,  and  the  meet 
beautiful  woman  in  Europe  might  be  seen,  with  a  swonl  i?i  one 
hand,  and  a  flambeau  in  the  other,  enforcing  and  commanding 
acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty. 

BELLINI,  GUISEPA,  COUNTESS, 

Was  bom  at  Novara  in  1776,  of  one  of  the  most  noble  families 
of  Italy.  She  was  endowed  with  a  good  understanding  and  frreat 
benevolence  of  character,  which  a  strong  sentiment  of  piety  guided 
and  maintained.  She  was  married  in  the  bloom  of  youth  to  the 
Count  Marco  Bellini,  whose  character  and  disposition  entirely  assi- 
milated with  hers.  Crowned  with  all  worldly  advantages,  ihoy  were 
doomed  to  the  afhiction  of  losing  their  only  son.  This  blow  was 
eensibly  felt  by  the  bereaved  parents,  who  thencefbrth,  unable  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  and  idle  di?ersions,  resolved  to  sock 
alleviation  by  devoting  themselves  to  works  of  beneficent  utility. 
Already  extremely  opulent,  a  large  accession  of  fortune  enabletl  tlu  ia 
to  mature  an  idea  they  had  planned  for  the  public  benefit ;  wlien,  iii 
1831,  death  removed  ftom  the  poor  their  Mend  and  benefkMstor,  the 
Ooimt  BellinL 

The  widowed  countess,  remembering  her  husband's  maxitn  tliat 
"the  best  way  of  assisting  the  poor  population  was  by  giving  them 
the  abilities  to  maintain  themselves,"  took  counsel  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  of  her  fellow-citizens,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  able  and  practical  heads,  planned  and  foinided  a 
gratuitous  school  for  arts  and  trades,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  <  liiIclr<Mi 
of  both  sexes  of  the  Novarese  poor.  This  foundation  she  entl»)u  e(l 
with  the  snm  of  100,000  francs.  The  good  work  was  regularly 
established  by  royal  permission*  and  concurrence  of  the  municipal 
.authorities,  Febniary  0th.,  1833. 

The  countess  Bellini  died  in  1837. 

*     BBLLOG,  LOUISE  SWANTON, 

'Resides  in  Paris,  where  she  Is  favourably  known  for  her  zeal  in 
promoting  female  education.  She  is  one  of  that  class  of  literary 
women,  now,  as  we  trust,  fast  increjising  in  France,  wlio  believing 
in  God  and  his  revealed  Word,  are  devoting  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  great  work  of  popular  instruction.  As  the  basis  of  this, 
llsmale  education  is  indispensable,  and  those  who,  with  pious  hearts 
and  delicate  hands,  toil  in  this  portion  of  the  vineyard  of  truth, 
deserve  a  high  place  among  the  philanthropists  of  our  era. 

Madame  Belloc  is  Iiappy  in  having  an  tiXiy— Adelaide  Montffolfier, 
danghler  of  ^  celebrated  seronaat ;  their  good  works  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  we  cannot  well  separate  their  names  in  tliis  sketch. 
One  of  their  plans  for  the  moral  benefit  of  society  was  the 
establishment  of  a  "choice  circulating  library,  designed  to  counterbal- 
ance, as  much  as  poflsibie»  the  bad  eiracts  produced  1^  the  numerous 
iMdlng  loomflb  wMch  phice  in  all  handi^  and  spread  everywhere^ 
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the  most  dangerous  works,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  bad  reading.*' 
But  previous  to  the  formation  of  this  plan,  and  soon  after  Uie 
Rerolution  of  La  iroi»  Jauh,  Madame  BeUoc  was  appcdiited  by  tbe 
government  of  France  to  assist  General  Lafayette  in  estabUkhing 
public  libraries ;  but  owing  to  various  obstacles  the  design  was  never 
encouraged,  and  finally  was  abandoned.  Then  the  select  circulating 
library  was  planned, — we  do  not  know  what  its  success  has  been; 
but  the  idea  illustrates  the  noble  eharacter  of  these  women.  Another 
worlv  of  their  united  care  was  very  successful.  They  edited  and 
publislicd  a  monthly  Magazine — ''La  Ruche,  JowrtuU  d*  itudu 
Famiiitre" — devoted  to  the  education  of  girls. 

The  principal  works  of  both  have  been  prepared  fbr  the  yonng. 
••Pierre  et  Pierrette,"  by  Madame  Belloc,  was  crowned  (or  obtained 
the  prize)  by  the  French  Academy ;  and  "Corbeille  de  1'  Ann^  or 
Melodies  de  Printcmps,"  by  Mademoiselle  Montgoltier,  wa.s  adopted, 
by  the  University,  in  the  primary  and  high  schools  for  girls.  iShe 
has  written  many  other  works  fbr  the  young,  among  which  aie 
"PiccoUsslma,"  and  "Contes  devenui*  Hlstolres." 

Madame  Belloc  has  translated  many  useful  works  for  the  youth 
of  her  fair  laud,  from  the  Kngiish  language,  and  froni  American 
authors.  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings  are  among  her  favourites.  She 
also  translated  Dr.  Channing*s  ••Essay  upon  the  actual  state  of 
Uterature  in  the  United  States,  and  the  importance  of  a  National 
Literature,"  to  which  Madame  Belloc  prefixed  an  "Essai  sur  la  vie 
publique  et  privie  de  V  Auteur,"  written  with  much  discrimination 
and  good  sense. 

But  the  lofty  patriotism  and  noble  sentiments  of  Madame  Belloc 
are  Ftrikingly  expressed  in  a  work  published  in  182G,  at  Paris,  entitled 
♦^Bonaparte  and  the  Greeks :" — those  who  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  gifted  and  true  woman  should  read  this  work. 
It  breathes  the  assurance  of  moral  renoration  In  France,— a  natioii 
must  struggle  upward  if  the  souls  of  its  women  hold  the  truth 
steadfast;  and  France  has  daughters  worthy  ol  this  encomium. 

M.  Jullien,  the  distingushcd  editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclop^diquc,  in 
speaking  of  Madame  Belloc,  alludes  especially  to  her  piety,  her  filial 
tenderness  and  sacrifices,  the  constancy  of  her  attachments,  and  gives 
instances  to  illustrate  her  compassionate  zeal  for  the  unfortunate. 

She  is  described  as  "majestic  in  figure,  with  a  countenance 
e^^pressive  of  benevolence  and  intelligence ;"  a  Minerva  in  form,  as 
well  as  in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

BENDISH,  BRIDGET* 

Wife  of  Thomas  Bendish,  Esq.,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
Ireton,  and  grand-daughter  of  QliTer  Oomwell}  whom  she  resembled 

in  piety,  dissimulation,  personal  arrogance,  and  love  of  display. 
After  managing  her  salt-works  at  South towi,  in  Norfolk,  with  all 
the  labour  and  exertion  of  the  most  menial  servant,  she  would  some- 
times spend  an  evening  at  the  public  assembly  at  Tarmonth,  where 
her  princely  b^mvimir  and  dignified  manners  ensured  her  the  vQSptfSi 
of  her  neighbours.  This  remarkable  woman,  who,  in  public  life, 
would  have  been  famous  for  her  great  mental  powers  and  self-com- 
mand, died  in  retirement,  in  1727.  Hers  was  a  mixed  character. 
In  which  one  could  haid^  decide  whieUlor  tht  gml  or  the  Uttto 
predominated^ 
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BENGER,  ELIZABETH  OGILVT, 

Was  born  at  WeUs,  in  1778»  and  had  to  struggle  with  many 
dHBcttlties  in  early  HlSb.  So  few  books  could  she  procare,  that  she 

Tt5cd  to  read  the  open  padres  of  the  new  pnlilications  in  the  window 
of  the  only  bookseller's  sliop  in  the  little  town  in  Wiltshire  in 
which  she  lived,  and  return,  day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
amotber  page  tarned  oyer.  She»  nerertiieleflet,  acquired  a  reqsectabie 
portion  of  learning.  On  ber  removal  to  LondoQ*  die  obtained  kind 
literary  friends  and  patronage,  and  was  p^enomlly  esteemed  for  her 
Tirtues,  manners,  and  talents.  She  died  Januuiy  the  9tli.,  1827. 
Besides  a  drama,  two  novels,  and  poems,  she  wrote  **Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton;"  **Lobin  and  Klopstock;**  and  ^'Liree  of  Anne 
Boleyn;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  5  tbe  Queen  of  Boliemia;  and 
Henry  tbe  Fourth,  of  France.'* 

BENWELL,  MART, 

Wab  an  English  portrait-painter.  Her  principal  works  weie  fai 
crayons,  oil,  and  miniature,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
Aitista'  and  Boyal  Academy  ExhibiUons  ftom  1622  tiU  i78S. 

BEUENGARI  A, 

Of  Navarre,  was  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  King  of  Naples, 
and  married  Richard  Oueur  dc  Lion,  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  Richard  liad  been  betrothed  when  only  seven 
years  of  ag«v  to  Alice,  daugbter  oiP  Louis  the  Seventli,  who  was 
three  years  old.  Alice  was  sent  to  the  English  court,  when  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  for  her  education.  The  father  of  dvur  dc  Lion, 
Henry  the  Second,  fell  in  love  with  this  betrothed  of  his  son ; 
and  bad  prevented  the  marriage  ftom  being  soleniniaed.  But  Ricb- 
aid,  after  he  aBcended  the  throne,  was  still  trammelled  by  tbia 
engagement  to  Alice,  while  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Berengaria. 
At  length  those  obstacles  were  overcome.  "It  was  the  joyous  mouth 
of  May,  1191,"  to  quote  an  old  writer,  "in  the  tiourishiug  and  spacious 
isle  el  Cypma,  celebrated  as  the  very  abode  of  tbe  goddess  of  love, 
did  king  Richard  solemnly  take  to  wife  his  beloved  lady  Bereng:iria.  " 

This  feir  queen  accompanied  her  liusband  on  his  warlike  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land.  lu  the  autunm  of  the  same  year  Richard 
eoncluded  his  peace  with  Saladin,  and  set  out  on  bis  return  to 
England.  Hot  he  sent  Berengaria  by  sea,  while  be,  ^^ised  as  a 
Templar,  intended  to  go  by  land.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
kept  in  durance,  by  LeojKjld  of  Austria,  nearly  five  yeai^s.  Richard's 
protiigate  coinpanions  seem  to  have  estranged  his  thoughts  from 
his  gentle,  loving  wife,  and  fbr  neaily  two  yean  after  his  return 
from  captivity,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  inanlgence  of  his  baser 
pajjsions;  but  finally  his  conscience  was  awakened,  he  sonj^ht  his 
ever-faithful  wife,  and  .«he,  wonmn-liko,  forgave  him.  Fn^ni  that 
time  they  were  never  parted,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  IIDU. 
^  snrriYed  bim  many  years,  founded  an  abbey  at  Espan,  and 
derotcd  herself  to  works  of  piety  and  mercy.  "From  her  early 
youth  to  her  gi'ave,  Berengaria  manifested  devoted  love  to  Richard  : 
ttncom])lainin^?  when  deserted  ])y  him,  forgiving  when  he  retuined, 
and  faithful  to  bis  memory  unto  death,"  says  ber  accomplished 
biugTOipher,  MisB  Striefclano, 
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BERENICE, 

Dauohtbr  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  FIntt,  KIngof  Jndea,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  sister  of  Herod  Ajrrippa  the  Second, 
before  whom  Paul  preached,  and  married  her  undo,  Herod,  king  of 
Cbalcis,  at  whose  death  she  signirtcd  her  willingness  to  become  the 
wiife  of  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia,  if  he  would  embrace  Judaism. 
POIemon,  induced  by  ber  wealth,  consented ;  but  Berenice  mmmi 
deserted  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  fnith. 

Scnipulous  in  all  n^ligious  observances,  she  made  a  jonmev  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  spent  thirty  days  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
While  thus  engaged,  she  saflfered  a  thoastad  indignities  ftoin  the 
Roman  soldiers.  She  also  went  barefoot  to  the  Roman  governor  to 
intercede  for  her  people,  but  he  treated  her  with  open  neglect. 
Berenice  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Vespasian,  emperor  of  Rome,  or 
his  son  Titus,  to  avoid  being  involTed  in  the  ruin  of  her  nation. 
She  accordingly  went,  with  her  brother,  to  Rome,  and  soon  gained 
Vespasian  by  her  liberality,  and  Titus  by  her  beauty.  Titus  wished 
to  marry  her;  but  the  murmurs  of  the  Roman  people  prevented 
him ;  he  was  even  obliged  to  banish  her,  with  a  promise  of  a  recall 
when  the  trnnnlt  should  he  appeased.  Some  historians  assert  that 
Berenice  returned  and  was  again  banished. 

She  is  mentioned  in  the  25th.  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  coming  with  her  brother  Agrippa  to  Cesarea,  to  salute  l^estus. 

BERNARD,  CATHARINE, 

Of  the  academy  of  the  Rloovrale  of  Padna,  was  bom  at  Rouen, 

and  died  at  Paris  in  1712.  H^  works  were  several  times  <»owned 
by  the  French  academy,  and  by  that  of  the  Jeux-Floranx.  Two 
of  her  tragedies  were  represented  at  the  French  theatre,  "Brutus,** 
in  1<)91,  and  "Laodamia."  It  is  thought  she  composed  these  pieces 
conjointly  with  Fontenelle,  her  fHend  and  connttTman.  She  wrote 
several  other  works  in  verse,  showing  ease  and  sometimes  delicacy. 
She  acquired  some  celebrity  by  her  placet  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
to  petition  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  given  to  her  annuallv  by 
that  prince ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  **Reeueil  de  Ters  Cboisis  da 
pere  Bonhors."  She  discontinued  writiiiir  for  the  theatre  at  the 
advice  of  Madame  la  Chanceli^re  de  Pont-Chartrain,  who  gave  her  • 
a  pension;  even  suppressing^  several  little  pieces,  which  might  have 
given  wrong  impressions  of  her  manners  and  religion.  Two  romances 
are  likewise  ascribed  to  her;  «^e  Oomit  d'  Amboise,"  and  ''Inm 
of  Cordova.'*  Some  of  the  journalists  attributed  to  her,  others  to* 
Fontenelle,  the  account  of  the  "island,  of  Borneo." 

BERNERS,  or  BARNES,  JULIANA, 

SrsTBR  of  Richard,  Lord  Bemers,  Is  snpposed  to  have  been  born 
about  1388,  and  was  a  native  of  Essex.    She  was  prioress  of 

Sopewell  nunnery,  and  wrote  "TVte  Bake  of  Ifawkyng  and  Huntyng^ 
which  was  one  of  the  first  works  that  issued  from  the  English  press. 
She  is  represented  as  having  been  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and  fond 
of  all  actlTe  exerclset.  She  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
highly  respected  and  admired.  The  indelicacies  that  are  found  in 
her  book,  must  be  imputed  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times.  She  is 
usually  spoken  of  by  contemporary  writers  as  l4ady  Juliana  Bemenu 
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BERSALA,  ANN, 

DAUGRTEit  and  principal  heiress  of  Wolflurd  de  Bonellet  and  of 

Charlotte  de  Bourbon-Montpcnsier,  who  was  married  June  the  17th., 
1468 ;  she  was  wife  of  Philip  of  BnrcntTKly,  son  of  Anthony  of 
Burgundy,  Lord  of  Bevres,  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnrgundy,  Philip  the  Good.  She  brought  to  him,  for  her  dowry, 
tlie  lordship  of  Yere,  that  of  Flashing,  and  some  others,  and  had 
by  him  one  son  and  two  daughter?. 

Erasmus  had  a  peculiar  esteem  for  her.  He  thus  writes  to  a 
friend : — "We  came  to  Anne,  Princess  of  Vcre.  Why  should  1  say 
anything  to  yon  of  this  ]ady*s  complaisance,  henignity,  or  liberally? 
I  know  the  embellishments  of  rhetoricians  are  suspected,  especially 
by  those  who  are  not  unskilled  in  those  arts.  But,  believe  nic,  I 
am  so  far  here  from  enlarging,  that  it  is  above  the  reach  of  our  art. 
Never  did  nature  produce  anything  more  modest,  more  wise,  or 
more  obliging.  She  was  so  generous  to  me — she  loaded  me  with  so 
many  benefits,  without  niy  scol<iiig  them  I  It  has  happened  to  me, 
my  Battns,  with  regard  to  her,  as  it  often  used  to  liapjien  with  regard 
to  you,  that  I  begin  to  love  and  admire  most  when  I  am  absent. 
Good  God,  what  candonr,  what  complaisance  in  the  laigest  fortune, 
what  evenness  of  mind  in  the  greatest  injuries,  what  cheerfhtaiesa  • 
in  such  great  cares,  what  constancy  of  mind,  wliat  innocence  of 
life,  what  encouragement  of  learned  men,  what  aflability  to  all !" 

BERTANA,  LUCIA. 

Tn  the  sixteenth  eentniy  the  literaiy  annals  of  Italy  shone  with 

illustrious  names,  and  among  these  may  be  found  many  women 
assiduously  cultivating  poetry  and  science,  and  attaining  no  mean 
proficiency'  in  these  elevated  pursuits.  Naples  boasted  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  and  a  few  years  afterwaids,  Laura  Terracina.  Padua  pos- 
sessed Gaspara  Stampa  ;  Bresda,  Teronlca  Gfunbara;  and  Modena, 
Tarqnonin  Molza.  At  Bologna,  among  many  poetesses  at  that  time, 
we  find  Ippolita  Paleotti  writing  elegant  verses  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin  ;  the  nun  Febronia  Pannolini,  remarkable  for  her  choice  pro.se, 
and  flowing  hymns,  as  well  in  Latin  as  in  Italian ;  and  Valeria  Hiani, 
who  achieved  that  difflculty  some  male  sceptics  arrogantly  ref\i9e 
to  feminine  capacity — a  successful  tragedy.  But  among  all  the 
Bolognese  women,  the  crown  must  be  yielded  to  Lucia  Bertana. 
Not  only  contemporanr  anthoritles  award  her  this  praise,  but  Maifei, 
in  his  •'History  of  Italian  literature,*'  gives  her  the  third  place 
among  the  most  admirable  poetesses  of  the  sixteenth  ccntun-,  ])re- 
ferring  only  Vittoria  Colonna  and  Veronica  Gambara.  She  was 
bom  at  Bologna,  of  the  family  Dall'Oro,  in  1521 ;  and  became  the 
wiib  of  Gerone  Bertana,  a  gentleman  of  Modena,  where  she  resi- 
ded after  her  marriage.  She  was  not  only  celebrated  for  her  poetry, 
but  possessed  a  vigorous  and  polished  prose  style.  She  cultivated 
music  and  painting,  and  turned  her  attention  to  what  was  at  tliat 
time  a  respectable  and  sensible  object  of  study— astrology.  Besides 
fliese  accomplishments,  Lucia  was  gifted  with  all  the  Tirtnes  of  her 
sex.  She  was  amiable  and  gentle,  and  her  excellent  disposition 
was  manifested  in  an  attempt  she  most  earnestly  made  to  effect  a 
^conciliation  between  two  rival  men  of  letters,  Caro  and  Castelvetro. 
She  conducted  the  matter  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  good  sense 
—Appealed  to  the  better  feelings  of  each— and  tried  to  show  how 
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unworthy  of  thoir  superior  abilitiei»  and  solid  repatatioii>  was  tliia 

unmeaning  bickering. 

She  died  at  Rome  in  1567.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the 
church  of  St  Sabina,  where  her  husband  elevated  a  superb  monu- 
ment to  her  memory.  The  estimation  of  various  learned  societies 
endeavoured  to  immortalize  her  by  other  means — medals  were  struck 
to  her  fame,  which  may  yet  be  found  in  Italian  Museums. 

BERTHA, 

Daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of  Paris.  She  married  Ethelbert, 

King  of  Kent,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  the  year  oHO. 
Etlielbcrt  was  a  pagan,  but  Bertha  was  a  Christian,  and  in  the 
marriage  treaty  had  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, 
and  taken  with  her  a  French  bishop.  By  her  inflnence  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  England ;  for  so  exemplary  in  every  respect 
were  her  life  and  conduct,  that  she  inspired  the  king  and  his  court 
with  a  high  resjpect  for  her  person,  and  the  religion  by  which  she 
was  influenced.  The  Pope  taking  advantage  of  this,  sent  fbrly  monks, 
among  whom  was  St.  Ango^iliet  to  preach  the  gospel.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  queen  they  soon  found  means  of  communication 
with  the  king,  who  finally  submitted  to  public  baptism.  Christi- 
anity proved  the  means  of  promoting  knowledge  and  ciTlli»tion  in 
England ;  and  this  convert  king  enacted  a  body  of  laws  which  was 
the  first  written  code  promulgated  by  the  northern  conquerors.  Thus 
was  the  intiuence  of  this  pious  Quccu  Bertha  the  means  of  redeeming 
England  from  paganism:  and  moreover  to  her  belongs  the  glory 
Of  planting  the  first  Ohristisn  Chnrch  in  Ganterlmry,  called  (he 
church  of  St.  Martin;  here  she  wa.s  buried:  her  epitaph,  preserved 
by  Leland,  may  be  thus  translated — "Adorned  with  virtues  hero 
lies  the  blessed  Queen  Bertha,  who  was  iu  favour  with  God  and 
greatly  beloved  -by  mankind." 

BERTHA, 

Widow  of  Eudes,  Count  de  Blois,  married  Robert  the  Pious,  King 
of  France.  She  was  a  relation  of  his,  and  he  had  been  godfather 
to  one  of  her  children.  These  obstacles,  then  vciy  powerful,  did 
not  prevent  ^e  Idng  from  marrying  her.  A  council  assembled  at 
Borne  in  998,  and  ordered  Robert  to  repudiate  Bertha,  which  ho 
refused  to  do ;  the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  Bertha 
retired  to  an  a])bey  and  devoted  herself  to  pious  works.  Her  titlg 
of  queen  was  always  given  to  her,  and  the  king  continued  to  show 
her  constant  pvooft  of  affection  and  respect. 

BERTHA,  or  BETRADE, 

Wife  of  Pepin  and  mother  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  France, 
was  a  woman  of  great  natinal  excellences,  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
Gharlemague  always  showed  her  most  profound  respect  and  vene- 
ration, and  there  was  ncA'cr  the  slightest  difficulty  between  them 
excej)tin.£?  when  he  divorced  the  daughter  of  Didier,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  whom  he  had  married  by  her  advice,  to  espouse 
£nieif(arde.  Bertha  died  in  788.  Her  name  has  come  down  to 
posterity  inadiated  by  the  glory  which  surrounds  that  of  her  SOU; 
it  id  a  boiTowed  light,  but  it  shines  upon  a  worthy  olu^^ 
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BERTRADEt 

IfAVcniTBB  of  fhe  Cofoiit  of  Montfon,  married  the  Count  of  Anjoii» 
f^om  whom  ehe  was  divorced  to  unite  benelf  to  Philip  the  Firati» 

Kin<?  of  France,  1092.  This  union  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  bat 
the  love  of  the  monarch  triumf>}ied  over  his  respect  for  reli#?ion. 
Bertrade  was  ambitious,  and  not  always  faithfal  to  her  husband. 
After  fhe  king's  death  die  pretended  aaoctity,  and  was  hnried 
in  a  convent  which  she  heneu  fbnnded. 

BETHMANN,  FREDERICA, 

Onk  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  Berlin  National  Theatre,  was 
bom  in  1760,  at  Gotha,  where  her  father,  whose  name  was  Flittner, 
had  an  income  by  a  respectable  office.  After  his  death,  her  mother 
married  the  well-known  director  Grossmann.  He  visited,  with  his 
family,  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Mentz,  etc.,  where 
i^ederica  wa."?  married  to  Mr.  Unselmann,  who  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity tar  bis  ridh  comic  talent,  and  she  then  made  her  first 
appearance. on.  the  stage.  Her  a^eeablc  voice  induced  her  to  appear 
at  the  opera.  She  soon  acquired  by  her  sin^jing  and  acting,  in 
naif  as  well  as  in  sentimental  part'*,  the  undivided  approbation  of 
the  public ;  and  was  called,  with  her  husband,  to  Berlin,  where  she 
became  one  of  the  first  actresses  that  Germany  has  prodnced,  botli 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1803  she  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, to  marry  the  renowned  Mr.  Bethmann.  She  died  in  1814. 
A  truly  creative  fancy,  deep  and  tender  feeling,  and  an  acute  un- 
derstanding, were  united  in  her  with  a  graceAu,  slender  figure,  an 
expressive  oomffeeHaacc,  and  a  voice,  which,  from  its  flexibility  and 
melodiousness,  was  fit  to  touch  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart, 
and  to  mark  with  rare  perfection  the  nicest  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

BIBI  JAND, 

QuEKN  of  Dekan  in  Ilindostan,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
wise  and  able  princess.  She  maintained  her  dominions  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  repntoed  with  success  the  attaclu  of  fhe  Moguls, 
who  wished  to  satjugiite  her. 

BIGXE, 

Grace  de  la,  a  French  poetess  of  Bayeaux,  accompanied  King 
John  to  England,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  died  in  1374. 

BILDERJTK,    KATHARINE  WILHELMINA, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  poet  of  Holland,  died  at  Haarlaem,  in 
1831.  She  was  herself  distinguished  for  her  poetic  abilities;  and, 
in  1816,  obtained  a  prize  offered  at  Ghent  for  the  best  poem  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

BILLINGTON,  ELIZABETH, 

The  most  celebrated  English  singer  of  her  day,  was  bom  In  1770. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Weichsell,  a  German.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  singer,  at  Oxford ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  married  Mr.  Billington,  whom  she  accompanied 
to  Dublin.  Hm  slie  made  her  diimt  in  the  opera  of  **Orpheiis  and 
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Euiydice."  On  returning  to  I^ondon,  she  appeared  at  Covcnt  Garden 
with  great  snecess,  and  rapidly  acqnired  a  hi^h  reputation.  She 
afterwards  risited  the  eontinent  to  avail  herself  of  the  instrnctioiMi 
of  the  masters  of  the  art  in  Paris  and  Italy.  In  1700,  she  appeared 
at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  receiving  ever}  Avhcre  the  loudest  expressions 
of  applause.  In  1801,  she  returned  to  the  London  stage,  and  aston- 
ished the  whole  worid  hr  her  Mandane,  a  pertbnnanee  that  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled  In  English  opera.  The  last  exhibition  of 
her  powers  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  at  Wiitehall  chapel ; 
the  queen,  the  prince -regent,  and  most  of  the  branches  of  the  royal 
fkmily,  being  present  She  led  England  in  1817,  and  died  soon  after 
at  an  estate  she  had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  lenitoiies.  Her 
character  as  a  private  individual  was  veiy  bad. 

BTLLIONI,  N.  BUSSA, 

A  CELEBRATED  actrcss  at  the  theatres  of  France  and  Brussells, 
who  died  in  1788. 

BLACKt  MRS., 

Av  English  portrait-painter,  floarished  about  the  year  1700,  and 

was  a  membor  nf  the  Aradcmy  in  St.  !\Iartln's-lane.  Her  dau^^hter 
was  also  a  portrait -painter  in  oils  and  crayons,  who  acquired  much 
reputation  in  teaching  painting. 

BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

An  English  woman  of  considerable  talent,  who,  to  provide  subsis- 
tence for  her  husband,  who  was  in  Y>risun  for  debt,  published,  in 
two  folio  volunios,  a  complete  Herbal,  containing  five  hundred 
plates,  drawn,  engi-aved,  and  coloured  by  herself.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1787,  and  the  second  in  1789.  The  whde  work 
bore  the  foOowtaig  title:— "A  curious  Herbal,  containing  five  hun- 
dred of  the  most  nsefiil  plants  which  are  now  used  in  the  practice 
of  physic,  engraved  on  folio  copper-plates,  after  drawin^rs  taken 
iVom  the  life.  To  which  is  added  a  short  description  ut  the  plants, 
and  their  common  nf>e8  in  Phyficte.** 

While  Mrs.  Blackwcll  was  completing  this  laborious  undertaking, 
she  resided  at  Chelsea,  near  the  Garden  of  Medicinal  Plants ;  where 
she  was  frequently  visited,  and  much  patronized  by  people  of  dis- 
tinguished ranic  and  learning.  The  College  of  Physicians  gave  the 
hook  a  public  te!:timonia1  of  their  approbation,  and  made  the  author 
a  present.  Dr.  PultcTiov,  speakinpr  of  this  work,  snys,  "For  the  most 
complete  set  of  drauinj^s  of  medicinal  plants,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  genius  and  industry  of  a  Jady,  exerted  on  an  occuision  that 
redounded  highly  to  her  praise.** 

BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

Dbsbrves  to  have  her  name  recorded  for  the  earnest  efforts  she 
Is  making  to  prepare  herself  for  a  physician  for  her  own  sex.  The 
reform  of  the  practice  which  has  confined  all  medical  and  even 
phy^'iologieal  science  to  men  is,  we  trust,  approaching.  The  example 
of  this  young  her^c  woman  has  already  had  a  salutary  effect.  We 
give  her  history,  as  written  by  one  will  qualified  to  judge  of  her 
character,  and  the  fitness  of  the  pursuit  she  has  chosen.  Having 
been  a  physician,  he  knows  and  IVels  that  some  branches  of  mcdict^i 
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practice  ought  to  be  exclusively  in  the  handt  of  women. 

The  public,  througli  the  newspapers,  liavc  been  pretty  j?en<'rally 
informed  that  Elizaheth  Rhiekwell  was  a  regiihir  stiulent  of  Geneva 
Medical  College,  and  received  the  diploma  of  that  institution  at  ita 
commencwent  in  1849.  As  she  is  the  first  Medical  Doctor  of  her 
sex  in  the  United  States,  the  ease  is,  naturally  enough,  one  of  those 
questionable  matters  ni>on  wliit  li  there  must  he  a  irreat  variety  of 
opinions;  and  the  public  sciitiineut  is,  besides,  intliieneed  by  the 
partial  and  inaccurate  statements  of  facts  and  conjectures,  which 
neually  supply  the  place  of  correct  information. 

Elizabeth  Blaekwell  was  bom  about  1820,  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Her  father  settled  with  his  family  in  New  York  when  she  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  After  a  residence  there  of  five  or  six  years,  he 
failed  in  business,  and  removed  to  Cinemnati.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrlTal  there,  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  nine  children  In  very 
embarrassed  circumstances.  Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter,  was  then 
seventeen  years  of  age.  During  tlie  ensuing  seven  years,  she  engaged, 
with  two  of  her  sisters,  in  teaching  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  By 
the  Joint  eflbrts  of  the  elder  children,  the  younger  members  of  the 
fiunily  were  supported  and  educated,  and  a  e()ini'()rtable  homestead 
on  Walnut  Hill  was  secured  for  the  fandly.  The  property  which, 
in  the  midst  of  their  first  diftieultics,  they  had  the  forecast  to  purchase, 
has  already  quadrupled  the  price  which  it  cost  thciu.  1  give  this 
fiust  for  the  Illustration  of  character  which  it  afiVirds. 

It  was  in  1843  that  Miss  Blaekwell  first  entertained  the  idea  of  de- 
voting herself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  Having  taken  the  resolution, 
she  went  vigorously  to  work  to  effect  it.  She  eonnneneed  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  persevered  until  she  could  read  it  satisfactorily,  and 
revived  her  Latin  by  devoting  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  it,  until 
she  had  both  suflScicntly  for  all  ordinary  and  professional  purposes. 
French  she  had  taught,  and  studied  German  to  gratify  her  fondness 
fur  its  modern  literature.  The  former  she  speaks  with  fluency,  and 
translates  the  latter  elegantly,  and  can  manage  to  read  Italian  prose 
pretty  well. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
most  money  in  the  shortest  tinie,  she  si\t  out  for  North  Carolina, 
and,  aft<.'r  some  months  teaching  French  and  music,  and  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  John  Dickson,  at  Asbevilie,  she  removed  to  Char- 
leston. Here  she  taught  nmsic  alone,  and  read  industriously  under 
the  directum  of  Dr.  Samuel  IT.  Dickson,  then  a  resident  of  Charleston, 
and  now  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  University  of  New  York.  In 
1847,  slie  went  U)  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of" pursuing  the  study. 
That  summer.  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  afforded  her 
excellent  opportunities  for  dissection  in  his  private  anatomical  rooms. 
The  winter  following,  she  attended  her  first  full  course  of  lectures 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  next  summer,  she  resided  at  the  Blockley 
Uospital,  l*hiladelphia,  where  she  had  the  kindest  attentions  from 
Dr.  Benedict,  the  Pnncipal  Physician,  and  the  very  large  range  for 
observation  which  its  great  variety  and  number  of  cases  afford. 
The  succeeding  winter,  she  attended  her  second  course  at  Geneva, 
and  graduated  regularly  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Her  thesis  was 
upon  Ship  Fever,  which  she  had  ample  opportunities  for  observing 
at  Blocklcy.  It  was  so  ably  written,  that  tiie  Faculty  of  Geneva 
dcteniiincd  to  give  it  publication. 
It  is  la  liceping  with  my  idea  of  this  story  to  add,  that  the 
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proceeds  of  her  own  industry  have  been  adeauate  to  the  entire 
expeuiie  of  medical  education — about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

My  purpose  in  detailing  these  particulars  is,  to  give  the  ftillent 
notion  of  her  enterprise  and  ol^ect  She  ga^e  the  hett  snmmary 

of  it  that  can  be  put  into  words  in  her  reply  to  the  President  of 
the  Geneva  Collcpc,  wlien  he  presented  her  diploma.  Departing 
from  the  usual  form,  he  rose  and  addressed  her  in  a  manner  so 
emphatic  and  unusual,  that  she  was  surprised  into  a  response. 
•<With  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  lilb 
to  shed  honour  on  this  diploma." 

Her  settled  sentiment  was  perhaps  unconsciously  disclosed  in  this  brief 
speech.  She  had  fought  her  way  into  the  profession,  openly,  without 
mmise,  evasion,  or  any  indirection,  steadily  refusing  all  compromises 
and  expediencies,  and  under  better  impulses  and  with  higher  aims 
than  personal  ambition  or  the  distinction  of  singularity.  Her  object 
was  not  the  honour  that  a  medical  degree  could  confer  upon  her, 
but  the  honour  that  she  resolved  to  bestow  upon  it }  and  that  she 
will  nobly  redeem  this  pledge  is,  to  all  who  know  her,  rather  more 
eertain  than  almost  any  other  unarrlved  event. 

Miss  Blackwell  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  18th.  of  April,  1849.  She 
spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  London,  Dudley,  and  Birmingham.  In 
Birmingham,  (near  which  her  uncle  and  cousins,  large  iron  manu- 
facturers, reside,  one  of  her  cousins  now  being  Government  Geologist 
for  Wales,)  she  was  freely  admitted  to  all  the  hospitals  and  other 
privileges  of  medical  visitors.  They  called  her  in  England,  "The 
Lady  Surgeon."  Provided  with  letters  to  London,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  best  known  medical  men  there ;  among  others, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  author  cxF  a  standard  work  on  Physiology,  much  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  gave  her  a  soirde,  where  she  met  the  faculty 
of  the  highest  rank  generally.  When  she  visited  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  (it  is  the  largest  in  England,  and  its  annual  income  Is 
£80,000,)  the  Senior  Surgeon  met  her,  and  said  that,  hearing  she 
would  visit  the  hospital  that  day,  though  it  was  not  his  day  for 
attending,  lie  thought  it  due  to  her  that  he  should  do  the  honours 
of  the  establishment,  and  accordingly  he  lectured  to  the  classes 
(clinical  lectures)  in  her  presence. 

Moreover,  early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  London,  tendered  to  Miss  Dr.  Blackwell 
the  privileges  of  their  institution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due  to 
her,  and  added  that  he  doubted  not  all  the  other  schools  of  the 
dty  would  do  the  same. 

In  Paris,  she  resided  as  an  el^ve  at  the  Hospital  Matemitb,  in 
Rue  du'  Port  Royal.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  mateniity  Hospital, 
and  offers  great  opportunities  in  that  department,  as  well  as  in  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children. 

None  of  the  Ftench  physicians  seem  to  have  extended  any  parti- 
cular courtesy  towards  Miss  Blackwell,  except  M.  Blot,  of  tlie 
Maternity — and  his  was  characteristic  of  French  delicacy,  where  they 
hide  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  thrown  open,  and  display  just 
what  they  ought  to  conceal. 

In  England  no  difficulty  was  made  or  felt  about  Miss  Blackwell's 
presence  at  the  hospitals  and  ]>efore  the  classes.  In  Paris,  M.  Blot 
proposed  to  her  to  assume  male  attire, — then  she  might  visit  these 
places !  Her  indignant  reply  was  that  she  would  not  thus  dishoDour 
her  womanhood*  nor  seek  her  otO^^ct  by  My  indirect  means,  Ibr  all 
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the  advantages  which  such  means  would  afford  her. 

In  personal  appearance  Miss  Blackwell  is  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  lady -like  in  manners,  and  very  quiet,  almost  reserved  in  company. 
That  her  example  is  destined  to  work  oat  a  great  and  beneficial 
change  in  the  medical  practice  of  America,  we  confldently  hope; 
and  that  England  will  soon  follow  this  clKin^re,  we  will  not  doubt. 
Is  it  not  repugnant  to  reason,  as  well  as  shocking  to  delicacy,  that 
men  should  act  the  port  of  midwivtsf  Who  believes  this  is  necesary  ? 
that  woman  conld  not  acquire  all  the  requisite  physiological  and 
medical  knowledge,  and  by  her  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  which 
man  cannot  feel,  become  a  far  more  congenial  helper? 

God  has  sanctioned  this  profession  of  Female  Physicians;  He 
"built  houses"  for  the  Hebrew  midwives,  and  he  will  bless  those  who 
go  forward  to  rescue  dieir  sex  from  nibjection  to  this  unnatural 
and  shocking  custom  of  employing  men  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
We  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  women  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  will  be  freed  from  such  a  sad  servitude  to  the  scientific 
Itnowlcdge  <tf  man,  which  neither  God  nor  nature  aanctiona. 

BLAKE,  KATHA£IN£, 

Wife  of  William  Blake,  the  artist,  was  bom  in  hum])le  life,  and 
first  noticed  by  the  young  painter  for  the  whiteness  of  her  hand 
and  the  sylph -like  beauty  of  her  form.  Her  maiden  name  wus 
Bontcher,  not  name  to  set  in  lyhme,  hat  her  lover  inscribed  his 
l>Tics  ^  the  "dark-eyed  Kate."  He  also  drew  her  picture ;  and 
finding  she  had  good  domestic  qualities,  he  married  her.  Tlicy 
lived  long  and  happily  together.  A  writer  who  kuew  them  inti- 
mately, thus  describes  her:-» 

**She  seemed  to  have  been  created  on  irarpose  for  Blake;  the 
believed  him  to  be  the  finest  genius  on  earth ;  she  believed  in 
his  verse ;  she  believed  in  his  designs ;  and  to  the  wildest  flights 
of  his  imagination  she  bowed  the  knee,  and  was  a  worshipper. 
She  set  hia  house  in  good  order,  prepared  hb  frugal  meal,  learned 
to  think  aa  he  thought,  and,  indulging  him  in  his  harmless  absur- 
dities, became  as  it  were  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  fiesh. 
She  learned — what  a  young  and  handsome  woman  is  seldom  apt  to 
learn — to  despise  gaudy  dresses,  costly  meals,  pleasaut  companv, 
and  agreeable  ioTitatlons ;  she  found  out  the  way  of  being  happy 
at  home,  living  on  the  simplest  of  food,  and  contented  in  the 
homeliest  of  clothing.  It  was  no  ordinary  mind  which  conld  do  all 
this;  and  she  whom  Blake  emphatically  called  his  'beloved'  was 
no  ordinary  woman.  She  wrongAt  off  in  the  press  the  impressions 
of  his  plates— she  coloured  them  with  a  light  and  neat  hand« 
made  drawings  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  and  almost 
rivalled  him  in  all  things,  save  in  the  power  which  he  possessed 
of  seeing  visions  of  any  individual  living  or  dead,  whenever  he  chose 
to  see  them." 

William  Blake  died  in  1828,  without  any  visible  pain,  hisftitbfUl 
wife  watching  over  him  to  the  last.  She  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

BLAMIRE,  SUSANNA, 

Was  bom  of  a  respectable  femily  in  Cumberland,  at  Cardem  Hall, 
near  Garliale,  where  she  resided  till  her  twentieth  year,  when  her 
sister  manyiog  a  gentleman  firom  Scothind,  she  accompanied  them 
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to  that  country,  where  she  remained  some  years.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  her  Scottisli  poetry.  She  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  forty -six.  Her  lyrics 
have  been  greatly  admired  for  their  harmonious  veniflcation,  and 
their  truth  ami  tenderness  of  feeling.  Among  these,  "The  Nabob,'* 
"Tlie  Waefu'  Heart,"  and  "AuM  Kobin  Forbes,"  arc  selected  as  most 
beautiful.  Her  poetical  works  were  collecterl  in  1842,  aud  published 
in  one  volume,  with  a  memoir  by  Patrick  MaxwelL 

BLANCHABD,  MADAME, 

Was  the  wife  of  Fran(^ois  Blanchard,  one  of  tlie  first  aeronauts, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  died  in  1809.  After  bis  death  Madame 
Blanchard  continued  to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  l^sll,  she  ascended 
in  Rome,  and  after  going  sixty  miles,  she  rose  again  to  proceed  to 
Naples.  In  June,  1819*  having  ascended  ft-om  Tiivoli,  in  Paris,  her 
balloon  took  fire  from  some  fireworks  she  had  with  her,  the  gondola 
fell  from  a  considerable  height  into  the  street  de  Provence,  and 
Madame  Blanchard  was  instantly  killed. 

BLANCHE, 

A  NATIVE  of  Padiia,  was  celebrated  for  her  resohitlon.  Qn  the 
death  of  her  husliaml,  at  the  siege  of  Bassano,  Acciolin,  the  general 
of  the  enemy,  offered  violence  to  her  person,  when  she  threw  herself 
into  her  husband's  tomb,  and  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  stone 
that  covered  the  entrance,  12o8.  • 

BLANCHE   DE  BOURBON, 

Second  daughter  of  Pierre  de  Bonrbon,  a  nobleman  of  France, 
married  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  in  1362.  She  was  cruelly  treated  by 
her  husband,  who  was  attached  to  Maria  Padilla,  and  was  at  last 
imprisoned  and  murdered,  in  13C1,  aged  eighteen.   Her  misfortunes 

wore  avenged  by  T)u  Gueselin,  at  the  lu  nd  of  the  French  army. 
Her  beauty  and  virtues  made  her  a  <n(  at  t'.ivonrite,  not  only  with 
the  mother  of  Pedro,  but  the  whole  8;;aniah  nation. 

BLANCHK, 

Of  Castile,  Queen  of  France,  Avas  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  the 
Ninth,  King  of  Castile,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  the  First 
of  England.  In  1200,  she  was  married  to  Louis  the  Eighth  of  France ; 
and  became  the  mother  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  whom  she 
educated  with  great  care,  and  in^snch  sentiincnt.>,  of  piety,  that  two 
of  them,  Louis  the  Ninth,  and  Elizabeth,  have  been  bcatilied  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1266,  he  showed  his  esteem  for 
her  by  leaving  her  sole  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
Louis  the  Ninth,  then  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  Blanche  justified 
hv  her  conduct  in  the  tning  circumstances  in  which  slie  was 
placed,  the  contidencc  of  licr  husband.  The  princes  aud  nobles, 
pretending  that  the  regency  was  unjustly  granted  to  a  woman, 
conMerated  agabist  her;  but  by  her  prudence  and  courage,  opposing 
some  in  arms,  and  gaining  over  others  with  presents  and  condescen- 
sion, Bhmche  finally  triumphed,  iihe  made  use  of  the  romantic 
p.is>iun  of  the  voung  Count  of  Champagne,  to  obtain  information 
of  the  prefects  of  the  malcontents  i  bat  her  reputation  was  endangered 
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by  the  favour  she  showed  him,  as  well  as  by  the  familiar  intercourse 
lo  wbich  she  admitted  the  gallant  Cardinal  RomanL 

In  educating  Louis,  she  was  charged  with  pfatting  him  too  mneh 
in  the  hands  of  tlio  clergy;  but  she  proved  an  excellent  guardian 
of  his  virtue,  and  inspired  him  with  a  lasting  respect  for  herself.  In 
1234,  she'inarried  Iiiai  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Count  dc  Provence ; 
and  in  1286,  Lonis  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Blanche 
sarrendered  to  him  the  sovereign  authority.  But  even  after  thif  the 
retained  great  ascendency  over  the  young  king,  of  which  she  some- 
tunes  made  an  improper  use.  Becoming  jealous  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  Louis,  she  endeavoured  to  sow  dissensions  between  them,  and 
failing  in  this*  to  sepaxate  them;  and  these  disturbances  cansed' 
Louis  great  uneasiness. 

When,  in  1248,  Louis  undertook  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Lan<l,  he 
determined  to  take  his  queen  with  him,  and  leave  ^is  mother 
regent ;  and  in  this  second  regency  she  showed  the  same  rigour  and 
pnidence  as  in  the  first.  The  kingdom  was  suffering  so  mnch  ftXMn  the 
domination  of  the  priesthood,  that  vigorons  measures  had  become 
necessary  ;  and  notwithstanding  her  strong  reliicious  feelings,  she 
exerted  her  utmost  power  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priests  and 
in  faTonr  of  the  people ;  and  as  nsoal,  Blanche  was  successAil. 

The  unfortunate  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  her  son  In  the  East 
so  affected  her  spirits  that  she  died,  in  1252,  to  his  great  grief, 
and  the  regret  of  the  whole  kingdom.  She  was  buried  in  the  ab!)ey 
of  Mautflsson.  She  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  her 
time,  being  equally  disthignldied  ftnr  her  penonal  and  mental 
endowments. 

BLAND,  ELIZABETH, 

Tnis  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Hebiew  Uu* 
guage,  and  for  her  peculiar  skill  in  writing  it. 

She  was  bom  about  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Cliarlcs  the 
Second,  and  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  of  Long- 
Im.  She  married  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bland*  April  26th.,  1G81,  who  was 
then  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and  afterwards  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Beeston,  in  Yorkshire.  She  had  six  children,  who  all  died  in  infancy, 
excepting  one  son,  named  Joseph,  and  a  daughter,  Martha,  who  was 
iMvned  to  Mr.  Geoi*ge  Moote,  of  Beeston.  Mrs.  BUuid  was  taught 
Hebrew  by  Lord  Van  Helmont,  which  she  understood  so  thoroughly 
as  to  be  competent  to  the  instruction  in  it  of  her  son  and  daughter. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Royal  Society  is  preserved  a  phy- 
lactery, in  Hebrew,  written  by  her,  of  which  Dr.  Grew  has  given  a 
description  in  his  aoooant  of  rarities  preserved  in  Gresham  college. 

By  the  two  pedigrees  of  the  family,  printed  in  Mr.  Thoresby's 
^'Ducatus  X«eodien8l9,''  pages  20D  and  ^7,  it  seems  she  was  living 
iu  1712. 

BLEECKER,  AKNE  ELIZA, 

Onb  of  the  early  poetesses  of  America,  was  bom  in  New  York, 
in  1752.  Her  fother  was  Brandt  Schuyler,  of  that  city.  In  1769, 
the  married  John  J.  Bleecker,  and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  at 
Tomhanick,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Albany.  It  was  in  this 
Eeclusion  that  most  of  her  poems  were  written.  Tlie  death  of  one 
of  her  children,  and  the  capture  of  her  husband,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  par^  of  tories,  in  1781,  caused  a  depression  of  spirits 
and  melaachofy  nom  which  she  nerer  recovefed.   She  died  in 
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1783.  Several  years  after  her  death,  her  poeiM  were  collected  bjr. 
her  <l:inj,']itor,  Mrs.  Faugeres,  and  published  in  one  vohime.  There 
are  no  wonderful  traces  of  genius  in  these  poems ;  but  they  show 
a  rctined  taste,  aud  talents  which  might  have  been  cultivated  to 
higher  efforts,  if  the  cireumstanees  mrromiding  the  aoChor  bad  been 
propitious.  There  is  a  pure  current  of  conjugal  and  maternal 
feeling  to  be  traced  in  all  her  effusions.  In  hor  descriptive  poetry 
she  seems  to  have  observed  nature  with  the  loving  eye  of  a  woman, 
rather  than  the  searching  glance  of  the  artist ;  and  she  appropriates 
the  acenerjy  so  to  speak,  to  her  own  ainsctlons. 

BLESSINGTON,    COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  September  1st.,  1789.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Marguerite  Power;  she  was  the  second  daughter  of  Edmund 
Power,  &if  of  CaiTabeen,  in  the  county  of  Waterfotd.  Marguerite 

Power  was  very  beautiful,  and  married,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen. 
Captain  FaiTner,  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment.  He  died  in  1817; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Faruier  married  her  second  hus- 
bandt  Charles  John  Gardner,  Earl  of  Blessington.  Dnring  the 
lifetime  of  the  Earl  he  resided  with  Lady  Blessington  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  France ;  and  he  died  in  Paris,  in  1829.  Lady  Blessington 
returned  soon  afterwards  to  London,  and  devoted  herself  to  literature. 
She  was  so  prominent  in  the  circle  her  rank,  talents,  accomplish- 
ments, and  beauty  drew  aroand  her,  that  her  biography  is  fiuniliar 
to  all.  She  resided  in  London,  till  the  troubles  in  Ireland  had  so 
embarrassed  her  estates  in  that  country,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
dispose  of  her  house  and  all  her  property — her  most  cherished 
**honsehold  gods"— by  public  sale.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  she  removed 
to  Paris,  where  she  intended  to  fix  her  residence,  and  died  there, 
early  in  June,  before  she  hnd  fully  established  herself  in  her  new 
home.  Among  the  many  testimonials  to  the  generosity  of  her 
disposition,  and  the  truth  of  her  zeal  in  the  service  of  her  friends, 
is  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  the  ^Art-^ontnal 

^She  was  largely  indebted  to  Nature  for  sarpassing  loyeliness  of 
person  and  graceful  and  ready  wit.  Circumstances  connected  with 
the  earlier  years  of  her  life  (to  which  it  is  needless  to  refer)  *told* 
jigainst  her  through  the  whole  of  her  career;  but  we  entirely  be- 
lieye  that  the  Nature  whieh  gave  her  beauty,  gave  her  also  those 
desires  to  be  good  which  constitute  true  virtue.  Those  who  speak 
lightly  of  this  accomplished  woman,  might  have  better  means 
to  do  her  justice  if  they  knew  but  a  tithe  of  the  cases  that  might 
be  quoted  of  her  generous  sympathy,  her  ready  and  liberal  aid, 
and  her  persevering  sustenance  whenever  a  good  cause  was  to  be 
helped,  or  a  virtuous  principle  was  to  be  promulgated." 

She  wrote  with  great  facility  and  elegance  of  language,  but  her 
style  is  too  diffuse,  particularly  in  her  novels.  Her  "Idler  in  Italy," 
and  **Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  are  her  best  works;  the 
last  is  very  interesting,  the  subjects  owing,  probably,  much  to  the 
spirit  with  which  the  hero  of  the  book  discourses.  The  list  of 
Latly  Bles.sington's  works  is  large,  comprising  the  following: — »*The 
Mafific  Lantern,"  "Sketches  and  Fragments,"  "Tour  in  the  Nether- 
lands," •^Jonversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  "The  Repealers,"  ••The 
Two  Friends,"  "The  Victims  of  Society,"  "The  Idler  in  France," 
"The  Idler  in  Italy,"  "The  Governess,"  "Confessions  of  an  Elderly 
Lady,"  "Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,"  **I>csultory  Thoughts,'* 
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•The  Belle  of  a  Sea:>on,"  "Lottery  of  Life,"  "Meredith,*'  "Strathem  " 
«Memoin  of  a  Ftonme  cte  Chambie.''  She  wrote  also  several  iUui- 
traled  boolu  of  Poetiy. 

BOAPICEA, 

A  British  Queen  in  the  traje  of  Kero.  wttb,  flm  of  Arvinagus. 
and  afterwards  of  Prasatagas,  King  of  the  Iceni,  that  is,  Nortblk 

Suffolk,  Cambricige,  and  Huntingdonshire.    Prasatagas,  in  order  to 
secure  the  friendiship  and  protection  of  Nero  for  his  wife  and  family 
lef^  the  emperor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs.   The  Roman  officei^* 
availing  themselves  of  a  privilege  so  replete  with  mischief,  seized 
upon  all   his   effects  in  their  master's  name.   Boadicea  stronirly 
remonstrated  against  these  unjust  proceedings,  and  bein"-  a  wonian 
of  high  spirit,  she  resented  her  ill  usage  in  such  terms,  that  the 
officers,  in  revenge,  caused  her  to  he  publicly  scourged,  and  violated 
her  daughters.   Boadicea  assembled  the  Britons,  and  standing  on 
a  rising  ground,  her  loose  robes  and  long  hair  floating  in  the  wind, 
a  spear  in  her  hand,  her  majestic  features  animated  with  a  desire 
for  vengeance,  shereininded  her  people,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
eloquence,  of  the  wrongs  they  had  endured  from  the  invaders,  and 
exhorted  them  to  instant  revolt.    While  speaking,  she  permitted 
a  hare,  which  she  had  kept  concealed  about  her  person,  to  escape 
among  the  crowU   The  Britons,  exulting,  hailed  the  omen,  nud 
the  public  indignation  was  such,  that  all  the  island,  exceotiiitf 
London,  agreed  to  rise  in  rebellion.  *  »        *-  -e 

Boadicea  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  army,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  General,  Paulinus,  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  putting  their 
foreign  oppressors  to  the  sword.  The  Britons  readily  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  so  violent  was  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  peo- 
ple, that  not  a  single  Roman  of  any  age,  or  either  sex,  within 
their  reach,  escaped;  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  perished. 

PauUnus,  suddenly  returning,  marched  against  the  revolting 
rnitooa,  who  had  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  two  hundred  and  thirty  tliousand  strong,  under 
the  conduct  of  Boadicea  and  her  General,  Veiuitins.  The  noble 
person  of  Boadicea,  large,  fair,  and  dignified,  with  her  undaunted 
ODurage,  had  gained  for  her  the  entire  conhdence  of  the  people, 
and  they  were  impatient  tor  the  engagement  with  Paulinus,  whose 
army  consisted  of  only  ten  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
disparity  of  numbers,  however,  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
Roman  cohorts  proved  too  much  for  their  barbarous  adversaries, 
who,  at  the  first  attack,  toll  into  disorder,  and  precipitately  fled; 
tlie  baggage  and  wagons  in  which  their  tomiUes  wera  placed,  ob- 
structing their  flight,  a  total  defeat  and  dreadftil  carnage  ensued. 
Eighty  thousand  Britons  were  left  on  the  field.  Boadicea  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but,  unable  to  survive  this 
tenibie  disappointment,  she  toll  a  victim  either  to  despair  or  poison. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  61. 

BOCCAGE,   MARIA   ANNE  DU, 

A  CKLE14HATEI)  Frcnch  poetess,  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons,  and  Rouen,  was  bom  in  Rouen  in  1710, 
and  died  in  1802.  She  was  educated  in  Paris  in  a  nunnery,  where 
she  evinced  a  love  of  poetiy.  She  became  tlie  wito  of  a  receiver 
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of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died  soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her 

a  youthful  widow.  She  concealed  her  talents,  however,  till  the 
charms  of  youth  were  past,  and  first  published  her  productions  iu 
1746,  The  first  was  a  poem  **0n  the  Mutual  Influence  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Sciences."  This  gained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
Rouen.  She  next  attempted  an  imitation  of  "Paradise  Lost,**  in  six 
cantos ;  then  of  the  "Death  of  Abel next  a  traf^edy,  tlie  "Ama- 
SBons;"  and  a  poem  in  ten  cantos,  called  "The  Colunibiad."  Madame 
du  Boccage  was  praised  1^  her  contemporaries  with  an  extravagance, 
for  which  only  her  sex  and  th^  charms  of  her  person  can  account. 
Forma  Venu3  arte  Minervaj  was  the  motto  of  her  admirers,  among 
whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut.  She  was  always 
surrounded  by  distinguished  men,  and  extolled  in  a  multitude  of 
poems,  which,  if  collected,  would  fill  several  volmnes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the  letters  which  she  wrote 
on  her  travels  in  England  and  Holland,  and  in  which  one  may 
plainly  sec  the  impression  she  made  upon  her  contemporaries.  Her 
works  have  been  translated  into  £nglish,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Italian. 

BOIS  DE  LA  PIBRBE,  LOUISE  MARIE, 

A  i^DT  of  Normandy,  who  possessed  some  poetical  merit,  and 

wrote  memoirs  for  the  history  of  Normaudyt  etc  She  died  Septem- 
ber 14th.,  1780,  aged  sixly-seven. 

BONAPABTE,  BAMOLINA  MABIE  LETITIA, 

Was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  1748.  The 
family  of  Ramolini  is  of  noble  origin,  and  is  derived  from  tho 

Counts  of  Colatto.  The  founder  of  tlie  Corsican  branch  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  doge  of  Genoa,  and  had  received  from  that 
repubUc  great  and  honourable  distinctions.  The  mother  of  Madame 
Letitia  married  a  second  time  a  Swiss  named  Fesch,  whose  family 
was  firom  Basle.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  was  proselyted  by  bis 
wife,  and  entered  the  Catliolic  church.  From  this  second  marriage 
was  born  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  half-brother  of  Madame  Bonaparte. 
Letitia  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  Corsica.  She  manied 
Charles  BoniqMirte  in  176^  in  the  midst  of  civil  discords  and  wars; 
through  every  vicissitude  she  followed  her  husband,  and  as  few 
persons  have  been  placed  in  more  difficult  conjunctures,  few  have 
exhibited  such  strength  of  mind,  courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity. 
The  most  unexampled  prosperity,  and  most  nnlooked-fbr  adversity 
have  found  her  equal  to  ttie  difficulties  of  each.  Her  eight  children 
who  lived  to  maturity  were  the  following :— Joseph,  King  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  of  Spain ;  Napoleon  ;  Eliza,  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany  ; 
Lucien ;  Pauline,  princess  Borghesc ;  Louis,  King  of  Holland  \  Caro- 
line, Queen  of  Naples ;  and  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 

In  1785  Charles  Bonaparte  being  sent  to  France  as  a  deputy  from 
the  Corsican  nobility,  was  seized  with  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
died  at  Montpelier  in  the  anus  of  his  son  Joseph.  He  left  a  widow 
with  eight  children,  and  no  fortune.  Two  of  the  family  were  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  government — Napoleon  at  Brienne,  and 
Eliza  at  St.  Cyr — while  the  others  found  their  mother  an  instruc- 
tress capable  uiid  energetic.  Hers  was  a  character  that  displayed 
its  resources  iu  dithculties;  and  she  always  managed  to  maintain 
her  chlldreii  ia  the  positloii  to  whidi  thej  wm  naturally  entitled 
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She  was  loud  of  saying  of  Napoleon,  "That  he  had  never  given 
her  a  moment's  pain,  not  even  at  the  time  which  b  almost  uni- 
versally woman's  hour  of  suffering." 

Madame  Bonaparte  was  always  kind  and  generous;  in  trouble 
she  was  the  advocate  and  protectress  of  the  unfortunate.  When 
Jerome  incnrred  his  brother's  displeasure  Ibr  bis  American  mar- 
riage, his  mother  restored  him  to  favour;  and  v/hcn  Lucien,  fbt 
a  fault  of  the  same  sort,  was  exiled  to  Rome,  Madame  Letifia 
accompanied  hin\.  When  Napoleon  became  soveiTlgu,  lie  allotted 
her  a  suitable  income,  upon  which  she  maintaiued  a  decorous  court. 
After  the  disasters  of  1816,  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  lived 
in  a  quiet  and  dignified  manner,  seeing  nobody  but  her  own  con- 
nections,  and  sometimes  strangers  of  high  rank,  who  were  very 
desirous  of  being  pi-eseuted  to  her.  She  never  laid  aside  her  black, 
after  the  death  of  Napotoon.  She  died  February  2nd.,  1836,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  For  several  of  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
was  deprived  of  her  sight,  and  was  bedridden.  Madame  Letitia 
was  always  honoured  and  respected  by  those  who  were  able  to 
appreciate  her  rare  qualities. 

BONTEMS,  MADAMB, 

Born  at  Paris,  in  1718,  died  in  the  same  city,  April  18th.,  1768 ; 
had  received  from  nature  a  good  understanding,  and  an  excellent 
taste,  which  were  cultivated  by  a  careful  education.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  foreign  languages,  and  it  is  to  hep  that  the  French 
are  indebted  for  the  aeciurate  and  elegant  translation  of  **Thom8an*k 
Seasons.*'  She  was  the  centre  of  an  amiable  and  select  socle^ 
that  frequented  her  house.  Thon^'li  she  was  naturally  very  witty, 
she  only  made  use  of  this  talent  for  displaying  that  of  others.  She 
was  not  less  esteemed  fbr  the  qualities  of  her  heart  than  of  her 

BORB,  OB  BOBA,    CATHARINE  YON, 

Dauobtbb  of  a  gentleman  of  fbrtone^  was  a  nan  in  the  convent 
ef  Nimpteelien,  in  Germany,  two  leagues  from  Wittemberg.  She  left 
the  convent,  with  eight  others,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reform- 
ation by  Luther.  Leonard  Koppe,  senator  of  Torgau,  is  said  to 
have  first  animated  them  to  thte  resotntlon,  which  they  put  in  prac- 
tice on  a  Good  Friday.  Lather  undertook  the  defence  of  these 
nans  and  Leonard  Koppe^  and  pnbUshed  a  jastiflcation  of  thdr 
conduct. 

Luther,  who  admired  Catharine  on  account  of  her  heroism,  in 
addition  to  her  excellent  qaaUties  of  mind  and  heart,  gained  her 

consent  and  married  her.  Catharine  was  then  twenty-six,  and 
added  to  the  charms  of  youth,  much  sprightliness  of  mind.  The 
reformer,  many  years  older  than  his  wiic,  was  as  ufTectionately 
beloved  by  her  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  She 
broogbt  him  a  son ;  and  he  writes  on  this  occasion,  "that  he  would 
not  change  his  condition  for  that  of  Crci'siis."  The  character  of 
his  wife  was  excellently  adapted  to  make  him  happy.  Modest  and 
gentle,  decent  in  her  attire,  and  economical  in  the  house,  she  had 
the  hospitality  of  the  German  noblesse  without  their  pride.  On  tiie 
16th.  Febroary,  1546,  she  became  a  widow,  and,  alinoagh  several 
good  ofifers  were  made  to  her,  she  lived  for  many  years  in  great 
poverty,  and  sometimcf  in  actual  distress.  Kartin  Luther  lea  little 
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or  no  property,  and  she  was  compelled  to  keep  a  boarding-honso 

for  students,  in  order  to  support  herself  and  children.  She  died 
on  the  20th.  of  December,  1552,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  she  had 
contracted  A-om  a  fall  in  the  water,  while  moving  from  Wittemberg 
to  TorgaxL 

She  left  three  sons,  Paul,  Martin,  and  John,  and  two  daughters 

BORGHBSE,    MARIE  PAULINE, 

Princess,  originally  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Nauulcon,  bora  at  Ajaccio 
October  aoOiu,  1780;  went,  when  the  English  occupied  OcMrsica,  in 
1793,  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Freron, 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  son  of  that  critic  whom  Voltaire 
made  famous,  when  another  lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  The  beau- 
tifhl  Pauline  was  then  intended  for  General  Duphot,  who  was 
afterwards  murdered  at  Rome  in  December,  1797  $  but  she  bestowed 
her  hand  from  choice  on  General  Leclerc,  then  at  Milan,  who  had 
been  in  1795,  chief  of  the  general  stalf  of  a  division  at  Marseilles, 
and  hud  theu  fallen  in  love  with  her.  When  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Domingo  with  the  rank  of  Oaptain-general,  Napoleon  ordered  her 
to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  son.  She  embarked  in  De- 
cember, 1801,  at  Brest,  and  was  called  by  the  poets  of  the  licet 
the  Galatea  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venus  marina.  Her  statue  iti  mar- 
ble has  since  been  made  by  Canova  at  Rome,  a  succtcsbful  image 
of  the  goddess  of  beauty.  She  was  no  less  courageous  than  beau- 
tiful, for  when  the  negroes  under  Christophe  stormed  Cape  Fran- 
9oise,  where  she  resided,  and  Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer  resist 
the  assailants,  ordered  his  lady  and  child  to  be  carried  on  ship- 
board, flhc  yielded  only  to  force. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  November  23rd.,  1802,  she  mar* 
ried  at  Morfontaine,  November  6th.,  1803,  the  Prince  Camillo  Bor- 
ghese.  Her  son  died  at  Rome  soon  after.  With  Napoleon,  who 
loved  her  tenderly,  she  had  many  disputes  and  as  many  reconciU- 
atiotts;  finr  she  wotdd  not  always  follow  the  caprices  of  his  policy. 
Yet  even  the  proud  style  in  which  she  demanded  what  her  brothers 
begged,  made  her  the  more  attractive  to  Nnpoloon  Once,  however, 
when  she  forgot  herself  towards  the  empress,  Avhoin  she  never  liked, 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court.  She  was  yet  in  disgrace  at 
Kice,  when  Napoleon  resigrned  his  crown  in  1814;  upon  which 
occasion  she  immediately  a]ij)e:ire(I  a  tender  sister.  Instead  of  re- 
maining at  her  palace  ia  Koine,  she  set  out  for  Elba  to  join  her 
brother,  and  acted  the  pait  of  mediator  between  him  and  the  other 
members  of  his  fiimily.  MHien  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  she 
went  to  Naples  to  sec  her  sister  Caroline,  and  afterwards  vetoxned 
to  Rome.  Before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  diamond.s 
wllich  were  of  great  value,  at  the  disposal  of  her  brother.  They 
were  in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  in  that  battle,  and  was 
shown  publicly  in  London.  He  intended  to  have  returned  them 
to  her. 

She  lived  afterwards  soitarated  from  her  husband  at  Rome,  where 
she  occupied  part  oi  tiie  palace  Borghese,  and  where  she  possessed, 
from  1816,  the  villa  Sclarra.  Her  house,  in  wliich  taste  and  love 
of  the  fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the  centre  of  the  most  splendid 
society  at  Rome.  She  often  saw  her  motlier,  her  brothers  T.ueien 
and  Louis,  and  her  Uncle  Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness 
of  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly  requested  permission  to  go 
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to  him  aft  St  Helena.  She  flnally  olytained  her  request,  bat  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  immediately  after.  She  died  June  9th. 
182.5,  at  Florenop.  She  left  many  legacies,  and  a  donation,  by  the 
interest  of  which  two  young  men  of  Ajaceio  will  be  enabled  to 
study  medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest  of  her  property  she  left  to 
her  brothers,  the  Ck>iint  of  St*  Lea  and  the  Prince  of  Montfiyrt. 
Her  whole  property  amounted  to  2,000,000  francs. 

Pauline  was  very  fond  of  Italian  poetrj',  and  took  great  pleasure 
ia  listening  to  the  melancholy  verses  of  Petrarch. 

BORGIA,  LUCBEZIA, 

Sister  of  Cesare  Borgia,  and  daughter  of  BodHgaes  Boivia, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  the  Fifth,  was  married  in  1493,  to  Gio* 
Tanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pessaro,  with  whom  she  lived  four  years, 
when  her  father  being  Pope,  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  pave  her 
to  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglia,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  the  Second, 
Dake  of  Naples.  On  this  occasion  she  was  created  Dachess  of 
Spoleto  and  of  Sermoncta.  She  had  one  son  by  Alfonso,  who  died 
young.  In  June,  1500,  Alfonso  was  stabbed  by  assassins,  supposed 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  infamous  Cesare  Borgia,  so  that 
he  died  two  months  after,  at  the  pontifical  palace,  to  which  he 
had  been  carried  at  the  time.  Lacresia  has  never  been  accused 
of  any  participation  in  this  murder,  or  in  any  of  her  brother's 
atrocious  deeds.  She  then  retired  to  Nepi,  but  was  recalled  to 
Home  by  her  father.  Towards  the  end  of  1501,  she  married  Al- 
Ibnso  d'Este,  son  of  Broole,  Duke  of  Femra,  and  made  her 
entrance  into  that  dty  with  great  pomp»  on  the  2ud.  of  Febmaiy, 
1502. 

She  had  three  sons  by  Alfonso,  who  intrusted  her  with  the 
government  when  he  was  absent  in  the  field,  in  which  capacity 
she  gained  general  approbation.  She  was  also  tlie  patroness  of 
literature,  and  her  behaviour  after  she  became  Diichc?s  of  Ferrara, 
affords  no  grounds  for  censure.  Her  conduct  while  at  Rome 
with  her  father  has  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy,  which  seems 
to  rest  chiefly  on  her  living  in  a  fiagitioos  court  among  profligate 
scenes.  No  individual  charge  can  be  sabstantiated  against  her.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  mentioned  by  cotemporary  poets  and  historians 
in  the  Iiighest  terms;  and  so  many  different  writers  would  not 
have  lavished  such  high  praise  on  a  person  profligate  and  base  as 
she  has  been  represented.  Many-  of  the  r^M»rts  about  her  were 
circulated  by  the  Neapolitans,  the  natural  enemies  of  her  family. 
She  died  at  Ferrara,  in  1523.  In  the  Ambrosian  Library  there  is 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  her,  and  a  poetical  effusion.  A 
cariosity  which  might  be  viewed  with  equal  interest,  is  to  be  found 
there— a  tress  of  her  beautifiil  hair,  folded  in  a  piece  of  parcliment. 

B  O  U  G  N  E  T ,  MADAME, 

Is  celebrated  for  her  humanity  during  the  French  revolution  of 
1798,  in  concealing  some  of  tlic  proscribed  deputies,  though  death 
was  the  consequence  of  this  mark  of  fMendship.  After  supporting 
these  unfortunate  men  for  some  time,  and  seeing  them  escape  ft-om 
her  abode  only  to  perish  on  the  scaffold,  she  was  hcrj^olf  flraggcd 
before  tlic  tribunal  of  Bordeaux,  and  su^ercd  death  with  Christian 
resignation. 
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BOULLOUGKE,  MAGDBLAINB  DB, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1644.  She  painted  historical  pieces,  but 
excelled  in  flowen  and  fknits.  She  died  in  1710.  Her  sister,  Gene- 
iricve,  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  with  equal  merit.  She  died 
in  1708,  aged  sixty-three. 

BOUBETTE,  CHABLOTTE, 

Whose  firet  husband  was  M.  Cur<?,  was  a  French  poetess  aud 
lemonade-Heller,  called  la  Muse  limonaditre.  She  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1714,  and  died  there  in  1784.  Madame  Bourettc  kept  the  Caff 
AUemand,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  numerous  productions  in  pruse 
and  verse.  Her  writings  introdnced  her  to  the  notice  of  several 
sovereigns,  princes,  and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  and  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  her  time.  Her  poctr>'  is  careless 
and  prosaic,  but  her  prose  compositioDS  poetic  and  brilliant.  She 
also  wrote  a  comedy,  "The  Coqnette  Punished,"  which  was  acted 
with  success  In  the  Thiain  FmnfoU. 

BOUBGAIN,  THBHESE, 

Knqaqed  at  the  Thdatre  Fran^ais,  in  Paris,  acted  the  parts  of 
heroines  In  tragedy,  and  the  young  artless  girls  In  comedy.  She 
was  a  native  of  Paris.  Palissot  encouraged  her,  and  the  celebrated 
Dumesnil,  then  eighty  years  old,  pave  her  instmctions.  "Pamela,** 
(by  F.  de  Neufchateau,J  "Melanic,"  (by  La  Harpe,)  and  "Monime,** 
fa  character  in  **Mithndat,"  by  Yoltaire,)  were  her  most  success- 
nU  parts  in  tragedy ;  but  in  comedy  she  was  greater.  She  avoided 
the  common  fault  of  most  actresses  who  wish  to  excel  in  both 
kinds,  namely,  the  transferring  uf  the  tragic  diction  to  that  of 
comedy,  which  latter  requires,  in  dialogue,  au  easy,  free,  and  wel]> 
supported  style.  If  she  did  not  reach  the  accomplished  MUe.  Mars, 
her  graceful  vivacity,  sufficiently  aided  by  study  and  art,  had  pe* 
culiar  charms.  She  acted  also  male  parts,  and  her  triumph  in  this 
kind  was  the  "Page,"  in  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro."  She  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  whom  Napoleon  had 
selected  to  entertain  the  congress  of  kings  at  Erfhrt;  at  the  de 
mand  of  Alexander  the  First,  she  went,  1809,  to  St.  Petersbi\rg, 
where  she  was  much  applauded  as  Eugenia;  in  K5nigsbcrg,  she 
gave  recitations  before  the  late  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  who  re- 
warded her  liberally;  and  in  the  same  year  she  returned  to  Parli^ 
where  Justice  has  always  been  done  to  her  eminent  talents. 

BOtJBGET,    CLEMENGE  DE, 

A  LADY  born  of  respectable  parents  at  Lyons.  She  possessed 
so  much  merit  as  a  writer,  a  musician,  and  a  poetess,  that  she  waa 

presented  to  two  monarchs,  who  passed  through  Lyons,  as  the 
greatest  ornament  of  her  native  city.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  lover,  John  de  Peyrat,  who  fell 
it  the  siege  of  Beaurepaire,  in  1561.  Slie  was  the  contemporary 
of  Louise  Labb^  la  belle  (hrcUfre,  and  was  very  much  attaclied  to 
ber,  but  the  conduct  of  Louise  at  length  compelled  her  more  ex- 
emplary triend  to  withdraw  her  friendship. 

BOURIGNON,  ANTOINETTE, 
WAa  a  celebrated  leligions  enthuslasti  and  firander  of  a  leet 
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which  acquired  so  much  importance  that,  under  the  name  of  the 

Bourignian  doctrine,  it  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  heresies  renomiced 
by  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Church  ot"  Scotland.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  u  Lille  merehont,  and  w&s  bom  in  lt>l(>;  she 
was  so  singularly  defbrmed  at  her  birth,  that  a  fliniily  conanlta^ii 
w  as  held  on  the  propriety  of  destroying  the  infant,  as  a  monster. 
This  fate  she  cscajx^d,  but  rcmain#l  an  object  of  dislike  to  lier 
mother,  in  conseciuence  of  which  her  cliildhood  was  passed  in 
solitude  and  neglect ;  the  first  books  she  got  hold  of  chancing  to  be 
"LiTes  of  the  Early  Christians"  and  mystical  tracts,  thus  her  ardent 
imagination  acquired  the  visif)iian'  turn  that  marked  her  life.  It 
lias  been  asserted  that  her  religious  zeal  displayed  itself  so  early, 
tiiat  at  four  years  of  age  she  entreated  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
Christton  country  than  Lille,  where  the  nnerangelical  ttm  of  the 
towns-people  shocked  hw* 

As  Antoinette  grew  up,  her  appearance  improved  in  a  measure, 
and,  being  a  considerable  heiress,  her  deformity  did  not  prevent  her 
from  being  sought  in  marriage;  and  when  she  reached  her  twen- 
tieth year,  one  of  her  suitors  was  accepted  by  her  parents.  But 
the  enthusiast  had  made  a  vow  of  \irginiiy;  and  on  the  day 
appointed  for  celebrating  her  nuptials,  Easter-day,  in  1630,  she  fied, 
di:>guised  as  a  hernut.  She  soon  after  obtained' admittance  into  a 
Gonyent,  where  she  flist  began  to  make  proselytes,  and  gained  orer 
so  many  of  the  nuns,  that  the  confessor  of  the  sisterhood  proeured 
her  expulsion,  not  only  from  the  convent  but  from  the  town.  Antoinette 
now  wandered  about  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
everywhere  making  converts,  and  supporting  herself  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands,  till  1648*  when  she  inherited  her  fkiher's  property. 
She  was  then  appointed  governess  of  an  hospital  at  Lille,  but  soon 
after  was  expelled  the  town  by  the  police,  on  account  of  the  disorders 
tliat  her  doctrines  occasioned.  She  then  resumed  her  wanderings. 
About  this  time,  the  was  again  perseented  with  suitors,  two  of 
whom  were  so  violent,  each  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  would 
not  marry  him,  that  she  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  police  for 
protection,  and  two  men  were  sent  to  guard  her  house.  She  died 
in  1080.  and  left  aU  her  property  to  the  Lille  hospital,  of  which 
•he  had  heen  governess. 

She  helieved  that  she  had  visions  and  ecstatic  trances,  in  which 
God  commanded  her  to  restore  the  true  evangeUcal  church,  which 
was  extinct.  She  allowed  no  Liturgy,  worship  being  properly 
internal.  Her  doctrines  were  highly  mystical,  and  she  required  an 
hnpoesible  degree  of  perfection  fbom  her  disdples.  She  Is  said 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  eloquent,  and  was  at  least  equally 
diligent,  for  she  wrote  twenty- two  large  volumes,  most  of  which 
were  printed  at  a  private  press  she  carried  about  with  her  for  that 
purpose.  After  her  death,  Poiret,  a  mystical,  Protestaat  dhhie, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  Cartesian  phUosophy,  wrote  her  lift,  and 
reduced  her  doctrines  into  a  regular  system.  She  made  namerous 
proselytes,  among  whom  were  many  men  of  ability. 

BOy£TT£  D£  BLEMUB,  JACQUSLINE, 

Was  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  The  place  of  her 

birth  is  not  recorded.  She  appears  to  have  embraced  a  religious 
life  quite  early,  and  to  have  died  at  ChatiUon,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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BOTET,  CATHARINE, 

Marribo,  at  fifteen,  William  Bovey,  an  Englteli  gentleman  of 

opulence  and  respectability  in  Gloucestershire,  To  pieat  beantr, 
she  added  the  highest  degree  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  gentle 
Airtiies  of  private  life ;  so  that  she  is  deservedly  extolled  by  Sir 
liichard  Steele,  in  his  dedication  of  the  two  volumes  of  his  "Ladies' 
Libiaiy."  She  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
died  at  Haadey,  hi  1728,  aged  fifty-ieyen.  Her  maiden  name  waa 
Kiffhfffi 

BRACHMAN,  LOUISE, 

Born  in  1778,  at  Roehlitz.  She  was  an  intimate  fViend  of  Schiller 
and  Kovalis,  and  contributed,  in  1799,  over  the  signature  of  Louise, 
a  number  of  poems  to  the  Musen-Almenachj  (Calendar  of  the  Muses,) 
a  periodical  edited  by  thoee  two  anthora.  She  was  of  a  Teiy 
imeren  temperament,  and  subject  to  long-continued  fits  of  melan- 
choly. Disappointed  in  two  different  affairs  of  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  iu  some  other  expectations  of  minor  importance,  she 
committed  suicide,  in  1822,  while  on  a  Tislt  to  some  friends  in 
Italy,  by  drowning  herself  in  the  River  Saale.  She  has  written 
"Poems,"  published  in  Dessau  and  Leipzig,  1800;  "Blossoms  of 
Romance,"  Vienna,  1816;  "The  Ordeal,"  "Novelettes,"  "Scenes 
from  Reality,"  and  "Errors." 

BRADSTREET,  ANNE, 

Daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  gOTernor  of  Massachusetts  from 
1634  to  1650,  and  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  is  entitled  to  remem- 
brance as  the  author  of  the  first  volume  of  poetry  published  in 
America.  Her  woric  was  dedicated  to  her  father,  and  published 
in  1642.  The  title  is,  "Several  Poems,  compiled  with  great  variety 
of  wit  and  learning,  full  of  delight ;  wherein  especially  is  contained 
a  complete  discourse  and  description  of  the  four  elements,  consti- 
tutions, ages  of  man,  seasons  of  the  year,  together  with  an  exact 
epitome  of  the  three  first  monarchies,  namely,  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian  and  Roman  Commonwealth,  fVom  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  last  king,  with  divers  other  pleasant  and  serious 
poems.  By  a  Gentlewoman  of  New  England."  She  received  for 
her  poetical  talents  the  title  of  the  Tenth  Mu»e,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day  were  her  fliends,  and  the  admirers  of 
her  genius.  When  we  examine  the  poetry  of  that  period,  and 
see  the  miserable  attempts  at  rhyme,  made  by  the  male  writers, 
we  must  believe  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  "as  learned  as  her  coadjutors, 
and  vastly  more  poeticaL*'  The  preltece  to  the  third  edition,  printed 
in  1658,  thus  sketches  her  character : — "It  is  the  work  of  a  woman 
honoured  and  esteemed  where  she  lives  for  her  gracious  demeanour, 
her  eminent  parts,  her  pious  conversation,  her  courteous  disposition, 
her  exact  diligence  In  her  place,  and  discreet  management  of  her 
family  oecasions;  and  more  so,  these  poems  are  the  f^niits  of  a 
few  hours  curtailed  fVom  her  sleep,  and  other  refreshments." 

When  Mrs.  Bradstreet  wrote  her  poems,  she  could  have  had  no 
models,  save  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Milton  had  not  become  known 
as  a  writer  when  her  work  was  published,  and  Shakspere  waa 
not  read  by  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  On  the  whole  we 
think  Aune  Bradsteeet  entitled  to  the  place  assigned  to  her  bj 
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one  of  her  biographers,  the  head  of  the  Aimrrton  poett  of 
that  time."  She  died  in  1672»  aged  sixty. 

BRAGELONGNE,    AGNES  DE, 

A  French  poetess,  lived  in  the  12th.  century,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Tonnerrc,  and 
was  married  when  very  young  to  the  Count  do  Plancy,  and  after 

his  death,  to  Henri  do  Craon,  whom  she  had  long  loved,  and  to 
whom  much  of  her  poetry  is  addressed.  The  poem  of  *^GtibrieUe 
de  Vergy^''  which  is  only  a  romance  versified,  is  attributed  to  this 
writer. 

BRAMBATI,  EMILIA, 

Op  Bergamo,  was  the  wife  of  Esechiello  Solza,  distingaished  for 

her  poetic  talent,  and  for  her  eloquence.  She  became  the  pleader 
for  the  life  of  her  brother,  condemned  to  death  by  the  lYibunal 
of  Yenice,  and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  bystamiers. 
Some  of  her  poems  remain. 

BBAHBATI,  ISOTTA, 

Of  Bergamo,  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  nnderstood  all 

the  polite  languages  of  Europe.  She  wrote  poetry  with  great  ele- 
gance ;  and  is  said  to  have  managed  several  law-suit««,  pleading 
them  herself,  iu  the  Senate  of  Milan,  with  consummate  ability, 
and,  what  is  more  eztraoidinary,  without  being  thought  ridienlons. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Girolamo  GrumelU.  She  died  in  1586.  Some 
of  her  letters  and  poems  were  published  by  Gomir  Yentmna,  Ui 
Bergamo,  in  1587. 

BRAXTON,  MARTHA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Rowan  county,  N.  Carolina,  married  William  Brat- 
ton,  of  South  Carolina,  and,  during  the  Revolution,  a  colonel  in 
the  American  army.  While  her  huiibaud  was  engaged  with  his 
troops  away  ftom  home,  Mrs.  Bratton  was  often  left  to  defend  her- 
self aud  the  stores  entrusted  to  her  chai^ge.  At  one  time,  she 
blew  up  the  ammunition  left  under  her  care,  when  she  saw  that 
otherwise  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  ttie  enemy,  and  boldly 
avowed  the  deed,  that  no  one  else  might  suffer  for  her  act.  When 
tlireatened  with  instant  death  by  a  British  soldier,  if  she  persisted 
in  refusing  to  give  information  concerning  her  husband's  retreat, 
she  continued  firm  iu  her  resolution.  Being  rescued  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  officer,  she  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving  him  from 
death,  when  taken  prisoner  hy  the  American  party,  and  by  enter- 
tainln^T  ^bSo^  at  her  house  tUi  he  was  exchanged.  She  died  in  1816, 

BRAY,  MRS., 

Is  a  native  of  Devonshire.  Her  first  husband  was  Charles 
Stothard,  Esq.,  whom  she  greatly  assisted  in  his  antiquarian 
researches,  and  hence  her  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  antiquities 
of  her  country.  In  1886,  she  published  a  very  amusing  bof)k, 
"Description  of  Devonshire,  bordering  on  the  Tamar  and  Tavy." 
Tn  1841,  she  produced  an  excellent  description  of  lier  travels  on 
the  continent, — "The  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  Switzerland,"  etc. 
She  has  besides  published  seYeial  novelSi  iriilch  are  not  without 
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merit— but  do  not  equal  her  graver  workt,  "De  Foix,  or  Sketches 
of  Manners  and  Custonas  0#  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  "The  Protes- 
tant," "Talba,"  "Ti-elawncy  of  Trelawney."  Ikr  happiest  literary 
ef?'ort  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  "TraditioiiJ^,  Legends,"  etc. 
of  Uevou^lure,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Southey,  u  book  full  of 
infiMrmation  and  entertainment.  Mrs.  Bray  has  set  an  example  or 
ftishion  of  literature,  in  which  ladies  might  excel,  vastly  to  their 
own  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  society.  Instead  of 
vapid  novels  let  us  have  vivid  descriptions  of  natural  sceueiy,  and 
pietnres  of  actual  Ufe. 

BB£GY,  CHARLOTTE   SAUMAISE  DE  CHAZAN» 

COMTESSE  DE» 

NiBCE  of  the  learned  Saumaise,  (Salmasius,)  was  one  of  the 
lailies  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  She  was  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  and  wit,  both  of  which  she  preserved  to  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  she  died  at  Paris,  April  18th.,  1G93,  aged  seventv>four. 
She  wrote  a  collection  of  letters  and  verses  in  1688,  in  which  we 
meet  with  many  ingenious  thoughts;  her  poems  turn  almost  en- 
tirely on  metaphysical  love,  which  employed  her  mind  more  than 
her  heart.  But  there  arc  several  pieces  on  other  subjects.  In  one 
of  them  she  gives  a  portrait  of  herself.  Her  persomil  appeanum 
she  describes  as  attractive ;  which  all  contemporary  writers  conllnDt 
and  therefore  she  might  mention  It  without  vanity.  She  corres- 
ponded with  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England ;  with  Ciiristina  of  Swe- 
den; and  with  most  of  the  illustrious  characters  of  Europe. 

BREMER,    FRED  E  RIKA, 

A  NAME  that  has  a  true  feminine  celebrity,  because  it  awakens 
pleasant  thoughts  and  bright  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
read  her  heart,  as  it  gushes  finrth  ftom  her  pen,  like  a  clear,  sweet 
fountain  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  daj.  We  love  her  name^ 
as  we  do  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  happiness;  and  she 
has  done  tliis  by  opening  new  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
a  wider  field  of  benevolent  feeling.  She  has  brought  the  dim,  old, 
Seandinavian  world,  that  seemed  completely  hidden  hy  tiie  dond 
of  finble  and  curtain  of  time,  before  us  as  with  an  enchanter's 
wand.  Her  little  white  hand  has  gently  led  ns  up  among  primeval 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  forests  of  pine,  and  along  the  banks 
of  deep  lakes,  where  tlio  blue  waters  have  slept  since  the  creation ; 
guiding  us  now  to  bowers  of  summer  loveUness,  where  morning 
folds  evening  to  her  bosom  with  a  kiss  that  leaves  her  own  blushing 
lustre  on  the  brow  of  her  dusky  sister ;  then  we  are  set  down  among 
the  snow-hills  and  ice-plains  of  the  Norland  winter,  where  the  "dark 
night  entombs  the  day."  She  has  done  mote :  she  has  led  ua  •'over 
the  threshold  of  the  Swede,**  introduced  us  into  the  sanctuary  of 
their  cheerful  homes,  made  us  friends  with  her  friends ;  and  awa- 
kened in  our  people  an  interest  for  the  people  of  Sweden,  which 
we  have  never  felt  for  any  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
She  has  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  snocess  of  another  gifted 
daughter  of  Sweden,  who  comes  like  a  new  St.  Cecilia,  to  make 
manifest  the  heaven^  influence  of  song,  when  breathed  £rom  a  pure 
and  loving  heart. 

Frederilca  Bremer  was  bom  in  Finland  while  it  focnwd  a  portion 
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of  the  Swedish  kingdom;  and  about  the  time  of  its  cesi^ion  to 
Russia,  in  1808,  she  was  taken  hf  her  paienti  to  Stookhohn.  Of 
these  events,  which  were  of  mnch  influence  in  giving  her  mind  its 
peculiar  toni%  she  has  given  a  bcautifbl  descr^>tion  In  a  letter  to  her 
friend  and  sister  spirit,  Mary  Uowitt. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Bremer  were  first  made  known  to  the  Brittjih 
and  American  public  by  the  Howitts— William  and  Maiy— who 
translated  "The  Noighbours,"  Tier  flr.^t,  and,  in  many  respects,  her 
most  remarkable  work.  This  was  publislied  in  iHl'i,  at  Xow  York, 
and  soon  made  its  way,  as  on  tlie  wings  of  the  wind,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  both  lands.  Evenrwhere  It  was  wel* 
corned  as  a  messenger  bird,  that  btongfal  good  tidings  fnm  a  Hue 
conn  try. 

While  the  soul  of  the  Christian  yearns  over  the  heathen,  the 
heart  will  revolt  Arom  their  unspeakable  pollutions; — we  cannot 
love  their  homes.  Bat  nations  who  have  the  Bible  aie  naturally 

brought  together,  the  moment  tlic  barrier  of  language  is  removed. 
"The  XeifTlibours"  were  "Our  Neiglibours"  as  soon  as  Mar>-  Howitt 
had  presented  them  in  English.  The  wann  welcome  the  work  re- 
ceived induced  the  translator  to  bring  ont  the  other  worirs  of  Miss 
Bremer,  and  in  quick  succession,  we  read  "Home  "The  H.  Fanulv 
"The  President*s  Daughters "Nina:"  "The  Strife  and  IV.kv 
"The  Diary;*'  "Life  in  Delacarlia;"  "The  Midnight  Sunj"  and  other 
shorter  sketches  tVom  (leriodicals. 

In  the  antnmn  of  1849,  Miss  Bremer,  whose  intention  of  Tisiting 
America  had  been  previously  announced,  reached  New  York:  she 
was  welcomed  to  the  Jicarts  and  homes  of  the  American  ]>eople 
with  a  warmth  of  atfection  her  genius  could  never  have  inspired^ 
had  she  not  devoted  her  talents  to  the  canse  of  hnmanity. 

Tt  is  remarkable,  and,  in  the  highest  degree  honourable,  to  the 
delicacy  of  Miss  Bremer*s  moral  nature,  tliat  when  she  writes  /Vr/m 
her  hearty  everything  with  which  she  deals  becomes  pure  an({  in- 
structive. When  drawing  characters  she  must  show  them  in  the 
Uglit  by  which,  to  her,  horaan  natnre  has  been  developed  in  Sweden  i 
the  evils  apparent  are  in  the  system  of  government,  both  of  chmch 
and  state,  not  in  the  mind  that  paints  their  resnlts. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Miss  Bremer,  one  should  select,  chiefly, 
such  passages  as  display  her  good  heart,  rather  than  the  more 
striking  passages  where  her  genins  in  the  descriptive  appears,  or 
where  her  peculiar  talent  of  givin^r  to  tlie  conversations  of  her 
ideal  characters  a  fresh  racy  and  ori;,nnal  How  is  so  graceftd  and 
charming.  From  such  selections,  the  holy  aspirings  of  her  soul  are 
apparent,  and  though  she  has  already  done  so  much  for  literatnra, 
her  country,  and  her  sex,  yet  we  hope  a  wider  vista  is  opening 
Ijefore  her,  and  we  believe  she  has  power  to  reach  even  a  higher 
and  a  holier  fame.  With  the 'Bible  as  her  rule  of  faith  and  mo- 
rality, she  wonld  be  more  and  more  able  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  Ibritish  friend  of  Sweden. 

BRENTANO,  SOPHIA, 

(Ukr  maiden  name  was  Schubart,)  was  boni  in  the  year  177% 
at  Altenburg.  *  She  married,  when  qnfte  a  young  girl,  P.  B.  K. 
Thereau,  professor  at  the  University  of  Jena;  m  1804,  she  was 

divorced  from  him,  and  married.  In  1805,  the  author  Clem,  lirmtano, 
*witli  wliom  she  lived  in  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  in  Heidelberg, 
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where  she  died  in  1806.  At  a  poetesB,  she  eilnoed  &  lively  and 

highly  cuJtivatcd  imagin.ition,  prcat  harmony  in  versiflcatioil,  com* 
bined  with  a  hif?h  polish  in  hor  compositions.  She  published  two 
volumes  of  poetry,  at  Berlin,  1800,  "Amanda  and  Edward,'*  at 
Fhuikforty  1803,  Spanisli  and  Italian  noveMea,  in  1804^  and  Tarioos 
other  minor  tales. 

BRIDGET,   OR  BRIGIT, 

Akd  by  contraction,  St.  Bride,  a  saint  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  the  patroness  of  Ireland,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
She  was  bom  at  Pochard,  in  Ulster,  soon  after  Ireland  was  eon* 

verted,  and  she  took  tlie  veil  in  her  youth  from  the  hands  of  St. 
Mel,  a  nephew  and  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  She  built  herself  a 
cell  under  a  large  oak,  thence  called  Kill-dare,  or  the  cell  of  the 
oak,  and  hdng  joined  by  several  women,  they  fbrmed  themselves 
into  a  religious  community,  which  branched  out  into  several  other 
nunneries  throughout  Ireland,  all  of  which  acknowledged  her  as 
their  foundress.  She  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
on  the  first  of  February. 

BRID6MAN,  LAUBA, 

A  POFiL  in  the  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  attained  a 

wide-spread  celebrity  through  her  misfortunes,  and  through  the 
eflforts  made  by  her  benevolent  instructor.  Principal  of  that  Insti- 
tution, to  redeem  her  from  the  appalling  mental  darkness,  in  which 
the  loss  in  early  childhood  of  the  faculties  of  sight,  speech,  and 
hearing,  had  involved  her.  As  yet,  her  history  is  only  known 
through  the  "reports"  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  tnistees  of 
that  Institution,  by  Dr.  Howe.  From  these  we  derive  the  following 
information,  which  we  read  with  some  regret,  that  in  the  modesty 
which  always  accompanies  ejudted  worth,  he  has  said  so  little  of 
Mb  own  noble  exertions  in  throwing  light  upon  that  darkened 
spirit. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  bom  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
Slst.  of  December,  1829.  She  is  described  as  having  been  a  very 
sprightly  and  pretty  infiint,  with  bright  bine  eyes.  She  was, 
however,  so  puny  and  feeble,  until  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
that  her  parents  hardly  hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was  subject  to 
fits,  which  seemed  to  rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  its  power  of 
endurance,  and  lift  was  held  by  the  ftailest  tenure;  but  when  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided ;  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was  perfectly  well. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  tlieir  growth,  rapidly 
developed  themselves;  and  during  the  four  months  of  health 
which  she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (mahing  dne  allowance  for  a  toad 
mother's  account)  to  have  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
intelligence. 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  again;  her  disease  raged  with  great 
violence  dnring  live  weeks,  when  her  ^yes  and  ears  were  inflamed, 
supparated,  and  their  contents  were  dischaiged.  But  though  sight 

and  hearing  were  gone  for  ever,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  were  not 
ended.  The  fever  raged  during  seven  weeks;  "for  five  months  she 
was  kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room ;  it  was  a  year  before  she  could 
walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  bdtore  she  could  sit  up  all  day.'* 
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Ife  tras  mm  olwenred  that  her  sense  of  Rniell  was  almost  enUrelj 
destfoyed;  and  consequently,  that  her  tnstc  wi\5  much  blunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  R^e,  that  the  poor  child's  bodily- 
health  seemed  restored,  and  she  was  able  to  enter  upon  her  ap- 
prenticeship of  Hfb  and  tiie  wodd. 

But  what  a  situation  was  hen !  The  darkness  and  the  silence 
of  the  tomb  were  around  her;  no  mother's  smile  called  forth  her 
answering  smile, — no  father's  voice  taught  her  to  imitate  his  sounds: 
to  her,  brothers  and  sisters  were  but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted 
her  touch*  bnt  which  diffisred  not  ftom  the  fbmitnre  of  the  honsoy 
save  in  warmth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion ;  and  not  even  in 
these  respects  fVom  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been  implanted  within  her 
could  not  die,  nor  be  maimed  nor  mutilated  t  and  though  most  of 
its  avenues  of  communication  with  the  world  were  cut  off,  it  began 
to  manifest  itself  through  the  others.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk, 
she  began  to  explore  the  room,  and  then  the  house.  She  became 
familiar  with  the  form,  density,  weight,  and  heat,  of  every  article 
she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  She  followed  her  mother,  and  ftlt 
her  hands  and  arms,  as  she  was  occupied  about  the  house;  and 
her  disposition  to  imitate  led  her  to  repeat  CTerything  hersdL 
She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little,  and  to  fenit. 

Her  affections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed  to  be  lavished 
upon  the  memhers  of  her  family  with  peculiar  force. 

But  the  means  of  communication  with  her  were  very  limited; 
she  could  only  ])e  told  to  go  to  a  place  by  being  pushed;  or 
to  come  to  one  by  a  sign  of  drawing  her.  Patting  her  gently  on 
the  head  signified  approbation;  on  ti^e  hack,  disapprobation. 

She  shewed  every  disposition  to  learn,  and  manifestly  began  to 
use  a  natural  language  of  her  own.  She  had  a  sign  to  express 
her  knowledge  of  each  mcinbcr  of  the  family ;  as  drawing  her 
lingers  down  each  side  of  her  face,  to  allude  to  the  whiskers  of 
one;  twirling  her  hand  around  in  imitation  of  the  notion  of  a 
spinning-wheel,  for  another ;  and  so  on.  But  although  she  leceived 
all  the  aid  that  a  kind  mother  could  bestow,  she  soon  began  to 
give  proof  of  the  importance  of  language  to  the  development  of 
hmnan  character.  Caressing  and  chiding  will  do  for  infants  and 
dog8»  bnt  not  for  children;  and  by  the  time  Laura  was  seven 
years  old,  the  moral  effects  of  her  privation  began  to  appear. 
There  was  nothing  to  control  her  will  but  the  absolute  power  of 
another,  and  humanity  revolts  at  this:  she  had  already  begun  to 
disregard  all  but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  fother;  and  it  waa 
evident,  that  as  the  propensities  should  increase  with  her  physical 
growth,  so  would  the  difficult ies  of  restraining  them  increase. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Howe  fortunately  heard  of  the  child,  and  imme- 
diately hastened  to  Hanover,  to  see  her.  He  found  her  with  a 
well-formed  figure;  a  strongly-marked,  nervous-sanguine  tempera* 
ment ;  a  large  and  beautifully-shaped  head,  and  the  whole  system 
in  healthy  action. 

Here  seemed  a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  an  individual,  and 
of  trying  a  plan  for  the  education  of  a  deaf  and  blind  person, 
which  he  had  formed  on  seeing  Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford. 

The  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to  her  going  to 
Boston ;  and  on  the  4th.  of  October,  1837,  thev  took  lu  r  to  the 
Institution,  where  she  has  remained  ever  since.  She  h^ts  been  taught 
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to  read  and  write,  and  sew:  and  her  inteUectnal  proves  liaa 
been  rapid  and  satUfiictory.  In  1841,  we  hc:ir  it  said  of  her,  that 
•*It  fs  pleasing  to  observe  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  relations  of  things.  In  her  moral  cha- 
racter, it  is  bcautifol  to  behold  her  continual  gladness — her  keen 
enjoyment  of  existence— her  expansive  love-*hcr  unhesitating  con- 
fidence—her sympathy  with  sniferiDg— her  conscicntioitsaeflB,  truth- 
fulness,  and  hopi'fulncss. 

She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deportment;  and  few  children 
of  her  age  evince  so  mnch  sense  of  propriety  in  regard  to  appearance. 
Kever,  by  any  possibility,  is  she  seen  out  of  her  room  with  her 
divss  disordered ;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot  of  dirt  is  pointed  out 
to  her  on  her  person,  or  any  little  rent  in  her  dress,  she  discovers 
a  sense  of  shame,  and  hastens  to  remove,  or  repair  it. 

[%e  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action  at  whldi  the 
most  fastidious  would  revolt}  but  is  remarkahie  for  neatness,  oider, 
and  propriet3\ 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in  any  way,  namely, 
the  diflferenoe  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  dilKBrent  sex.  This 
was  observaWe  when  she  was  only  seven  yean  old.   She  is  very 

affectionate;  and  when  with  her  friends  of  her  own  sex,  she  is 
constantly  clinging  to  them,  and  often  kissing  and  caressing  them; 
and  when  she  meets  with  strange  ladies,  she  very  soon  becomes 
Ihmiliar,  examines  very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  tliem 
to  caress  her.  But  with  those  of  the  other  sex  it  is  entirely 
different,  and  she  re^x^ls  overy  approach  to  familiarity." 

In  1846,  we  are  told  that  ''Laura  often  amused  herself  during 
the  past  year,  by  littie  exercises  in  composition."  And  again,  m 
1850,  that  "Her  progress  has  been  a  curious  and  an  interesting 
spectacle.  She  has  come  into  human  society  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal march  ;  her  course  has  l>uen  u  perpetual  ovation.  Thousands 
have  been  watching  her  with  eager  eycj',  and  applauding  each 
successfUi  step,  while  she,  all  unconscious  of  their  gaze,  holding  on 
to  the  slender  thread,  and  feeling  her  way  along,  has  advanced 
with  faith  and  courage  towards  those  who  awaited  her  with 
trembling  hope.  Nothing  shows  more  than  her  case  the  importance 
which,  despite  thehr  useless  waste  of  human  Ulh  and  human  oa|Hicity, 
men  really  attach  to  a  human  soul.  They  owe  to  her  something 
far  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  froodness  there 
is  in  them ;  for  surely  the  way  in  which  she  hsa  been  regaidcd  is 
creditable  to  humanity." 

BRINYILLIERS,   MARIE  MARGU£BIT£, 

HARGHION£SS  D£, 

Was  a  woman  whose  singular  atrocity  gives  hat  a  species  of 
infamous  claim  to  notice  in  this  collection.  She  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1651,  being  the  daughter  of  D'Aubrai,  lieutenant-civil,  of  Paris, 
who  married  her  to  N.  Gobelin,  marquis  of  Brinvilliers.  Although 
possessed  of  attractions  to  captivate  lovers,  she  was  Ibr  some  time 
much  attached  to  her  husband,  but  at  length  became  madly  in 
love  with  a  Gascon  officer,  named  Goden  St.  Croix.  This  young 
roan  had  been  introduced  to  her  by  the  marquis  himself,  who  was 
adjutant  of  tlie  regiment  of  Normandy.  Her  ihther,  being  infbnned 
of  the  affair,  imprisoned  the  officer,  who  was  a  mere  adventurer. 
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in  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  detained  a  year.  This  punishment 

of  Ikt  lover  made  the  mar(inoiies,s,  apparently,  more  cireuinspecti 
but  she  nourished  in  her  heart  the  most  implacable  liatred  towards 
her  fattier,  sister,  and  two  brothers,  all  of  whom  wcrc  poisoned  bv  her 
in  the  year  1670.  During  the  whole  time^  Hie  marchioness'  was 
Tisiting  the  hospitals,  outwardly  as  a  devotee,  hnt,  as  was  alter- 
ivaids  strongly  FusjK'ctcd,  really  in  order  to  try-  on  the  prisoners 
the  etfcct  ot  the  poisons  produced  by  her  ])aramour,  w  ho  had  learned 
the  art  of  preparing  tliein  during  his  imprisonment,  of  an  Italian 
named  ExiU. 

On  the  discovery  of  her  crime,  this  wicked  woman  was  condemned 
to  be  beheaded,  and  aftenvards  bunied.  She  sufl'ercd  with  the 
greatest  calmness,  and  evinced  no  feelings  of  repentance. 

The  marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  seems  to  have  been  by  nature 
inclined  to  wickedness.  She  acknowledged  in  her  lart  confession^ 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  she  set  fire  to  a  house,  nrge<l  by  an  in- 
explicable desire  to  commit  crime.  Yet  she  made  pretension  to 
religion,  went  regularly  to  confession,  and  when  arrested  at  Leige,  a 
sort  of  general  form  was  fbond  in  her  poseearion,  which  sufficiently 
alluded  to  her  criminality  to  form  a  strong  presumption  against 
her.  She  probably  had  moi-e  respect  ibr  the  ceremonies  of  her 
iaith  than  for  the  law  of  God. 

BRONTE,  CHARLOTTE,  EMILT,  awd  ANN, 

United  as  they  arc  in  death,  as  they  were  in  life,  and  in  the 
fame  which  followed  the  publication  of  their  extraordinary  M-orks, 
these  gii'ted  sisters  must  appear  in  our  pages  as  a  triaul  of  intel- 
lectual personifications;  their  names  cannot  bo  sepsmted  without 
injury  to  their  individual  characteristics,  without  rending  apart 
sympathies  and  attections  whidi  united  them  more  closely,  and 
inextricably,  than  three  of  one  family  and  household  were  perhaps 
ever  knit  l>cfore.  They  are  the  three  strains,  distinct,  and  yet  eyer 
blending  intimately  and  harmoniously,  of  a  wild  sad  melody,  such 
as  we  might  listen  to  amid  the  stillness  of  the  solemn  night,  and 
scarcely  know  whether  it  came  from  earth  or  heaven.  Those  three 
voices,  arising,  as  they  did  together,  firom  the  Yorkshire  wolds ;  from 
that  old  quiet  manse  **od.  the  very  veige  of  the  churchyard  mould,*' 
and  taking  poesession  of  the  public  ear,  gradually  enchaining  atten- 
tion, and  causing  a  general  inqiiin'  of  "who  can  it  be  ?"  Tlien  as  the 
utrains  grow  louder  and  bolder,  giving  evidence  of  power  and  pas- 
sionate energy,  as  well  as  a  delicate  perception  of  all  the  secret 
windings  and  workings  of  the  human  heart,  while  yet  the  singers 
were  veiled  under  the  mysterious  cognomen  of  **Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell,"  how  the  wonder  deepened,  and  the  question  sped 
tlirough  France  and  Germany,  and  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  and 
back  again,  **who  can  it  be?" 

But  let  us  come  down  to  more  sober  narrative,  and  answer  this 
query,  once  so  rife  among  readers,  and  still  asked  by  some  to 
whom  the  sad  secrets  of  the  Yorkshire  manse  have  not  yet  been 
revealed.  There,  in  liis  silent  study,  sits  the  aged  clergyman, 
Ur.  Bronte— a  descendant  of  the  Bronterres,  of  Ireland,  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family — sits  lonely  and  desolate  in  his  parsonage 
house  at  Haworth,  near  Keighley,  in  the  West-Riding.  Long  years 
ago  his  wife  laid  her  down  to' rest  in  the  green  churchyard  near 
at  hand,  and  several  of  his  children  were  taken  while  the  dew  of 
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childhood  yet  lay  fresh  upon  their  hearts,  as  It  were  to  bear  her 
company.  Fonr  daught<3rs  and  a  son  remained,  to  cheer  his  heart 
with  parental  hopes,  and  sometimes  to  gladden  his  home  with 
loving  looks  and  tones  of  aflfeetioa;  Imt  only  at  intervals,  for  he 
was  poor,  and  his  children  might  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  sisters  all  went  out  as  governesses,  and  suffered  many  of  the 
hardships  and  insults  to  which  that  useful  but  despised  class  of 
persons  are  too  commonly  exposed.  One  of  them  came  home  and 
died  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  what  she  had  to  endure  at  a 
school  in  which  she  was  a  teacher.  In  all,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
pre-disposition  to  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  shortening  of  their 
lives  may  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  toil,  hard  fare,  and  other 
miseries  attendant  on  their  state  of  dependence  at  educational 
establishments.  The  elder  sister,  Charlotte,  (Gurrer  Bell,)  was  Ibr 
ji  year  and  a  half  at  one  of  these  establishments  at  Brussels,  au«i 
while  there  she  describes  herself  as  never  free  from  the  gnawing 
sensation,  or  consequent  feebleness,  of  downright  hunger. 

To  this  deprivation  of  suflBcient  ibod  she  attributes  the  smallncfts 
of  her  stature,  which  was  helow  that  of  most  women.  In  her 
novel  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  she  no  doubt  exhibits  some  of  her  school 
experiences  at  this  place  of  torture  for  mind  and  body.  It  was 
probably  the  desire  to  escape  from  such  a  thraldom  as  this  which 
induced  the  girls  to  detennine  on  trying  their  hands  at  anthorship. 

had  very  early,"  says  Charlotte,  in  the  preface  to  her  third 
and  last  novel — *Villette* — "eherished  the  dream  of  becoming  authors. 
This  dream,  never  relinquished,  even  iv  icn  distance  divided,  and 
absorbing  tasks  occupied  us,  now,  (in  1845,  when  the  three  sisters 
were  at  home  together,)  suddenly  acquired  strength  and  consistency : 
it  took  the  character  of  a  resolve,"  and  led,  we  mny  add,  after 
many  obstacles  were  overcome,  t<;  the  ])ubliention  of  a  volume  of 
"Poeuis,  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,"  a  title  which  gave  no 
indication  of  the  sex  of  the  writers.  This  Tolume  did  not  attract 
much  attention ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  sisters  set  to  work  each 
upon  a  prose  tale.  Emily,  "Wnthering  Heights ;"  and  Ann,  "Agnes 
Grey."  The  title  of  Charlotte's  hrst  tale  we  do  not  learn ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  failed  at  the  time  in  obtaining  a  publisher;  and 
while  it  was  going  the  round  of  the  trade,  its  author  was  industri- 
ously  working  at  her  second  and  most  successful  novel,  "Jane 
Eyre,"  which,  when  finished,  was  at  once  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder,  and  achieved  a  decided  success.  "There  are," 
says  a  contemporary  critic,  ■'hut  few  instances  to  be  fbund  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  time,  in  which  an  unknown  writer  has 
taken  a  firmer  hold  at  once  on  the  public  mind,  than  the  authoress 
of  "Jane  Eyre."  The  startling  individuality  of  her  portraits,  drawn 
to  the  life,  however  strange  and  wayward  that  life  may  be,  fixes 
them  on  the  mhid,  and  seems  to  *dare  yon  to  forget.'  Snccessions 
of  scenes,  rather  than  of  story,  are  dashed  oft'  under  a  fit  of  inspi- 
ration, until  the  reader,  awed  as  it  were  by  the  presence  of  this 
great  mental  power,  draws  breath,  and  confesses  it  nmst  Ikj  truth ; 
though  perhaps  not  to  be  recognised  among  the  phases  of  any  litis 
he  mav  have  known,  or  scenes  he  may  have  witnessed." 

Sucli  is  the  wonderful  story  on  which  the  literar>^  reputation  of 
Miss  Bronte  is  based.  Its  appearance,  in  the  autumn  of  1»47,  took 
the  world  completely  by  surprise,  and  the  sensation  which  it 
created  was  deepened  in  intensity  by  the mysteiy  of  itt authorship; 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  two  other  works  by  the  younger  sisters,  which 
Although  certaiiily  Inftrior  in  pcmer  and  grasp  of  intellect,  were  yel 
evidentiy  woito  of  genins.  Alast  they  were  the  only  ones  which  their 
authors  lived  to  complete.  With  "Wuthering  Htipbts,"  finLshed  the 
mental  and  all  other  labours  uf  Kmilv  Bronte,  wlio  died  of  con- 
sumption  in  December,  1848;  and  in  six  montlis  from  that  time, 
the  grave,  on  which  the  gnus  bad  only  Just  began  to  ffpring,  wat 
opened  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  the  younger  sister  Ann. 
In  the  same  year  died  also  the  brother,  a  young  man,  we  are  told, 
of  great  proniise;  and  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  infirm  father  were 
left  alone,  to  think  over  their  bereavements,  and  to  bear  up  aa 
best  they  could  against  these  heavy  blows  of  affliction.  In  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  sisters,  appended  to  her  last  work, 
"Villcttc,'*  Miss  Bronte  observes — "1  may  sum  up  all  by  saying, 
that  for  strangers  they  were  nothing,  for  superlicial  observers  less 
than  nothing;  but  for  those  who  bad  known  them  all  their  lives, 
in  the  intimaqr  of  efose  relatfonsliim  they  were  gentdne,  good*  and 
truly  great." 

The  novel  in  which  these  remarks  appeared,  was  published  in 
1853;  **unlike  her  preceding  works  it  was  marked  by  no  stirring 
incidents,  no  remote  details.  It  is  simply  the  history  of  life  in  a 
foreign  sch(X)l,  (sucli  as  her  own  experience  could  supply,)  but 
that  little  world  is  made  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  s]»here  as 
extensive  as  humanity  itself.  Although  not  calculated  from  its  dc- 
lldency  of  story,  to  be  as  nnlversally  popular  as  '^Jane  Eyre,"  it 
met  with  high  appreciation,  as  a  ronarkable  result  of  that  high 
order  of  genius  which  imparts  its  own  powerful  fascinations  to  the 
detail  of  events  of  the  simplest  character."  Tbe  critic  from  whom 
we  here  quote,  also  observes  that  **CuiTer  Bell  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  school  of  fiction,  in  which  the  *flower  is  shewn 
in  the  bud,'  and  the  child  literally  made  •father  to  tbe  man in 
wbich  some  young  spirit,  starved  of  sympathy,  turns  inward  and 
revenges  the  injuries  of  the  few  in  scorn  and  distrust  of  the  many; 
isolated  and  self-concentrated,  till  the  well-spring  of  love,  ftoien, 
but  not  dried  up,  bursts  its  bonds  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
sunshine  of  affection,  and  expands  itself  with  the  xeddess  prodi- 
gality of  a  miser  suddenly  turned  spendthrift." 

Miss  Bronte's  second  novel,  "Shirley,"  appeared  in  1849.  It  was 
conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  fearfbl  domestic  grief, 
the  sad  experiences  of  that  terrible  year  of  bereavements.  **There  was 
sometbing  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  aspect  of  the  frail  little 
creature  who  had  done  such  wonderful  things,  and  who  was  able 
to  bear  np  with  so  bilglit  an  eye,  and  so  composed  a  cotmtenanco 
under  such  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  such  a  prospect  of  solitude, 
In  her  deep  mourning  dress,  (neat  as  a  quaker's,)  with  her  beau- 
tiful liair,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes  blazing  with  meaning, 
and  her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit  of  self-control,  if  not  of 
silence,  she  seemed  a  perfect  household  image,  irreslBtably  recalling 
Wordsworth's  description  of  the  domestic  treasure;  and  she  was 
this.  She  was  as  able  at  the  needle  as  the  pen.  The  household 
knew  the  excellency  of  her  cookery,  before  they  heard  of  that 
of  her  books.  In  so  utter  a  seclusion  as  she  lived,  in  those  dreary 
wilds  where  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  roam  over  the  hills ;  in 
that  retreat  where  her  studious  father  rarely  broke  the  silence,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it;  in  that  forlorn  house  planted  in 
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the  miry  clay  of  the  churchyard,  where  fhe  graves  of  her  sisters 
were  before  her  window ;  in  such  a  living  sepulchre  her  mind  could 
not  but  prey  upon  itself ;  and  how  it  did  suftcr,  we  see,  in  the 
more  painful  portions  of  'Yiliette/  She  said,  with  a  change  in 
her  steady  eomitenaiice,  that  'she  shonld  feel  very  lonely  when  her 
aged  father  died.'  But  she  formed  new  ties  after  that ;  she  marriedy 
and  it  is  the  aged  father  who  8ur\'ives  to  mourn  her."  Thus  is 
the  cabinet  picture  drawn  by  one  who  evidently  knew  mucli  of 
the  Inner  life  of  Currer  BeU. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Literary  Gazette"  will  furnish  us  with 
the  touching  conclusion  to  this  sad  historj'.  "Mr.  Bronte  is  the 
InciiTTibent  of  Haworth,  and  the  father  of  'the  three  sisters;*  two 
had  already  died,  when  Mr.  NichoUs,  his  curate,  wished  to  many 
the  last  sole  hope.  To  this  Mr.  Bronte  olgected,  as  it  might  de-* 
privc  him  of  his  only  child ;  and  although  they  were  much  attachedt 
the  connection  was  so  far  broken,  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  to  leave. 
Then  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  interposed,  by  ofl'cring  to  secure  for 
Mr.  KichoUs  the  Incumbency  of  Haworth,  alter  Mr.  Bronte's  death. 
This  obviated  all  objection,  and  last  summer  (1854)  a  stndy  was 
built  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  lovers  were  married,  remaining 
under  the  father's  roof.  But  alas !  in  three  months  the  bride's  lungs 
were  attacl^ed,  and  in  three  more  the  father  and  husband  committed 
their  loTed  one  to  fhe  grave.  Is  it  not  a  sad  realily  in  which  the 
romance  ends.  May  God  oomibrt  the  two  monmenl'* 

BROOKE,  FRANCES. 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  rector  of 
Colny,  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Au^^stine  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
chaplain  to  tlu  f^arrison  of  Quebec.  She  was  as  remarkable  for 
lier  gentleness  and  suavity  of  manners  as  for  her  literanr  talents. 
Ilcr  husband  died  on  the  21st.  of  January,  1789,  and  she  herself 
expbed  on  the  26th.  of  the  same  month,  at  Slealbrd,  where  she 
had  retired  to  the  honse  of  her  son.  Her  first  llterarj'  peiformance 
was  the  "Old  Miiid,"  a  periodical  work,  begun  in  November,  1755, 
and  continued  every  Saturday  until  al)out  the  end  of  July,  1756. 
In  the  same  year  she  published  ''Virginia,"  a  tragedy,  with  odea, 
pastorals,  and  translations.  In  the  preface  to  this  publication  she 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  its  appearance,  **that  she  was  precluded 
ft-om  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  stage, 
by  there  having  been  two  so  lately  on  the  same  subject."  Prehxed 
to  this  publication  were  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a 
poetical  translation  with  notes,  of  *^  Pastor  Iido^^'  a  work  which 
was  probably  never  completed. 

From  17G3  to  1788,  Mrs.  Brooke  published  many  novels  and 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Her  most  popular  play  was  "Koi^inii," 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1762.  Few  pieces  have  been  equally 
successful.  The  simplicity  of  the  story,  the  elegance  of  the  language, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  caused  it  to  be  admired  for  a 
long  time.  licr  last  work  was  "Marian,"  acted  in  178»,  at  Covent 
Gardent  with  some  success,  but  very  much  inHolor  to  *'ltodna.** 

BBOOKS»  MARIA, 
Kvowv  as  a  poetess  mider  the  name  (given  to  iMT  by  Mr.  Souths) 
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of  Maria  del  Occidentc,  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  settled 
at  Medfbrd,  in  MaMaclmsetta.  Her  maidfiii  name  was  Gowen.  She 

was  bom  abont  179.5,  and  early  displayed  uncommon  powers  of 
mind.  She  had  rather  favourjiMc  opportunities  of  education,  yet 
her  own  genius  was  her  best  teacher.  When  quite  young,  Maria 
Gowen  married  Mr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  A  ftw  years 
after  their  marriage  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  bis  inoperty,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  resorted  to  poetry  fbr  occapraon  and  amusement.  In 
1820,  she  published  "Judith,  Esther,  and  other  Poems,"  which 
show  considerable  genius.  Mr.  Brooks  dying  in  1823,  his  widow 
went  to  reside  with  her  relations  in  Cnba,  where  she  wrote  her 
principal  work,  <*Zophlel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,'*  which  was 
published  by  her  at  London,  dnrini?  a  visit  that  she  made  to  England, 
iu  1833.  Part  of  the  time  that  she  spent  in  ICngland  was  passed 
by  her  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Southcy,  at  Keswick,  who  appre- 
ciated her  genius  very  highly.  In  1884,  Mrs.  Brooks  returned  to 
the  United  States.  In  1^<43,  she  WTote  for  private  circulation, 
"Idomea,  or  tlic  Vale  of  the  Yumari,"  being  simply  her  own  history 
under  a  different  name.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Brooks  returned 
to  Cnba,  to  take  charge  of  the  estates  left  her  by  her  nncle.  She 
died  at  Matanzas,  in  November,  1845. 

Mrs.  IJnjoks  has  displayed  much  artistic  sliill,  as  well  as  poetical 
talent,  cultivated  taste,  and  literary  research,  in  niaiia^Miig  the 
materials  of  her  poem,  "The  Bride  of  Seven,"  which  has  many 
beautiful  passages ;  the  descriptions  are  goigeons  and  glowing}  there 
is  thrilling  incident  and  burning  passion ;  but  it  lacks  nature,  sim- 
pliriry,  and  true  fueling.  It  excites  the  fancy,  leaving  the  heart 
uuniovcd,  comparatively ;  therefore  the  poem  is  deficient  iu  that  kind 
of  interest  which  insures  popularity :  though  praised  by  critics,  it 
will  never  be  read  by  the  people*  The  minor  poems  of  Mrs.  Brooks 
arc  finished  with  much  care;  some  of  these  express  the  deep  affec* 
tions  of  woman's  heart  with  great  pathos  and  beauty. 

BROWN,  CATHKBINE, 

W.\s  a  lialf-bloodcd  Cherokee,  boni  at  Willis  Valley,  in  the  state 
of  Alabama,  u^unii  the  year  1800.  Her  father's  name,*in  the  Indian 
luugusige,  was  Yau-nu-gung-yah-ski,  which  is,  "drowued  by  a  bear.". 
His  English  name,  firom  his  fieither,  was  John  Brown.  Her  mother's 
name  was  Tsa-bih,  in  tlie  Cherokee.  Her  English  name  was  Sarah. 
They  were  pen]>l(_'  of  ])ro]K'rty,  and  far  above  the  level  of  their 
race,  ])ut  still  Irid  na  cdiiculion — they  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English.  In  1810,  the  American  Board  of  lureign  Missions  sent  the 
Ber.  Gyrus  Kingsbury  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  permission  to 
establish  a  school  in  their  territory.  Thi<  was  ^'ranted,  and  a  school 
opened  at  Chickanian;^ah,  within  the  territory  of  Tennessee.  Catlie- 
rinc  had  heard  of  the  school,  although  living  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles.  She  had  learned  to  speak  English,  by  residing 
it  the  house  of  a  Cherokee  fHend,  and  conld  read  in  wcords  of 
one  syllable.  She  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  possessing  very 
fine  features,  and  of  roseate  complexion.  She  was  decidedly  the 
Ibrst  of  Cherokee  beauties.  She  was  modest,  gentle^  and  virtuous, 
^th  a  sweet  and  affectionate  disposition.  From  her  wealth  and 
beauty,  she  had  been  indulged  as  the  pride  of  her  parents ;  but  she 
^as  the  most  docile  of  all  the  missionary  pupils.  Her  ])rogress  was 
wonderfuiljr  rapid*  In  throe  months,  she  icQxacd  to  read  and  write 
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This  exccSbds  the  progresB  of  my  one  on  noord,  in  America  or  any 
other  country.  She  soon  became  serious,  and  then  religious;  and 
was  baptized  in  January,  1818.  In  June,  1820,  she  undertook  to 
teach  a  school  at  Creek-path,  near  her  .father's  house.  She  showed 
the  greatest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  enlightening  her  countrywomen; 
those  of  all  ages  came  to  learn  sometliing  of  her.  She  established 
relipious  exercises  in  her  father's  house,  and  brought  many  to 
Christianity.  She  was  not  contented  with  the  measure  of  informa- 
tion she  had  acquired,  but  intended  to  push  her  studies  into  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  she  knew  to  exist;  bnt  while  she 
was  contemplating  great  things  for  herself  and  her  nation,  her  health 
began  to  decline.  She  had  probably  injured  herself  by  too  close 
application  to  her  studies.  The  change  from  flying  through  the 
groves  and  paddling  the  canoe  to  such  a  sedentary  li<^,  which  she 
must  have  sCTerely  fblt,  together  with  her  anxiety  for  the  conyersion 
of  her  family,  particularly  of  a  brother,  who  had  died  the  prece- 
ding year,  aggravated  her  disease.  She  bore  her  sickness  with  great 
resignation,  and  her  piety  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  and  loved  her.  She  died  July  18th.,  1823,  and 
was  buried  at  Creek-path,  beside  her  dear  brother  John,  whom 
she  had  been  InstmmentaL  in  converting  to  christiani^. 

BROWNE,  MARY  ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  1812,  at  Maidenhead,  Berkshire.  She  began  to 
publish  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  her  poems  even  then  showed 
great  genius.  Her  Ihther  removed  to  Liverpool  in  1830;  and  in 
1842,  Miss  Browne  was  married  to  James  Gray,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
and  a  nephew  of  James  Hogg,  the  shepherd  poet.  She  died  at 
Cork,  in  1844.  Her  first  work  was  **Mont-Blanc ;"  her  others 
were,  "Ada,"  "R^ntance,*'  "The  Coronal,'*  "Bfrth-Day  Gift,** 
"Ignatia,"  volnme  of  "Saeied  Poetr>%'*  and  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
pieces,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  She  was  as  well  known  by  those 
among  whom  she  lived  for  her  active  benevolence,  as  ibr  her  poetical 
talents,  being  eminently  pious,  gentle,  and  benevolent.  There  is 
very  little  display  of  that  sort  of  tender  and  flowery  description^ 
which  may  be  termed  sentimentaliam,  in  the  poetry  of  Miss  Browne. 
She  is  retiective,  serious,  and,  at  times,  sublime.  Human  nature, 
as  its  passions  and  changes,  hopes,  fears,  and  joys,  are  displayed 
in  books  and  in  social  lira,  seems  to  have  been  her  study,  ratlier 
than  "running  brooks**  or  "flowery  meads.**  Hence,  her  style  is 
moilelled  on  the  manner  of  the  old  bards;  and  though  her  poetry 
never  reaches  the  height  she  evidently  sought  to  attain,  it  is  excel- 
lent for  its  pure  taste  and  just  sentiment ;  while  a  few  instances  of 
bohl  imagination  show  vividly  the  ardour  of  a  fiuiey,  which  pru* 
dence  and  delicacy  always  controlled. 

BROWN,  FRANCES, 

Was  bom  in  1816,  at  Stranerlar,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ireland,  where  her  fiMher  was  postmaster.  She  lost  her  eyesight  when 
she  was  eighteen  months  old,  yet,  from  her  assididty  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  she  can  compete  with  many  edur  ated  women  in 
attainments.  Her  poems  are  considered  very  good  ;  and  she  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "The  Blind  Poetess  of  Ulster,"  which  awakens  in 
the  popular  mhid  of  her  own  oonntiy-petq^  igi^  ta  her  mia* 
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lbitiuie»  and  pride  in  her  fiune.    She  has  herself  giyen  a  toaching 

account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  acquired  her  learning:  her 
intellectual  taste  was  first  awakened  by  the  preaching  of  the  village 
pastor;  then  she  heard  the  books  of  children  read;  and,  as  her 
mind  gained  power,  the  works  of  Walter  Scott*  ancient  histories. 
Bums,  Pope,  Iliad,  Milton,  Byron,  all  were  read  to  her,  and  furnished 
her  eager  spirit  with  fof)d  for  thought.  She  was  about  twenty, 
when  she  gathered  courage  to  write  to  the  editor  of  tlie  London 
AtbeniEiiin,  enclosing  a  few  "of  her  poems ;  these  were  favourably 
received,  and  she  became  a  poet.  She  has  contributed  to  several 
periodicals  and  annuals.  In  1844,  a  volume  of  hers,  "The  Star  of 
Atteght^i,  and  other  Poems,"  were  published  in  London,  with  a 
preface,  (probably  by  her  gifted  ])ublisher,  Edward  Moxon,)  which 
truly  says:— The  hard  gathers  dignity  Arom  the  darbiess  amid 
which  she  sings*  as  the  darlmess  itself  is  lightened  hy  the  song.** 

BROWNIKQ,   ELIZABETH  BABRETT, 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  female  poets  of  the  age,  is  still 
young,  and  with  her  habits  of  study,  will  prohahly  enrich  the 

world  with  many  precious  gems  of  thought,  in  addition  to  her  worlts 
already  produced.  Her  maiden  name  was  liarrett,  under  which  she 
achieved  her  poetical  reputation.  In  1846,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Browning,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  much  celebrity, 
author  of  '^Paracelsus**  and  several  tragedies.  This  gifled  couple, 
whose  tastes  as  well  as  talents  arc  congenial,  seem  destined  to 
ascend  together  the  hill  of  Fame.  "Sirs.  Browning  is  probably  more 
versed  in  classical  learning,  and  a  more  complete  scholar,  than  any 
of  her  sex  now  living.  Her  mind  is  also  well  stored  witii  general 
literature :  with  an  energy  and  force  of  character  truly  rare,  she 
brought  out  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  cultivated  its  faculties, 
during  a  wearying  illness,  which  conlincd  her  for  many  years  to 
her  apartment.  Shut  out  firom  the  inflnences  of  external  nature, 
she  surrounded  herself  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  created  tints 
of  the  imagination  to  give  unfading  radiance  to  a  room  the  sun's 
rays  never  entered.  Mrs.  Browning  enjoys  the  friendshi})  and  cor- 
respondence of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the 
day,  by  whom  she  is  justly  valued  for  her  ahittties  and  excellence. 

She  has  written  in  prose  some  treatises  on  **The  Greek  Christian 
Poets,"  which  arc  said  to  be  admirable,  and  among  her  friends  her 
talents  as  a  letter-writer  are  quite  celebrated.  Whether  she  is 
destined  to  go  down  to  jKMterity  as  a  great  poet,  is  a  point  that 
wUl  bear  discussion ;  energy,  learning,  a  romantic  melancholy  chas- 
tened by  faith,  and  sincere  piety,  are  found  cverj-where  throuf^h 
her  works ;  she  also  possesses  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  her 
memory  is  stored  with  expressions  of  the  poets  of  the  highest  stamp. 
Do  these  gifts  constitute  poetry? 

If  the  melody  of  rhythm  is  sometimes  wanting  in  this  author's 
lines,  the  sweet  grace  of  patience,  the  divine  harmony  of  faith  and 
love,  seem  ever  abiding  in  her  soul.  She  is  among  those  women 
who  do  honour  to  thdr  sex,  and  uplift  the  heart  of  humanity. 
Many  of  her  shorter  poems  are  exquisite  in  their  touches  of  tenderness 
and  devotional  pathos.  The  power  of  passion  is  rarely  exhibited, 
in  its  lava-like  Hood,  on  her  pure  pages;  but  deep  affection  and 
true  piety  of  feeling  meet  us  everywhere,  and  the  sweet,  holy  emotions 
Of  wonuui's  love  are  trathftiUy  depicted;  and  thus  her  great  abiUties* 
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guided  by  purity  of  thooglit,  and  hallowed  If  religioiia  fidth,  are 
made  blessings  to  the  world. 

The  pnbn<;h<'d  works  of  Mrs.  Browning  arc:  "The  Seraphim," 
"Prometheus  Bound,"  "A  Drama  of  Exile,"  "The  Romaunt  of 
Margaret,"  ^^Isobers  Child,**  '^Sonnets,"  **MiseelhBiB0H8  Poems,'*  etc 

BBUN£HAUT» 

YoUNOBR  daughter  of  Athanagilde,  king  of  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain,  married,  in  56.5,  Siegbert,  the  Frankish  king  of  Metz  or 
Anstrasia.  Siegbert  had  resolved  to  have  but  one  wife,  and  to 
choose  her  from  a  royal  family;  his  choice  fell  on  Brunebaut, 
who  ftally  Justified  his  preference.  She  was  beautifti],  elegant  in 
her  deportment,  modest  and  dignified  in  her  conduct,  and  conversed 
not  only  agreeably,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom.  Her  husband 
soon  became  exceedingly  attached  to  her. 

Her  elder  sister,  Galsainda,  bad  married  Chilperic,  Siegbcrt's 
brother,  and  king  of  Normandy.  Galsuindu  was  murdered,  through 
the  instigation  of  Frr(l('i::oiule,  Chilperic's  mistress,  who  then  in- 
duced Chilperic  to  many  her.  Bnmehaut,  to  avenge  her  sister's 
death,  persuaded  Siegbert  to  make  war  upon  his  brother;  and 
he  had  succeeded  in  wresting  Chilperic*s  territories  fWmihim,  and 
besieging  him  in  Tournal,  when  two  assassins,  hired  bj  Fvede* 
gonde,  murdered  Siegl>ert  in  his  camp,  in  575. 

As  soon  as  Brunehaut  heard  of  this  misfortune,  she  hastened  to 
save  her  son,  the  little  Childebert,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia. 
She  hid  him  in  a  basket,  which  was  let  down  out  of  a  window 
of  the  palace  she  occupied  in  Paris,  and  confided  him  to  a  servant 
of  the  Australian  Duke  Gondebald,  who  carried  him  behind  him 
on  horseback  to  Metz,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  676.  When  Clulperic  and  nedegonde  arrived  al  Paris, 
they  found  only  Brunehaut,  with  her  two  daughters  and  the  royal 
treasure.  Her  pro}>erty  was  taken  from  her,  hex  daughters  Vera 
exiled  to  Meaux,  and  she  was  scut  to  Roueu. 

After  this  she  married  her  uephcw,  Chilperic's  younger  son,  be- 
came a  second  time  a  widow,  entered  into  a  war  with  the  noblea 
of  Austrasia,  was  for  a  while  successful,  then  defeated,  and  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom.  She  found  refuge  with  her  grandson,  Theo- 
dorick,  King  of  Burgundy,  whom  she  incited  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  brother  Theodebert,  whom  he  pursued  to  Cologne,  and  there 
afwanninat^d  His  children,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant,  were  slain 
by  order  of  Brunehaut.  Theodoric  died  in  G13,  and  Brunehaut, 
betrayed  by  her  subjects,  and  abandoned  by  her  nobles,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Clotaire,  son  of  Fredegonde.  Ue  loaded  her  with 
insults,  accused  her  of  having  caused  the  death  of  ten  kings,  or 
sons  of  kings,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  infhriated 
fcoldiery.  This  Queen,  then  eighty  years  old,  was  carried  naked  on 
a  litter  for  three  days,  and  then  bound  by  one  arm  and  one  leg 
to  the  tail  of  an  unbroken  colt,  which  dragged  her  over  rocks  and 
stones  till  she  was  nothing  bat  a  shapeless  mass.  Her  lemaina 
were  then  burnt 

BRUN,    FREDERIKE  CHRISTIANA, 

A  German  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  MUntcr,  was  bom  at 
Graefentoma,  in  the  principalis  of  Gotha»  June  (MU,  1766^  and  died 
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at  Copenbagen,  March  26tb.,  1836.  She  was  sister  to  the  celebrated 
and  learned  Bishop  Mttnter,  of  Iceland,  and  wii^  of  fbe  DanbH 

coRfcrence  counsellor  Brun.  Enoooiaged  by  the  example  of  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  she  became  an  aathor,  and  obtained  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  Her  prose  writinps,  though 
not  of  the  first  order,  are  yet  far  above  mediocrity.  She  i.^  bout 
known  as  the  anfhor  of  songs  of  liberty,  written  wlien  Philhellenic 
enthusiasm  prevailed  all  over  Germany.  Almost  all  her  poetic  pro^ 
Mictions  are  tinctiued  with  a  sad  and  meUwcholy  feeling. 

BRUN,  MilDAMB  L£, 

Was  a  French  artiste  or  painter,  who  gained  conridemhle  re]m« 
tation  at  Paris.  Her  paintings,  liistorical  pieces  as  well  as  portraits^ 
were  exhibited  in  the  Louvre.  Madame  de  Gcnlis  speaks  lA'  the 
talents  of  Madame  le  Bnni  with  much  warmth  of  praise,  and  com* 
plains  that  the  men  sought  to  depreciate  her  paintings  because  she 
was  a  woman. 

BRUNORO,  BONA  LOMBARDI, 

Was  bom  in  1417,  in  Sacco,  a  little  village  in  Vattellino.  IIcT 
pazents  were  obsenre  peasants,  of  whom  we  have  but  little  inftnr* 
matlon.  The  father,  Gabriel  Lombard!,  a  private  soldier,  died 
while  she  was  an  infant;  and  her  mother  not  surviving  him  lon<r, 
the  little  girl  was  left  to  the  charge  of  anaiint,  a  hard-working 
countrywoman,  and  an  uncle,  an  nnmhie  cntate. 

Bona,  in  her  simple  peasant  station,  exhibited  intelligence,  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  personal  beauty,  which  raised  her  to  a 
certain  consideration  in  the  estimation  of  her  companions;  and  the 
neigbbouriiood  boasted  of  the  beauty  of  Bona,  when  an  incident  oc> 
conned  which  was  to  raise  her  to  a  most  nnexpeeled  rank.  In  the 
war  between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Vcnetiaiis,  the  hitter  had 
been  routed  and  driven  from  Vattellina,  Piccinino,  the  Milanese 
Gt  iicral,  upon  departing  to  follow  up  his  advant^iges,  left  Captain 
Brunoro,  a  Parmesan  gentleman,  to  maintain  a  camp  in  Morbcgno, 
9B  a  central  position  to  maintain  the  con<|aered  country.  One  day* 
after  a  bunting  party,  he  stopped  to  repose  himself,  in  a  grove 
where  many  of  the  peasants  were  assembled  for  some  rustic  fes- 
tival ;  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  loveliness  of  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen.  Upon  entering  into  eonTersatlon  with  her,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  ingenui^  and  spirited  tone  of  her  replies.  Speaking  of  the 
adventure  on  his  return  home,  everv'body  told  him  that  Bona 
Lombard i  had  acknowledged  claims  to  admiration.  Brunoro,  re- 
maining through  the  summer  in  that  district,  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  ftdr  peasant;  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
worth  and  character,  lie  at  last  determined  to  make  her  the  com- 
panion of  bis  life;  their  marriage  was  not  declared  at  first,  but,  to 
pres  ent  a  separation,  however  temporary,  3ona  was  induced  to  put 
OQ  the  dress  of  an  officer.  She  accompaided  her  husband  in  battle, 
fimgbt  by  his  side,  and,  regardless  of  her  own  safety,  seemed  to 
be  merely  an  added  arm  to  shield  and  assist  Brunoro.  He  incurring 
the  anger  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was  seized  by  means  of  an  am- 
buscade, and  plunged  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  would  probably 
have  finished  his  days,  but  for  the  untiring  and  well-planned  eflbrts 
of  bis  wife,  wlio  had  the  happincBS  of  effecting  his  release  on  this 
as  also  on  another  occasion. 
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Bona  was  not  only  gifted  with  fhe  fsminine  qnalities  of  domesde 
aflbction  and  a  well-balanced  intellect ;  in  the  hottest  battles,  her 
bravery  and  power  of  manajxin^^  her  troops  were  quite  remarkable ; 
of  these  feats  there  are  many  instances  recorded.  She  was,  how- 
eyer,  destined  to  loro  her  husband  withoalpossibility  of  recovering 
him;  he  died  in  1468.  When  this  intrepid  heroine,  victor  in 
battles,  and,  rising  above  all  adversity,  wa-s  bowed  by  a  sorrow 
resulting  from  affection,  she  declared  she  could  not  survive  Brunoro. 
She  caused  a  tomb  to  be  made,  in  which  their  remains  couid  be 
united;  and,  after  seeing  the  work  completed,  she  gradoally  sank 
into  a  iaagnid  state»  which  terminated  in  her  death. 

BRUNTON,  MARY, 

Authoress  of  ''Self-Contror'  and  ^'Discipline/'  two  novels  of  supe- 
rior merit,  was  bom  on  the  let  of  Kovember,  1778.  She  was  a 

native  of  Bnrrey,  in  Orkney,  a  small  island  of  aboat  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  Ilcr  father  was  Colonel 
Balfour,  of  Elwick,  and  her  mother  was  niece  of  Field-marshal  Lord 
Ligonicr,  in  whose  house  she  had  resided  before  her  marriage, 
llary  was  carefhily  ednoited,  and  tanght  French  and  Italian  by 
her  mother.  She  was  also  sent  to  Edinburgh;  but  when  she 
was  sixteen  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  care  of  the  family  de- 
volved on  her.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brunton,  minister  of  Bolton,  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1808,  Mr.  Brunton 
was  called  to  Edinboxgli,  and  there  his  wife  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  literary  persons,  and  of  cultivating  her  mind.  "Self-Control," 
her  first  novel,  was  published  anonymously  in  1811.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  sold  in  a  month,  and  a  second  and  third  called  for. 
Her  next  work  was  ^Discipline,"  a  novel  of  the  religions  class,  to 
which  "Self-Control"  belonged.  She  died  in  1818,  leaving  an  nnfln- 
ished  novel  called  "Emeliue,"  afterwards  published  with  a  memoir 
of  the  authoress,  by  her  husband. 

Her  private  character  was  in  harmony  with  her  writings;  she 
tanght  all  within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  by  her  amiable 
deportment,  how  beautiful  are  the  characteristics  of  the  true  christian 
lady,  as  she  now  teaches  the  readers  of  her  excellent  worlcs  the 
theory  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue. 

BUCHAK,  COUNTESS  0F» 

Sister  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  crowned  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  at  Scone,  March  29th.,  1306,  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whose  duty  it  was,  but  whose  fears  prevented  him  from  perfonuing  it. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  the  First  of  England,  and,  for 
six  years  confined  in  a  wooden  cage*  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
Berwick  castle. 

BUCHAN,  ELSPETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fitmy 
Can,  which  is  the  half-way  house  between  Banff  and  Portsoy,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  where  he  was  still  living  in  1787  at  the  age 
of  ninety.  His  danghter  Elspetb,  or  Elisabeth,  was  bom  in  1788; 
and  when  she  was  twenty-one  was  sent  to  Glasgow  to  find  herself 
a  place.  She  there  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Martin,  one  of 
the  principal  proprietors  of  the  delil-work  manufactory.  She  was 
not  Jong  in  this  sitoatUm  befbie  she  married  Bobert  Bnchan»  one 
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of  the  workmeD  in  the  service  of  the  same  Mr.  Martin.  Kdjcrt 
and  Elspeth  BQchaa  Mem  to  have  Ilred  happily  together,  and  had 
many  children,  whom  they  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
station.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Mrs.  Buclian  was  an  oplsco- 
palian,  but  her  husband  being  a  buigher  seceder,  she  adopted  his 
principles.  She  had  always  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  scriptarea, 
and  taking  many  passages  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  she  changed 
her  opinions  greatly,  and  about  1778,  she  became  the  promulgator 
of  many  singular  doctrines,  and  soon  brou<rht  ovor  to  her  notions 
Mr.  Hugh  White,  who  was  the  settled  relief  minister  of  lr\'ine. 
She  continued  to  make  new  conyerts  till  April,  1790,  when  the 
populace  of  Irvine  rose,  assembled  ronnd  Mr.  White*3  house,  and 
broke  the  window?:;  and  Mrs.  Huchan  with  all  her  converts,  to  the 
number  of  forty-six  persons,  left  Irvine.  The  Buchanitcs  (for  so 
they  were  called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  old  and  new  Cuumock, 
baited  three  days  at  Kirconncl,  passed  through  Sangahar  and 
Thomhill,  and  then  settled  at  a  farm-house,  the  out-houses  of  which 
they  had  all  along  possessed,  paying  for  them,  and  for  whatever 
they  wanted.  This  farm- bouse  is  two  miles  south  of  Thumhill, 
and  about  thirteen  miles  finom  DomlHea.  • 

The  Buchanites  paid  great  attention  to  the  Bible,  ahrayi  reading 
it  or  carrying  it  about  with  them.  They  read,  sang  hymns,  preached, 
and  conversed  much  about  religion ;  declared  the  last  day  to  Ikj 
near,  and  that  no  one  of  their  company  should  ever  die  or  be 
buried,  but  soon  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  when  all 
the  wicked  would  be  struck  dead,  and  remain  so  one  thonsand 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  Buchanites  would  undergo  an  agree- 
able change,  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence 
they  should  return  to  this  eartii,  and  with  the  Loid  Jesus  aa  their 
king,  possess  it  one  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  devil 
should  be  chained.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  devil  would 
be  loosed,  the  wicked  restored  to  life,  and  both  would  {i.^^sail  their 
camp,  but  be  repulsed  by  the  Buchanitcs,  fighting  manfully  with 
Christ  for  thefar  leader. 

The  Buchanites  neither  marry,  nor  consider  thcrapelves  bound  by 
conjugal  duties,  nor  care  for  carnal  enjoyments.  But  having  one 
purse,  they  live  like  brothers  and  sisters  a  holy  life  as  the  angels 
of  God.  They  follow  no  employment,  being  commanded  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,  but,  observing  how  the  young  ravens  are 
fed,  and  the  lilies  grow,  they  assure  themselves  God  will  much  more 
feed  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed,  sometimes  worked  for  peo])le 
in  their  neighbourhood,  but  they  refused  all  kind  of  payment,  and 
declared  that  their  whole  object  in  wwking,  was  to  mix  with  the 
world  and  inculcate  their  important  doctrines. 

Mr.  Buchan  remained  in  the  burgher-secession  communion,  and 
had  no  intercourse  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Buchan  died  in  May,  1791 ; 
and  before  her  death  her  followers  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

BUFFETt  MABQABET, 

A  Parisian  lady,  who  wrote  an  interesting  eulogy  on  learned 
women,  besides  obserratlons  on  the  French  language. 

BULWER,  LADY, 
Has  gained  an  unfortanate  celebrity  both  firom  unhappy  family 
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occurreuces,  and  fyom  the  manner  in  whicli  she  has  used  her  talents 
to  avenge  her  real  or  fS&ncled  iqjiiries.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Wheeler,  only  daughter  of  a  respectable  widow  wlio  resided  in 
London.  Miss  Wheeler  is  represented  to  have  been  "a  pale,  slender, 
beautiful  girl  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  fresh  from  college,  saw  and 
loved  her;  they  were  married  againrt  the  wishes  of  nls  mother. 
The  sequel  is  too  well  known  to  leqnlTB  detail ;  there  was  **incom- 
patibility  of  temper" — unhappiness — separation.  It  was  not  till 
after  this  last  event  that  Lady  Bulwer  became  an  author;  we 
regret  to  say  that  her  pen  has  not  improved  the  respect  we  should 
like  to  entertain  for  one  who  has  suffered.  She  is  unquestionably 
a  woman  of  talents;  but  her  genius  is  not  always  well-directed. 
There  is,  throughout  her  works  a  sort  of  daring,  a  way  of  writing 
that  seems  like  ioud  talking,  when  you  aie  disposed  to  beg  fur 
less  vociferation.  "Ghevely,"  her  first  novel,  has  some  good  scenes 
and  fine  passages,  bnt  it  is  a  book  of  which  we  cannot  approve; 
its  tendency  is  wrong,  its  views  of  life  unsound :  still  in  reading  it 
we  feel  disposed  to  make  allowance;  it  appears  like  the  outpourings 
of  a  sadly  grieved  spirit.  Her  next  work,  "The  Bubble  Family** 
ll^  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  better  book;  yet  it  is  disfigued 
by  a  coarse,  sailor-like  humour,  such  as  would  amuse  coming  fh>m 
Captain  Marryatt ;  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  it  is  sadly  out  of  keeping. 
'^Bianca  Capcllo"  shows  great  acquaintance  with  Italian  learning, 
vet  is  rather  a  dull  book.  Lady  Bnlwer,  however,  displays  so  much 
In^Drmation  upon  this  interesting  portion  of  Italian  history,  thai 
we  wonder  she  did  not  choose  the  simple  vehicle  of  memoirs  rather 
than  this  cumbrous  romance.  "The  Peer's  Daughters"  is  a  later 
novel,  and  displays  a  minute  knowledge  of  French  history  and 
mannen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Critics  havo 
praised  this  work  very  highly.  She  has  written  other  novels. 

BUKE,  CATHARINE, 

A  LKAUNED  Swedish  lady,  whose  correspondence  with  her 
country-woman,  Yandela  Skylte,  has  been  printed.  It  is  characte- 
rized by  elegance  of  language,  correctness  of  style^  and  delicacy  of 
expression.  She  died  in  1679,  aged  seventy-seven. 

BURLEIGH,   LADY  MILDRED, 

Eldest  daughter  ot  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  sister  of  Anne  Bacon, 
was  born  at  Milton,  iu  lu26.  Her  education  was  caurefuily  super- 
intended by  her  fkther,  and  she  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  with  case  and  elegance.  On  presenting  the 
Bible,  in  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
she  sent  with  it  an  epistle  in  Greek  of  her  own  composition. 

In  1546  she  married  Sur  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh, 
lord  high-treasurer  of  England,  privy-covnseUer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Lady  Burleigh  was  ver>^  happy  in  her  long  marriage  of  forty-two 
years;  she  died,  April  4th,  1669,  deeply  regretted  by  her  husband, 
who  lost  in  her  not  only  an  amiable  wlft,  but  a  Mend  whom  ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  considt  on  the  most  important  occasions, 
and  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  in  state  affairs  was  little 
inferior  to  his  own.   She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

After  her  decease.  Lord  Bnrle^h  diverted  his  sorrow  by  composing 
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*<lfeclitatioii6"  on  his  Irreparable  ]om»  in  whlcli«  alter  expressing  bis 
high  sense  of  the  admirable  virtnet  of  his  wife,  he  enumerates  her 
acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality,  many  of  which  hadt  during  her 
llfe«  been  carefully  concealed  from  himseUl 

SUBNET,  ELIZA3ETH, 

Thtrd  wifo  of  Bishop  Btimet,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Hichard  BlakCt 
Knight,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1661.  At  the  ape  of  ei;-'htecn,  she 
man-ied  Robert  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Spetchley,  witli  whom  she  wc:it 
to  Holland  to  reside  till  the  revolution  in  £nglaud,  when  they 
returned  to  Spetchley,  where  her  hnshand  died.  After  being  ft 
widow  seven  years,  she,  in  1700,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury'.  She  was  benevolent  and  exemplary  in  her  coTulnct. 
She  published  a  book  of  devotion,  which  showed  great  religious 
knowledge.  It  was  called,  ^'A  Method  of  Devotion;  or,  Rules  for 
Holy  and  Devout  Living;  with  prayers  on  several  occasions,  and 
Advices  and  Devotions  for  the  Holy  Sacrament:  written  by  Mrs. 
Burnet."  She  died  in  1709,  and  was  Imricd  at  Spetchley,  near  her 
first  husband,  according  to  a  promise  made  to  him  during  his  lifb. 

A  constant  journal  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Burnet,  of  her  llf^ ;  every 
evening  she  devoted  some  time  to  recollections  of  the  past  day,  by 
way  of  avoiding  in  future  any  errors  into  which  she  ini^?ht  have  failcn. 
Tht)up;Ii  without  learning,  she  possessed  an  acute  and  active  mind ; 
theology  continued  to  be  her  favourite  study,  to  which,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  tiie  times  and  of  her  own  sitaatlon,  she  had  been  more 
particular! 3'  led.  She  also  made  some  progress  in  geometry  and 
philosophy  :  but  she  valued  knowledge  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an 
end,  as  it  hafl  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  mind.  By  the 
austerities  of  iier  piety,  which  was  exalted  to  enthusiasm,  she  injured 
her  oonstitntion ;  bat,  in  her  seal  for  specolative  opinions,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  candour  and  benevolence ;  she  considered  the  regulation 
of  her  conduct,  and  the  purity  of  her  life,  as  the  best  evidence  of 
the  .sincerity  of  her  faith.  Her  general  manners  were  unaffected, 
cheerful,  and  conciliating;  severe  to  herself  and  candid  to  others. 
Without  external  pretence  of  ostentation,  homility,  modesty,  and 
kindness  were  her  peculiar  characteristics.  In  what  was  indifferent, 
she  avoided  singularity,  and  confonned  with  moderation  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  customs  suited  to  her  station  and  rank. 

BURT,  ELIZABETH, 

Dauohteb  of  Captain  Lawrence,  was  bom  at  Linton,  Cambridge- 
shire,  and  married  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Huntingdonshire ;  and  after  his 

death,  Samuel  Bur}-,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Bristol.  She  excelled 
in  iier  knowledge  of  divinity,  mathematics,  and  the  leanied  lan- 
guages, and  was  noted  for  her  piety.  She  particularly  applied  her- 
self to  the  stndy  of  Hebrew,  in  which,  by  unwearied  application 
and  practice,  she  became  a  proficient.  She  \vi'ote  critical  remarks 
upon  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
were  found  among  her  papers  after  her  decease.  She  was  a  good 
musician,  and  spoke  French  with  ease  and  fluency.  She  took  great 
interest  in  ttao  study  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  which  she  ftequently 
made  useful  among  those  by  whom  she  w:\s  surrounded. 

Her  beneficcDce  and  generosity  were  habitual  aiul  persevering, 
and  often  exerted  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that  at  one  time  she 
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serioosly  impaired  her  ibitnne.  Slie  died  at  Bristol,  in  1720,  aged 

seventy- six. 

Mrs.  Bury  often  regretted  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex,  who,  by 
then'  habits  of  education,  and  the  customs  of  society,  were  illiber- 
ally excluded  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  She  con- 
tended that  mind  was  of  no  sex,  and  that  man  was  no  less  an  enemy 
to  himself  tlian  to  woman,  in  confining  her  attention  to  frivolous 
attainments.  She  often  spoke  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  her 
own  obligations  to  her  father  and  her  preceptors,  for  having  risen 
superior  to  these  unworthy  prejudices,  and  opened  to  her  the  sources 
of  inteliectnal  enjoyment. 

BURY,  LADY  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  in  her  youth  esteemed  "The  beauty  of  the  Ai^le  family." 
As  I«ady  Charlotte  Campbell,  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  IMends 

of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  notice  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  the 
highest  rank  whose  taste  for  literature  enables  her  to  appreciate 
genius,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  flattering  to  a  young  poet  whoso 
fame  was  yet  to  be  established.  Lady  Charlotte  after  she  became  a 
widow,  was  left  in  moderate  circumstances  with  a  fiunilv  to  adyanee : 
this  state  of  things  recommended  her  to  an  office  in  the  household 
of  tlie  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  where  she  was 
admitted  to  the  close  intimacy  of  her  mistress,  from  whom  she  received 
every  sort  of  kindness,  including  large  presents  in  money.  She 
seems  to  have  but  indifferently  requited  these  benefits,  by  a  very 
scandalous  i)iiblication,  entitled,  "Diary  ilhistrative  of  the  times  of 
George  the  Fourth,"  in  which,  all  the  foibles  of  the  unfortunate 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  This  book  appeared 
anonymously,  but  as  it  underwent  a  most  scathing  review  fkom 
Lord  Brougham,  in  which  he  proclaimed  the  author,  and  as  Lady 
Charlotte  never  offered  any  dcTiial,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
is  the  delinquent.  She  has  written  a  great  number  of  what  are 
termed  '^Fashionable  novels,"  which  have  not  survived  their  little 
hour.  Some  of  them,  if  tluit  may  he  considered  an  honour,  have 
been  drawn  fVom  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  simk  to  be 
repubUshed  in  America,  in  the  twenty-live  cent  form,  to  augment 
the  iimuense  supply  of  steamboat  and  rail-car  literature.  We  will 
add  the  names  of  some  thus  distinguished.  '^A  Marriage  in  High 
Life *<The  Divorce  $**  <«Love  ;**  «*The  Separation    "Flirtation &c 


CALAGE,    DE    PECII  DE, 

Was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  She  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  She  obtained  the  prize  for 
poetry,  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse,  several  times. 

CALA  VRESE,     M  AKI  A, 

Was  ])orn  at  Rome  in  I486,  and  was  thought  a  good  historical 
painter,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  fresco.  She  worked  for  some  time  at 
Naples,  but  died  at  Rome  in  1542. 

CALDEKON  DE  LA  BAKCA,  FRANCES  EUSKINE, 
la  by  birth  a  nati79  of  Scotland,  her  £ather  being  a  descendant 
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of  the  Earls  of  Bachan,  and  a  jmndson  of  the  oeletyrated  Gokmel 

Gardiner,  niciitioned  in  Scott*8  **Wavorley,"  who  fell  at  Preston -Pana. 
Tht'  wife  of  Colonel  Gardiner  was  Lady  Frances  Erskine,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchaii,  and  famous  in  her  time  both  for  her  l)eauty 
and  her  correspondence  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  well  as  other  cele- 
brated divines.  Mr.  Inglis»  the  flither  of  Madame  de  Calderon,  lost 
his  property  when  she  was  quite  young,  and,  in  consequence,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Normandy,  where  they  resided  for  several 
years.  After  her  fatlicr's  decease,  Miss  Inglis  accompanied  her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  America.  For  six  vears  Fanny 
Inglis  assisted  in  the  instmctioii  of  a  school,  estahlisned  by  her 
mother  and  sister  in  Boston,  and  was  considered  an  cxcellont 
teacLer.  This  portion  of  her  history  is  a  model  for  young  ladies, 
who  should  cheerfully  assist  in  sustaining  themselves  and  others 
dear  to  them,  whenever  such  necessity  occurs.  Fanny  Inglis  while 
in  adversity  showed  herself  worthy  of  estimation  and  esteem,  and 
the  honour  she  gained  is  all  the  higher,  because  paid  to  her  telents 
and  virtues  when  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  withdrawn. 

In  1838,  Miss  Inglis  was  married  to  his  Excellency  Don  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  a  collateral  descendant,  we  believe,  of  the  great  drama- 
tist, Calderon,  and  went  to  reside  at  Washington.  In  1840,  M.  de 
Calderon  being  appointed  to  Mexico,  they  passed  two  years  there, 
and  the  experiences  of  those  years  have  been  recorded  in  the 
book  which  has  rendered  Madame  Calderon  so  justly  celebrated. 
Her  work  entitled  **Ufe  in  Mexico,"  was  pnblished  in  1848;  It  is 
written  in  a  spirited,  graphic,  and  fascinating  style,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  the  brilliant  pictures  in  it  are  drawn  from 
nature ;  by  reading  it  wc  obtain  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  trop- 
ical life,  and  the  habits  of  the  Mexicans  of  all  classes,  for  she 
observes  eveiything.  The  general  accuracy  of  her  accoont  bas 
never  been  questioned,  while  a  slight  vein  of  romance  running 
through  her  description,  has  infused  a  spirit  of  life  and  vivacity 
into  her  b(x>k,  making  it  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  useful  work. 
In  1844,  M.  Calderon  being  again  named  minister  to  the  United 
States,  the  family  returned  to  Washington,  where  they  have  since 
resided.  During  the  last  seven  years,  nf^er  three  years  of  devoted 
study,  Madame  Calderon  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  she  has  embraeed  the  true  faith. 

CALLCOTT,  LADY, 

Wife  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  R.  A.,  was  the  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  George  Dundas.  She  was  bom  in  1788,  and  in  1801)  mar- 
ried Captain  Thomas  Graham,  of  the  British  navy,  and  went  with 
him  to  India.  She  returned  to  England,  after  having  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  published  her  travels  in  1^12. 
She  went  aftenvards  to  Italy,  and  in  1820  published  a  work  called 
"Three  Months  in  the  Environs  of  Rome  and  also  "The  Memoirs 
of  the  Lifb  of  Ponsrin.**  In  1822,  Mrs.  Grsham  accompanied  lier 
husband  to  South  America;  during  the  \oyage,  Captain  Graham 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Valparaiso.  While  in  South  Ameiica, 
Mrs.  Cfraham  became  the  instructress  of  Donna  Maria,  now  Qneen 
of  Portugal.  Some  years  after,  she  married  Mr.  Callcott.  She  died 
in  England,  1843.  Her  other  published  works  were  «*History  of 
Stoain;"  "Essays  towards  the  History  of  Painting;"  "Scripture 
Herbal and  some  books  for  children. 
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CALPHURNIA, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  was 
killed,  in  79,  in  consequence  of  approaching  too  near  to  Mount 
VesoTint,  when  it  was  u  a  state  of  eruption,  must  have  been  a 
woman  of  superior  character,  by  the  manner  in  wlilch  her  husband 
spoke  of  her,  and  the  strong  affection  he  seems  to  have  l)orae 
her;  in  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Hispulla,  he  says:— 

*'As  you  are  an  example  of  every  virtue,  and  as  you  tenderly 
loved  your  excellent  brother,  whose  daughter  (to  whom  you  sup- 
plied the  place  of  both  ])arcnts)  you  considered  as  your  own,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  she  proves  worthy  of 
her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  worthy  of  her  grandfather.  She 
has  great  talents;  she  is  an  admirable  economist;  and  she  loves 
me  with  an  entire  affection :  a  sure  sign  of  her  cliastity.  To  these 
qualities,  she  unites  a  taste  for  literature,  insjjired  by  her  tender- 
ness for  me.  She  has  collected  my  works,  which  she  reads  per- 
petually, and  even  learns  to  repeat.  When  I  am  to  speak  in  public* 
she  places  herself  as  near  to  me  as  possible,  under  cover  of  her 
veil,  and  listens  with  delight  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  me. 
She  sings  my  verses,  and,  untaught,  adapts  them  to  her  lute:  iove 
is  her  only  instructor." 

In  a  letter  to  Calphumla,  Pliny  writes ;  **My  eager  desire  to  see 
▼on  is  incredible.  Love  is  its  first  spring ;  the  next,  that  we  have 
Dcen  so  seldom  separated.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
thinking  of  you.  In  the  day  also,  at  those  hours  in  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  you,  my  feet  carry  me  spontaneuu.siy  to 
your  apartment,  whence  I  constantly  return  out  of  humour  and 
dejected,  as  if  you  had  refused  to  admit  me.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  day  only  that  affords  relief  to  my  disquiet ;  the  time  dedi- 
cated to  pleading  the  causes  of  my  friends.  Judge  what  a  life 
mine  must  be,  wlien  labour  is  my  rest,  aud  when  cares  and  per* 
piexities  are  my  only  comforts.  Adieu.** 

CALPURNI  A, 

Daughter  of  Lucius  Piso,  of  an  ancient  and  an  honourable 
fhmily  in  Rome,  married  Osesar,  after  his  divorce  ftrom  his  third 
wife,  Pompcia.  In  her  he  found  a  wife  such  as  he  desired,  whose 
propriety  of  conduct  placed  her  "above  suspicion."  To  her  virtues 
she  added  beauty,  talents,  prudence,  an  extraordinary  eloquence, 
and  a  gcnerubity  and  maguanimity  of  mind  truly  Koman.  Unmoved 
by  all  reverses  of  fortune,  she  showed  herself  equally  dignified 
when  wife  to  Caesar,  senator  of  Rome,  as  when  consort  to  the 
master  of  the  world.  Warned,  as  she  thouglit,  in  a  dream,  of  her 
husband's  fate,  she  entreated  him  not  to  leave  his  house  on  the 
ides  of  March ;  but,  utiged  by  the  conspirators,  he  disregarded  her 
prayerci,  and  was  assassinated  beibre  his  return,  March  15th., 
b.  C.  M. 

Calpuniia,  superior  to  the  weakness  of  ordinary  minds,  pronounced 

{)ubliciy,  in  the  rostra,  the  funeral  eulogium  of  her  husband  iu  an 
mpressive  and  eloquent  manner.  Having  declared  a  loss  like  hers 
to  be  irreparable,  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  mourning, 

secluded  in  the  house  of  Marc  Antony,  to  whom  she  entmstod  the 
treasures  and  papers  of  Ciusar,  that  she  might  be  the  better  en* 
abled  to  avenge  his  death. 
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CAMPAN,  JANE   LOUISA  HENRIETTA, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  1752.   She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Genet, 

first  clerk  in  the  otticc  of  the  Minister  of  Foroiini  Affairs.  He  was 
fond  of  literature,  atid  communicated  a  tiiste  tor  it  to  his  daugliter, 
who  early  displayed  considerable  talents.  She  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  fbreign  languages,  particularly  the  Italian  and  English, 
and  was  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  reading  and  recitation.  These 
acquisitions  procured  for  lier  tlic  place  of  reader  to  the  Frcncli 
princesses,  daughters  ot  Louis  tlie  Fifteenth.  On  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Antoinette  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  tlie  Sixteenth, 
Mademoiselle  Genet  was  attached  to  her  suite,  and  eontlnnedt 
during  twenty  year?,  to  occupy  a,  situation  about  her  person. 

Her  general  intelligence  and  talent  for  observation  enabled  ^ladamc 
Campan,  in  the  course  of  her  service,  to  collect  the  materials  for 
her  **Memoirs  of  the  Private  Lifb  of  the  Queen  of  France,**  fint 
published  in  Paris,  and  translated  and  printed  in  London,  1823,  in 
two  volumes.  This  work  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  informa- 
tion it  atfords,  but  is  also  very  creditable  to  tlie  literary  talents  of 
the  authoress.  Soon  after  lier  appointment  at  court.  Mademoiselle 
Genet  was  married  to  M.  Campan,  son  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 

?aeen'8  closet.  When  Maria  Antoinette  was  made  a  prisoner,  Madame 
iampan  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  royal  unstress, 
and  share  her  imprisomuent,  which  was  refused.  Madame  Campan 
was  witti  the  queen  at  the  storming  of  the  Tuilleries,  on  the 
10th.  of  August,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life ;  and  under 
the  rule  of  Robespierre,  she  came  near  being  .sent  to  the  guillotine. 
After  the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  slie  retired  to  the  country  and  opened 
a  private  seminary  for  young  ladies,  which  she  conducted  with 
great  saccess.  Josephine  Beanhamais  sent  her  daughter  Hortense, 
to  the  seminary  of  Madame  Campan.  She  had  also  the  sisters  of 
the  Emperor  under  her  care.  In  180B,  Napoleon  founded  the  school 
of  Ecouen,  for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  ofticers  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  appointed  Madame  Cauipan  to  superintend  it.  This 
faistitntion  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  iuid 
Madame  Campan  retired  to  Nantes,  where  she  partly  prepared  her 
"Memoir.s,"  and  other  works. 

She  died  in  1822,  aged  seventy.  After  her  decease,  her  "Private 
Journal"  was  published  ^  also  **Familiar  Letters  to  her  Friends,'* 
and  a  work,  which  she  considered  her  most  important  one,  entitled 
"niotights  on  Education.*' 

CAMPBELL,  DOBOTHEA  PBIMROSE, 

Was  a  native  of  Lerwicic,  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  1816t. 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  were  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  made  her  acquaintance  when  he 
visited  the  Northern  Isles  two  years  previously.  The  character 
of  her  poetry*  chiefly  suggested  by  the  wild  rough  scenery 
amid  which  she  lived,  is  healthy  in  tone  and  moral  in  sentiment. 
Unlike  most  authors,  she  seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
people  about  her,  and  to  have  gained  "honour  in  her  own  country 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  nothing  else,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
onr  '■remarlKable  women.** 
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CAMPIGLIA,  MADDALENA, 

Was  a  native  of  Vicenza,  and  born  in  1550.  She  was  educated 
in  a  nunnery,  and  celebrated  for  her  literary  talents.  She  dedi- 
cated one  of  her  works  to  Torquato  Xassa,  with  whom  she  cor- 
responded. She  wiote,  among  other  works,  ^'Azione  Dramatica,*' 
pubUsbed  in  1688.  Her  tetli  occurred  in  1595. 

CANTARINI,  CHIARA, 

Was  bom  in  Lucca,  where  she  always  resided.  She  was  well 
versed  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  held  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  the  leamed  men  of  her  ttane.  A  coUeetton  d  her 
""Poenis,"  and  a  volume  of  her  ^Letters,**  hare  been  published. 
She  died  in  1597. 

CANTOPOLI,  GENEVRA, 

A  FEMALE  artist  of  Bologna,  pupil  of  Elizabeth  Sirani.  She 
practised  historical  painting  with  sncoets;  and  in  the  chnrch  of 

St.  Procolo,  in  Bologna,  is  a  picture  by  her  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 

of  which  good  judges  speak  favourably,  as  they  do  of  some  of 
her  other  altar-pieces;  particularly  of  St.  Toinmaso  di  Villanuovo, 
in  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore.  Her  personal  history  is  unknown.  She 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  centniy. 

CAPELLO,  BIANCA, 

Descended  from  the  noble  house  of  the  Capelli,  at  Venice,  and 
daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello»  was  bom  in  1545.  Opposite  to  her 
&ther's  house,  the  Salviatti,  a  great  mercantile  familv  of  Florence, 
had  established  a  bank,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  Pietro 
Buonaventuri,  a  Florentine  youth  of  obscure  extraction,  whom  they 
had  engaged  as  clerk.  Buonaventuri,  handsome,  adventurous,  and 
addicted  to  intrigue,  gained  the  affections  of  Bianca,  whom  he  deceived 
by  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the  bank.  Alter 
their  intercourse  had  been  carried  on  for  some  tbne  in  secresf, 
the  effects  of  it  became  such  as  could  not  be  concealed,  and  to 
avoid  the  terrors  of  a  life -long  imprisonment  in  a  cloister,  Bianca 
resolved  to  elope  with  her  lover.  Taking  a  casket  of  jewels  that 
belonged  to  her  fiither,  she  left  Venice  by  night,  and  at  length 
safely  arrived  with  Buonaventuri  at  Florence,  and  was  lodged  in 
his  father's  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  She  had 
been  married  to  Buonaventuri  on  the  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna. 
She  lived  for  some  time  i^ith  her  husband  in  obscurity,  continually 
under  apprehensions  of  being  discovered  by  emissaries  ftom  Venice, 
where  her  elopement  had  excited  great  indignation,  not  only  in 
her  family,  but  among  all  the  aristocracy.  The  uncle  of  her  hus- 
band, wlio  was  accused  of  haviug  been  aware  of  his  nephew's 
presumption,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died;  and 
Bianca's  attendant  and  confidant,  whom  thejr  had  neglected  to 
take  with  tlicm,  met  with  a  fate  equally  severe. 

At  length  accident,  or  contrivance,  introduced  her  to  the  notice 
of  Francis,  son  of  Francis,  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  ou  whom  his 
father  had  devolved  all  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  sovereignty. 
The  wonderful  beauty  and  engaging  manners  of  Bianca  made  such 
an  impresaion  on  Francis,  that  he  offered  to  protect  hei,  negociated 
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in  her  favour  ivith  her  fHends  at  Venice,  and  on  fUhire  of  tiieoeM» 
dfew  her  ftom  her  obscure  situation,  settled  her  in  a  splendid 

palace,  and  spent  the  prentept  part  of  his  time  in  her  company, 
lie  created  Bnonaventuri  his  chamberlain,  and  consulted  him  on  all 
the  affairs  of  the  sute.  This  greatly  offended  the  Florentines,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  tyranny  and  haughtiness  osoal  In  ibreign 
&vouritcs  of  low  origin. 

In  15CG,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Francis  to  Donna  Joanna  of 
Austria,  a  marriage  of  expediency,  Bianca  was  introduced  at  court, 
and  became  the  centre  of  general  admiration;  and  the  captivated 
Francis  solemnly  promised  to  make  her  his  wife,  In  case  they  should 
mutually  be  freed  from  their  ])rescnt  cnga^^enicnts. 

Buonaventuri,  having  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  high 
ranlty  which  he  openly  prociaiiued,  while  he  liehaved  with  the 
greatest  Insolence  to  her  fiimily,  was  assassinated  In  the  streets  one 
nlght»  In  1569.  Francis,  who  had  connived  at  his  fate,  allowed  the 
murderers  to  escape,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Bianca,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  through  ail  (»ome  atlection  for  her  first 
husband. 

Bianca  was  now  openly  proclaimed  the  mistress  of  Fnyicls»  who 

could  hardly  separate  himself  from  her  to  perform  the  necessary 
duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  station.  She  exerted  all  her  art.  in 
gaining  over  to  her  interest  the  principal  persons  in  the  Medici 
fkmily,  particularly  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  Francis's  next  brother ; 
and  she  saeoeeded.  As  the  want  of  a  male  heir  by  his  dw^ess, 
had  been  a  great  disappointment  to  Francis,  and  even  a  natural 
son  was  passionately  desired  by  him,  Bianca,  who  had  borne  no 
child  since  her  first  daughter,  determined  to  introduce  a  supposi- 
titious child  to  him,  as  her  own.  This  scheme  she  effected  in  i576» 
and  presenting  to  her  lover  the  new-born  male  Influit  of  a  poor 
woman,  he  joyfully  received  it  as  his  own,  and  named  it  Antonio. 
Bianca  is  charged  with  several  secret  assabsinations,  perpetrated 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  those  who  were  privy  to  this 
thuidnlent  transaction.  Francis,  however^  had  a  legitimate  son  bom 
to  him  the  ensuing  year,  and  this  event  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
grand-duchess  to  him,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  Bianca's 
influence  over  him.  Bianca,  for  a  time,  retired  from  court,  but  her 
intercourse  with  Francis  was  stUl  carried  on«  though  more  secretly. 

At  length  the  death  of  the  grand-duchess,  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  grief  she  experienced  at  finding  herself  again  neglected, 
placed  the  ducal  crown  within  Bianca's  grasp ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  liatrcd  of  the  Florentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  grand-'duchess,  she  persuaded  Francis  to  fhlfil  his  promise 
of  marriage.  On  June  5fh.,  1579,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
privately;  but  her  ambition  was  to  share  publicly  with  him  the 
ducal  throne*  and  she  persuaded  him  to  complv  with  her  wishes. 

He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice,  to  inmrm  the  senate  of 
his  marriage  with  Bianca,  and  to  request  them  to  confer  on  her 
the  title  of  daughter  of  the  Republic,  which  would  give  her  pre^ 
codcnce  of  the  other  princesses  of  Italy.  That  crafty  government 
gladly  received  the  proposal,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  authority 
4>f  the  Republic ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  embassies 
ever  sent  from  Venice,  Bianca  was  solemnly  crowned  daughter  of 
the  state  which  had  bani>he<l  and  ])ersecuted  her,  proclaimed 
Qrand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  iubtaUcd  in  ail  the  honours  and 
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dignity  of  sovereignty.   This  event  occurred  October  13th.,  1579. 

Her  conduct  in  this  high  station  was  directed  to  securing  her- 
self by  obtaining  the  good-wlU  of  the  different  merobera  of  the 
Medici  family,  and  reconciling  their  differences;  in  this  her  per- 
suasive manners,  and  great  prudence  and  judgment,  rendered  lier 
successful.  But  she  never  conciliated  the  atfections  of  her  subjects, 
who  had  always  hated  her  as  the  seducer  of  their  prince,  and 
regarded  her  as  an  abandoned  woman,  capable  of  every  crime. 
A  thousand  absurd  stories  of  her  cruelty  and  propensity  to  magi- 
cal arts  were  propagated,  some  of  which  are  still  part  of  tlie 
popular  traditions  of  Florence.  In  return,  she  employed  a  number 
of  spies,  who,  by  their  information,  enabled  her  to  deftat  all 
machinations  against  herself  and  the  duke. 

In  1582,  the  son  of  Francis  by  his  former  grand-duchess  died, 
and  soon  after  the  grand -duke  declared  Antonio  his  lawful  heir. 
Yet  it  is  said  Biauca  had  confessed  to  Francis  that  he  was  only 
a  snpposititioas  child;  and  this  strange  contradiction  throws  a 
mystery  upon  the  real  parentage  of  Antonio.  Ferdinand,  brother, 
and  next  heir  to  Francis,  was  rendered  jealous  of  his  brother  by 
this  report ;  but  Bianca  effected  an  apparent  reconciliation  between 
them,  and  Ferdinand  came  to  Florence  in  October,  1587.  He  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hmiting 
villa  of  Poggio  de  Cajano,  whither  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
his  brother  and  Bianca;  and  two  days  after,  Bianca  was  seized 
with  the  same  complaint — a  kind  of  fever.  They  both  died  after 
a  week's  illness,  Francis  being  forty,  and  Bianca  fbrty-four  years 
of  age.  F^inand  has  been  accused,  but  in  all  probability  unjustly, 
of*having  poisoned  them.  Their  remains  were  carried  to  Florence, 
where  Ferdinand  would  not  allow  the  body  of  Bianca  to  be  interred 
in  the  family  vault,  and  treated  her  memory  otherwise  Avith  great 
indignity;  he  also  had  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  publicly  recog- 
nised. This  behadoor  was  probably  caused  by  the  accusations  the 
enemies  of  Bianca  poured  into  his  ear.  His  subsequent  conduct 
proves  the  different  feelings  that  came  when  time  for  reflection 
had  been  allowed  him.  He  solemnly  adopted  Auttmio  as  his 
nephew,  gave  him  an  establishment  suited  to  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  settled  a  liberal  annuity  on  Bianca*s  father,  and  made 
presents  to  the  officers  of  her  household. 

On  a  survey  of  the  life  of  Bianca  Capcllo,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  qualities  of  her  heart,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  powers  of  her  mind,  by  which,  amidst  innumerable 
obstacles,  she  maintained,  undiminished,  through  life,  that  ascend- 
ency which  her  i)ersonal  cliarms  had  first  given  her  over  the 
affections  of  a  capricious  prince.  The  determination  and  perseverance 
with  which  she  prosecuted  her  plans,  sufficiently  testify  her  energy 
and  talents;  if>  in  effecting  the  end  proposed,  she  was  a  little 
scrupulous  respecting  the  means,  the  Italian  character,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  the  disadvantages  attending  her  entrance  into 
the  world,  subjected  to  artifice  and  entangled  in  iVaud,  must  sot 
be  forgotten.  Brought  up  in  retirement  and  obscurity,  thrown  at 
once  into  the  most  trying  situations,  her  prudence,  her  policy,  her 
self-goverrunent,  her  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  means 
of  subjecting  it,  are  not  less  rare  than  admirable.  She  possessed 
singular  penetration  in  discemiug  characters,  and  the  weaknesses 
of  those  with  whom  she  converiedt  which  she  skUlftilly  adapted 
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to  her  purposes,  by  an  eloquence,  soft,  insinuating,  and  powerful, 
she  prevailed  over  her  friends;  while,  by  ensnaring  thenn  in  their 
own  devices,  slie  made  her  enemies  snbsenrient  to  her  views.  Such 
was  the  fasi'ination  of  her  manners,  that  the  prejudices  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  li.'Ued,  yi*'lded,  in  her  presence,  to  admiration 
and  delight.  Nothing  seemed  too  arduous  for  her  talents;  inex- 
haustible in  resource,  whatever  she  undertook  she  found  means  to 
accomplish. 

Miij-estic,  heautiful,  animated,  eloquent,  and  insinuatinji:,  Bianca 
Capello  commanded  all  liearts;  a  power  of  which  the  coldness  and 
tranquillity  of  her  own  enabled  her  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmost. 
Though  she  early  lost  that  heauty  which  had  gained  her  the 
heart  of  the  capricious  Francis,  the  powers  of  her  mind  enabled 
her  to  retain  to  the  last  an  undinn'nishcd  ascendency  over  hini. 

We  learn  from  this  example  of  perverted  female  influence  the 
great  need  of  judicious  education  for  the  sex.  Had  Bianca  Capello 
been,  in  early  youth,  blessed  with  such  oppoitnnities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  receiving  the  appreciation  her  genius  deserved,  as 
were  the  happy  lot  of  Laura  liassi,  what  a  diflerence  would  have 
been  wrought  in  the  character  and  history  of  this  brilliant  Venetian 
lady! 

CAPILLAKA, 

A  pBRuviAir  princess,  who,  having  become  a  widow  very  young, 

retired  from  court  to  the  country,  about  the  time  that  Pizarro 
appeared  on  tlie  coast.  Capillana  received  kindly  the  jjcrsons  he 
had  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  gen- 
eraL  Piaauro  came,  and  an  attachment  soon  s])ran^  up  between 
them.  He  endeavoured  to  convert  Capillana  to  the  Ohristian  faith, 
but  for  some  time  without  success;  however,  wliil«>  studying  the 
Spanish  language,  she  became  a  Christian.  On  the  death  oi'  I'izano, 
in  1641,  she  retired  again  to  her  ret»idenee  in  the  country.  In  the 
library  of  the  Dominicans  of  Pern,  a  manuscript  of  hers  is  pre- 
served, in  which  are  painted,  by  her,  ancient  Peruvian  monuments, 
with  a  sliort  historical  explanation  in  Castilian.  There  are  also 
representations  of  many  of  their  plants,  with  curious  dissertations 
on  their  properties. 

CABEW,    LADY  ELIZABETH, 

Authoress  of  a  dramatic  piece  entitled  "Mariam,  the  fair  Queen 
of  Jewry,"  which  was  published  in  1G13;  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  of  England.    Lady  Carew  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Carew :  and  the  works  of  several  of 
her  contemporaries  are  dedicated  to  her.    There  is  not  much  of 
dramatic  interest  in  "Mariam,"  but  a  fine  vein  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  runs  through  it ;  one  of  the  choruses  on  Revenge  of  Injuries, 
has  often  been  quoted ;  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection 
of  standard  poeoy,  for  its  noble  and  generous  simplicl^. 

CAREY,    ALICE    and  PIKKBE, 

Have,  witliin  the  last  few  years,  written  poetry  tiiat  justly  places 
them  among  the  gifted  daughters  of  America.  The  lyre  seems  to 
obey  their  hearts  as  the  .fiolian  harp  does  the  wind,  every  impulse 
gushing  oat  in  song.  The  father  of  these  ladies  was  a  native  of 
Vermont  who  removed  to  Ohio  whilst  it  was  a  territoiy.  The 
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wild  place  where  he  settled  has  heeome  a  pleaaant  village,  wot  for 

ft-om  Cincinnati;  there  they  were  bom,  and  have  always  resided. 
The  father  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his  children ;  surely  with 
such  treasures  ho  must  be  rich  indeed.  The  excellent  mother  of 
these  sweet  singers'  is  no  kmger  living;  the  daughters  aie  tbus 
invested  with  the  matronly  duties  of  hoose-keeping,  and,  to  ti^eir 
praise  be  it  recorded,  they  never  neglect  domestte  matters  even  fbr 
the  wooings  of  the  Muse. 

Griswold,  in  his  "Female  Poets  of  America,"  has  thus  described 
the  characteristics  of  these  sisters.  *'Alice  Carey  evinces  in  many  of 
her  poems  a  genuine  imagination  and  a  crcntive  energy  that  challenges 
peculiar  praise.  We  have  perhaps  no  other  author,  so  young,  in 
whom  the  poetical  faculty  is  so  iargelv  developed.  Her  sister  writes 
with  vigour,  and  a  hopeml  and  genial  spirit,  and  there  are  many 
ftlicitiM  of  expression,  iiarticalany  in  her  later  pieceSi  ^e  refers 
more  than  Alice  to  the  common  experience,  and  hap,  perhaps,  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  that  philosophy  and  those  movements  of 
the  day,  which  look  for  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  iu  culture, 
Unrtane,  and  social  relations." 

A  volume  of  **Po€m8,  by  Alice  and  Phoebe  Carey,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1850.  "Hualco,  a  Komance  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Tez- 
cuco,"  by  Alice  Carey,  appeared  in  lb51.  The  poem  is  founded 
upon  adventures  of  a  Mexican  Prince,  before  the  conquest,  as  re- 
lated hy  Clavigero^  Torqaemada,  and  other  historians. 

CARLEMIGELLI,  ASPASIE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1775,  and  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde's  footmen.  Her  childhood  was  rendered  so 
miserable,  by  the  bad  treatment  she  received  from  her  mother, 
that  she  never  spoke  of  it  afterwards  without  the  utmost  horror. 
Obliged  very  early  to  labour  for  her  own  support,  and  left  un- 
protected by  her  parents,  she  fell  so  violently  in  love,  that  she 
became  dangerously  ill,  was  thought  deranged,  and  was  sent  to 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  But  in  her  strongest  paroxysms  she 
never  lost  her  judgment}  and  the  physicians  were  accustomed  to 
entrust  her  with  the  care  of  the  other  insane  persons.  She  was 
released,  but  imprisoned  n^ain  in  17i)3,  for  having  spoken  against 
the  revolution.  She  was  soon  set  free  again ;  but  they  had  taken 
from  her  all  that  she  possessed,  and,  tired  of  her  miserable  lilfe, 
die  cried  aloud  in  the  streets,  •*God  save  the  king  I"  But  though 
she  was  again  tried,  she  was  acquitted. 

Aspasie  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  her 
mother,  but  iu  vain.  She  next  turned  her  fur>'  against  the  depu- 
ties who  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed,  and  attempted  the  life 
of  two.  She  was  tried  for  this,  and  boldly  avowed  her  intention. 
She  would  allow  no  one  to  defend  her,  and  heard  her  condemnation 
with  the  greatest  impassibility.  She  was  guiUotiucd,  in  at 
the  age  of  twenty^  three. 

CARLEN,  £14ILY, 

Is  a  native  of  Sweden ;  her  maiden  name  was  Smith.  She  began 
her  career  as  an  authoress  very  early  in  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  means  of  her  parents,  wha  were  in  narrow  circum- 
stances. Her  inqpiratloii  ivas  thus  of  tii^  oobiest  )Uiid|  aa<ll  more 
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poetioal  than  the  AMiaet  lof«  of  flme.  Her  woriu  wm  highly 
mccessful,  soon  brought  her  into  notice,  and  obtained  her  tM 

acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  personages.  Her  amiable  char- 
acter and  exemplaiy  life  have  secured  her  couaideration  in  all  the 
circles  of  ScockhdnL 

Four  of  her  works  have  been  presented,  by  translation,  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reading  public.  They  all  display  ori^'inality  and 
inventive  genius,  together  with  a  poetic  and  impassioned  spirit; 
they  have  all  the  tault  which  proceeds  from  a  rich  and  exuberant 
imagin«tion--too  maoj  ehaneten  and  too  many  inddentis  thli 
always  weakens  the  interest,  flattens  the  pathos  of  a  ilOiyt  and 
abates  the  attention  of  the  reader.  To  "discreetly  blot,"  is  one  of 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  parts  of  an  author's  crafl;  it  requires 
judgment,  experience,  and  taste,  and  is  unattainable  by  many; 
oat  the  abilities  of  Mrs.  Carlen  appear  such  as  to  assure  her  of 
success,  if  she  would  do  wliat  the  French  wit  complained  be  had 
no  leisure  for — "take  time  to  make  her  works  shorter." 

«The  Magic  Goblet"  is  spoiled  by  a  narrative  of  crime  and 
miseiy,  introdnced  towards  the  end ;  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as 
tlte  atoiiy  hinges  on  this,  it  could  not  be  omitted ;  but  Mrs.  Carlen 
shows  plainly  that,  with  her  fertility  of  invention,  she  might  have 
constructed  a  different  plot.  "The  Hose  of  Thistle  Island"  is  too 
ceplete  with  horrors — ^thc  curtain  falls  on  too  many  of  the  dead 
end  dying.  The  marriage  of  Amman,  which  is  Tagnely  spoken  of, 
is  no  consolation — it  is  evidently  none  to  him — and  inspires  the 
reader  with  no  pleasure.  But  these  dark  picturings  belong  to 
Swedish  life;  the  people  of  that  country  have  a  hard  lot;  ignorance, 
oppression,  and  want,  never  soften  hmnan  natore. 

The  "Brothers"  and  the  "Temptations  of  WcaltV  are  not  equal 
to  the  first  two  ])roductions.  Their  beauties  and  defects  arc,  however, 
of  the  same  character.  Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Carlen  appears  to 
yield  to  few  women  of  our  day  in  original  genius.  Some  of  the 
passages  have  an  approach  to  inbllmity  In  the  descripttons  of  nature, 
and  of  moral  suffering ;  many  of  the  most  forcible  touches  cannot 
be  comprehended  or  appreciated,  bnt  in  connection  with  the  entire 
works. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  medium  of  judging  this  authoress, 
baa  been  through  particnlaily  bad  translations ;  this  pmenti  any 
remark  on  the  venous  poems  which  are  interspersed* 

CARLISLE,  ANNE, 

An  ingenious  lady,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  is  said,  by  Walpole,  to  have  obtamed  great  credit  by  her 
copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  by  her 
portraits,  taken  ftom  life.  She  died  about  the  year  1690. 

CARMENTA,    on  NICOSTRATA, 

An  ancient  poetess  of  Latium,  who  flourished  before  the  founda> 
tion  of  Rome,  in  which  city  divine  honours  were  afterwards  paid 
to  her.  According  to  Dlonysios  of  Halicamassus,  Carmenta  was 
bom  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was  known  by  her  name  of  Nicostrata. 
Her  son  Kvander  being  implicated  in  an  unintentional  homicide,  she 
ibnnd  means  for  an  emigration,  which  she  conducted  herself,  about 
fizty  years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.   She  led  2ier  ftdlowers  into 
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Ital3r,  and  establlsbed  her  son  as  king  of  that  oonDtiy,  which  after- 
wards contained  Rome.  She  ibund  it  inhabited  by  a  savage  race, 

without  religion,  without  courtc«:y,  without  agriculture.  She  tau^rht 
them  to  sow  grain,  she  polislied  them  l)y  introducing  poctr}-  and 
music,  and  she  built  their  first  temple,  and  lifted  their  thoughts 
to  a  saperintendi^g  Deity.  For  these  great  benefits  she  was  revered 
as  prophetess,  priestess,  and  queen,  and  received  her  celebrated 
name  of  Carmenta,  in  allusion  to  the  oracular  power  with  which  she 
was  supposed  to  be  gitXed. 

That  she  was  a  woman  of  great  genius  and  a  remarkably 
practical  mind,  there  can  he  little  doubt;  as  the  Romans  would 
not  otherwise  have  aoknowledgcd,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  her 
talents  and  merits.  In  tlieir  proudest  days,  they  never  forgot  the 
honours  due  to  the  benefactress  of  their  rude  ancestors.  Cicero 
speaks  of  an  officer  in  his  day  cidled  Hamm  OarmmialU,  who  had 
charge  of  the  rites  instituted  by  this  ancient  prophetess.  Virgil 
alludes  to  this  remarlLable  woman  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
vEneid 

"Dehinc  progrcssus,  monstrat  et  aram, 
Et  Carmentalem  Komano  nomiuc  portam, 
Quam  memorant  Nymphs  priaoum  Canneatis  hooorem 

Yatis  fatidicfiB.'* 

It  is  supposed  to  be  from  her  name  that  verses  were  called 
Qirmina  by  the  Latins.  She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  Miogoage^ 
and  of  extraordinary  learning  for  the  age  hi  which  she  Uvea. 

CAROLINE     AMELIA  ELIZABETH, 

Wife  of  George  the  Fourth  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bninswick  Wolfenbnttle,  and 

was  bom  May  17tli.,  1768.  She  married  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
the  8th.  of  April,  1795,  and  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
was  bom  on  the  7th.  of  Juimary,  1796.  Dissensions  soon  arose 
between  licr  and  her  husbaud,  and  in  the  following  May  they 
were  separated,  after  which  she  resided  at  Blackheara.  In  1806, 
being  accused  of  some  in-egularities  of  conduct,  the  king  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter  by  a  ministerial  committee.  They  ex- 
amined a  great  number  of  witnesses,  and  acquitted  the  princess 
of  the  charge,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  guilty  of 
some  imprudences,  which  had  given  rise  to  unfounded  snspidons. 
Tlic  king  confirmed  this  declaration  of  her  innocence,  and  paid 
lier  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  afterwards  received  equal  marks  of 
esteem  from  the  princes,  her  brothers-in-law.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland attended  the  piincess  to  court  and  to  the  opera.  The  re- 
ports abOTe-mentioned  were  caused  by  the  adherents  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  court  of  the  rei^^niing  queen,  who  was  very 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  lier  daughter-in-law.  On  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  many  others,  the  nation  manifested  the  most  cntliusi- 
astie  attachment  to  the  princess.  In  1818,  the  public  contest  was 
renewed  between  the  two  parties ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  complain^ 
ing,  as  a  mother,  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  her  seeing  her 
daughter.  Tlic  Prince  of  Wales,  then  regent,  disregarded  these 
complaints.  Upon  this,  in  July,  1814,  the  princess  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  to  Brunswick,  and,  afterwards,  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  She  now  l)egan  lier  celebrated  journey  through 
Genuany,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem, 
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in  which  the  Italian  Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  attendant 

Many  infamous  reports  were  afterwards  circnlnted,  relating  to  the 
connexion  between  the  princess  and  Bergami.   On  tier  journey,  she 
received  grateful  acknowledgments  for  her  liberality,  her  kindijess 
and  her  generous  efToits  for  the  relief  of  the  distressied.  She  after- 
wards resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  at  a  eountr}--sent  on  lake  Coma 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  ascended  the  British  tlirono,  Jannarv 
29th.,  1820,  Lord  Hutchinson  oti'ered  her  an  income   of  £.">(»,( »oi) 
Sterling,  the  name  of  Queen  of  England,  and  every  title  ai)i>criuininK 
to  til  at  dignity,  on  the  condition  that  she  would  never  return  to 
England.    She  refused  the  projwsal,  and  asserted  her  claims  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  the  rights  of  a  British  Queen,  complained  of 
the  ill-treatment  she  had  received,  and  exposed  the  conspiracies 
against  her,  which  had  been  continued  by  a  secret  agent,  the 
Baron  de  Omptcda  of  Milan.   Attempts  at  a  reconciliation  produced 
no  favourable  result.    She  at  length  adopted   tfie  bold  step  of  a 
return  to  England,  where  she  was  neither  expected  nor  wished 
for  by  the  ministry,  and,  amidst  the  loudest  expressions  of  the 
public  joy,  arrived  ftom  Calais,  June  5th.,  and,  the  next  day, 
entered  London  in  triumph.    The  minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  now 
accused  the  queen,  before  the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing her  to  universal  contempt  as  an  adulteress.  Whatever 
flie  faives^ation  of  the  parliament  may  haTe  brought  to  light,  the 
public  voice  was  louder  than  ever  in  favour  of  the  queen;  and 
after  a  protracted  investigation,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
passed  to  a  tliird  reading,  only  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  to  ninety-five;  and  the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent 
to  dday  proceeding  with  the  bill  for  six  months,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  withdrawing  it.   Thus  ended  this  revolting  process,  which 
was,  throughout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on  public  deccncv.    In  this  trial 
Mr.  Brougham  acted  as  the  oueen's  attorney -general,  Mr.  Den  man 
as  her  solicitor^  and  Drs.  Lnsnington,  WiUiflons,  and  Wilde,  us  her 
counsel. 

Though  banished  from  the  court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the 
queen  still  lived  at  Brandenburg  House,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
her  rank,  under  the  protection  of  the  nation.   In  July,  1«21,  at  the 
ooKonation  of  George  the  Fourth,  she  first  requested  to  be  crowned, 
then  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.   But  by  an  order  of  the  privy- 
council,  both  requests  were  denied,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assis- 
tance of  the  opposition,  she  safl'ered  the  personal  humiliation  of 
being  repeatedly  reftised  admission  into  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
then  pnblishedt  in  the  pubhc  papers,  her  protest  against  the  order 
of  the  privy-council.    Soon  afler  her  husband's  departure  to  Ireland, 
July  30th.,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  her  mind| 
she  was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  Drury-lane  tlieatre.    An  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  succeeded,  and  she  died  August  7th.,  1821. 
The  corpse,  according  to  her  last  will,  was  removed  to  Brunswicki 
where  it  rests  among  the  remains  of  her  ancestors.   Her  tombstone 
has  a  very  short  inscription,  in  which  she  is  called  t?ie  unhajtpy 
Queen  of  England.    The  removing  and  entombing  of  her  mortal 
remains  gave  rise  to  many  disturbances,  first  in  London,  and 
afterwards  in  Brunswick.   These  were  founded  more  on  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ininistr}-,  that  in  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  queen.    Two  causes  operated  much  in  favour  of  the 
queen— the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry,  and  the  general  feeling 
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that  the  king  was  perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  incontinencics  of  his  wife^  which 
many,  even  of  her  friends,  undoubtedly  believed. 

CAROLINE  MARIA, 

Wife  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  bom 
August  Idth.,  1752;  an  ambitious  and  inteliigent  woman,  but,  un- 
fbrtimately,  without  firmness  of  chanuster.  According  to  the  terms 
of  her  marriage  contract,  the  young  queen,  after  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state;  but  her 
impatience  to  participate  in  the  government  would  not  allow  her 
to  wait  for  this  event,  previous  to  which  she  procured  the  removi^ 
of  the  old  minister,  Sanncci,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nation,  and  raised  a  Frenchman,  named  Acton, 
to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  who  ruined  the  finances  of  the  state 
by  his  profusion,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  by  the  in* 
troductioii  of  a  political  Inquisition.  The  queen,  too,  drew  upon 
herMlf  the  dislike  of  the  oppressed  nation  by  co-operating  in  the 
measures  of  the  minister;  and  banishment  and  executllMlS  were 
found  insufficient  to  repress  the  general  excitement. 

The  declaration  by  Naples  against  France  (1768)  was  intended 
to  gi^e  another  turn  to  popular  feeling;  but  the  sudden  invasion 
of  the  French  drove  the  reigning  family  to  Si^ly.  The  revolution 
of  Cardinal  Ruffo  in  Calabria,  and  the  republican  party  in  the  cap- 
ital, restored  the  former  rulers  in  1799,  The  famous  Lady  Ham- 
lltoii  now  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  unhappy  queen, 
on  her  husband,  on  the  English  ambassador  and  Admiral  Nelson, 
and  sacrificed  more  victims  than  Acton  and  Vanini  had  formerly 
done.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  12,000  Russians  could  not 
prevent  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  the  French,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Idngdom  out  of  the  l^eapolitan  dominions  for  Joseph,  (Bo- 
naparte^ who  was  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  same  by  Joacbino, 
(Murat.)  The  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  which  the 
English  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  old  dynat^ty,  and  there- 
upon quarrelled  with  Lord  Bentinck,  the  British  General  in  Sicily, 
who  wished  to  exclude  her  from  all  Influence  in  the  government. 
She  died  in  1814,  without  having  seen  the  restoratiou  of  her  fiimlly 
to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

Born  1751,  daughter  of  Frederic  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales,  married, 
1766,  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of  Denmark,  and  became  mother 
of  Frederic,  afterwards  Frederic  the  Seventh  of  Denmarlc,  in  1708. 
lliough  young,  beautlftil,  and  beloved  hy  the  nation,  she  was  treated 
with  neglect  and  hatred  by  the  grandmother  and  the  step- mother 
of  her  husband,  who  for  some  time  influenced  him  against  her. 
Struensee,  a  physician,  and  the  favourite  of  the  king,  became  her 
friend,  together  with  Brandt,  and  they  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
king  from  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  queen.  The 
reins  of  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Stnicnsee;  but,  in 
1722,  the  party  of  the  king's  step-mother,  and  her  son,  Prince 
Frederic,  procured  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen  and  all  her  friends. 
Counts  Struensee  and  Braadt  were  tried,  and  executed  fbr  high 
treason.  Even  the  queen  was  a(  flnt  In  danger  of  death.  She 
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was  accused  of  too  great  an  intimacy  with  StmcD8ee»  was  iepA« 
rated  from  her  hustwind,  and  confined  in  Alborp,  but  was  released 
by  the  interference  of  lier  brother,  Georpe  the  Third  of  England. 
She  died  May  10th.,  1775,  at  Zell,  in  llunover,  in  consequence  of 
her  grief.  Tlie  interesting  letter  in  whicli  she  took  leaye  of  her 
hrotner,  George  the  Tliinl,  is  to  be  found  In  a  small  work,  "Die 
Iczten  Stunden  der  Kfinigin  von  Dftnemark.*'  She  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  much  beloved;  and  though  not  always  prudeut,  yet 
ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  perf^tly  innocent. 

CAROLINE    WILHELMINA  DOROTHEA, 

WfFz  of  George  the  Second,  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Frederic,  Maruuis  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  and  was  bom 
llaich  Ift,,  1688.  She  was  soaght  in  marriage  by  Charles  the 
Third  of  Spain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  whom  the  ftmo 
of  her  beauty  had  attracted ;  but  she  refused  to  change  her  re- 
ligion, which  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  accepted  this  splendid 
alliance;  and  so  the  offer  was  rejected.  Her  resolution  on  this 
oocasion  procured  her  the  esteem  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  the  First,  and  induced  him  to  select  her  as  the  wife 
of  his  son,  to  whom  she  was  married*  at  Hanover,  August  22n4^ 
1705. 

Caroline  was  crowned  (with  her  hnshand)  Qaeeii  eonsort  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  11th.  of  October,  1727.   Four  sons  and  five 

daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  She  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  interposition  was 
often  bcneticial  for  the  country.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  English  constitation ;  and  often  preTailed  upon  the  king  to 
consent  to  measures  which  he  had  at  first  opposed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lnf5delity  of  the  king  towards  her,  he  seems  to  have  loved 
her  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one;  a  distinction 
she  well  merited,  for  she  united  much  feminine  gentleness  with  a 
masculine  strength  of  understanding,  which  often  came  in  aid  of 
the  king's  feeljkr  intellect,  and  quietly  indicated  the  right  course, 
without  ju'^snmiiig  any  merit  for  the  service.  She  had  also  the 
rare  good  sense  to  sec  and  acknowledge  her  errors,  without  feeling 
any  irritation  towaids  those  who  oppoMd  them.  She  onee  fl)nn«d 
a  design  of  shutting  up  St.  James*  Park,  and  asked  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc  what  it  would  cost  to  do  it.  "Only  a  crown,  madam," 
was  the  reply ;  and  she  instantly  owned  her  imprudence  with  a 
smile.  When,  during  the  king's  absence  on  the  continent,  she 
fimnd  her  authority  as  regent  insulted,  by  the  oatrageoos  proceed- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  mob,  who  had  viulently  put  Captain  Porteus 
to  death,  she  expressed  hen;elf  with  great  indignation.  "Sooner,'* 
said  she  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  *^than  submit  to  such  an  insult, 
I  would  make  Scotland  a  htrntlng-fleid!"  ^In  that  case,  madam,'^ 
answered  the  hlgh-splrlted  nobleman,  '^I  will  take  leave  of  yout 
majesty,  and  go  down  to  njy  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready." 
Sueii  Ji  reply  would  have  irritated  a  weak  mind,  but  it  cahned 
that  of  the  queen.  She  disclaimed  the  inliuence  she  really  pos- 
sessed over  her  husband,  always  affecting,  if  any  one  were  present^ 
to  act  the  humble  and  ignorant  wife.  Even  when  the  prime 
minister,  Walpolc,  came  on  business  which  had  previously  been 
settled  between  him  and  the  queen,  she  would  rise  and  offer  to 
retire.   "There,  you  sec,"  the  king  would  exclaim,  "how  much  I 
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am  governed  by  my  wife,  as  they  Bay  I  am."  To  this  the  queen 
would  reply,  "Oh !  sir,  I  must  he  vain  indeed  to  pretend  to  gov- 
ern your  majesty." 

Queen  Caroline  died  November  20tb.,  1737,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  of  an  illness  brought  on  by  improdence  and  over-exertion. 
She  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  revise  a  desire  of  the 
king,  w!io  was  very  fond  of  long  walks ;  so  tliat  more  than  once, 
when  she  had  the  goat  in  her  foot,  she  would  plunge  her  whole 
leg  in  cold  water  to  drive  it  away,  so  aa  to  be  ready  to  attend 
him.  The  king  showed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  her  death,  and  often 
dwelt  on  the  assistance  he  liad  found  in  her  noble  and  calm  dis- 
position, in  governing  the  £nglish  people. 

CARTANDTS, 

This  is  but  a  variation  of  the  name  Cartismandua,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  queen  to  whom  It  was  implied  "fiMrros  a  striking  episode 
In  the  life  or  Maximns  the  Bdman,  who  ruled  in  Britain  in  the 
fourth  century.  She  was  the  wife  of  Eugenius,  tlie  first  King  of 
Scots,  a  princess  of  the  blood  royai  of  Wales,  and  is  cited  as  an 
instance  of  connubial  affection." 

Thus,  says  Mrs.  Hall,  in  her  interesting  work  on  <Hhe  Queens 
befbre  the  Conquest,"  to  which  we  are  much  indebted. 

Eugenius  having  been  slain  in  a  battle  fought  against  Maximns, 
who  had  invaded  Scotland,  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
earth  under  another  form  of  religion  than  that  of  his  sorrowing 
widow,  who,  distressed  with  apprehension  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  remained  constantly  on  the  spot  of  his  burial,  occupying  her- 
self with  prayers  and  devotions  in  behalf  of  his  departed  spirit.  While 
she  and  some  other  noble  ladies,  like  herself  bereaved  and  dis- 
tressed, were  thus  performing  what  they  considered  to  be  a  pious 
duty,  they  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Picts,  who  insisted  on 
their  obeying  the  edict  of  banisbiiieiit  from  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, promulgated  by  Maxhnus  iigainst  the  Scotcli ;  accompanying 
their  demands  with  insult  and  violence.  Cartandis  having  com- 
plained to  the  conqnerw  of  this  usage,  he  out  of  compassion  for 
grief  and  misfortunes,  determined  to  protect  her,  and  punish  her 
molesters,  and  did  so,  notwithstanding  that  it  nearly  caused  a  breach 
with  his  rictish  allies,  who  insisted  that  she  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
oountry.  She  was  suffered  to  remain  to  ehoose  her  own  residence, 
and  a  maintenance  was  assigned  to  her  commensurate  with  her 
royal  birth  and  dignity. 

CARTER,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  an  eminent  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, and  perpetual  curate  of  Deaf,  in  Kent,  where  Elizabeth 
Wits  born,  December  IGth.,  1717.  She  was  educated  by  her  father, 
who  made  no  distinction  between  her  and  her  brothers.  She  became 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  also  Ttalian, 
German,  Spanish,  and  French.  She  likewise  was  a  proficient  in 
needle- work,  music,  and  other  feminine  accomplishments.  Her  first 
productions  appeared  in  the  "Gentlemen's  Magazine,"  under  the 
signature  of  £liza.  In  1738  .«he  published  some  poems,  and  a 
translation  ftom  the  Italian  of  Algarotti,  ^An  Exphuiation  of  New- 
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ton's  FfaUiMophy,  fi>r  the  use  of  Lsdies,  in  Six  Disiognes  on  Sight 
and  Colonn."  Tliesc  publications  appearing  wbcn  Miss  Carter  was 

only  twenty-one,  gave  her  immediate  celebrity,  and  brought  her 
into  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  of  her  day.  Among 
others,  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  the  *<Analogy,"  Archbishop  Locker, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  and  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson  saidy 
when  speaking  of  an  eminent  scholar,  that  "he  understood  Greek 
better  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known  cxcrj)t  Elizabeth  Carter." 

Among  the  numerous  friends  who  appreciated  the  talents  of  this 
amiable  lady,  was  one  Mend  of  her  own  sex,  lOss  Catharine 
TUhoty  who  was  kindred  in  feeling,  as  well  as  gifted  with  genius 
to  sympathize  in  the  pursuits  of  Mi<s  Carter.  A  correspondence 
by  letter  was  soon  established  between  these  two  ladies,  which 
continued  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Talbot,  in  1770.  A  portion  of  these  letters  have 
heen  published,  in  four  volumes,  forming  a  work  of  much  interest, 
and  teaching  by  its  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  many  Yalnable 
lessons  to  their  own  sex,  especially  to  young  ladies. 

Miss  Carter  was  nerer  manried,  and,  after  becoming  matronly 
•  in  years,  she  assumed  the  title  of  a  married  lady,  and  was  styled 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  TJiere  arc  in  her  familiar  letters  many  par- 
ticulars of  her  daily  habits  of  life,  ami  also  expressions  of  her 
opinion  on  subjects  connected  with  which  every  person  is  more 
or  less  interested.  Among  other  things  she  often  lemaiked  that 
varying  her  occupations  prevented  her  flrom  ever  being  tiied  of 
them ;  and  accordingly  she  hardly  ever  rend  or  worked  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  she  would  visit,  for  a  few 
minutes,  any  of  her  relations  who  were  staying  in  her  house,  in 
their  respective  apartments,  or  go  into  her  garden  to  water  her 
flowers.  Before  this  period  she  had,  however,  studied  very  assidn- 
ously. 

Her  regular  rule  was,  when  in  health,  to  read  two  chapters  in 
the  Bible  before  breakfkst,  a  sermon,  some  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  after  breakfast  something  in  every  language  with  wldch 

she  was  acquainted ;  thus  never  allowing  herself  to  forj^et  what 
she  had  once  attained.  These  occupations  were  of  course  varied 
according  to  cireuiustances,  and  when  she  took  exercise  before 
breakfbst  her  course  of  reading  was  necessarily  defttnred  tffl  later 
in  the  day. 

Her  constitution  must  have  been  strong  to  have  enabled  her  to 
take  the  very  long  walks  to  which  she  acci^tomed  herself;  but 
she  suffered  greatly  from  headaches,  not  improbably  arising  from 
her  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind  in  early  youth,  and  ue  not 
allowing  herself  sufficient  repose  to  recniit  her  over-tasked  strength. 
At  one  time  of  her  life  she  was  wont  to  sit  up  very  late,  and  as 
she  soon  became  drowsy,  and  would  sleep  soundly  in  her  chair, 
many  were  the  expedients  she  adopted  to  keep  herself  awake,  such 
as  pouring  cold  water  down  her  dress,  tying  a  wet  bandage  round 
her  head,  etc.  She  was  a  great  snuff-taker,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  break  herself  of  the  habit  to  please  her  father.  She  suffered 
80  much,  however,  in  the  attempt,  that  he  kindly  withdrew  his 
prohibition. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  when  she  undertook 
to  finish  the  education  of  her  youngest  brother  Henry,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  her  lather.  She  completed  her  task  so 
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well,  that  he  entered  Beiinet  College,  Cambridge,  in  1756,  and  passed 
through  the  University  with  reputation.  He  Imd  afterwaids  the 
living  of  Little  Wittenham,  in  Berkshire. 

In  order  to  devote  herself  more  exclusively  tc;  this  occupation, 
she,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  compietion  of  his  education, 
feslflted  all  temptatioiiB  to  Iwn  Deal,  and  refbsed  all  invitatioDa 
to  spend  a  portion  of  the  winter  with  her  fViends  in  town»  as  bad 
been  her  general  practice.  Part  of  this  retirement  was  devoted  to 
the  translation  of  "Epictetus,"  her  greatest  work,  by  which  her 
reputation  was  much  increased,  and  her  fame  spread  among  the 
literati  of  tbe  da^.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1749,  at  the  desire  of  Miss  Talbot,  enforced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  the  sheets  were  transmitted  for  emendations  as 
soon  as  iinished.  It  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication, 
and  was  therefore  not  completed  till  1756,  when  it  was  published 
with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  herself,  by  subscription,  in  176%, 
Mrs.  Carter,  besides  fame  and  reputation,  obtained  for  this  per- 
formance more  than  one  thousand  pounds.  A  poem»  by  her  friend 
Mrs.  Chapone,  was  prefixed  to  it. 

Alter  me  publication  of  **£pictetus,"  Mrs.  Carter  became,  for  one 
Of  her  prudent  habits,  quite  easy  in  her  circimistanoes,  and  usually 
passed  her  winters  in  London.  In  1767,  Lady  Pulteney  settled  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  Mrs.  Carter;  and  some  years 
afterwards  our  authoress  visited  Paris  for  a  few  days. 

In  1762,  die  purchased  a  house  in  her  native  town.  Her  Ikther 
had  always  rented  one  there;  but  he  removed  to  hers,  and 
they  resided  together  till  his  death  in  1774.  They  had  each  a 
separate  librarj^  and  apartments,  and  met  seldom  but  at  meals, 
though  living  together  with  much  comfort  and  affection.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  married,  and  gone  flrom  their  tether's 
house ;  Elizabeth,  the  studious  daughter,  only  remained  to  watch 
over  and  supply  all  the  wants  of  her  aged  parent.  She  attended 
assiduously  to  every  household  duty,  and  never  complained  of  the 
trouble  or  conflnement 

About  nine  years  before  her  death,  she  experienced  an  alarming 
illness,  of  which  she  never  recovered  the  effects  in  bodily  strength ; 
but  the  faculties  of  her  mind  remained  iniiinpaired.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1805,  her  weakness  evidently  increased.  Prom  that  time 
until  February,  1806,  her  strength  gradually  ebbed  away ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  she  expired  without  a  groan. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carter,  which  her  nephew  and  biofn*apher, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pennington,  has  drawn,  is  very  captivating.  The  wis- 
dom of  age,  without  its  coldness;  the  cool  head,  with  the  affec- 
tionate heart;  a  sobriety  which  chastened  conversation  without 
destroying  it ;  a  cheerfulness  which  enlivened  piety  without  wounding 
it;  a  steady  effort  to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  oHeuce,  and  to 
let  religion' suffer  nothing  in  her  exhibition  of  it  to  the  world.  Nor 
is  her  religion  to  be  searched  for  only  in  the  humility  with  which 
she  received,  and  the  thankftilness  with  which  she  avowed,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  sincerity  with  which  she  followed 
out  those  principles  to  their  practical  consequences,  and  lived  as 
she  believed.  Very  wide,  indeed,  from  the  line  which  they  have 
taken,  will  the  cold,  formal,  and  speculative  professors  of  the  piresent 
day,  find  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Carter.  We  hear  her  in  one  place 
charging  upon  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague,  the  necessity  to  enlist  her 
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fine  tidentB  in  the  cense  of  religion,  insteed  of  wasting  them  open 

literary  vanities.  In  another,  wc  hear  her  exposing  the  pretensions 
of  that  religion,  which  does  not  follow  men  into  the  circle  in  which 
they  live;  and  loudly  Questioning,  whether  piety  can  at  once  be 
seated  in  the  heart,  and  yet  setdom  fbfce  its  way  to  the  lips. 

Mrs.  CSaiter  is  an  eminent  example  of  what  may  he  done  by 
industrj*  and  application.  Enflowed  by  nature  with  no  very  ])ril- 
liant  talents,  yet  by  perseverance  she  acquired  a  tlc^'n  e  of  kariiing 
which  must  be  considered  as  surprising.  The  daughter  uf  a  res- 
pectable country  clergymaot  with  a  large  family  and  limited  in- 
come, by  her  unaffected  piety,  moral  excellence,  and  literary 
attainments,  she  secured  to  herself  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
great  and  the  wealthy,  the  learned  and  the  good.  In  early  youth 
her  society  was  sought  by  many  who  were  eieraled  abo?e  her  hi 
ft  world^  point  of  view ;  and  instead  of  the  cheerless,  neglected 
old  maid,  we  view  her  in  declining  life  snrnnmded  by 

*That  which  should  nccompasy  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.** 

Her  friends  were  numeroup,  distinguished  for  wealth  and  rank, 
as  well  as  talents  and  learning.  Mrs,  Montague,  Mrs.  Vesey,  Miss 
Talbot,  the  hrst  and  dearest,  aud  Mrs.  Chapoue,  were  amoug  her 
most  intimaSe  associates. 

CARTISMANDU  A, 

First  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  and  afterwards  of  the  Brigantcs  of 
Britain,  is  chiefly  known  in  history  for  treacherously  betraying 
Caractacus,  her  step-son,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions, 
to  the  Romans,  and  for  discarding  her  hnsband  Yenusins  to  marry 
his  armour-bearer,  Vcllocatus.  When  her  sulyccts  revolted  against 
her,  she  solicited  aid  from  the  Romans,  who  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  But  she  at  last  met  with  the  reward 
of  her  peifldies;  being  taken  prisoner  by  Corbred  the  First,  King 
of  Scots,  and  bnried  alive,  about  the  year  57. 

CASSANA,    MARIA  VITTORIA, 

An  Italian  painter,  was  the  sister  of  the  two  Venetian  artists, 
Xicolo  and  Giovanni  Agostino  Cassana.  She  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th.  oentniy.  She  painted  chiefly  dcTotional  pieces  for 
private  foniilies. 

CASSANDRA, 

Daughter  of  Priam,  Kinp  of  Troy,  was  regarded  as  a  ])rophetess ; 
and,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  uttered  vari(nis  predictions  of  im- 
pending calamities,  which  were  disregarded  at  the  time,  but  verilied 
in  the  event.  During  the  plunder  of  the  city,  B.  C.  1184,  she  took 
refhge  in  the  temple  of  Miner\'a,  where  she  was  barbarously 
treated  by  Ajax.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  she  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon,  who  brought  her  home,  and  by  this  act  so  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Clytemnestra,  that  she  devised  with  her  paramour, 
the  means  of  murdering  both  her  husband  and  his  fair  captive. 
Cassandra  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  to  have  had  many 
suitors  in  the  flourishing  time  of  Troy.  Her  prophetic  ravings  have 
been  inuroduccd  with  great  etl'ect  in  the  works  of  several  poets  and 
drwmifflirt^i 
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CASSIOPEIA. 

Daughter  of  Arabus,  and  wile  of  Ccpheus,  King  of  Ethiopia,  to 
whom  she  bore  Andromeda.  She  dared  to  compare  her  daughter's 
beau^  to  that  of  the  Nereides,  who  beaonght  Neptune  for  yen- 
geancc.  The  god  complied  by  laying  waste  the  dominions  of 
Cei>heus  by  a  deluge  and  a  sea-monster.  In  astronomy,  Cassiopeia 
is  a  conspicuous  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CAST£LNAUt  H£NBI£TT£   JULI£  D£, 

Daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Castelnau,  Governor  of  Brest,  was 
born  in  1070.  She  married  Count  de  Murat,  colonel  of  infantry, 
brigadier  of  the  armies  of  the  liing.  Ucr  levity  and  love  of  pleasure 
injured  her  reputation.  After  her  hnsband'a  death,  the  king  ex- 
iled her  to  Auch ;  but  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  regent» 
she  was  recalled.  She  dWd  the  following  year,  1716.  She  wrote 
several  prose  works;  among  others,  "La  Conitesse  de  Chateaubriand, 
or  the  Effects  of  Jealousy,"  and  "The  Sprites  of  the  Castle  of 
Kemotd."  Sb»  also  wrote  fafay  tales,  and  several  poems.. 

CASTKO,    ANNE  DE, 

A  Spanish  lady,  authoress  of  many  ingenious  works;  amongst 
others,  one  entitled  "Etemiel  ad  del  liei  FUippi  Ill.y*  printed  at 
Madrid,  1629.  The  famous  Lopez  de  Vega  has  celebrated  this  lady 
in  his  writings. 

CASTRO,    IN£Z  D£, 

Who  was  descended  ftom  the  royal  line  of  Castile,  became  first 
the  mistress  of  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Fourth,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  after  the  death  of  hi.s  wife  Constanct^  in  1344,  he  mar- 
ried her.  As  Pedro  rejected  all  proposals  for  a  new  marriage,  his 
secret  was  sospected,  and  the  king  was  persnaded,  by  those  who 
dreaded  the  influence  of  Inez  and  her  family,  that  this  marriage 
would  be  injurious  to  tlie  interests  of  Pedro's  eldest  son.  He  was 
induced  to  order  Inez  to  be  put  to  death ;  and,  while  Pedro  was 
absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  Alphonso  went  to  Goimbra,  where 
Inez  was  living  in  the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  with  her  children.  Inez 
alarmed,  threw  herself  with  her  little  ones  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
sued  for  mercy.  Alphonso  was  so  touched  by  lier  prayers  that 
he  went  away,  but  he  was  again  persuaded  to  order  her  assassi- 
nation. She  was  killed  in  1865,  and  buried  in  the  convent.  Pedro 
took  up  arms  against  his  father,  but  was  at  length  reconciled  to 
him.  After  Alphonso's  death,  Pedro,  then  King  of  Portugal,  exe- 
cuted summary  vengeance  ou  two  of  the  murderers  of  Inez;  and 
two  years  after,  in  1362,  he  declared  befm  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  men  of  tiie  kingdom,  that  the  Pope  had  consented  to  his 
union  ^vith  Inez,  and  that  he  Iiad  been  married  to  her.  The  papal 
document  was  exhibited  in  public.  The  body  of  Inez  was  disiii- 
terred»  placed  on  a  throne,  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  the 
royal  robes  wrapt  around  her,  and  the  nobility  were  required  to 
approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment.  The  body  was  then 
carried  in  great  pomp  fVora  Coimbra  to  Alcobaca,  where  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  was  erected,  ou  which  was  placed  her  statue, 
with  a  royal  crown  on  her  head.  Mrs.  Uemans  has  written  a 
beantlftU  poem  descriptive  of  this  solemnity. 
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C  ATA  L  I  X  A,     A  X  G  K  L  I  C  A, 

By  marriage  Valabrcqiic,  a  celebrated  singer,  was  bom  in  1781, 
at  Sinigagiia,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Staten,  and  educated  at  tlie  con- 
vent of  St.  Lucia,  near  Rome.   Angelica  displayed.  In  her  seventh 
Tear,  snch  wonderful  musical  talents,  and  such  nniltittidcs  came 
to  hear  her,  that  the  nia^^istratcs  jtrohihiti'd  her  >iii'_riii<^  l«mf;or  in 
the  convent.    But  the  favour  of  u  cardinal,  and  the  love  of  liic 
celebrated  Bosello,  enabled  her  to  cultivate  her  talents.  When  four- 
teen, she  appeared  in  the  theatres  at  Venice  and  other  Italian 
cities.     She  was  afterwards  for  five  years  at  Lisbon,     ii,.r  Wy^i 
concert  at  Madrid  gained  her  more  than  I.'j,<)(h)  dollars;  ami  boni 
her  concerts  in  Paris  her  fame  spi-ead  ail  over  i^urope.   Jn  London, 
she  received,  the  first  year,  a  salary  of  72,000  francs,  and  the  next, 
9(),000  ft-ancs;  besides  the  immense  sums  she  obtained  from  her 
journeys  through  the  country  towns.    In  1817,  slie  niidertooi;  the 
direction  of  the  Italian  opera  in  l*aris,  but  ktX  it  on  tlie  return 
of  Napoleon,  and  resumed  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  king.  In 
1816,  she  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.   She  passed 
the.  most  of  her  time  in  travelling  and  sin«j:i!i^'  throughout  Europe, 
till  about  1830,  when  she  retired  to  an  estate  in  Italy,  where  she  lived 
very  much  secluded.    She  was  mamcd  to  Al.  \  alabreiiue,  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  French  service,  by  whom  she  had  several  childien. 
She  wiiH  a  handsome  wonmn  and  a  good  actress.   Her  voice  was 
wonderful  from  its  flexibility  and  brlllianey.  She  died  in  June. 

CATELLAN,   MARIE   CLAIRE  PKISCILLE 
MARG  UERITE  1)E, 

A  LADY  of  Narl)oniie,  who  died  af  Toulouse,  1715,  aged  eighry- 
tlnee.  Her  odes  were  admired  by  the  l^'rench,  and  were  crowned 
by  tlie  Toulouse  academicians. 

CATHARIXE    ALE  XI  EON  A, 

A  COUNTRY  girl  of  the  name  of  ^Martlia,  wliirh  was  clianged  to 
Catharine  when  she  embraced  the  Greek  religion  and  became 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  born  of  veiy  indigent  parents,  who  lived 
at  Ringen,  a  small  village  not  fiir  from  Dorpt,  on  lake  Vltcherve, 
in  Livonia.  When  only  three  years  old  slie  lost  her  &ther,  who 
left  her  witb  no  other  support  than  the  scanty  maintenance  pro- 
duced by  the  labours  of  an  infirm  and  sickly motlier.  She  grew 
up  handsome,  well  formed,  and  possessed  of  a  good  understanding. 
Her  mother  tanght  her  to  read,  and  an  old  Lutheran  clergyman, 
named  GInck,  instructed  her  in  the  principles  of  that  licrsuasion. 
Scarcely  had  she  attained  her  fifteenth  year  when  she  lost  her 
mother,  and  the  good  pastor  took  her  honie,  and  employed  her  in 
attending  his  children.  Catharine  availed  herself  of  the  lessons  in 
music  and  dancing  given  them  by  their  masters;  but  the  death 
of  her  benefactor,  which  happened  not  long  after  lier  reception 
into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more  into  the  extremity  of  ])ov- 
crty;  and  her  country  being  now  the  seat  of  war  between  Sweden 
and  Russia,  she  went  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Morienburg. 

In  1701,  she  married  a  dragoon  of  the  Swedish  garrison  of  that 
fortress,  and,  if  we  may  believe  some  authors,  the  very  day  of  tlieir 
nian  iage,  Marienburg  was  besieged  by  the  Kussians,  and  the  lover, 
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whUe  assistiiig  to  repel  the  attack,  was  killed.  The  city  was  at 
last  carried  by  assault;  when  General  Bauer,  seeing  Catharine 
among  the  prisoners,  and  being  smitten  with  her  youth  and  beauty, 
took  her  to  bis  house,  where  she  superiDtcnded  his  domestic  affairs. 
Soon  afterwards  she  was  removed  into  the  fhmily  of  Prince 
Menzhikoff,  who  was  no  less  struck  with  the  attractions  of  the 
fair  captive,  and  she  lived  with  him  till  1704;  when  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  she  became  the  mistress  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  won  so  mueh  on  Ids  ad'ections,  that  he  married  her  on  the  29tli. 
of  May,  1712.  The  ceremony  was  secretly  performed  at  Yaverhof, 
in  Poland,  in  presence  of  General  Brure ;  and  on  the  20th.  of  Feb- 
niary,  1721,  it  was  publicly  solemnized  with  great  pomp  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  on  which  occasion  she  received  the  diadem  and  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Peter  died  the  following  year, 
and  she  was  fyroclaimed  sovereign  Empress  of  all  the  Russias.  She 
showed  herself  worthy  of  this  high  station  by  completing:  the  grand 
designs  which  the  Czar  had  begun.  The  lirst  thing  the  did  on 
her  accession  was  to  cause  every  gallows  to  be  taken  down,  and 
all  instmments  of  torture  desen^yed.  She  instituted  a  new  order 
of  knighthood^  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander  Nefski ;  and  performed 
many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind.  She  died  the  X7th,  of  May, 
1727,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Catharine  was  much  beloved  for  her  great  humanity ;  she  saved 
the  lives  of  many,  whom  Peter,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  naturally 
cruel  temper,  had  resolved  to  have  executed.  When  ftilly  deter- 
mined on  the  death  of  any  one,  he  would  give  orders  for  the 
execution  during  her  absence.  The  Czar  was  also  subject  to  terror 
and  depression  of  spirits  sometimes  amounting  to  frenzy.  In  these 
moments,  Catharine  alone  dared  to  approach  him;  her  presence, 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  him,  and 
calmed  the  agony  of  his  mind.  Her  temper  was  ycvy  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, and  her  manners  winning.  Her  habits  were  somewhat  intem- 
perate, which  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  end ;  hut  we  must 
not  forget  ta  Judiplng  her  for  this  gross  appetite,  that  drunkenness 
was  tiien  Uie  common  habit  of  the  nobles  of  Russia. 

CATHARINE    II.,  ALEXIEONA, 

Emfbms  of  Russia,  bom  May  2nd^  1729,  was  the  dani^ter  of  the 

Prince  of  Aidialt-Zerbst,  Governor  of  Stettin,  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 
Her  name  was  Sophia  Augusta  von  Anhalt.  She  married  in  1745 
her  cousin  Charles  Frederic,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  whom  his 
aunt,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  had  chosen  for  her  successor. 
In  adopting  the  Greek  communion,  the  religion  of  the  Russians, 
he  took  the  name  of  Peter,  afterwards  Peter  the  Third,  and 
his  consort  that  of  Catliarinc  Alexieona.  It  was  an  ill-assorted  and 
unhappy  match.  Cathai  ine  was  handsome,  fond  of  pleasure,  clever, 
ambitious,  and  hold.  Her  husband,  greatly  her  infonor  In  abilities, 
was  irresolute  and  imprudent.  C  aliarine  soon  became  disgusted 
witli  his  weakness,  and  bestowed  her  affections  uy)on  Soltikofl", 
cliamberlain  to  the  Grand-duke.  This  intrigue  was  discovered,  but 
i)atharine  contrived  to  blind  the  Empress  Elizabeth  to  her  frailty. 
Soltikoff  was,  however,  sent  to  Hamburgh,  as  minister-plcnipotentiaiy 
from  Russia.  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  afterwards  King  of  Poland, 
succeeded  the  chamberlain  in  the  favour  of  the  Grnnd-duchess ; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  became  daily  more  openly  devoted  to  pleasure 
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henelf,  only  interfered  when  the  scandal  became  to  public  that 

she  felt  herself  obli^fed  to  do  so,  and  Catharine  was  forbidden  to 
sec  Poniatowski.  Although  jealously  watched  by  Peter,  the  Grand- 
duchess  contrived  to  evade  these  orders,  and  Poniatowski  often  visited 
ber  in  dii^gnise. 

In  consequence  of  the  iTiany  disagreements  between  them,  as 

soon  as  Peter  ascended  the  throne,  rendered  vacant  hy  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  on  the  25th.  of  December,  1761,  he  tulkrd  of  repu- 
diating Catharine,  then  residing  in  retirement  at  PeterhoiK,  near  St. 
PetersboiKhf  and  manying  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Woronsoff. 
Catharine  determined  to  anticipate  him  by  a  bolder  movement 

Although  on  his  first  accession  Peter  had  shown,  in  many  of 
his  acts,  true  greatness  and  generosity  of  mind,  yet  he  soon  re- 
lapsed into  his  old  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  While  he 
was  shut  up  with  his  favourites  and  mistress,  the  empress  kept  her 
court  witli  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness,  studying  especially  to 
attract  ever}'  man  distingnished  for  his  talents  and  courage.  Hearing 
that  the  Emperor  was  about  to  declare  her  son  illegitimate,  and 
adopt  as  his  heir  the  unftMrtunato  Prince  Ivan,  whom  Elizabeth 
had  supplanted  and  Icept  in  confinement  Hnce  hif>  infancy,  she  for- 
med a  confederacy,  in  which  several  noblemen,  ofTircrs,  and  ladies, 
joined;  among  others,  her  new  favourite,  (iregory  Orlntf,  and  the 
Princess  Daschkoff,  sister  to  the  Countess  Woronzofl",  a  young  wi- 
dow of  eighteen,  celebrated  for  her  abilities,  courage,  and  warlike 
disposition ;  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  ^\Tre  gained  by  bribes  and 
promises;  the  emjieror  was  arrested,  and  Catharine  was  proclaimed 
sole  Empress  of  all  the  liussias,  under  the  title  of  Catharine  the 
Sjecond.  In  July,  1762,  after  having  reigned  only  six  months,  Peter 
signed  an  act  of  abdication.  Six  days  afterwards,  the  conspirators, 
fearing  a  reaction  in  the  army,  went  to  Ropschsi,  where  Peter  was 
confined,  and  wliile  drinking  with  him,  fell  suddenly  upon  him 
and  strangled  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  Catharine  actually 
onleied  the  murder,  bat  she  showed  no  sorrow  for  it,  and  continuea 
her  favour  to  the  murderers.  She  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Mos- 
cow, in  1762. 

The  first  effort  of  the  new  empress  was  to  establish  ]H';iec  with 
the  foreign  powers ;  her  next  was  to  secure  the  internal  traiiquillily 
of  the  empire.  Aldiongh  the  nobles,  incensed  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  favourite,  Alexis  Orloff,  raised  a  very  serious  rebellion,  in  which, 
hut  for  Cath;iri;x>'s  indomitable  courage  and  jiresenee  of  mind, 
^he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  her  husband,  yet  she  contrived 
to  suppress  it,  without  even  summoning  a  council.  Combining 
policy  with  firmness,  she  found  means  to  soothe  the  clergy,  whom 
her  ingratitude  had  incensed,  and  to  restore  qiuet  to  her  dominions, 
'ihougb  fon  l  of  pleasure,  she  never  sutlered  aniusenjcnt  to  inter- 
fere with  business,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition.  Uer  firmness  was 
remarkable.  **We  should  be  constant  in  our  plans,**  said  she,  **it 
is  better  to  do  amiss,  than  to  change  our  purposes.  None  but  fools 
are  irresolute."    ller  fume  soon  spread  all  over  Europe. 

Catharine  abolisbed  the  secret-inquisition  chancery,  a  court  which 
had  exercised  the  most  dreadful  power,  and  the  use  of  torture. 
And,  during  her  long  reign,  she  avoided  as  much  as  possible  capital 
punishment.  She  also,  by  a  manifesto,  published  in  August,  17<')3, 
declared  that  colonists  should  tind  welcome  and  sui)port  in  Russia ; 
she  founded  several  hospitals,  and  a  medical  college  at  St.  Peters- 
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hnrgh ;  and  though  often  harassed  by  plots,  that  were  incosj«aTitly 
formed  against  her,  she  constantly  occupied  herself  with  the  iin- 

grovement  and  aggrandizenaent  of  her  empire.   A  reMoliition  hhe 
ad  taken  to  many  Orloff,  nearly  proved  fiual  to  them  both,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  renounce  it. 

In  17<j4,  Poniatowski,  a  former  favonrite  of  Catharine's,  was,  by 
lier  exertions  and  the  army  she  sent  into  Poland,  elected  king  of 
that  country,  under  ^e  name  of  Stanislans  Augustus.  In  the  same 
year,  occurred  the  murder  of  Ivan,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  lie  was  twenty-ihroii 
years  of  age;  and  althongh  his  constant  captivity  is  said  to  have 
somewhat  impaired  his  faculties,  yet  his  existence  caused  so  iwduy 
disturbances,  that  it  was  clearly  for  Catharine's  interest  to  have 
him  assassinated.  Catharine's  instnimentality  in  this  nnirder  was 
not  proved ;  but  the  assassins  were  jnotectedy  and  advanced  in  the 
Kussian  service. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  the  regulations  of  Catharine  be- 
came daily  more  apparent  through  all  the  empire.  The  government, 
more  simply  organized  and  animated  with  a  new  energy,  dis[)Iayed 
a  spirit  of  independence  worthy  a  great  nation.  Mistress  of  her 
own  passions,  Catharine  knew  how,  by  mingled  mildness  and  firm- 
ness, to  control  those  of  others;  and,  whatever  might  be  her  own 
irregularities,  she  strictly  discountenanced  violations  of  decorum. 

The  perplexed  and  uncertain  jurispnidcnce  of  Russia  more  i)ar- 
ticularly  engaged  her  attention;  and  she  drew  up  herself  a  code 
of  laws,  founded  in  truth  and  justice,  which  was  submitted  to 
deputies  from  all  the  Russian  provinces.  But  the  clause  that  pro- 
posed liberty  to  the  boors^  or  serfs,  met  with  so  much  o]»position 
from  the  nobles,  that  the  assembly  had  to  be  dismissed.  In  17(57, 
the  empress  sent  learned  men  throughout  her  immense  tcnir(»ries, 
to  examine  and  report  their  soil,  productions,  and  wealth,  and  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  About  the  same  thne,  the 
small-pox  was  raging  in  St.  Petersbm^h,  and  Catharine  submitted 
herself  and  her  son  to  inoculation,  as  an  example  to  the  peo])le. 

In  1768,  she  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  terminated 
successfully  in  1774,  and  by  which  several  new  provinces  were 
added  to  the  Russian  empire.  But,  during  this  period,  the  plague 
raged  throughout  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe  to  a  great 
extent,  and  this  disease  is  said  to  have  carried  off  more  than 
lOo.UUO  of  Catharine's  sutyects.  While  the  war  with  Turkey  was 
going  on,  the  empress  concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Emperor  of  Austria,  (he  infiunous  partition  treaty,  by  which  the 
first  blow  was  given  to  the  existence  of  Pcjland. 

Orloff,  who  had  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Cathariiio 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
plague,  again  aspired  to  share  with  her  the  throne.  Catharine 
bore  with  his  caprices  fbr  some  time,  through  her  fondness  for 
their  child,  a  boy,  who  was  privately  reared  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  but  at  length  resolved  to  subdue  an  attachment  become 
so  dangerous  to  her  peace ;  and  having  proposed  to  OriofT  a  clan- 
destine marriage,  which  he  disdainftilly  declined,  she  saw  him 
leave  her  court  without  any  apparent  grief,  and  raised  Va>>iltsh- 
koft",  a  young  and  haiidsonie'lientenant,  to  his  ])lace  in  her  alicctions. 
She  loaded  Oriott"  wiili  magnificent  presents  in  niuney  and  lands, 
aud  sent  him  to  travel  in  Europe. 
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In  1773,  ('atliarinfc  married  her  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Dannstadt ;  and  in  the  following  ^ear,  the 
advantageons  peace  with  Turkey,  and  the  great  repntatioii  »ho  had 
acquired  throughout  Etmipo,  placed  her  apparently  at  the  summit 
of  prospority.  Uiit  she  was,  nevertheless,  kept  in  continual  dread 
of  losing  her  throne  and  her  life.  Threats  of  assassination  were 
constantly  thrown  ont  against  her;  but  she  appeared  in  public,  as 
usual,  with  a  calm  and  compoaed  demeanour. 

Vassiltschkofl'  had,  for  nearly  two  years,  tilled  the  place  of  favonrire 
with  great  success,  hut  suddenly  he  was  ordered  to  Mo.seow.  He 
obeyed  the  mandate,  and  costly  presents  rewarded  his  docility. 
Orloff  returned  as  suddenly,  was  recelred  Into  fliymtr,  and  retnstateid 
in  his  former  j^osts.  Catharine,  however,  refused  to  banish,  at  the 
request  of  OiiolF,  Panim,  her  ini'iister  of  foreign  affairs^  in  whOM 
ability  and  inte<;rity  she  could  entirely  confide. 

In  1773,  a  man  resembling  Peter  the  Third  was  persuaded  to 
personate  him;  the  priests,  opposed  to  Catharine's  liberal  policy, 
circulated  ever>*whcre  the  report  that  the  murdered  emperor  was 
still  living.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  tirmness  and  energy  that  it  was 
quelled.  Soon  after  this,  Orloff  was  superseded  by  Potemkin,  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  who  accompanied  Catharine  to  Mos- 
cow, Here  he  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  her  to  marry  him. 
She  spent  the  next  few  years  in  carrying  on  the  internal  im[)rove- 
ments  of  Iier  country,  and  perfecting  the  governmcut.  Tiie  Foles, 
once  conquered,  she  treated  with  a  generosity  and  justice  which 
put  Austria  and  Prussia  to  shame.  At  this  time  Potemldn  exercised 
an  unlimited  influence  over  the  empress.  In  1784,  he  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  Crimea,  to  which  he  gave  its  ancient  name  of 
Tauris,  and  extended  the  conlines  of  Kussia  to  the  Caucasus. 
Catharine,  upon  this,  trayersed  the  provinces  which  had  revolted 
under  Pugatscheff,  and  navigated  the  Wolga  and  Itorysthenes, 
taking  great  interest  in  the  expedition,  as  it  wa.»<  atit  inled  with 
some  danger.  She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  seeing  Tauris ;  and 
rotemkin  turned  this  journey  into  a  triumphal  nmrch.  Two  sov- 
ereigns visited  Catharine  on  her  journey— the  King  of  Poland, 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Throughout  this  royal  progress  of  nearly  one  thousand  leagues, 
nothing  but  feasts  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds  were  to  be 
seen. 

Still  pursuing  her  scheme  of  expelling  the  Turks  flnom  Europe, 

and  reigning  at  Constantinople,  Catharine,  in  1785,  seized  on  the 
Crimea,  and  annexed  it  to  her  empire.  In  1787,  the  Porte  declared 
war  against  her,  and  hostilities  were  continued  till  the  treaty  of 
Jassy  was  signed,  January  9th.,  1792,  which  restored  peace.  She 
indemnified  herself  by  sharing  in  the  dismembennent  of  P(dand» 
which  kingdom  became  extinct  in  179.'),  She  was  on  the  point 
of  turning  her  arms  against  republican  I'rancc,  when  she  died  of 
apoplexy,  November  9th.,  179G. 

Though  as  a  woman,  the  licentloutness  of  her  character  is  inex- 
cusable, yet  as  a  sovereign,  she  is  well  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  (freat.  After  Peter  tlie  First,  she  was  the  chief  regenerator  of 
Russia,  but  with  a  more  enlightened  mind,  and  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  She  established  schools,  ameliorated  the 
coodition  of  the  serft»  promoted  commerce^  founded  toYrns,  arsenals^ 
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banks,  and  nuuinfiu^ries,  and  enoomaged  art  and  literature.  She 

corresponded  with  learned  men  in  all  coimtriea»  and  wrote,  heraell^ 

"Instructions  for  a  Code  of  Laws,"  besides  several  dramatic  pieces 
and  "Moral  Tales,"  for  her  grandchildren.  Her  son  raui  succeeded 
her. 

She  was  very  handsome  and  dignified  hi  her  person.  Her  eyes 

were  blue  and  picrciii^r,  her  hair  auburn,  and  though  not  tall,  her 
manner  of  canyiug  her  head  made  her  appear  so.  She  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  love  as  well  as  reverence  of  her  subjects,  which, 
setting  aside  her  mode  of  acquiring  the  throne,  is  not  wonderful, 
seeing  that  her  vices  as  a  ruler  were  those  deemed  conventional 
among  sovereigns,  namely,  ambition  andatliirst  for  aggrandizement, 
unshackled  by  humanity  or  principle. 

CATHARINE    D£  M£DICIS, 

Queen  of  France,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis, 

Duke  d'Urbino,  by  Magdalen  de  la  Tour,  and  was  born  at  Florence, 
in  1519.  Being  early  left  an  oiplian,  siic  was  brought  up  by  Iut 
great-uuclc  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  afterwurdji  Pojmj  Clement  liic 
Sixth.  In  1684^  she  was  manied  to  Henry,  Duke  d'Orleans,  son  of 
Francis  the  First  of  France.  Catharine  was  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-in -la^^•,  where  the  graces 
of  her  person  and  her  mental  accompliiliments  .-lioue  with  iuiniituhic 
lustre.  At  the  same  time,  though  so  young,  she  practised  all 
those  arts  of  dissimalation  and  complaisance  wliich  were  necessary 
to  ingratiate  her  with  so  many  persons  of  opposite  characters  and 
interests.  She  even  lived  upon  tenns  of  intimacy  with  Diana  de 
Poicticrs,  her  husband's  mistress.  lu  1547,  Henry  became  king, 
mider  the  title  of  Henry  the  Second.  Though  childless  the  fin^t 
ten  years  of  hor  marriage,  Catharine  subsequently  bore  her  husband 
ten  children.  Three  of  her  sons  became  kings  of  F'ranee,  and  one, 
daughter,  Margaret,  married  Henry  of  Xavarie.  Dining  her  hus- 
band's life,  she  possessed  but  little  intiucncc  iu  public  ailairs,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  in  instructing  her  childron,  and  acquiring 
that  ascendency  over  them,  by  which  she  so  long  preserved  tho 
supreme  authority. 

She  was  left  a  widow  in  15o9,  and  her  son,  Francis  the  Second, 
a  weak  youth  of  sL\.teen,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  had  married 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  had  the  chief 
management  of  affairs  diuing  this  reign,  which  was  rendered  tur- 
bulent and  bloody  by  the  violent  persecutions  of  the  Hugnen{)ts. 
Catharine  could  only  preserve  a  degree  of  authority  by  acting  with 
the  Guises ;  yet  that  their  furious  policy  did  not  agree  with  her  incli- 
nations, may  be  inferred  from  her  raisfaig  the  virtuous  Michael  de 
I'Hospital  to  the  ehaneellorship. 

Francis  the  Second  died  in  1500,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  the  Jsinth,  then  eleven  years  of  age.  Catharine 
possMsed  the  authority,  though  not  the  title,  of  regent;  and,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  Guises,  she  inclined  to  the  party 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  and  the  asj^ociated  princes. 
A  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  excited  by  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
who  thereby  became  a  favourite  of  the  Catholics;  but  he  being 
killed  in  1562,  a  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties.  Cath- 
arine was  now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  began  to  display 
all  the  e^^teut  of  her  dark  and  di^mbUu^  politics^  t>be  paid  her 
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court  to  the  Catholics,  and,  hy  repeated  acts  of  injustico  and 

oppression,  she  forced  the  IInj?iionots  into  another  civil  war.  A 
truce  succeeded,  and  to  this  a  third  war,  which  tenninated  in  a 
peace  favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  which  was  thought  sincere  and 
tasting.  Bnt  the  qneen  had  raoWed  to  destroy  by  treacheiT  those 
whom  she  could  not  subdue  by  force  of  arms.  A  series  of  fSilse- 
hoods  and  dissimulations,  almost  unparalleled  in  history,  was  prac- 
tised by  Catharine  and  her  son,  whom  she  had  initiated  in  every 
art  of  disguise,  in  order  to  lull  the  fears  and  su>picious  of  the 
Protestants,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  1571,  in  which  more  than  for^-flve  thoosand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  Paris  and  the  provinces. 

Charles,  recovering  IVom  the  ht  of  frenzy  which  his  mother  had 
excited,  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  in  1674,  and  Catharine  was  made  regent  till 
her  favourite  son,  Henry  the  Third,  returned  from  Poland,  of  which 
countrj'  he  had  been  elected  king.  At  this  jtnirture,  she  displayed 
great  vigour  and  ability  in  preventing  those  disturbances  which 
the  violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  she 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  her  son  in  a  condition,  which*  had  he 
been  wise  and  virtuous,  might  have  secured  him  a  happy  reign. 
But  a  son  and  puj)il  of  Catharine  could  only  have  the  semblance 
of  good  qualities,  and  her  own  character  must  have  prevented  any 
eontldence  in  measures  which  she  directed. 

The  party*  of  the  Guises  rose  again ;  the  league  was  formed,  war 
was  renewed  with  the  Protestants ;  and  all  things  tended  to  greater 
disorder  than  before  The  attachment  of  Henr>'  to  his  minions, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Guises,  destroyed  the  authority  of  Cath- 
arine^ and  she  had  henceforth  little  more  than  the  sad  employment 
of  looking  on  and  lamenting  her  son's  misgovernnicnt,  and  the 
wretched  conclusion  of  her  system  of  crooked  and  treacherous 
policy.  She  died  in  January,  1589,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  loaded 
with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.  On  her  deathbed,  she  gave  her  son 
some  excellent  advice»  very  diffsrent  ft-om  her  former  precepts  and 
example;  urging  him  to  attach  to  himself  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  by  rc-rurd  and  kind  usage,  and  to 
grant  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

Catharine  was  afikble,  oonrteons,  and  magnificent;  she  liberally 
encouraged  learning  and  the  polite  arts ;  she  also  possessed  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  presence  of  mind,  strength  of  judgment  and 
fertility  of  genius.  By  her  extreme  duplicity,  and  by  her  alter- 
nately joining  every  party,  she  lost  the  confidence  of  all.  Scarcely 
pmwving  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  voluptuous 
in  her  own  conduct,  and  was  constantly  attended  by  a  train  of 
beauties,  whoso  complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  gaining  over 
tliose  whom  bhc  could  not  iniiueuce  by  the  common  allurements 
of  interest  Neaiiy  indilfcrent  to  the  modes  of  religion,  she  was 
very  superstitiouf>,  and  believed  in  magic  and  astrology. 

Catharine  resrnil)Ied  no  one  so  much  as  her  own  countryman, 
Cfi'sar  Borgia,  in  her  wonderful  powers  of  nund,  and  tiilcnts  for 
gaining  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others.  She  resembled  him 
also  in  the  detestable  purposes  to  which  she  applied  her  great 
genius.  Had  she  been  as  good  as  she  was  gifted,  no  other  indi- 
vidual of  her  sex  oould  liaye  effected  so  much  for  the  happiness  of 
France, 
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CATHARINE   OP  ARRAGON, 

Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
King  and  Qneen  of  SiMdn.  She  was  born  In  1488,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1501,  was  married  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England.  He  died  April  2nd.,  1502,  and  his  widow 
was  then  betrothed  to  his  brother  Henry,  then  only  eleven  years 
old,  as  Henry  the  Seventh  was  unwilling  to  return  the  dowry  of 
Catharine.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  prince  publicly  protested  against 
the  marriage;  but,  overpowered  by  the  solicitations  of  his  council, 
he  at  length  agreed  to  ratify  it,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Catharine, 
June  drd.,  150a,  immediately  aiier  his  accession  to  the  throne; 
having  first  obtained  a  dispensation  ftom  the  Pope,  to  enable  him 
to  marry  his  brother's  widow. 

The  qnocTi,  l)y  her  sweetness  of  manners,  good  sense,  and  su- 
perior eiidownieiits,  contrived  to  retain  the  affections  of  this  fickle 
and  capricious  monarch  for  nearly  twenty  years.  She  was  devoted 
to  literature,  and  was  the  patroness  of  litmry  men.  She  bore  several 
children,  but  all,  excepting  a  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Mar}-, 
died  iu  their  infancy.  Scruples,  real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Henry  concerning  the  Iqa^ality  of  their  union,  and 
they  were  powerfhlly  enforced  by  his  pasoon  Ibr  Anne  Boleyn.  In 
1527,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  divorce  ftom  Catharine  on  the  grounds 
of  the  nullity  of  their  marriage,  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  Laws. 
Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
application,  but  overawed  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  nephew  to  Catharine,  he  caused  the  negotiation  to  be 
so  protracted,  that  Henry  became  very  impatient.  Catharine  eon- 
ducted  herself  with  gentleness,  yet  firmness,  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency, and  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  an  act  which  would 
stain  her  with  the  imputation  of  incest,  and  render  her  daughter 
illegitimate. 

Being  cited  before  the  papal  legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  who 
had  opened  their  court  at  London,  in  May  1529,  to  try  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage,  she  rose,  and  kneeling  before  her  husband, 
reminded  him  in  a  pathetic  yet  resolnte  speech,  of  her  lonely  and 
unprotected  state,  and  of  her  constant  devotion  to  him,  in  proof 
of  which  she  appealed  to  his  own  heart;  then  protesting  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  she  rose  and  withdrew,  nor  could 
she  ever  be  induced  to  appear  again.  She  was  declared  contuma- 
cious, although  she  appealed  to  Some.  The  pope's  snbterfbges  and 
delays  indmiil  Henry  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands;  he 
threw  off  his  submission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  declared  himself 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  his  marriage  formally  annulled 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  in  1582  married  Anne  Boleyn. 

Catharine  took  up  her  abode  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
afterwards  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  in  Huntingdonshire.  She  persisted 
in  retaining  the  title  of  queen,  and  in  demanding  the  honours  of 
royalty  fh)m  her  attendants;  but  in  other  respects  employing 
herself  chiefly  in  her  religions  dnties,  and  bearing  her  lot  with 
resignation.    She  died  in  Januarj',  1536. 

By  her  will  she  appointed  her  body  to  be  privately  interred 
in  a  convent  of  friars  who  had  suffered  in  her  cause;  five 
hundred  maaaes  were  to  be  perfinmed  Ibr  her  sonl;  and  a  pil- 
grimage undertaken,  to  our  lady  of  Walslngham,  hy  a  penon  fmo^ 
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on  his  way,  was  to  distribute  twenty  nobles  to  the  poor.  She 

bcqcathcd  considerable  legacies  to  lier  servants,  and  requested 
tliat  lier  robes  might  be  converted  into  ornuinents  for  the  church, 
ill  which  her  renuiins  were  to  be  deposited.  The  king  religiously 
perfomed  her  injanctionii,  excepting  that  which  respected  the  dis- 
posal of  her  body,  resenting,  probably,  the  opposition  which  the 
convent  liad  given  to  his  divorce.  The  corpse  was  interred  in  the 
abV>ey  church  at  Peterborough,  with  the  honours  due  to  the  birth 
of  Catharine. 

It  is  recorded  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  the  histoiy  of  Ucnry  the 

Eighth,  that  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  Catharine,  Henry  not 
only  spared  this  church  at  the  general  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  but  advanced  it  to  be  a  cathedral. 

CATHABINE    OF  BBA6ANZA» 

WiF£  of  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
John  the  Fourth  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1638.   In  1G61,  she  was 

maiTicd  to  Charles  the  Second,  in  wliose  court  slie  long  endured 
all  the  neglect  and  mortilication  his  dissolute  conduct  was  calculated 
to  intiict  on  her.  This  endurance  was  rendered  more  diflieuit  by 
her  having  no  children ;  but  she  supported  her  situation  with  great 
equanimity. 

Lord  Clarendon  says  of  Catharine — "The  queen  had  beauty  and 
wit  enough  to  make  lierself  agreeable  to  the  king;  yet  she  had 
been,  according  to  the  mode  and  discipline  of  her  conntr>',  bred  in 
a  monastery,  where  she  had  seen  only  the  women  who  attended 
her,  and  conversed  with  the  religions  wlio  resided  there;  and, 
without  doubt,  in  her  inclinations,  was  enough  dis{)osed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  number.  And  from  this  restraint  she  was  called 
out  to  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  firee  conversation  in  a  court  that 
was  to  be  upon  the  matter  new  formed,  and  reduced  from  tlic 
manners  of  a  licentious  age,  to  the  old  rules  and  limits  which  had 
been  observed  in  better  times;  to  which  regular  and  decent  con- 
formity the  present  disposition  of  men  and  women  was  not  enough 
iiicliiuid  to  submit,  nor  the  Iting  to  exact.  After  some  struggle 
slic  submitted  to  the  king's  licentious  conduct,  and  from  that  time 
lived  on  easy  terms  with  him  till  his  death."  Ailcr  Charles  died, 
Catharine  was  treated  with  much  resiKJCt. 

In  1693,  she  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in  1704,  she  was  made 
regent  by  her  brotlier,  Don  Pedru,  whose  increasing  infirmities  ren- 
dered retirement  necessary.  In  this  situation,  Catharine  showed 
considerable  abilities,  carrying  on  the  war  with  bpain  with  great 
fimmess  and  success.  She  died  in  1705. 

CATHARINE    OF  VALOIS, 

SrnxAMED  the  Fair,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  the  Sixth 
and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria.  She  was  born  October  27th.,  1401,  at  the 
Hotel  do  St.  Paul,  Paris,  during  her  father's  interval  of  insanity. 
Site  was  entirely  neglected  by  her  mother,  wlio  joined  with  the 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  pilfering  the  rcveiuies  of 
the  household.  On  the  recovery  of  Charles,  Isabeau  lied  with 
Uie  liuke  of  Orleans  to  Milan,  I'oiiowed  by  her  eiiiidren,  who  were 
punned  and  brought  back  by  tlie  Duke  of  burgundy.  Catharine 
was  educated  at  the  convent  at  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  was 
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consecrated,  and  was  married  to  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  June 
8rd.,  1420.  Henry  tlic  Fifth  had  previously  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Fnince,  and  received  with  his  bride  the  promise  of  the 
regency  of  France,  as  the  king  was  again  insane,  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  sovereif^nty  of  that  country,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Catharine's  hrotlier  and  tliroe  older  sisters.  Catharine  was 
crowned  in  1421,  and  her  son,  afterwards  Henry  the  Sixth,  was 
born  at  Windsor  in  the  same  year,  during  the  absence  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  in  France.  The  queen  joined  her  husband  at  Paris  in 
1422,  leaving  her  infant  son  in  £n|^Iaiid,  and  was  with  him  when 
he  died,  at  the  casth;  of  Vincennes,  m  Anpust,  1122. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Catharine  married  Owen  Tudor,  an  officer 
of  Welsh  extraction,  who  was  clerk  of  the  queen's  wardrobe. 
This  marriage  was  kept  concealed  several  years,  and  Catharine,  who 
was  a  devoted  mother,  seems  to  have  lived  very  happily  with  her 
husband.  The  guardians  of  her  son,  the  young  Henry  the  Sixth, 
at  length  suspected  it,  and  exhibited  such  violent  resentment,  that 
Catharine  either  took  refuge,  duritig  the  summer  of  1486,  in  the 
abbey  of  Bennondsey,  or  was  sent  there  under  some  restraint.  Her 
children  (she  had  four  by  Owen  Tudor,)  were  torn  from  her,  which 
cruelty  probably  hastened  the  death  of  the  poor  queen.  She  was 
ill  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  died  January,  1437.  The 
nuns,  who  piously  attended  her,  declared  she  was  a  sincere  penitent. 
She  had  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  her  royal  husband,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  in  choosing  Windsor  as  the  birth-place  of  the  heir  of 
England ;  and  she  had  never  believed  the  prediction,  that  ^'Henry  of 
Windsor  shall  lose  all  that  Henry  of  Monmouth  had  gained."  Bnt 
during  her  illness  she  became  fearftd  of  the  resnlti  and  sorely 
repented  her  disobedience. 

CATHABINE  PABB, 

Sixth  and  last  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  eldest  daughter 

of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal,  and  was  at  an  early  age  distin- 
guished for  her  learning  and  good  sense.  She  was  first  married 
to  Edward  13urghe,  and  secondly  to  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer; 
and  after  his  death  attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  whose  queen  she  became  in  1543.  Her  zealous  encou- 
ragement of  the  reformed  religion  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chaneellor  Wriotliesiey,  and 
Others  of  the  popish  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her  with  the 
king.  TsUting  advantage  of  one  of  his  moments  of  irritation,  thtj 
accused  her  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  sign  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to  the  Tower.  This  being 
accidentally  discovered  to  her,  she  repaired  to  the  king,  who  pur- 
posely turned  the  conversation  to  religious  snlnccts,  and  began  to 
sound  her  opinions.  Aware  of  his  purpose,  she  humbly  replied, 
"that  on  such  topics  she  always,  as  became  her  sex  and  station, 
refeiTed  lierself  to  his  majesty;  as  he,  under  God,  was  her  only 
supreme  head  and  governor  here  on  earth."  And  so  judiciously 
did  she  conduct  herself  on  this  occasion,  that  she  obtained  a  res* 
toration  of  tlie  king's  favour,  which  she  kept  until  his  death,  when 
he  left  her  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  pounds,  besides  her  jointure, 
**for  her  great  love,  obedience,  chasteness  of  life,  and  wisdom." 

She  afterwards  espoused  the  Lord  Admhral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
nnde  to  Edward  the  Sixth;  hut  these  nuptials  proved  unhappy, 
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Rnd  involved  her  in  troubles  and  difflcnltiefl.  She  died  in  childbed 

ill  1548,  not  without  saspirion  of  poison. 

She  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Keformation,  and  with  several 
other  ladies  of  the  court  secretly  patronized  Anne  Askew,  who  was 
tortured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  names  of  court  Mends.  With 
the  view  of  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
Catharine  employed  persons  of  learning  to  translate  into  English 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament,  and  engaged 
the  Lady  Mar>%  afterwards  queen,  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on 
St.  John«  and  \NTote  a  Latin  epistle  to  her  on  the  subject.  Among 
her  papers  after  her  death  was  found  a  composition,  entitled 
"Queen  Catharine  Parr's  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,  bewailing  the 
ignorance  of  her  blind  Life,*'  and  was  a  contrite  meditation  on  the 
years  she  had  passed  in  popish  fksts  and  pilgriinages.  It  was  pub- 
lished with  a  preface  by  the  great  Lord  Burleifjh,  in  1548.  In  hvr 
lifetinn'  she  published  a  volume  of  "I*rayers  or  Meditations,  wherein 
the  mind  Ls  stirred  patientlv  to  suffar  all  afflictions,  and  to  set  at 
nought  the  vaine  prosperitie  of  this*  worlde,  and  also  to  long  Ibr 
the  OTerlasting  feUcitee."  •  Many  of  her  letters  have  been  printed. 

CATHARINE    PAU  LO  WN  A. 

Queen  of  WUrtumburg,  Grand -princess  of  Iviissia,  was  Iwrn  May 
2l8t.,  1788.  She  was  the  younger  sister  of  Alexander,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  married,  in  1809,  Qeoige,  Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg, 
and  thus  avoided  compliance  with  a  proposal  of  marriage  made  her  by 
Napoleon.  She  had  two  sons  by  this  marriage ;  her  htisbaud  died  in 
Russia,  in  1812.  Catharine  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents, 
resolution,  and  her  attachment  to  her  brother  Alexander.  After 
1812,  she  was  fteqnently  his  companion  in  his  campaigns,  as  well  as 
during  his  residence  in  France  and  Vienna,  and  eviciently  had  an 
important  influence  on  several  of  his  measures.  Janiiar>'  24th., 
1816,  Catharine  married,  from  motives  of  affection.  William,  Crown- 
prince  of  Wflrtnmbnrg ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  fiither,  in  Octo- 
ber! 1816,  they  ascended  the  tihrone  of  WUrtumburg.  She  was  a 
generous  benefactor  to  her  subjects  during  the  famine  of  1816. 
She  formed  female  associations,  established  an  agrieultural  society, 
laboured  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  and  founded 
valuable  institutions  for  the  poor.  She  instituted  a  school  for 
females  of  the  higher  classes,  and  savings'  banks  for  the  lower 
dasses.  She  was  inclined  to  be  arbitrary,  and  had  but  little  taste 
tor  the  line  arts.  She  had  two  daughters  by  her  second  marriage ; 
and  she  died  January  9th.,  1819. 

CATHARINE  SIORZA, 

Natural  daughter  of  Galeas  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  MG6 
acquired  celebrity  for  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  She 
married  Jerome  Riario,  Prince  of  Forli,  who  was  some  time  at\cr 
a*Jsassinated  by  Francis  D.'l  Orsa,  who  had  revolted  against  him. 
Catliarine,  with  lier  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Orsa,  l)Ht 
contrived  to  escape  to  Rimini,  which  still  continued  faithful  to  her, 
and  which  she  defended  with  such  determined  bravery  again&t  her 
enemies,  who  threatened  to  put  her  children  to  death  if  she  did  not 
surrender,  that  she  was  at  length  restored  to  sovereign  power. 
She  then  married  John  de  Medkis»  a  man  of  noble  family,  but  not 
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particularly  distinguished  for  talents  or  courage.  Catharine  still  had 
to  sustain  herself ;  and,  in  1500,  ably  deflsnded  Forli  against  Giesar 
BoiFia,  Diikc  Valentino,  the  iik'^ritimatc  son  of  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth.  Being  obliged  to  sniTendtr,  she  was  confined  in  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo,  but  soon  set  at  liberty,  though  never  restored 
to  her  dominions.  She  died  soon  after.  She  is  praised  hy  a  French 
historian  for  her  talents,  courage,  militaxy  powers,  and  her  heaa^. 

Sforza,  Isabella,  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was 
distinguished  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  her  learning,  lier  letters 
possessed  great  merit  One  of  them  was  a  letter  of  oonsolation, 
written  to  Bonna  Sforza,  widow  of  the  King  of  Poland;  and  one 
was  in  Tindication  of  poetiy. 

CATHARINE  ST., 

A  SAINT  of  the  Romish  church,  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Seventh.  She  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1418,  and  admitted  a  nun 

at  Ferrara,  in  1432.  Slic  was  afterwurtls  abbess  of  a  convent  at 
Bologna,  where  she  died  in  1163.  She  wrote  a  hocik.  of  **IUvelationtf* 
and  several  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHABIKE  ST., 

Was  a  noble  Tirgin  of  Alexandria.    Having  been  Instmcted  fai 

literature  and  the  sciences,  she  was  afterwards  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  she  disputed 
with  fifty  heathen  philosophers,  who,  being  reduced  to  silence  by 
her  arguments  and  her  eloquence,  were  all  to  a  man  converted,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  consequence.  From  this  circumstance,  and  her 
great  learning,  she  is  considered  in  the  Romish  church  as  the  patron 
saint  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  schools.  She  was  aftor^'ards 
condemned  to  sufier  death,  and  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be 
erushed  between  wheels  of  iron,  armed  with  sharp  blades;  the 
wheels,  however,  were  marvellously  broken  asunder,  as  the  monks 
declare,  and,  all  other  means  of  death  being  rendered  abortive,  she 
was  beheaded  in  the  year  310,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Uer  body 
being  afterwards  discovered  on  Mount  Suiai,  gave  rise  to  the  order 
of  the  Knights  of  St  Catharine. 

CATHARINE,  ST., 

Was  born  at  Sienna,  in  1347.  The  monks  relate  of  this  saint* 
that  she  became  a  nun  of  St.  Dominic  at  the  age  of  seven ;  that 
she  saw  numberless  visions,  and  wrought  many  miracles  while  quite 
young;  and  that  she  conversed  face  to  fiioe  with  Christ,  and  was 
actually  married  to  him.  Her  influence  was  so  great  that  she 
reconciled  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh  to  the  people  of  Avignon,  in 
137(3,  after  he  had  excommunicated  them ;  and  in  1377,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  re-establish  the  pontifical  seat  at  Rome,  seventy  years 
after  Clement  the  Fifth  had  removed  it  to  FraTuo.  Slie  died 
April  30th.,  1380,  aged  thirty-three,  and  was  canoiii/.c d  by  Pius  the 
Second,  in  1461.  Her  works  consist  of  letters,  poems,  and  devotional 
pieces. 

CECONIA,  OB  CESENIA, 

WzTB  of  Caliguk,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  killed  bv  Julius  Lnpns, 
A.  D.  41f  while*  weeping  over  the  bod^  of  her  murdered  husband. 
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When  she  saw  the  assassin  approaching,  and  discovered  his  purpose, 
she  calmly  presented  her  breast  to  his  sword,  Jirpiiip  him  to  finish 
the  tragedy  his  compauions  had  begun.  Utr  two  daughters  died 
by  the  eame  hand. 

C  E  N  T  L  I  V  R    ,  SUSANNAH, 

A  CELEBRATED  c^jmic  Writer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Freemau, 
of  Hoibcacb,  in  Lincolnshire.  Being  left  an  orphan,  she  went,  when 
about  fourteen,  to  London,  where  dhe  took  much  pains  to  cultivate 

her  mind  and  person.  She  was  the  authoress  of  tiftccn  play^,  and 
several  litfte  poems,  for  some  of  which  she  received  con>i(kTable 
presents  from  very  great  personages  j  among  others,  a  handsome 
gold  snuff-box  from  Prince  Eugene,  fbr  a  poem  inscribed  to  him, 
and  another  from  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  tlic  French  ambassador,  for 
a  masquerade  she  addressed  to  him.  Her  talent  was  comedy; 
especially  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  She  corresponded, 
finr  many  years,  with  gentlemen  of  wit  and  eminence,  paracniarly 
with  Steele,  Rowe,  Budgell,  ScweU,  and  others.  Mrs.  Centlivre  lived 
in  a  very  careful  and  economical  manner,  anii  died  in  Spring- garden, 
December  1st.,  1723,  at  the  house  of  her  husband,  Joseph  Centlivre, 
who  had  been  one  of  Queen  Anne's  cooks ;  she  was  buried  at  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields.  She  was  thne  times  married; 
the  first  time,  wlien  she  was  about  sixteen,  to  Mr.  Fox,  nephew  of 
Sir  Slej>hen  Fox.  He  (lying  two  years  afterwards,  slie  niamed  an 
otiieer,  named  Carrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  after. 

It  was  during  this  second  widowhood  that,  compelled  by  necessity, 
she  began  to  write,  and  also  appeared  on  the  stage.  Alter  her 
tnarriage  with  her  third  husband,  she  lived  a  more  retired  life.  She 
wa^  handsome  in  person,  very  agreeable  and  sprightly  in  conver- 
sation, and  seems  to  have  been  also  kind  and  benevolent  in  her 
lUsposition.  Her  Ihults  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 

CERETA,  LAURA, 

An  Italian  lady,  bom  at  Brescia,  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  the  learned  languages.  She  became  a  widow 
early  in  life,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  literary  labonn.  Her 
Latin  letters  appeared  at  Padua  in  1G80.  She  died  in  14^  aged 
twenty  •nine.  Ucr  husband's  name  was  Pedro  SerinL 

C£ZELLI»  CONSTANCE, 

A  HBBOiNB  of  the  16th.  century,  was  a  native  of  Montpellier. 

In  1590,  her  husband,  Barri  de  St.  Annez,  who  was  G(jvernor  of 
Leucate,  for  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  threatened  Constance  that  they  would  put 
him  to  death,  if  she  did  not  surrender  the  fortress.  She  refused,  but 
offered  all  her' property  to  ransom  him.  Afler  having  been  foiled 
in  two  assaults,  the  Spaniards  raised  the  siege,  but  bar])arousIy 
murdered  their  i)ris(>ner.  Constance  magnaniiiiouj^ly  pn-Neiited  her 
gai'risou  from  retaliating  on  a  Spanish  oi^eer  of  rank.  As  u  reward 
for  her  patriotism,  llcury  the  Fourth  allowed  her  to  veudn  the  gov- 
ernment of  Leucate  till  her  son  came  of  age. 

CHALLIE,    MADAME  DE, 
Is  distingaislied  among  the  living  authoresses  of  France,  not  only 
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for  devoting  herself  to  the  highest  regions  of  moral  and  political 

philosophy,  ])ut  for  havin^^  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which 
is  admitted  by  enlightened  judges  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
distinguished  writings  of  the  day.  We  allude  to  the  book  called 
^JSuai  sur  la  Hbertty  reffalite,  et  la  fraUmit^**  which  was  pnb- 
lished  in  Paris,  July,  1850.  The  title,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather 
appalling;  associated  as  it  is  with  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so 
much  that  is  horrible;  but  we  can  encourage  the  reader  to  pass 
over  this  scare-crow,  and  he  will  find  the  utmost  interest,  and  the 
most  instructive  views,  fVoin  the  clear  good  sense  and ^iCii lightened 
intellect  that  has  dictated  the  essay.  Miulame  de  Challic  shows  these 
three  principles  originally  implanted  by  God  in  the  bosom  of  maii, 
afterwards  obscured  and  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  Paganism,  at  last 
purified  and  restored  in  the  human  life  of  Christ,  and  from  that  time 
exercising  an  ever-increasing  influence.  At  this  moment,  when  every 
month  produces  a  sterile  revoluticjn,  wlien  patent  theories  for  com- 
munities to  exist  independent  of  religion,  self-denial,  activity,  and 
ail-elevating  sentiments,  are  every  day  propounded,  we  hail  with 
respect  a  book  which  pleads  in  every  page  with  convincing  reason- 
ing the  cause  of  true  liberty,  sound  morality,  and  individual  activity, 
fortified  and  regulated  by  the  Christian  spirit.  The  author  deserves 
particular  commendation.  Hitherto  English  women  have  claimed 
the  dignity  of  ethioil  and  sctientific  treatises,  while  the  French  women 
of  the  present  day,  however  witty  and  intelligent,  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  comparatively  trifling  department  of  the  novelist. 
Madame  de  Challid  has  opened  the  way  to  a  more  thoughtful  and 
a  more  important  field  of  literature,  where  we  trust  she  will  be 
followed  by  some  of  her  ingenious  compatriots. 

CHAMBERS,  MARY, 

Of  Nottingham,  who  died  in  1818,  in  her  seventy-first  year,  is  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  perseverance  to  overcome  great  natural 
disadvantages.  Deprived  of  sight  ftom  the  age  of  two  years,  she, 
nevertheless,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages^  and  was  very  iSuniliar  with  classical  literature. 

CHAMPMESLE,  MABIE  DESMARES  DE, 

A  French  actress,  bom  at  Rouen.  From  the  obscurity  of  a 
strolling  company,  she  rose  to  be  a  popular  actress  at  Paris,  and 
gained  the  friendshi])  of  Racine.  She  married  an  actor,  and  died 
greatly  regretted  in  iUUb,  aged  iitly-four. 

CHANDLER,    ELIZABETH  MARGARET, 

Was  bom  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1807.  She  was  of  qnaker 

extraction.  Miss  Chandler  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Slave  Ship,"  written  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  for 
which  she  obtained  a  prize.  She  resided  then,  and  till  1630,  in 
Philadelphia.  At  that  time  she  went  to  Lenawee  county,  Michigan, 
wliere  she  died  in  1834.  Her  memohrs  and  wridngs  have  been  pub- 
lished since  her  death. 

CHANDLER,  MART, 

Ax  English  lady,  who  distinguished  herself  by  her  poetical  talent, 
was  bora  at  Malmesbuty,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1689.  Her  father  was  a 
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dissenting  minister  at  Batli,  whose  drcmnstances  made  it  neceitsary 
that  she  saoald  be  brought  up  to  business,  and  she  became  a 

milliner. 

She  was  observed  from  childhood  to  liave  a  turn  for  poetri',  often 
emertuining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verse;  and  she  was 
at  that  time  of  life,  reiy  fond  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper 
years  she  studied  the  best  modem  poets,  and  the  ancient  ones  ton 
as  far  as  translations  could  assist  her.  Her  poem  upon  the  Hath 
was  verj'  popular,  and  she  was  particularly  coniplimeutcd  for  it 
by  Pope,  ^tn  whom  she  was  acquainted.  8he  had  the  misfortune 
to  ]>e  defonned,  wliich  determined  her  to  live  single;  though  slie 
had  a  sweet  countenance,  and  was  solicited  to  mutiy.  She  died 
September  llth.,  1745,  aged  lifty-scven. 

CHAPONE,  HESTEB, 

Was  the  daugliter  of  a  Mr.  Mulso,  of  Twywcll,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  born  at  that  i)laee  in  1727.  When  only  nine  years 
old,  she  is  said  to  have  written  a  romance.  Her  mother,  who  .'ieems 
to  liavo  been  jealous  of  her  daughter's  talents,  endeavoured  to  ob* 
struct  her  studies.  Hester  Mulso,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  making 
herself  mistress  of  Italian  and  French.  The  story  of  "ridclia," 
iu  the  Adventurer,  an  "Oiie  to  Peace,"  and  some  ver>es  jufiixi'd 
to  her  friend  Miss  Carter's  Epictetus,  were  among  her  earliest  printed 
efforts.  In  1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died  in  less  than 
ten  months  afterwards.  In  1770  she  accompanied  Mrs.  Montague 
on  a  tour  in  Scotland  ;  in  1773  she  i)nV»iished  her  "Letters  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  and  in  177')  her  ''Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse."  After  having  lived  tranquilly  for  many  years,  in  the 
society  of  her  devoted  friends,  her  latter  days  were  clouded  by  the 
loss  of  those  friends  and  nearly  all  her  relations;  she  was  also  a 
sufferer  from  impaired  intellect  and  bodily  debility.  She  died  at 
Hadley,  near  Bamet,  December  25th.,  Ibul.  Her  verses  were  elegant, 
and  her  prose  writings  pure  in  style,  and  fraught  with  good  sense 
and  sound  morality.  With  neither  beauty,  rank,  nor  fortune,  this 
excellent  lady,  nevertheless,  secured  to  herself  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  witli  whom  she  became  acquainted,  and  also  the  general  ad- 
miration  of  those  who  read  her  works. 

CII  ARIXEXA, 

A  VERY  learned  Greciau  lady,  who  composed  many  pieces  in  prose 
and  Terse.  One  of  her  poems  is  entitled  ^'Cfomata,''  She  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes. 

CHARLOTTE,    PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

Daughteb  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  heir -apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandt  was  bom  in  1796,  and  died  November 
6th.,  1817,  aged  twenty-two.  She  was  married  to  Leopold,  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cobourg.  The  untimely  death  of  the  princess  aiul  her  in- 
fant, clothed  the  nation  in  mourning,  and  changed  the  succession 
of  the  throne.  When  infonned  of  her  child's  death,  shortly  before 
her  own,  she  said,  "I  feel  it  as  a  mother  naturally  should" — adding 
"It  is  The  will  of  God!  praise  to  him  in  all  things!''  She  was  a 
pious,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  benevolent  i)tincess,  often  personally 
Tlsiting  and  relieving  the  poor;  and  her  lo.ss  was  deeply  felt. 
Robert  Hall  preached  a  most  eloquent  sermon  on  her  death. 
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CHASE,  ANN, 

Whosk  maiden  name  was  M'Clanionde,  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Her  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  from  Scotland,  and 
she  is  only  tlic  second  generation  iVom  those  born  there.  The 
first  of  the  family  who  emigrated  to  Ireland,  was  a  clergyman — 
the  Kov.  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Glasgow.  His  wife  was  Jean  Douglas,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Douglas  so  well  known 
in  Scottish  History.  Her  fhther  died  in  1818,  when  Ann  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  fiunily  were  left  in  straitened  circumstan- " 
CCS,  and,  after  many  Ptmggles  to  maintain  their  position  at  home, 
followed  the  tide  which  an  overruling  Providence  has  so  loig 
been  directing  westward,  and  found  a  home  in  America.  They 
landed  in  New  York  in  1^24,  where  Ann  remained  one  year  witli 
licr  mother.  Deprived  of  her  pnardianshi]\  and  letY  an  orphnii 
indeed,  she  removed  to  Phihidolpliia,  where  her  eldest  brother  Imd 
esta])lished  himself  in  business.  With  that  high  independence  ai  d 
eneryry  of  character  which  has  marked  her  whole  course  of  life, 
she  immediately  took  a  Fliare  in  lier  l)rother*s  business ;  attendii  g 
personally  to  the  in-door  department,  and  keei)ing  the  books  of 
the  concern.  In  a  letter  detailing  these  changes  she  saj'.*,  *'I  joined 
my  brother  in  his  roercnntile  pursnitft,  and  was  his  book>keeper, 
with  an  interest  in  the  business.  I  made  myself  well  acqnainted  . 
with  the  mercantile  profession  in  its  various  branches,  and  found 
my  mind  benefited  no  less  than  my  pecuniary  circumstances.  Jn- 
dnstry  and  integrity  of  purj)ose  are  the  chief  handmaids  of  fortune. 
They  fortify  the  mind  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life."  These  sterling 
qualities,  with  a  desire  to  ])e  always  useful,  and  a  hif^h  regard  U.r 
truth,  both  in  word  and  action,  liave  been  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  life  of  this  remarkubic  woman. 

In  1882,  Miss  M*Clamonde,  with  her  brother,  remorcd  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence,  in  August,  1834,  to  Tampico,  in  Mexico.  H'  re 
tliey  became  acquainted  with  Captain  Franklin  Chase,  the  worthy 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tampico,  to  whom  Miss  M'Clarnonde 
was  married  in  1836. 

For  tweWe  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  pursned  the  eren  tenor  of 
their  way,  nndisturbod,  to  any  great  extent,  T)y  the  numerous 
changes  which  took  place  in  tlx'  govennnent  of  Mexico.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  American  Hag,  their  business  was  prosperouf, 
A  very  considerable  fortune  crowned  their  industry  and  enterprise. 
Their  house  was  the  open  asylum  of  all  American  strangers,  wheie 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  home  awaited  them,  and  wliere  tt  e 
sick  were  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Chase  with  maternal  assiduity  and  skill. 

But  a  change  at  length  came  over  them  and  their  fortunes— a 
change  which  was  destined,  on  the  one  hand,  to  rob  them  of  what 
they  had  accumulated  in  prosecuting  quietly  the  arts  of  peace,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  make  their  name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
war,  and  to  pincc  Mrs.  Chase,  esj)ecially,  in  an  enviable  and  heroic 
position  as  a  }>enefHctress  Ijoth  of  America  and  Mexico;  the  unos- 
tentatious achiever  cf  a  bloodless  and  exiieiis(  less  victory. 

It  is  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  that  "he  who  iiileth  his 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  takcth  a  city."  Surely,  then,  she  who, 
£y  ruling  her  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  pnident  ingenuity, 
acconjplishes  flic  fajiturc  of  an  important  city  without  loss  of  blocd 
or  treasure,  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  truly  great  and  good. 
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Tainpico  was  important  in  more  than  one  sen^c.  It  is  the  second 
•eaport  in  the  Golf,  and,  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  important 

key  to  the  im'tropolis.  A  considerable  quantity  of  stores  were 
tljcre,  wliirli  ll-U  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Aiucricaiis.  It  was  abso- 
lutely neccjij>ary  that  they  should  possess  tlic  place  iu  order  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  plans  of  the  aniqr.  It  was  there  that  General 
Scott  appointed  his  rendezvous,  and  made  all  his  preparations  for 
his  masterly  attack  on  Vera  Cruz. 

Now,  all  these  iuivantages  were  secured  by  the  energy,  decisioc, 
and  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Chase,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
dollar,  oar  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  To  gain  the  same  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  nf  war  would  have  cost  a  million,  or  more,  of  dollars, 
and  many  lives  of  the  Mexicans,  at  least,  with,  probably,  some  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  attacking  ])arty. 

The  service  rendered  the  United  States  by  Mrs.  Chase,  has  been 
higlily  appreciated,  and  jrratoriilly  acknowledgrd.  'Ihv  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  recognised  it,  not  only  by  personal  tesiinic^nials 
uud  commendations,  but  by  changing  the  name  of  the  principal 
fort  at  Tampico,  and  calling  it  Fort  Ann,  in  honour  of  its  real 
conqueror.  The  press,  throughout  the  land,  accorded  to  her  the 
praise  of  a  proud  achievement.  The  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ladies  of  the  country,  testiiied  their  high  sense 
or  her  worth,  and  the  benefit  of  her  self-sacrificing  henevolenoe^ 
by  presenting  her  a  handsome  service  of  plate. 

She  deserves  all  these  testimonials,  for  she  saved  a  city  from  the 
horroi's  of  warfare.  She  continues  to  reside  in  Tampico,  where  Mr. 
Chase  is  still  United  States  Consul,  while  Mrs.  Chase  is  considered 
a  benefi&ctress  by  the  people  of  that  city,  whom  she  is  endeavour- 
ing to  aid  in  the  improvi>ments  which  their  intercomrse  with  the 
Americans  has  taught  them  to  value. 

CUATEAU&OUX,   MABIE  ANN£,  DUCHESS  D£, 

Wam  one  of  four  sisters,  daughters  of  the  ^larquis  de  Ncsle,  who 
became  successively  mistresses  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  She  vias 
married  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Marquis  de  la  ToumcUe, 
who  left  her  a  widow  at  twenty -three.  She  fiir  surpassed  all  her 
sisters  in  personal  charms,  and  was  an  accomplished  musician. 

Madame  dc  Chateanroux  displayeil  a  character  of  great  cnerpry 
and  anjbition.  Her  sense  of  virtue  always  remained  snllicienily 
strong  to  cause  her  to  feel  humbled  by  the  splendid  degradation 
she  had  sought  and  won ;  but  though  she  had  not  suflicient  prin- 
ciple to  recede  from  the  path  she  had  tfl^cn,  she  resolved,  hs  an 
atr)neuient,  to  arouse  her  royal  lover  from  his  disgraceful  lethal gy. 
Madame  dc  Tcnein  spared  no  etlbrts  to  make  a  tool  of  her ;  whose 
aim  it  was  to  govern  the  king  through  his  mistress,  by  means  of 
her  brother  Cardinal  Tenciu.  But  Madame  de  Chateauroux  had 
not  acquired  her  power  to  yield  it  up  to  a  woman,  and  especially 
to  so  clever  and  intriguing  a  woman.  Far  seeing,  like  Madame 
dc  Tcnein,  she  was*  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  some  radical 
change  in  the  government.  Of  the  confusion  by  which  it  was 
characterized,  she  said,  "I  could  not  have  believed  all  that  I  now 
see ;  if  no  remedy  is  administered  to  this  state  of  things,  there  will 
sooner  or  later  be  a  great  botdeversetnent" 

Though  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Chateanroux  was  good,  the  means 
she  took  to  effect  It  were  not  equally  praiseworthy.    Beckless  of 
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the  real  interests  of  the  conntrj%  and  lookin;^  only  to  the  personal 
plor>'  of  the  king,  she  partly  precipitated  Fnuice  into  a  fatal  war. 
While  absent  with  the  army,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  danger- 
oua  UlneBS.  Uiged  hy  the  religious  party  attached  to  the  queen, 
Louis,  through  fear  of  dying  without  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
church,  was  induced  publicly  to  discard  his  mistress.  Scarcely 
had  this  been  done  when  he  recovered.  His  repentance  had  never 
been  heartfelt,  and  he  soon  was  mortified  iQid  humiliated  at  the 
part  he  had  acted.  (Trieved  at  the  loss  of  Madame  de  Chateauronx, 
ho  son^:;lit  an  interview  with  her,  and  she  consented  to  receive  his 
apology,  ijrovidcd  it  was  made  in  a  public  uiaiuier,  which,  by  her 
arraugeuicnt,  was  doiie  by  Maurepas,  whom  she  wished  to  humble, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  He  requested  Ibrgiveness  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  begged  her  return  to  court.  But  to 
that  station  which  she  had  purchased  at  the  cost  of  peace  and 
honour,  she  was  never  destined  to  return.  She  became  alarmingiy 
ill,  and  died  a  ftw  days  after  this  public  atonement.  It  wonld  be 
ni^ust  to  deny  to  Madame  de  Chatcauroux  the  merit  of  having 
sought  to  rouse  Louis  the  Fiftcentli  from  the  state  of  apnihetic 
indolence  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  means  she  took  were  in- 
judicious, but  they  were  noble.  Experience  would  have  taught 
her  better;  and,  had  her  power  continued,  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
might  have  been  a  difTerent  man. 

Madame  de  Cliatrauroux  was  one  of  those  far-seeing  women, 
who,  with  that  instinctive  foresight  which  arises  from  keenness  of 
perception,  had  predicted  the  breaking  out  of  the  storm  already 
gathering  over  France. 

CUATELET,  GABRIELLE   EMILIE  DE  BRETRUEIL 

MARQUISt:    I)  IT, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ^%•oTuen  of  her  time,  is  chiefly  known 
through  her  counexion  with  Voltaire.  Her  parents  married  her  in 
her  nineteenth  year  to  the  Harqtds  du  Chatelet,  an  honest  but 
common -place  man  considerably  her  senior.  The  yonng  marchio- 
ness made  her  appearance  in  the  world  with  frreat  t'dat.  She  was 
graceful,  handsome,  and  fond  of  pleasure;  but  her  great  Udents 
long  reuuiiued  unsuspected.  Madame  du  Chatclct*8  ideas  of  morality 
were  those  of  her  time,  and  she  early  exhibited  them  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Duke  of  liichelieu,  then  celebrated  for  his  gallantly. 
Tliis  connexion,  however,  was  brief,  and  resulted  in  a  sincere  and 
lasting  friendship.  Madame  du  Cliateiet's  mind  was  superior  to  a 
life  of  mere  worldly  pleasure.  Wearied  of  dissipation,  she  entered 
with  ardour  into  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  Maupertius  was 
her  in.^tnietor  in  geometry,  and  the  works  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz 
became  her  constant  study.  Geometry  was  then  the  rage,  but 
Madame  du  Chatelet  brought  to  the  study  of  this  science  a  mind 
strikingly  adapted  to  its  pursuit;  and  it  wivs  while  thus  devoting 
herself  that  she  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  Madame  du 
Chatelet  was  in  her  twenty -eighth  year,  and  Voltaire  twelve  years 
her  senior,  when  their  liason  commenced.  The  loose  maxims  of 
the  period  justified  this  connexion  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
in  their  own  ;  and  the  husband  either  did  not  susjK'ct  the  truth, 
or  if  he  did,  felt  inditferent  to  it.  As  he  ju".sscd  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  with  his  regiment,  lie  proved  little  or  no  restiaiiit  to 
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the  IcnTFs,  raising  no  objection  to  the  sojourn  of  Voltaire  beneath 
his  roof^  but  rather  appearing  Mattered  at  being  eousidered  the  host 
and  patron  of  a  nan  already  enjoying  European  flune.  Voltaire 
passed  fifteen  years  at  Cizey,  the  splendid  chateau  of  M.  du  Chateiet, 
in  Lorraine,  Ilis  life  in  this  di  liKhtfiil  retreat  was  one  of  study, 
varied  by  elegant  pleasures,  euibciiishcd  aud  exalted  by  the  de- 
votion of  this  gifted  woman. 

With  Madame  du  Chateiet  study  was  a  passion.  She  slept  bat 
three  honrs  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  her  whole  time  was  de- 
voted to  her  beloved  i)ursuit8.  During  the  day  she  remained  eli>seted 
in  Iier  apartinent^s,  seldom  appearing  till  the  hour  of  supper.  Every 
year  they  visited  Paris,  where  Madame  da  Chateiet  entered  into 
the  pursuit  of  lilensure  with  tlie  same  passionate  eagerness  with 
wiiifh  she  studit-d  Newton's  "I'lincipia"  in  her  learned  retirement; 
loAfing  large  sums  at  play,  and  committing  many  cxtravagauces  in 
her  love  <k  dress. 

Madame  du  Cimtclct  was  remarkable  for  great  simplicity  of  man« 
Tier,  as  well  as  for  the  solidity  of  her  judgment.  Few  women  of 
her  time  were  so  free  from  that  intriguing  spirit  and  thirst  lor  dis- 
tinction which  almost  ail  then  possessed.  Science  she  loved  for 
its  own  sake;  for  the  pure  and  exquisite  delight  it  yielded  her  en- 
quiring mind,  and  not  for  the  paltry  grratifieation  of  being  leanied. 
On  the  other  hand,  slie  was  detkicut  in  gentleness,  and  in  many 
of  the  most  winning  qualities  of  woman.  Proud  of  her  rank  and 
birth,  haughty  to  her  inferiors,  and  violent  and  imperioa«  in  her 
temper,  she  ruled  despotically  over  her  lover,  and  left  him  veiy 
litrlo  personal  freedom. 

Long  as  the  love  of  Voltaire  aud  Madame  du  Chateiet  had 
lasted,  it  was  not  destined  to  re^  time  and  habit.  The  change 
first  came  from  Voltaire,  whose  declining  years  he  made  the  excuse 
for  increasing  eoldm  ss.  Afrer  many  stonny  exjilanations,  Madame 
du  Cliatelet  subiuitted  to  tiiis  change  in  his  feelings,  whieh  caused 
none  in  their  mode  of  Jile,  and  accepted  friendship  for  love. 

Soon  after  the  change  in  their  relations,  Madame  du  Chateiet 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Lambert,  known  then  merely  as  a 
handsome  young  nobleman  of  elegant  address.  Vanity  induced 
!St.  Lambert  to  piiy  her  attentions  which  Madame  du  Chateiet  attn> 
bntcd  to  a  deeper  feeling,  and  which  she  was  flrail  enough  to 
return  by  a  very  sincere  affection.  Voltaire  was  both  grieved  and 
indignant  on  discovering  that  he  had  a  rival,  but  iNladaine  du 
Chatclet's  assurances  of  unabated  friendship,  though  slu;  cnnct*aled 
nothing  from  him,  reconciled  and  induced  him  to  remain  near  her. 

There  is  little  to  excuse  this  part  of  Madame  du  Chatelet's  life. 
Her  age  and  self-respect  ought  to  have  preserved  lier  from  this 
iast  error,  with  which  were  connected  many  disgraceful  circum- 
stances, and  which  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  licr.  She  died 
In  childbed  on  the  10th.  of  August,  1749,  her  last  days  being  devoted 
to  the  translation  of  Newton's  **Principhi,*'  her  great  work. 

GHELIDONIS, 

Dauohteb  of  Leotychides,  and  the  wife  of  Cleonymus,  son  of 
Cleomenes  the  Second,  King  of  Sparta.    He  was  disliked  by  the 

Laceda;nionians,  on  account  of  his  violent  temper,  amd  they  gavo 
the  royal  authority  to  Atreus,  his  brother's  .>>on.  rhelldonis  also 
despised  him  aud  loved  Acrotatus,  a  >er>'  bciiuiuui  youth,  the  4»ou 
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'of  Atrens.  Cleonjnmus  left  Lacectemon  in  anger,  and  went  to  solicit 
PyrrhnSy  King  of  Epirns,  to  make  war  against  tlie  Lai:ed«emonians. 

Pyrrhns  came  against  the  city  with  a  large  army,  but  was  repulsed. 
Tlie  Spartans,  on  his  approach,  liad  resolved  to  send  the  women, 
by  night,  to  Crete  for  safety;  but  Archidamia  came,  sword  in 
hand,  into  the  senate,  complaining  that  Hkey  were  thought  capable 
of  surviving  the  destruction  of  their  coinitry.  The  women  laboured 
all  night  on  the  abutments,  with  the  exception  of  Clielidonis,  who 
put  a  rope  around  her  neck,  resolving  not  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband  The  cily  was  saved  chiefly  by  the  patriotism 
of  women,  ins|died  by  Chelidonis.  She  lived  about  260  B.  C 

CHELONIS, 

Daughter  of  LeonidaSy  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  41)1,  was  the  wife 
of  Oleombmtus.  Her  father  was  depofsed  by  a  faction,  which  placed 

Cleombrutus  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  Chelonis  refused  to  sluire 
her  husband's  triumph,  and  retired  with  her  father  into  a  temple 
in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary.  Leonidas,  some  time  alter,  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Tagea,  whither  Chelonis  accompanied  him. 

A  change  occurring  in  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  Leonidas 
was  restored,  and  Clcombruttis  obliged  to  take  refuge,  in  his  tnni, 
in  the  sanctuary.  Chelonis  now  left  her  father  for  her  husljand. 
Leonidas  repaired,  with  an  armed  force,  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
bitterly  reproached  Cleombrutus,  who  listened  in  silence,  with  the 
injuries  he  had  received  from  him.  The  tears  of  Chelonis,  who 
protested  that  she  could  not  survive  Cleombrutus,  softeiicd  Leonidas, 
and  he  not  only  gave  his  son-in-law  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to 
choose  his  place  of  exile.  To  the  entreaties  of  Leonidas,  that 
Chelonis  would  remain  with  him,  slic  returned  a  resolute  refusal; 
and,  placing  one  of  her  ehildreu  in  lier  husband's  arms,  and  taking 
the  other  in  her  own,  she  went  with  him  into  banishment. 

CHEMIN,    CATHARINE  DU, 

Was  a  French  artist,  who  died  at  Paris,  1C98.    She  principally 

excelled  in  painting  flowers.  Her  husljaud  erected  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  iu  the  church  of  St.  Laudry. 

CHENEY,    HARBIET  Y. 

Is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Her  love  of  literature  was  de- 
veloped in  childhood,  probably  owing  much  to  the  influence  of  the 
taste  and  genius  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  authoress  of  one  of  the 
earliest  American  novels,  "The  Cocjuettc,  or  History  of  Eliza  Whar- 
ton." Soon  after  the  subject  of  our  notice  left  school,  she  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  her  sister,  "The  Sunday  School,  or  Yillage 
Sketches,"  which  was  published  anonymously.  It  was  popular, 
the  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  authors  were  solicited  to 
republish  it ; — but  not  having  secured  the  copyright,  another  writer 
had  seized  on  the  book,  chfmgcd  the  title  to  ''Charles  Hartland,** 
and  ])u1)lished  it  for  his  own  benefit.  The  next  work,  "A  Peep 
at  the  rilgrims,"  passed  tlirough  two  editions,  and  was  re-published 
in  London.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  and  has  lately  been  re-prinied  In  Boston.  **The  Rivals 
of  Acadia,"  was  the  next;  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  Mrs. 
Cheney's  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  her  family.  The  death  of 
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her  husband,  by  rendering  her  own  exertions  in  behalf  of  her 

children  essential  to  tlicir  education,  has  called  her  again  into  the 
field  of  literature.  lUv  latest  books,  "Sketches  from  the  Life  of 
Christ;"  and  "Confessions  of  an  early  Martyr,"  appeared  in  1H4G- 
she  has  since  been  a  contribitor  to  «The  Literary  Garland,"  a 
Monthly  Magazine  published  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  Mrs. 
Cheney  now  resides.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Ctishing,  is  editor  of  the 
•*Garland,  '  and  has  written  several  books  for  the  younjr,  and  poems: 
"Esther,  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  is  a  work  of  deep  interest.  Tiiese  two 
amiable  and  intelligent  sisters  are  doing  much,  in  a  quiet  way, 
for  the  literary  taste  and  moral  improvement  of  the  yoath  of  Canada. 

CHERON,  ELIZABETH  SOPHIA, 

Davohtbr  of  a  painter  in  enamel,  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1678,  and  studied  under  her  father.   At  the  age 

of  fourteen  her  name  was  already  famous.  The  celebrated  Le  Brun, 
in  1672,  presented  her  to  the  academy  of  jjainting  and  si  nli.ture* 
which  complimented  her  by  admitting  her  to  the  title  of  academi- 
cian. She  apportioned  her  time  between  painting,  the  learned 
languages,  poetry,  and  music.  She  drew,  on  a  Iar<;e  scale,  a  great 
number  of  gems,  which  were  remarkable  for  exhibiting  taste,  a  singu- 
lar cuiiimand  of  the  pencil,  a  hue  style  of  colouring,  and  a  superior 
judgment  in  the  chiaro-osenro.  The  various  styles  of  painting  were 
familiar  to  her.  She  excelled  in  historical  painting,  oil-colours, 
miniature  enamels,  j)ortrait- painting,  and  osprc  ially  those  of  females. 
It  is  said  that  she  frequently  executed,  from  meuioiy,  the  jjortraits 
of  abeent  Mends,  to  which  she  gave  as  strong  a  likeness  as  if 
tliey  had  sat  to  her.  The  academy  of  Rieovrati,  at  Padua,  honoured 
her  with  the  name  of  Erato,  and  gave  her  a  phu'e  in  their  society. 
She  died  at  Paris,  September  3rd.,  1741,  at  the  age  of  sixty -three. 

CHEZY,    WILHELMINE    CHRISTINE  VON, 

A  Germaw  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Von  Klenke,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  January  26th.,  1783.  She  married  Mr.  Von  llaslf- 
ker,  but  they  had  lived  only  a  short  time  together,  when  they 
applied  ibr  and  obtained  a  divorce.  She  was  afterwards  married 
to  the  celebrated  French  orientalist.  Von  Chezy;  but  this  second 
marriage  proved  no  more  happy  in  its  results  than  the  first;  and, 
according  to  a  mutual  agreement  between  her  and  her  husband, 
she  was  again  divorced.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  sons  by  her  second  husband;  they  did  hooonr 
to  their  instructor,  and  have  since  obtained  considerable  lltenuy 
fame. 

iiiiii  Von  Chezy  lived  alternately  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 
She  was,  on  her  mother's  side,  a  grandchild  of  the  celebrated  poetess 
Frau  Karsch,  whose  talents  seem  to  have  descended  to  her.  As  a 
writer,  she  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  Ilelmina,  under  which 
she  has  written  tales  and  romances  in  verse.  Her  writings  are 
charactoiized  by  a  ftrtile  imagination,  a  pleasing  style,  and  warm 
feeling;  though  they  cannot  always  bear  the  test  of  a  critical  ex- 
amination. She  has  also  written  a  few  spirited  prose  works, 
and  the  opera  Euiyanthe,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Von  Weber. 
The  best  of  her  works  are  «The  Martinman  Bhrds,"  the  "Six 
noble  Emptoyments***  and  **BecoltectioiiB  of  YiemuL**  She  died  in 
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CHILD.    LYBIA  MARIA, 

Wife  of  David  Lee  Child,  was  bora  in  Massachusetts,  but  passed 
the  early  portion  of  her  youth  in  Maine,  whither  her  father,  Mr. 
Francis,  had  removed  when  she  was  quite  young.  She  found  fdw 
literary  priTileges  in  the  place  of  her  residence,  but  she  had  the 
genius  that  nourishes  itself  on  nature ;  and  ft-om  the  influence  of 
the  wild  scenes  which  surrounded  her  home  in  childhood,  she, 
doubtless,  draws  even  now  much  of  the  freshness  of  thought  and 
vigour  of  style  which  mark  her  productions. 

In  1823,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Conyers  Francis, 
then  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Watertowii,  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Francis  commenced  her  literary  life  with  "Hobomok,  a  Story 
of  the  Pilgrims;"  which  was  written  in  six  weeks,  and  published 
in  1824;  ever  sfaice  that  time  its  author  has  kept  her  place  as  a 
faithful  labourer  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  periiaps  not  one  of 
the  American  female  writers  has  had  wider  influence,  or  made 
more  earnest  efforts  to  do  good  with  her  talents.  Her  next  work» 
"The  Kebelf,"  was  published  in  1825 ;  soon  afterwards  Miss  Francis 
became  Mrs.  Child,  and  her  married  life  has  been  a  true  and  lovely 
exemplification  of  the  domestic  concord  which  congenial  minds 
produce  as  well  as  enjoy. 

In  1827,  Mrs.  Child  engaged  as  editor  of  "The  Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany," the  flrst  monthly  periodical  issued  in  the  Union  for  Children. 
Under  her  care  the  work  became  very  popular;  she  has  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  young — her  genius  harnionized  with  the  under- 
taking, and  some  of  tiie  articles  in  this  ^^Mlscellany"  are  among 
the  best  she  has  written.  During  the  six  following  years,  Mrs. 
Child's  pen  was  incessantly  emi»l<)ve(l.  Besides  her  editorial  duties 
she  published,  successively— "The  Frugal  Housewife,"  written  as 
she  said  in  the  preface,  "for  the  poor,"  and  one  of  the  most  nse- 
ftd  books  of  its  kind  extant— **The  Mother's  Book,"  an  excellent 
^wwrT  in  training  children,  thongjh  the  author  has  never  been  a 
mother—and  "The  Girl's  Book,"  designed  as  a  holiday  present,  and 
descriptive  of  Children's  plays.  She  also  prepared  five  volumes  for 
"The  Ladies'  Familv  Library,"  comprising  "Lives  of  Madame  de 
Statt  and  Madame  Roland  ;"  "Lady  Kussell  and  Madame  Guyon 
"Biographies  of  (iood  Wives;"  and  the  "IIist(»ry  and  Condition  of 
Woman  ;"  which  wrtrks  were  published  in  liostou.  Besides  ail  these 
she  published  in  18^3,  "The  Coronal,"  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous pieces,  In  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important  step  in  her 
literary  career  was  that  wliich  she  took  wirh  the  abolitionists,  by 
issuing  her  "Appeal  for  that  class  of  Aniericuns  called  Africans." 
This  appeal  was  written  with  that  earnest  and  honest  enthusiasm 
pervading  all  Mrs.  Child's  benevolent  efforts.  The  design  of  the 
abolitionists  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  coloured 
race;  for  tliis  end  Mrs.  Child  devoted  her  noblest  talents,  her 

holiest  aspirations.  *  ^   .    .  ^„i.ij„i.«^ 

Shice  1833,  only  three  works  of  hert  have  been  published; 
«*PhUothea"  appeared  in  1«86,  a  charming  romance,  filled  witli  the 
pure  aspirations  of  pcnius,  and  rich  in  classical  lore;  the  scene 
bein'^  laid  in  Greece  i!i  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Aspai«ia.  The  work 
is  in  one  volume,  and  was  planned  and  partly  written  before  i^ 
author  entered  the  arena  of  party ;  but  the  bitter  feelin^^  engendered 
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by  this  strife,  have  prevented  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  book 
from  being  a])preciated  as  they  deserve. 

In  1841,  Mr.  and  lln.  Child  removed  fVom  Boston  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  became  condnctors  of  "The  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard."  Mrs.  Child,  while  assistiiig  in  her  huslnind's  editorial 
duties,  now  coiiunenced  a  Series  of  Letters,  partly  fur  the  "Boston 
Gonrier,"  a  popular  newspaper,  and  partly  far  the  "Standard,"  (her 
own  paper,)  which  after  being  thus  published,  were  collected  and 
rc -issued  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Letters  from  New  York."  This 
work  has  been  very  popular.  Mrs.  Child  is  a  close  observer,  she 
.  knows  **how  to  observe,*'  and  better  still,  she  bas  a  poetical  imagi- 
na^on  and  a  pure,  warm,  loving  heart,  which  invests  her  descrip- 
tions with  a  i>eculiar  charm.  An  English  Reviewer  has  well  remarked 
concerning  Mrs.  Child: — "Whatever  comes  to  her  from  without, 
whether  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  whether  in  nature  or  art, 
is  reflected  In  her  writings  with  a  halo  of  bean^  thrown  abont  it 
by  her  own  fancy;  and  thus  presented,  it  appeals  to  our  sympa- 
thies, and  awakens  an  interest  which  carves  it  upon  the  memory 
in  letters  of  gold.  But  she  has  yet  loftier  claims  to  respect  than 
a  poetical  nature.  She  is  a  philosopher,  and^  better  stUl,  a  religions 
philosopher.  Every  page  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom,  not  pe- 
dantically put  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admiration,  hut  thrown  out  by 
the  way  in  seeming  uncoosciousness,  and  as  part  of  her  ordinary 
thoughts." 

CHIOMABA, 

Thb  heroic  wife  of  Ortiagon,  a  Gaulish  prince,  equally  celebrated 

for  her  beauty  and  her  chastity.  During  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls,  B.C.  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated 
on  Mount  Olympus.  Chiomara,  among  many  other  ladies,  was 
taken  prlstuier,  and  committed  to  the  chaiige  of  a  centtuion.  This 
centurion,  not  being  able  to  overcome  the  chastity  of  the  princess 
hy  persuasion,  employed  force ;  and  then,  to  make  her  amends, 
offered  her  her  liberty,  for  an  Attic  talent.  To  conceal  his  design 
fh>m  the  other  Romans,  he  allowed  her  to  send  a  slave  of  her 
own,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  to  her  relations,  and  assigned 
a  place  near  the  river  where  she  could  be  exchanged  for  the  f.:old. 

She  was  carried  there  the  next  riicrht  by  the  centurion,  and  found 
there  two  relations  of  her  own,  with  the  money.  While  the  centurion 
was  weighing  it,  Ghiomara,  speaking  in  her  own  tongue,  commanded 
her  fiiends  to  kill  him,  which  they  did.  Then  cutting  off  his  head 
herself,  she  earned  it  under  her  robe  to  her  husband,  Oniagon, 
who  had  returned  home  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops.  As  soon 
as  she  came  into  his  presence  she  threw  the  head  at  Ida  feet. 
Surprised  at  such  a  sight,  he  asked  whose  head  it  was,  and  wliat 
had  induced  her  to  do  a  deed  so  uncommon  witli  her  sex.''  Blush- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  expressing  her  liLice  indignation,  she 
declared  the  outrage  that  had  been  done  her,  and  the  revenge  she 
had  taken.'  I>nring  the  remainder  of  her  life,  she  strenuously 
retained  her  ptuity  Of  manners,  and  was  ever  treated  with  great 
xespect. 

CHOIir,    MARIE    EMILIE    JOLT  DE, 

A  LADY  descended  from  a  noble  Savcgr  femily.  She  was  employed 
.about  the  ptnon  of  Uie  Puchcss  of  Gonti,  where  she  was  sought 
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by  the  Dauphin  of  France;  but  no  solicitations  could  induce  her  to 
forfeit  her  hunour;  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  prince  ut  last  married 
her  iniyately,  and,  by  her  inflnence,  was  reibmied,  and  regained 
the  affections  of  the  king.  After  his  death,  in  1711,  iheie&edto 
Obscurity,  and  died  in  1744,  universally  respected. . 

CHBISTIKA,    QU££K    OF  SWEDEN, 

Daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
and  of  Maria  Eleonora  of  Brandenburgb,  was  born  Dccemt)er  18th., 
1626.  Her  father  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  carried  her  about 
with  him  in  ail  his  journeys.  When  she  was  about  two  years  old 
she  was  taken  to  Cahnar,  the  governor  of  which  hesitated,  on  her 
account,  whether  to  give  the  king  the  usual  salute,  but  Gustavus 
exclaimed,  "Fire  I  the  girl  is  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  should  be 
accustomed  to  it  betimes."  The  noise  delighted  the  princess,  who 
clapped  her  hands,  and,  in  her  inlbntile  language,  cried,  **More, 
more !"  showing  thus  early  her  pecoliarly  bold  and  mascnline  torn 
of  mind. 

Her  father  died  in  1633,  and  Christina,  a  girl  of  seven  years 
old,  was  placed  upon  *the  throne,  and  even  at  that  early  age  she 
appeared  to  he  conscious  of  her  high,  destiny,  and  in  all  trying 
circumstances  conducted  herself  with  great  finnness  find  dignity. 

The  quccn-mothcr  was  a  woman  of  weak  judpnent  and  capricious 
temper,  and  her  injudicious  management  of  the  young  Christina  was 
doabtless  the  first  cause  of  her  dislike  for  her  own  sex,  which  was 
farther  increased  by  the  manner  of  her  education.  She  early  dls- 
l>layed  an  "antipathy,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "to  all  that  women 
do  and  say;"  but  she  was  an  excellent  clas.sical  scholar,  admired 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  particolarlj 
Homer  and  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  die  read 
Thucydidos  in  the  original ;  she  rode  and  hunted,  and  harangued 
the  senate,  and  dictated  to  her  ministers.  But  in  the  gentler  graces 
and  virtues  of  her  own  sex  she  wiis  deficient.  She  grew  up  self- 
willed,  arrogant,  and  impatient ;  and  yet  was  flattered  because  she 
was  a  queen.  She  understood  this,  and  observed  that  "Princesses 
are  flattered  even  in  their  cradles ;  men  fear  their  memory  as  well 
as  their  power ;  they  handle  them  timidly,  as  they  do  young  lions, 
who  can  only  scratch  now,  but  may  hereafter  bite  and  devour.'* 

When  Christina  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  1644, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  as- 
pired to  her  hand;  but  she  uniformly  rejected  all  their  proposals, 
and  caused  one  of  her  suitors,  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus,  to  be 
appointed  her  successor.  Her  love  of  independence  and  impatience 
of  control  hud  exhibited  themselves  from  childhood  in  a  distaste 
to  marriage.  "Do  not,"  said  she  to  the  states,  "compel  me  to  make 
a  choice :  should  I  bear  a  sou,  it  is  equally  probable  that  he  might 
prove  a  Nero  as  an  Angnstus." 

Christina  had  an  opportunity  to  display  her  magnanimity  in  the 
early  part  of  her  reign.  While  she  was  engaged  in  her  devotions 
in  the  chapel  %f  the  castle  at  Stockholm,  a  lunatic  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  attempted  to  stab  her  with  a  knifis.  He  was  seiz^ 
and  Christina  calmly  continued  her  devotions.  Learning  that  the 
maa  was  insane,  she  merely  had  him  put  under  restraint. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Christina's  reign  was  the 
peace  of  Westphalia*  to  which  her  influeuoe  greatly  contributed. 
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It  was  settled  October,  1648,  and  by  this  treaty  Sweden  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  many  impoitatit  countries.  The  serrices 

of  Salviits,  one  of  her  plenipotentiaries  on  this  (xeaslon,  were  re- 
warded l)y  the  dinnity  of  senator;  a  prerogative  wliieli  had  till 
then  belonged  to  birth,  but  to  wliich  the  queen  thought  merit  had 
a  better  claim. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  a  wise  adminlAtration  and  a 

profound  peace,  reflect  upon  Christina  a  higher  praise  than  can 
be  derived  from  subtle  negotiations  or  successful  wars ;  slie  enjoyed 
the  entire  conhdence  and  love  of  her  people.  All  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  genius  or  talents,  were  attracted  by  her  liberality 
to  the  Swedish  court;  and  although  her  favour  was  sometimes 
controlled  by  her  partialities  or  prejudices,  and  withheld  from  the 
deserving  while  it  was  lavished  on  those  who  flattered  her  foibles, 
yet  she  soon  discovered  and  repaired  such  mistakes. 

She,  at  length,  began  to  feel  her  rank,  and  the  duties  it  devolved 
upon  her,  a  burden,  and  to  sigh  for  ft*cedom  and  leisun?.  In  1C)')2, 
she  communicated  to  the  senate  her  resolution  of  al»dieating  the 
throne;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  people,  in  whicii 
Charles  Gnstavus,  her  successor.  Joined,  induced  her  to  wear  the 
crown  for  two  years  longer;  when  she  resumed  licr  purpose  and 
carried  it  into  cflcct,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  whole  natioti. 

In  leading  the  scene  of  her  regal  power,  5he  ai)i)eared  to  rejoice 
us  though  she  had  escaped  from  imprisonment.  Having  arrived  at 
a  small  brook  wlilch  separated  Sweden  ftom  Denmark,  she  alighted 
from  her  carriage,  and  leaping  over  it,  exclaimed,  "At  length  I 
am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden,  whitlier  I  hope  never  to  return." 
Dismissing  with  her  women  the  habit  of  her  sex,  she  assumed 
male  attire.  "I  would  become  a  man*'*  said  she;  ^'but  it  is  not 
thai  I  love  men  because  they  are  men,  but  merely  that  they 
are  not  women." 

On  her  arrival  at  Brussels  she  publicly  and  solemnly  abjured 
the  Lutheran  faith,  in  which  she  was  educated,  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.  From  Brussels  she  went  to  Home, 
which  she  entered  with  great  pomp.  She  was  received  with  splendid 
hospitality  by  the  pope,  and  the  Jesuits  attirnied  lhaf  >lu'  oii^'ht 
to  be  placed  by  the  church  among  the  saints:  "I  liad  rather," 
said  Christina,  ''be  placed  among  we  sages." 

She  then  went  to  France,  where  she  was  received  with  royal 
honours,  which  she  never  forgot  to  claim,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
But  she  disturbed  the  quiet  of  all  the  places  she  visited,  i)y  her 
passion  for  intexfcring  and  controlling,  not  only  political  affairs,  but 
the  petty  cabals  of  the  court.  She  also  disgusted  the  people  by 
her  violation  of  all  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  by  her 
continuing  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other  sex,  and  hy  lier  open 
contempt  for  her  own.  iiut  the  act  that  roused  the  liorror  aud 
indignation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  whole  court,  and 
obliged  Christina  to  leave  France,  was  the  murder  of  MonaldeschI, 
an  Italian,  and  her  master  of  the  horse,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  her  lover,  and  to  have  betrayed  the  intrigue,  though  the  fault 
for  which  he  suffered  was  never  disclosed  by  Christina.  This  event 
occurred  in  November,  1657,  while  she  was  roiding  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Fontaincbleau.  Monaldeschi,  atter  having  been  allowed 
only  about  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  queen  had  made 
known  to  him  her  discoveiy  of  his  perfidy,  was  put  to  death,  by 
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her  orders,  in  the  gallery  aur  Cerfg  of  the  palace,  by  three  men. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  highly  hidignant  at  this  violation  of 
justice  in  his  dominions;  but  Christina  sustained  her  act,  and  stated 
that  she  had  reserved  supreme  power  over  her  suite,  and  that 
wherever  she  went  she  was  still  a  queen.  She  was,  however,  obliged 
t4>  retam  to  Rome,  where  she  soon  involved  herself  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  pope,  Alexander  the  Seventh.  She  thou  went  to  Sweden ;  but 
she  was  not  well  received  there,  and  soon  left  fur  Hamburgh,  and 
from  thence  to  Home.  She  again  returned  to  Sweden,  but  met 
with  a  still  colder  reception  than  hefore.  It  is  said  that  her  jour* 
neys  to  Sweden  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  tho 
crown,  as  Charles  Gustavus  had  died  in  1660.  But  this  can  hardly 
be  true,  as  her  adopted  religion,  to  which  she  always  remained 
constant,  would  he  an  insuperable  obstacle,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Sweden,  to  her  re-assuming  the  government 

After  many  wanderings,  Christina  died  at  Rome,  April  15th., 
1689,  aged  sixty  three.  She  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  pope  erected  a  monument  to  her,  witli  a  long  inscription, 
although  she  had  requested  that  these  words,  yixU  Chrittha  annot 
LXIII.,  should  be  the  only  inscription  on  her  tomb.  Her  principal 
heir  was  her  attendant,  Cardinal  Azzolini.  Her  library  was  bought 
by  the  pope,  who  placed  nine  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  collection 
in  the  Vatican,  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  books  to  his  family. 

Christina  wrote  a  great  deal ;  but  her  <*Haxims  and  Sentences," 
and  "Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,'* 
are  all  that  have  been  preserved.  She  had  good  business  talents, 
and  a  wonderful  lirmness  of  purpose.  The  gieat  defects  of  her 
character,  and  the  errors  of  her  lifis,  may  be  traced  to  her  injudi- 
cious education,  including  the  dislike  she  felt  for  women,  and  her 
contempt  of  feminine  virtues  and  pursuits.  She  should  l)e  a  warning 
to  all  those  aspiring  females,  who  would  put  otf  the  dignity,  delicacy, 
and  dress  of  their  own  sex,  in  the  vain  hope  that,  by  mascnUue 
freedom  of  de^rtment  and  attire,  thej  shonld  g^n  strength, 
wisdom,  and  eigt^ent. 

CIIUDLEIGII,    LADY  MARY, 

Was  bom  in  ir>/>n,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  Esq., 
of  Winslade,  in  Devon-shire.  She  married  Sir  George  Chudleigli, 
Jiart.,  by  whom  she  had  several  children;  among  the  rest  Eliza 
MariiH  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  her  motlier  poured  out  her 
grief  in  a  poem,  called  "A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Marissa.'* 
She  wrote  another  poem  called  "The  Ladies'  Defence,"  o{'casiuned  by 
a  sermon  preached  against  women.  These,  with  many  others,  were 
collected  into  a  yolnme  and  printed,  for  the  third  time,  in  1722. 
She  published  also  a  volume  of  essays,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  1710, 
which  have  been  much  admired  fur  their  delicacy  of  style. 

This  lady  is  said  to  have  written  several  tragedies,  operas,  masques, 
etc.,  which  were  not  printed.  She  died  in  1711,  in  her  fifty-fifth 
year.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  understanding, 
and  made  the  latter  subservient  to  the  former.  She  was  only 
taught  her  native  language,  hut  her  great  aitplicaiion  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  ligure  among  the  literati  of  her  time. 
She  wrote,  essays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility,  lifis,  death,  fear, 
grieC  riches,  self-love,  justice,  anger,  calumny,  friendship^  love. 
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avarice,  and  solitude,  in  wliich  she  shewed  an  uncommon  degree 

of  knowledge  and  i)iety. 

CIBB£R,    SUSANNA  MARIA* 

Who  fiir  seyeral  years  was  considered  not  only  the  best  artress 
in  England,  but  thought  by  many  superior  to  the  eelebrated  Mdlle. 
Ciairon,  of  Paris,  was  the  daughter  of  an  upholsterer  of  Covent- 
Gtaden,  and  Bister  to  Br.  Thomas  Augustin  Arne,  celebrated  for  his 
taste  in  mnsical  composition.  Her  fii*st  appearance  on  tbe  stage 
was  as  a  singer,  but  either  lier  judgment  or  car  was  not  equal  to 
her  sweetness  of  voice.  She  nuirried,  in  April,  1734,  Theophilus 
Gibber,  who  was  then  a  widower.  This  marriage  was  not  pleasing 
to  Colley  Cibber,  the  fkther,  but  he  was  induced  to  forgive  them. 
He  was  then  manager  of  Drury-Lanc  Theatre,  and  one  day  at 
rehearsal,  his  son  happening  to  say  he  hoped  young  Mrs.  Cibber 
might  be  brought  on  in  speaking  parts,  Colley  desired  her  to  declaim 
before  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  snch  a  rariety  of  powers 
of  voice,  fiiee,  figure,  and  expressir)n  united.  She  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  173^,  in  the  character  of  Zara,  in  the  hrst  representation 
of  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy.  The  audience  were  astonished  and 
delighted,  and  her  reputation  as  an  actress  was  established. 

But  her  doraestie  tranquillity  did  not  equal  her  public  success. 
Her  husband  was  luxurious,  prodigal,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous, 
and  dishonourable  in  his  means  of  obtaining  money.  She  soon 
discontinued  living  with  him,  and  resided  entirely  with  a  man  on 
whom  Mr.  Cibber  bestowed  the  ap{>cllation  of  Hr.  Beneiit.  She 
retained  her  beauty  and  her  power  of  pleasing,  as  an  actress,  for 
a  loTipr  time.  Slu'  died  January  oOtli.,  17i)G,  and  was  buried  at 
Wesimiiister  i  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  she 

GICGI,  MABIE  LOUISA, 

Was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  When  she  was  seven  years  old  her 

father  placed  her  in  a  convent,  ordered  her  to  be  instructed  merely 
in  domestic  duties,  and  forbade  her  to  be  taught  even  to  write, 
liy  stealth,  however,  she  read  some  of  the  best  poets,  and  acipiired 
the  rudiments  of  writing,  supplying  the  want  of  pen  and  h»k  by 
gmpe-juice  and  bits  of  wood.  With  these  rude  materials  she  wrote 
her  first  verses  in  her  tenth  year.  At  a  more  mature  age,  she 
made  herself  mistress  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  English  and 
French  languages,  and  studied  the  works  of  Locke  and  JScwton. 
Her  Anacreontic  verses  are  distinguished  by  their  graceful  ease 
an<l  spirit.  In  private  life  she  was  virtuous  and  amiable.  She  died 
in  17^4. 

CINCHON,    COUNTESS  OF, 

TiiK  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  the  first  person  who  brought 
the  reruviaii  bark  to  Europe,  and  made  known  its  virtues.  This 
took  place  in  1682.  In  honour  of  her,  limueus  gave  the  name  of 
Cinchona  to  the  genus  of  plants  by  which  the  bark  is  produced. 

CI  RAN  I,  ELIZABETH, 

A  NATIVE  of  Bologna,  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  painter. 
Though  she  was  happy  in  tender  and  delicate  subjects,  she  excelled 
also  in  the  great  and  terrible.  Her  genius  gained  her  many  Mends^ 
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whom  lier  excellent  qualities  retained,  blie  died  uear  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

CLAIRON,   CLARA   JOSEPilA   DE   LA  TUDE, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  actresses  of  Franco,  was  Ixjni  in 
1723,  near  Conde,  and  went  upon  the  stage  when  only  twelve  yeari$ 
old.  Ph^re  was  the  first  character  in  which  she  displayed  all  her 
theatrical  talents/  In  17G5  she  left  the  stage,  and  was  for  many 
years  mistress  of  the  Miii^rravc  of  Ansi)acli.  She  died  in  1803.  She 
published  **Memoirs  and  Keticctions  upon  the  Dechuudtion  Theat- 
rical  '* 

CLARKE,    MART  COWDEN» 

Is  an  English  authoress,  residing  near  London,  who  is  chiefly 
known  by  her  ''Complete  Concordance  to  Shakspeare."  It  was  a 
pl<?aTitic  undertaking,  and  like  '*Cnidt*n's  Concordance  to  tlie 
Scriptures,"  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  to  complete  a  reference 
to  the  works  of  the  immortal  dramatist.  Mrs.  Clarke  devoted  t»ix- 
teen  years  to  this  study ;  and  seems  to  have  felt  such  honest  enthu- 
siasm in  her  pursuit,  as  made  it  a  real  pleasure.  The  book  is 
large  octavo,  three  columns  on  each  page,  and  there  are  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  sutiicicnt  labour  for  a  lifetime,  and  her 
ambition  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  From  her  very 
sensible  preface  we  will  give  a  quotation,  showing  the  estimation 
Shakspeare  holds  in  her  mind ;  nor  do  we  think  she  overrates  the 
infiucnce  of  his  works.  Next  to  genius  comes  the  faculty  to 
appreciate  it  thus  lo\iDgly  and  truth luUy. 

''Shakspeare,  the  most  frequently  quoted,  because  the  most  uni- 
versal-minded genius  that  ever  lived,  of  all  authors,  best  deserves 
a  complete  concordance  to  his  works.  To  what  snl)ject  may  wc 
not  with  felicity  apply  a  motto  from  this  greatest  of  Poets?  The 
INvine,  commending  the  efficacy  and  two-fold  fiwce  of  prayer 
— to  be  forestalled^  ere  we  come  to  fiiU,  or  pardoned,  being  down 
the  Astronomer,  supporting  his  theory  by  allusions  to  *the  moist 
star,  upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands the  Naturalist, 
striving  to  elucidate  a  fact  respecting  the  habits  of  the  'ringing 
masons,'  or  the  'heavy-gaited  toads the  Botanist,  lecturing  on  the 
various  properties  of  the  'small  flower,  within  whose  infant  rind 
poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power;*  or,  on  the  growth  of 
'summer  grass,  fastest  by  night  unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty  ;* 
the  Philosopher,  speculating  upon  the  respect  that  makes  calamity 
of  so  long  a  life,'— the  dread  of  something  after  death,  the  undis- 
covered country,  fVom  whose  bouni  no  traveller  returns the  Lover, 
telling  his  'whispering  talc  in  a  fair  lady's  ear,'  and  vowing  the 
'winnowed  purity'  and  'persistive  couhiancy'  of  las  'heart's  dear 
love ;'  the  ikwyer,  discussing  some  tiice  sharp  quillet  of  the  law ;' 
the  Musician,  descanting  on  the  'touches  of  sweet  harmony the 
Painter,  describing  his  art,  that  'pretty  mocking  of  the  life;'  the 
Kovcl-writer,  seeking  an  illustrative  heading  to  a  fresh  chapter, 
the  baby  figure  of  tiie  giant  mass  to  come  at  large the  Orator, 
labouring  an  emphatic  point  in  nu  ui^pral  to  the  passions  of  as- 
sembled multitudes,  to  'stir  men's  blood  ;'  tlic  Soldier,  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  his  profession,  by  vaunting  the  'pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war;'  or  the  Humanist,  advocating  'the  quality  of  mercy,* 
we^ng  that  *to  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear;'  and  maintaining 
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that  *Uie  earth  is  wronged  by  man's  oppression/  may  all  eqnally 
adorn  tlicir  pngis  or  emblazon  their  speech  with  gems  trcm 

bhakspearc's  works.** 

Tlic  "Concordance"  was  published  in  London,  in  i&U').  So  care- 
fhlly  was  the  process  of  correcting  prooft,  etc.,  performed,  that  four 
years  were  spent  in  printing  the  book.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  since 
prodnccd  a  series  of  small  books,  entitled  "Shakspeare's  Ucroini's," 
which  display  much  delicacy  and  reliuemeut  of  taste,  and  nice 
appi-eciation  of  character. 

CLARKE,    SAKA  JANE, 

Bert  known  as  "Graco  Greenwood,'*  was  boni  in  Onondaga,  a 
village  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  ili-r  jiarents  were  from  New 
England,  being  connected  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
tlie  Pilgrim  and  Huguenot  families.  Mr.  Clarke  removed  to  New 
Brighton,  whilst  his  gifted  daughter  was  yvt  a  cliiUl ;  her  home  is 
still  there  among  the  wild,  bold,  and  picturesque  i»cenery  of  western 
Pennqrlvania. 

In  1844,  Miss  Clarke  commenced  her  career  of  authorship  in  a 

series  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  **Grace  Greenwood,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editors  of  the  "New  Mirror,"  published  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  These  editors,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  were  struck 
with  the  Tivacity  of  tiiought,  energy  of  expression,  and  poetic 
fancy  displayed  by  the  writer;  they  kindly  encouraged  lier,  and 
soon  her  nomme  de  plume  became  celebrated  among  the  readers  of 
American  periodicals.  Previous  to  this,  however,  Miss  Clarke  had 
written  several  poems  under  her  real  name;  the  discovery  that 
the  earnest,  impassioned  poet,  and  the  ''witty,  saucer,  dashing, 
brilliant,  letter-writer,'*  were  one  and  indivisibly  the  same  person, 
increased  the  curiosity  and  admiration;  *'Gracc  Greenwood"  was 
at  once  a  favourite. 

That  she  has  not  only  sustained,  but  Increased  this  wide  popa« 
larity,  seemingly  so  easily  gained,  is  proof  that  her  talents  are  of 
the  genuine  stamp.  An  inferior  genius  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  honours  won;  a  fearful  mind  would  have  hesitated  to 
risk,  by  any  effort  to  widen  her  sway,  a  failure.  Oenins,  however, 
makes  no  interested  calculations,  but  pours  out  its  musings  and 
melodies  as  prayer  gushes  from  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
heaven.  Miss  Clarke  has  written  much  during  the  last  four  or 
Jive  years ;  and  though  these  "Greenwood  leaves,"  both  poetiy  and 
prose,  have  been  scattered  about  in  various  periodicals,  and  prepared 
without  that  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  which  a  great 
work  requires,  yet  she  has  made  good  progress,  and  Is  a  vrriter 
of  whom  her  countrj'  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  characteristics  of  her  prose  are  freshness,  vigour,  and  ear- 
nestness of  thought,  combined  with  exquisite  humour  and  spright- 
lincss;  and,  altliough  slie  is  distinguished  by  great  freedom  and 
fearlessness  of  expression,  she  never  transcends  the  bounds  of  strict 
feminine  delicacy.  A  slight  vein  of  playful  satire  is  discernible 
here  and  there,  which  adds  to  the  piquancy  of  her  style,  but 
which,  like  tlie  lieat  lightning  of  a  summer  i^h^  flashes  and 
coruscates,  while  it  does  not  blast. 

A  volume  of  Miss  Clarke's  prose  writings  was  published  in 
Boston,  by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  under  l£e  title  of'^Greenwood 
Leaves,"  in  1850;  and  a  small  volume  of  ''Poems^'*  in  1851;  also 
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a  book  for  children,  entitled  **My  Pets.*'  Her  latest  work,  pnbUshed 
in  ia54,  is  entitled  **Uap8  and  Mifihaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.*' 

CLAYPOLE,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  second  and  favourite  daughter  of  the  protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  She  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  in  1G2U,  and  in  1646 
nuurried  John  Claypole,  Esq.,  of  a  respectable  flunily  in  Korthamp- 
tonshire;  wlio  afterwards  became  master  of  the  horse  both  to 
<)li\er  and  liis  son  Richard.  Mrs.  Chiypolc  was  invariably  tno 
friend  of  the  oppressed,  and  exercised  her  gentle  but  powerful 
iulluence  over  her  fatlier  in  favour  of  the  sufiering  royalists.  She 
died  at  Hampton  Court,  August  6th.,  1658,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  her  age. 

CLELIA, 

A  YOUNG  Roman  girl,  whose  courage  and  patriotism  entitle  her 
to  a  place  among  the  distinguished  of  her  sex.  She  was  one  of 
ten  virgins  who  were  sent  as  hostages  by  the  Roman  Senate  to 
Porsena.  The  young  Clelia  hated  the  enemies  of  her  people,  and 
resolved  not  to  live  among  tliem.  One  day,  while  walking  near 
the  Tiber  with  her  coujpanions,  she  persuaded  them  to  throw 
themselves  witii  her  in  the  river,  swim  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
.  then  return  to  Rome.  Her  eloquence  prevailed  upon  them,  and  ihev 
all  reached  their  home  in  safety,  although  they  had  to  accompliui 
the  feat  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  that  were  poured  upon  them 
by  the  enemy,  lint  the  consul,  Publieohi,  di<I  not  approve  of  the 
bold  deed,  and  sent  the  poor  maidens  back  to  King  Porscna's 
eamp.  Porsena  was  moved  by  the  courage  of  the  girls  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  their  liberty;  and  to 
Clelia  in  addition,  as  a  mark  of  his  ])articular  esteem,  a  noble 
charger  splendidly  capaiisoncd.  Kome  then  erected,  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
an  eauestrian  statue  in  honour  of  the  fhir  heroine,  which  Plutaich 
mentions  in  his  writings. 

CLEMENTS,  MARGARET, 

BouN  in  1")08,  niece  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  whose  house  slie 
was  brought  up,  \\a.s  carefully  educated,  and  made  great  progress 
in  all  the  liberal  sciences.  She  corresponded  with  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,  who  commends  her  epistles  for  tht  ir  pood  sense  and  chaste 
Latin.  About  ir>31  she  married  her  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clements.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Winifred,  on  whose  education  they  bestowed  the 
greatest  care,  and  who  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  More— 
William  Rastell,  tlie  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time. 

Di.  Clements  and  his  wife  left  England  to  avoid  a  rob'^nons  per- 
9eci)ti  >t),  and  settled  at  Mccbiio,  in  Brabant,  where  Mrs.  Ciemeut 
died,  July  6th.,  1570. 

CLEOBULE,  OB  CLEOBULINE, 

DAur.HTF.n  of  Cleobulus,  Prince  of  Lindos,  in  Greece,  who 
flourished  H.  C.  59  !,  was  celebrated  for  her  enigmatical  scuteiices,  or 
riddles,  composed  chielly  in  Greek  verse. 

CLEOPATRA, 
Was  the  eldest  daa^ter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  King  of  Egypt  On 
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his  death,  B.  C.  51,  he  left  his  crown  to  her,  then  only  soTentMii 
years  old,  and  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  still  younger, 
directing  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  family,  to  be 
married,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

They  could  not  agree,  however,  either  to  be  married  or  to  reiirn 
together;  and  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  deprived  Cleopatra  of 
her  share  in  the  government,  and  banished  her  from  the  kingdom. 
She  retired  to  JSyrisi,  and  raised  an  army,  with  which  she  apiirouched 
l^e  Egyptian  frontier.   Just  at  this  time,  Julius  Cnsar,  in  pnninit 
of  PfMnpey,  sailed  into  Egyi)t,  and  came  to  Alexandria.    Here  he 
employed  himself  in  hearing  and  determining  the  controversy  Itctwcen 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do  as  an 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will  of  Auletes;  the  power  of  the  Romans 
hriug  then  vested  in  him  as  dictator,    lint  Cleopatra  laid  a  plot 
to  iittach  him  to  her  cause  by  the  power  of  those  channs  wliich 
distinguished  her  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.    She  sent  word  to  Ca  sar 
that  her  eaosfe  was  betrayed  by  those  who  managed  it  for  her,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  person  and  plead  before  him. 
Thi<  bcii.g  granted,  she  came  secretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria 
in  a  small  skitl",  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  and  to  elude  her 
brotiier's  officers,  who  then   commanded  the   place,  she  caused 
herself  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding  and  carried  to  Csesar's  apart- 
ment on  the  back  of  one  of  her  slaves.   She  was  then  about 
nineteen,   and  though,  according  to  Plutarch,  not  transcendently 
beautiful,  yet  her  wit  and   fascinating  manners  made   her  quite 
irresistible.   Her  eyes  were  remarkably  fine,  and  her  voice  was 
delightfully  melodious,  and  capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modnlatlon 
belonging  to  a  musical   instrument.    She  spoke  seven  diifcrent 
languages,  and  seldom  employed  an  interi)retLT  in  her  answer  to 
foreign  anihassadors.   She  herself  gave  audience  to  the  Ethiopians, 
the  Troglodytes,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians. 
She  coald  converse  on  ail  topics,  grave  or  gay*  and  pnt  on  any 
humour,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment.    So  many  clinnns 
captivated  Ca'sar  at  once;  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  lor  rr»)lemy 
and  urged  him  to  receive  Cleopatra  on  her  own  terms;  but  Ptolemy 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  nppoar.  A 
war  commenced,  in  which  Caisar  proved  victorious,  and  Ptolemy, 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  across  the  Nile  in  a  l)(»at,  was  drowned. 
CoMiar  then  caused  Cleopatra  to  nnvri-y  her  younger  brother,  also 
named  Ptolemy,  who,  being  a  boy  of  eleven,  could  only  contributd 
his  name  to  the  joint  sovereignty.     This  mature  statesman  and 
warrior,  who  had  almost  forgotten  ambiti(jn  for  love,  at  length  tore 
himself  from  Cleopatra,  who  had  borue  hiiu  a  son,  Cjesarion,  and 
went  to  Kome. 

After  his  departure,  Cleopatra  reign^  nnmoleirted;  and  when 

her  husband  had  reached  his  fotn  tecnth  year,  the  age  of  majority 
in  Egypt,  she  poisoned  liim,  and  from  that  time  reigned  alone 
in  f^ypt.  She  went  to  Home  to  see  Caisar,  and  while  there  lodged 
in  his  house,  where  her  authority  over  him  made  her  insolence 
intolerable  to  the  Romans.  His  assassination  so  alarmed  her  that 
she  fled  precipitately  to  her  own  countrj',  where,  out  of  regard 
to  the  memory  of  Caisar,  she  raised  a  fleet  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by  a  storm  to  return. 

After  the  battle  of  Phiiippi,  Antony  visited  Asia,  and,  on  the 
pretext  that  Cleepatia  had  ftimished  Casflins  wilh  some  lappUe^ 
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he  snminoned  her  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. 
This  she  did  in  such  magnificent  state,  and  laden  with  such  rich 
gifts,  that  Antony  became  her  captive  ;  and  the  impression  her 
bcanty  and  splendour  had  made  on  bim  was  completed  and 
rendered  durable  by  the  charms  of  her  society.  Her  influence 
over  hiui  became  unbounded,  and  she  abused  it  to  tlie  worst 
purposes.  At  her  request,  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  was  assas- 
sinated ;  and  she  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  her  dominions.  After  Antony  had  spent  a  winter  with  her  at 
Alexandria,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  married  Octavia.  Cleopatra*s 
charms,  however,  drew  him  bark  to  Egypt  ;  and  when  he  ha<l 
proceeded  on  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  sent  for  Iier  into 
Syria,  where  die  rendered  him  odious  by  the  cruelties  and  oppressions 
she  uiiged  him  to  practise.  After  his  return,  he  bestowed  upon 
her  many  provinces,  by  wliicli  ho  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Koman  people.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Ijetween  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  aftenvards  Augustus  Qesar,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
Cleopatra  accompanied  Antony,  and  added  sixty  ships  to  his  navy. 
It  was  by  her  persuasion  that  the  deciding  battle  was  fought  by 
sea,  at  Actium.  She  commanded  her  own  liect  ;  but  her  courage 
soon  failed  her,  and  before  tlic  danger  reached  her  she  tied,  followed 
by  the  whole  squadron  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  who^  however, 
was  very  angry  with  Cleopatra  on  tills  occasion,  and  remained 
three  days  without  seeing  her.  He  was  at  length  reconciled  to 
lier,  and,  on  the  approach  of  Octavianus,  they  both  sent  publicly 
to  treat  with  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Cleopatra  gave  Iier 
ambassadors  private  instructions  for  negotiating  with  him  separately. 
Hoping  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Egj'pt  for  herself  and  her  children, 
she  promised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus  ;  and,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  performance,  she  delivered  up  to  him  the  important 
city  of  Peluslnni. 

Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  buUt  a  tower,  which  she  designed 
for  her  sepulchre  ;  and  into  this  was  carried  all  her  treasures,  as 
gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony,  cinnamon,  and  other  precious 
woods  ;  it  was  also  filled  with  torches,  faggots,  and  tow,  so  that 
it  could  be  easily  set  on  fire.  To  this  tower  she  retired  after 
the  last  defeat  of  Antony,  and  on  the  approach  of  Octavianus; 
and  when  Antony  gave  himself  the  mortal  stab,  he  was  carried 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up  into  it  by  Cleopatra  aud 
her  women,  where  be  expired  in  her  arms. 

Octavianus,  who  fbared  lest  Cleoitatra  should  bum  herself  and 
all  her  treasures,  and  thus  avoid  falling  into  his  hands  and 
gracing  his  triumphal  entry  into  lionie,  sent  Proculus  to  employ 
ail  his  art  in  obtaining  possession  of  her  person ;  which  he  managed 
to  do  by  stealing  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  When  Cleopatra 
saw  him,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself;  but  Proculus  prevented 
her,  and  took  from  her  every  weapon  with  which  she  might 
commit  such  an  act.  She  then  resolved  to  stai:vu  herself;  but 
her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  she  persisted  in  the 
attempt.  When  Octavianus  came  to  see  her,  she  attempted  to 
captivate  him,  but  unsuccessfully;  she  had,  however,  gained  the 
heart  of  his  friend,  Dolabella,  who  gave  her  private  notice  that  she 
was  to  be  carried  to  Rome  within  three  days,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  triumph  of  Octaviaims.  She  had  an  aspi  a  small  serpent, 
whose  bite  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of  lethai|gr  «nd  death  without 
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pain,  bron^^bt  to  ber  in  a  basket  of  bgs;  and  the  ^niards  wbo  were 
8eut  to  secure  her  person,  found  her  lying  dead  on  a  couch,  dressed 
m  her  royal  robes,  with  one  of  her  women  dead  at  her  f^t,  and 
the  other  expiring.  Tlie  victor,  though  greatly  disappointed,  buried 
her,  with  much  magniricencc,  in  the  tomb  with  Antony,  as  she 
had  requested.  She  was  in  lier  thirty-nintli  year  at  the  time  of  her 
death ;  she  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Antony,  whom  she  had 
married  after  his  divorce  from  Octavia,  besides  her  son  by  Casar, 
whom  Octavianus  put  to  death  as  a  rival.  With  her  terminated 
the  family  of  Ptolemy  Liigus,  and  the  monarchy  of  lilgj'pt,  which 
was  thenceforth  a  Roman  province.  Cleopatra  was  an  object  of 
great  dread  and  abhorix>nce  to  the  Romans,  who  detested  her  as 
the  cause  of  Antony's  divorce  from  Otfuvia,  and  the  subsequent 
civil  war.  Her  ambition  was  as  unboundid  as  ber  love  of  pleasure; 
and  her  usual  oath  was,  "So  may  1  give  law  in  the  capitol."  lier 
temper  was  imperions,  and  she  was  bonndlcssly  profuse  in  her 
expenditures;  nor  did  she  ever  hesitate  to  sairiiicc,  when  it  suited 
her  own  interest,  all  tlie  decorums  of  her  rank  and  sex.  But  we 
must  remember,  also,  that  she  lived  in  an  age  of  crime.  She  was 
better  than  the  men  her  snbtle  spirit  subdued,— for  she  was  tme 
to  her  country.  Never  was  Egypt  so  rich  In  wealth,  power,  and 
civilization,  as  under  her  reign.  She  re-constructed  the  precious 
library  of  her  capital;  and  when  the  wealth  of  Koine  was  at  her 
command,  proffered  by  the  dissolute  Antony,  who  thought  her 
smiles  cheaply  bonght  at  the  price  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cleopatra 
remarked, — "The  treasures  T  want  are  two  hundred  thousand  TOlumes 
from  Jt'crgamus,  for  my  library  of  Alexandria." 

CLERMONT,  CLAUDE  CATHARINE  DE, 

Badobtbr  of  Clermont,  Lord  of  Dampicrre,  wife,  first  of  M. 

d'Aunbaut,  who  pi  rislied  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  after- 
wards of  Albert,  Duke  dc  Metz ;  was  lady  of  honour  to  Catharine 
de  ^ledicis,  and  governess  to  the  royal  children.  She  was  an  only 
daughter,  and  carefhlly  educated.  In  all  foreign  affairs  she  was 
consulted  as  the  only  person  at  court  who  understood  the  languages. 
When  her  husband  was  in  Italy,  her  son,  the  Marquis  ofBellcisle, 
attempted  to  seize  his  father's  estate;  but  she  assembled  S(»Miers, 
put  herself  at  their  head,  defeated  her  sou's  project,  and  retained 
her  vassals  in  obedience  to  their  king,  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
loaded  the  duchess  with  honours.  She  survived  her  husband  but 
a  few  months,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CLTFFOKD,  AXNE, 

CoaiiTESs  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  was  sole  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  to  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  bom  at 
Skipton-castle,  In  Craven,  January  30th.,  1589.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but  her  mother,  a  daughter  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Bedford,  educated  hvr  with  care  and  discretion.  She 
married,  first,  Richard,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset, 
by  whom  she  had  three  sons  who  died  young,  and  two  danghtero. 
After  his  death,  she  married  Philip  Ilerljert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  and  with  whom  she 
lived  very  unhappily.  She  erected  a  monument  to  her  tutor,  Dauiol 
the  poet,  and  another  to  Spenser.;  besides  which  she  founded  two 
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ho9pital8»  and  repaired  or  built  seven  churches.    Bat  tb»  moft 

singular  act  of  her  life  is  the  letter  she  wrote  to  the  secretary  ot 
state,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  recom- 
mended a  candidate  for  one  of  her  boroughs.  The  Ck)untess  rcpliect» 
**I  have  been  bnlUed  by  an  nsorper,  I  have  been  neglected  hy  a 
conity  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  shant 
stand.  Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke^  and  Moutgomeiy."  This  letter 
excited  great  admiration. 

The  Gonntess  of  Pembroke  was  considered  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent women  of  her  time  for  intellectual  accomplishments,  spirit, 
magnifieenec,  and  benevolence.  She  died  in  her  castle  at  Brougham, 
March  23rd.,  1675,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  was  buried  at 
Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  under  the  monument  she  had  erected. 
Her  flineral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  ftom 
a  verse  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon — "Every  wise  woman  buildetih 
her  house."    In  her  ended  the  Ciittord  family. 

Although  the  Countess  expended  more  thou  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  bnilding,  and  was  tmly  royal  in  her  acts  of  generosi^  si^  be- 
nevolence, yet  she  was  prudent,  economical,  and  exact  to  the  last 
degree  in  her  accounts.  Bishop  Rainbow  calls  her  "a  perfect  mis- 
tress of  forecast  and  aftercast."  Her  information  was  so  extensive, 
that  it  was  said  of  her  "that  die  knew  how  to  converse  on  ail 
siilijects,  from  predestination  to  slea-siUc**  Her  manner  of  living 
was  simple,  abstemious,  and  even  parsimonious ;  and  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  boast  that  she  had  hardly  ever  tasted  wine  or  physic 

CLIYE,  CATHERINE^ 

Dauohtbk  of  William  Rafton,  of  Ireland,  an  actress  of  great 

merit,  was  bom  in  1711.  She  was  quite  young  when  she  made 
her  lirst  appearance  before  the  public,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  considered  the  best  performer,  in  high  or  low  comedy, 
on  the  stage.  In  1782,  she  married  George  Cuve,  a  lawyer,  and 
brother  to  Baron  Clive;  but  this  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
they  soon  agreed  to  separate,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  had 
no  intercourse  whatever. 

Mrs.  Olive  left  the  stage  in  1768,  and  retired  to  a  small  but 
elegant  house  near  Strawberry-hill,  in  Twidcenliam,  where  9b» 
resided  in  ease  and  independence,  respected  by  the  world,  and 
surrounded  by  Mends.  She  died  December  6th.,  Had, 

CLOTILDE, 

Wife  of  Ciovis,  King  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Chilperic, 
thhrd  son  of  Gandive,  King  of  Burgundy.  Gandive,  dying  in  470, 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  four  sons,  who  were  for  three  years  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  contest  to  obtain  the  entire  control  of  the 
country.  At  length  the  two  elder  princes  succeeded.  Chilperic  and 
Godemar  were  murdered,  Chiiperic's  first  wife  was  drowned,  his  two 
sons  killed,  and  CJotUde,  still  veiy  young,  confined  in  a  castle.  Clo\is, 
liearing  of  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  misfortunes,  and  besides  wishing 
to  have  an  excuse  for  extending  his  dominions,  sent  to  deniiuid  her 
in  marriage  of  her  uncle,  who  was  afraid  to  refuse  the  alliauce, 
though  he  foresaw  the  disasters  it  might  bring  on  his  country.  Glo- 
tilde  was  married  to  Ciovis  in  493,  at  Suissons.  She  then  devoted 
her  whole  life  to  the  flilfilment  of  two  great  designs;  one  was  to 
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convert  her  hnsband,  still  a  pagan,  to  the  christian  faith ;  and  the 
other  to  revenge  on  her  uncle  6onde1>aacl,  the  deaths  of  her  father 

mother,  and  brothers.    She  at  length  succeeded  in  the  first  object, 
and  Clovis  was  baptized  in  4D(j,  together  with  his  sister  Alboficdc 
and  three  thousand  warriors,  on  theoccussion  of  a  victory  he  obtained 
through  the  InterceHsion  of  the  god  of  Clotildc,  as  he  thought. 
Clovis  next  turned  his  arms  against  Gondebaud,  and  conquered  him, 
but  left  him  in  possession  of  his  kingdom.   Clovis  died  in  511,  and 
Clotilde  retired  to  Tours,  but  used  all  her  intiueace  to  induce  her 
three  sons  to  revenge  her  injuries  8tiU  more  effectually ;  and  in  a 
hattle  with  the  Burgimdians  her  eldest  and  best-Vx-lovod  son  Chlodomhr 
was  slain.   He  left  tliroc  young  sons,  of  whom  Clotilde  took  charge, 
intending  to  educate  them,  and   put  them  in  i>ossossion  of  tlu  ir 
fatlicr's  inheritance.   She  brought  them  with  her  to  Paris,  when 
her  two  remaining  sons  Obtained  possession  of  them,  and  sent  to 
her  to  know  whether  they  should  place  them  in  a  monastery  or 
put  them  to  death.    Overcome  by  distress,  Clotilde  exclaimed,  "T^t 
them  perish  by  the  sword  rather  than  live  ignominiously  in  a  cloister.** 
The  two  elder  children  were  killed,  bnt  the  younger  one  was  saved 
and  died  a  priest.   After  this  catastrophe,  Clotilde  again  retired  to 
Tours,  where  she  passed  her  time  in  acts  of  devotion.    She  died 
in  545.    She  was  buried  at  Paris,  by  the  side  of  her  husbaud  and 
St.  Genevieve,  and  was  canonized  after  her  death. 

CLOTILDE, 

The  unfortunate  Queen  of  the  Goths,  was  daughter  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilde  of  France.  She  married  Amalaric,  who  was  an  Arian, 
while  she  was  a  pious  Catholic.  She  was  so  persecuted  by  her 
subjects  for  her  faith,  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  while  her  bigoted 
Iinsband  united  with  her  fbes  in  abusing  her.  She  at  last  applied 
to  her  three  brothers,  who  then  governed  the  divided  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  sending  to  Chilperic,  King  of  Paris,  her  eldest  brother 
a  handkerchief  saturated  with  the  blood  drawn  from  her  by  the 
blows  of  her  barbarous  husband.  Her  brothers  took  up  aims  to 
tevenge  her  cause,  and  in  this  bloody  war  the  cruel  Amalaric  was 
slain.  Clotilde  returned  to  her  native  France,  and  died  SOOn  after, 
about  635.   She  was  a  pious  and  amiable  woman. 

COCHRANE,  GRIZEL, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  of  Ochiltree,  Scotland, 
second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Her  father  being  taken 
pri^K)ner  in  July,  1G85,  and  confined  in  the  Tolttooth,  at  Edinburgh, 
was,  in  consequence  of  participating  in  the  rebellion  against  James 
the  Second,  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  his  execu- 
tion was  only  delayed  till  the  death-warrant  should  arrive  fVom 
London.  In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  was  making 
every  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon  by  interesting  the  king's  con- 
fessor in  his  son's  (hvonr.  But  this  required  some  thne,  and  the 
death-warrant  was  daily  expected.  Chisel  Cochrane,  though  only 
eighteen  at  the  time,  detennined  to  prevent  its  arrival.  Disguising 
herself  as  a  servant-girl,  and  mounting  her  own  horse,  on  whose 
speed  she  could  rely,  she,  by  riding  two  days,  reached  the  abode 
of  her  nurse,  who  lived  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  Here 
attiring  heiself  in  her  foster-brother's  clothes^  and  arming  henelf 
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with  pistols,  she  proceeded  to  a  small  public-house  near  lielfordf 
where  the  postman  was  accustomed  to  stop  for  a  ftfw  hours  to  rest. 
Sending  the  landlady  out  on  some  erraud,  GHzcl  stepped  to  the 
room  where  the  postman  was  sleepiiifr,  but  liis  mail  bag^s  were 
under  his  head,  and  could  not  be  touched  without  awaking  him. 
However,  she  succeeded  in  drawing  the  load  out  of  the  pistols, 
which  lay  near  him,  before  the  woman  returned,  and  then  overtskin^^ 
him  about  half-way  between  Belford  and  Ronviek,  she  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  mail-bags,  in  which  slie  discovered  lier  fariicr's 
death-warrant.  Destroying  this,  and  several  other  ol)noxious  papers, 
she  re  assumed  her  female  dress,  and  returned  to  Edhiburgh.  As 
it  then  took  eight  days  for  communications  to  pass  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  the  sixteen  days  Grizel  thus  gained  for  her  lather 
were  sufficient  to  allow  the  £arl  of  Dundonald  to  obtain  his  son's 
pardon*  Miss  Cochrane  afterwards  married  Mr.  Kcr,  of  Morriston, 
in  the  county  of  Berwicl:. 

COCKBURN,  CATHARINE, 

The  daughter  of  Captain  David  Trotter,  a  Scotch  gentleman  in 

the  navy,  was  born  in  1(379.  Siie  gave  early  itnxtfs  of  a  poetic 
imagiii.itioii  by  the  iirodiiction  of  three  tragcdii'S  and  a  comedy, 
which  were  all  acted;  the  hrst  of  them  in  her  seventeenth  year. 
She  had  also  a  turn  fbr  philosophy;  and  she  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, defending  Mr.  Locke's  opinions  against  Dr.  Burnett,  of  the 
Charter- House,  and  Dr.  Iloldsworth.  She  was  induced  to  turn 
Roman  Catholic  when  very  youug,  but  reuouaced  that  faith  in  her 
riper  years. 

In  1708,  she  married  Mr.  Cockbnm,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Scotch 

divine,  and  was  precluded  for  twenty  years  from  pnrsuin^^  her  studies, 
by  the  cares  of  a  family,  which  slie  nevertheless  resumed  with 
ardour.  Mrs.  Cockburu  died  iu  ;  her  works  are  collected  iii 
two  octavo  volumes. 

She  wrote,  among  her  plays,  "Agnes  de  Castro;"  "The  Fatal 
Friendship;"  "Love  at  a  Loss,  or  Most  Votes  cany  it;"  and  "The 
Uuhapijy  Penitent."  She  also  wrote  several  poems  and  controversial 
essays. 

That  slic  was  scrupulous  never  to  neglect  any  womanly  duty, 

gives  added  importance  to  her  example  of  improvement.  Her 
familiar  letters  show  this  happy  talent  of  biding  her  time. 

COLERIDGE,    SARA  HENRY, 

An  English  poetess,  daughter  of  the  distingnishe<l  poet,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and  wife  of  his  nephew,  iienry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
well  Itnown  for  his  contributions  to  classical  learning,  and  as  editor 
of  his  uncle's  posthumous  works ;  this  lady  has  shown  herself  worthy 
of  her  birth -right  as  a  "poet's  daughter,"  aud  of  her  Station  as  the 
bosom-companion  of  an  ennnent  scholar. 

The  first  work  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  a  translation  of  the  ''History 
of  the  Abipones,"  from  the  Latin  of  DobrizhofTer ;  her  next  was 
a  beautiful  fairy-tale,  called  "I'hantasmion,"  published  in  1^37,  and 
deservedly  admired  as  an  exquisite  creation  of  femimne  genius. 
Besides  these,  she  has  written  poems,  evincing  talent  of  no  common 
OKder.  A  dlstingolshsd  critic  remarks  thu^  ooncemiug  her;— ^Witli 
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an  imagination  like  a  prism  shedding  rainbow  changes  on  her 
tboQffhts  she  shows  study  without  the  affectation  of  it,  and  a 
<^re^-Uke  closeness  of  expression.** 

COLIGNI,  HENIilETTA,  COUNTESS  D£   LA  LVZE, 

Famous  for  licr  poetry,  which  was  printed  with  the  works  of 
Pellison  and  others,  in  1(195  and  1725,  in  two  (biodeciino  vohniies, 
was  tlic  daughter  or  (iaspar  de  Coligni,  Marshal  of  France,  and 
Colonel-general  of  infantry.  She  married,  when  very  young, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and,  after  his  deaw,  title 
Count  dc  la  Lnze,  of  an  ilhistrious  house  in  Champagne. 

The  jealousy  of  her  second  liusband  embittered  lier  life,  and  his 
severities  towards  her  induced  her  to  abjure  I'lotestantism  and 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  Ihith,  which  caused  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  say  **That  the  Countess  had  changed  heae  religion, 
tliat  she  might  not  sec  her  husband,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  next."  Their  antipathy  at  last  became  so  great  that  the  Countess 
offered  her  husband  twenty -five  thousand  crowns  to  disannul  the 
marriage,  which  he  accepted,  and  it  was  dissolved  by  parliament. 

She  then  devoted  liersclf  to  the  study  of  poetry  ;  and  lier  writings, 
which  were  principally  in  the  elegiac  strain,  were  much  admired. 
Her  other  works  were  songs,  madrigals,  and  odes.  The  wits  of  her 
time  ascribed  to  her  the  majesty  of  Juno»  with  Minerva's  wit^  and 
Venus'  beanty.  She  died  at  Paris,  March  lOth^  1678. 

COLONNA,  VITTOEIA, 

Daughter  of  Fabricio,  Duke  of  Paliano,  was  bom  at  Marino, 
in  1490,  and  married  in  1507,  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Pescara.  Her 
poems  iiave  often  been  i)ublislied,  and  are  highly  and  deservedly 
admired.  Her  liusband  died  in  1525,  and  she  determined  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  religious  seclusion,  although  various 
IKToposals  of  marriajLce  were  made  to  her.  Her  beauty,  talents,  and 
virtue,  were  extolled  by  her  contemporaries,  among  others  by 
Micliael  Angelo  antl  Ariosto.  She  died  in  1547,  at  Rome.  She  was 
aliianccd  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  in  childhood,  and  as  they  grew 
up,  a  very  tender  affection  increased  with  their  years.  Congenial 
ill  tastes,  of  the  same  age,  their  union  was  the  model  of  a  liappy 
maniage.  Circuinstances  shewed  whose  mind  was  of  the  firmer 
texture  and  higher  tone.  Francesco  having  exhibited  extraordinary 
yalour  and  generalship  at  the  battle  of  Pavia^  was  thonght  of 
importance  enough  to  be  bribed;  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  to 
offer  him  the  crown  of  Naples,  if  he  would  betray  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty.  The  lure  was  powerful,  and  Fran- 
cesco lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  propositions,  when  Yittoria  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  yielding  virtue.  She  sent  him  that  remarkable 
letter,  where,  among  other  things,  she  says,  "Your  virtue  may  raise 
you  above  the  glory  of  being  king.  The  sort  of  honour  that  goes 
down  to  our  children  witlx  real  lustre  is  derived  from  our  deeds 
and  qualities,  not  from  power  or  titles.  For  myself,  I  do  not  widi 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  king,  but  of  a  general  who  can  make  him- 
self superior  to  the  jrreatest  king,  not  only  by  courage,  but  by 
magnanimity,  and  superiority  to  any  less  elevated  motive  than 
duty." 
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COLQUOIIX,  JANET, 

Was  the  youngest  flaughtcr  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  Ulster,  emi- 
nent in  Scotland  for  bis  enterprise  and  philanthropy.  Her  mother 
was  Miss  Maitlaud,  who  dying  early  left  two  little  daughters, 
Hannah  and  Janet  The  eldest  was  the  Miaa  Sinclair  of  whom  Leigh 
Kichmond  wrote  the  memoir;  she  died  in  1818,  aged  thirty-eight 
years,  and  after  her  death  a  little  volume  was  pnhlislied  contaimng 
her  beautiful  "Letters  on  the  Principles  of  Christian  Faith." 

Janet,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  bom  in  1781,  carefUlly  and 
feligiously  educated;  and  marrying,  at  the  age  of  nineteeut  Shr 
James  Colquohn,  Baronet,  she  became  tlie  Lady  of  Rossdhn. 

In  1805,  the  year  of  her  removal  to  Rossdhu,  Lady  Colquohn 
began  her  diary,  which  she  kept  steadily  for  forty  years;  a  signal 
proof  of  her  self-discipline  and  energy  in  duty,  as  well  as  of  her 
piety,  which  thus  found  expression  and  expansion.  She  was  mother 
of  five  children,  whom  she  watched  over  with  great  care ;  her  three 
sons  she  assisted  to  instruct,  and  her  daughters'  education  she  en- 
tirely conducted. 

In  every  department  of  female  knowledge  she  was  peritet:  her 
own  home  was  a  model  of  order,  industry,  and  judicious  economy 
— these  things  are  important,  as  showing  tliat  in  her  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary benevolence,  she  was  not  neglecting  those  common, 
duties  which  so  often  wholly  engross  the  time  of  her  sex. 

Soon  ttfter  her  settlement  at  Rossdhu,  she  began  to  visit  the 
cottagers  on  her  husband's  estate;  then  the  neighbouring  poor 
claimed  her  attention ;  thus  she  went  on,  administering  alms,  advice, 
sympathy,  as  each  were  needed.  At  a  later  period,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  adopted  a  similar  course  of  visiting  among  the  sick 
and  miserable  in  that  city,  where  so  many  are  paupers. 

In  1818,  Lady  Colquohn  began  to  interest  herself  in  that  great 
cause,  yet  to  be  accomplished  throughout  the  earth — Female  £da- 
eatloD.  She  built  a  school-house,  and  established  a  School  of  In- 
dustiy  Ibr  girls  not  Ikr  from  Rossdhu,  and  aUnoet  daily  visited  it 
and  taught  one  class  herself.  With  this  she  associated  a  Sunday 
School.  She  instituted  in  this  Sunday  School  a  new  plan  of  in- 
struction, where  she  was  the  only  teacher. 

Besides  all  these  labours,  Lady  Colquohn  found  time  to  write; 
and  though  of  a  most  retiring  disposition,  she  felt  that  she  might 
do  good  with  her  talents,  and  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to 
publish.  Her  first  book  was  a  tract  entitled  "A  Narrative  founded 
<m  Facts,"  in  1822.  The  following  year  appeared  ''Thoughts  on 
the  Religious  Profession  and  Detective  Practice  in  Scotland."  Both 
productions  were  sent  out  anonymously,  but  their  great  success 
encouraged  her  to  go  on.  In  1825,  she  sent  out  "Impressions  of 
the  Heart,"  etc.  This  work  was  widely  circulated,  and  from  its 
good  sense  and  high-toned  spirituality,  together  with  its  refinement 
of  taste  and  delicacy  of  feeling  everywhere  displayed,  many  of 
her  personal  friends  suspected  the  authoress.  Sir  James  Colquohu 
died  in  1836;  and,  owing  to  the  sweet  example  of  his  wife,  died 
a  GhristUn.  Her  biographer,  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  thus  alludes 
to  her  influence  over  her  husband: — ^"At  first  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  her  elegant  manners.  Sir  James  Colquohn  learned  to  value  his 
wife's  gentle  wisdom  and  unworldly  goodness,  till  at  last  harmony 
of  affection  merged  in  harmony  of  faith.  She  3aw  his  prqjudicoa 
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against  evangelical  religion.  She  scarcely  hoped  to  remove  them 
by  conversatioii;  bnt  she  prayed  for  ^il  in  her  lamp,'*  and  loiiglit 
to  make  her  own  light  sliine.  Her  prayen  were  answered;  her 

consistency  was  rewarded." 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  her  liusband,  Lady  Col- 
qnohn  published  another  book,  **The  Kingdom  of  God,"  to  which 
she  attached  her  name,  her  fiuher  on  his  death-bed  having  enjoined 

>)er  to  do  this. 

She  continued  tho  school  for  pirls,  and  her  readings  and  expo- 
sitions at  her  Sunday  School,  and  visitings  among  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  Thns  in  the  round  of  steady  nseftilness  she  filled  np 
every  day  One  of  her  duties,  distributing  tracts,  we  have  not 
named,  nor  have  we  space  to  give  the  details  of  her  noble  cluirities. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  many  benevolent  Societies,  the  pro- 
jector of  several,  and  to  all  she  gave  fVeely  of  her  own  wealth. 

Her  last  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1839,  in  **The  World's 
Ecligion,  as  contrasted  with  genuine  Cliristiani^.*'  Slie  died  October 
2liU,  1^,  aged  sixty -five  years. 

COMNENUS,  ANNA, 

Daugrtbb  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexins  Ckminenus,  flonrished 
about  1118,  and  wrote  fifteen  books  on  the  life  and  actions  of  her 
father,  which  she  called  "The  Alexiad."  Eight  of  these  books  were 
published  l)y  Haischelius,  in  1610,  and  the  whole  of  them,  with  a 
Latin  version,  in  1651 ;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in  1670,  the 
learned  Charles  du  Fresne  added  historical  and  philological  notes. 

The  authors  of  the  "Jounial  dcs  Savans,"  for  107.5,  liave  spoken 
as  follows  of  this  learned  and  accomplislied  lady.  "The  elegance 
with  which  Anna  Comnenus  has  described  the  life  and  actions  of 
her  fioher,  and  the  strong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  she 
has  set  them  off,  are  so  much  above  the  ordinary  understanding 
of  women,  that  one  is  almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  she  was 
indeed  the  author  of  those  books.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot 
read  her  descriptions  of  countries,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  battles, 
sieges;  her  reflections  npon  particular  events;  the  judgments  she 
passes  on  human  actions ;  and  the  digressions  she  makes  on  many 
occasions,  without  perceiving  that  she  must  have  been  very  weil 
skilled  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physic,  and 
divinlQr;  aU  of  which  is  very  uncommon  with  her  sex." 

GOMSTOCK,  SABikH  DAVIS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Davis,  of  Brooklinc,  Massachusetts. 
She  early  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  her  native 
town,  and  gave  full  evidence  of  being  imbued  with  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  The  Rev.  Grover  S.  Comstock,  a  clergyman 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  selected  her  as  his  companion  in  the  life 
of  toil  and  hardship  he  had  chosen  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah, 
and  she  faithfully  fulfilled  the  task  she  then  undertook  in  a  true 
martyr-spirit.  In  June,  Ibii'i,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  were  publicly 
consecrated  to  the  work  in  Boston,  and  railed  immediately  for 
their  field  of  labour,  which  they  reached  on  the  6th.  of  December, 
in  the  same  year.  In  his  labours  between  Arracan  and  Burmah, 
Mr.  Comstock  found  his  wife  of  great  assistance.  Whenever  women 
came  near  the  house,  she  would  instantly  leave  her  oocupations» 
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if  possible,  to  tell  fhem  of  fhe  Savloiir;  she  collected  a  school^ 

translated  the  Scriptaie  Catechism,  and  administered  both  medidiiG 
and  advice  to  the  sick,  besides  teaching  her  own  children  and 
attending  to  household  duties.  In  the  evening,  whenever  she  could 
be  out,  she  might  often  be  found  witb  several  native  women  col- 
lected aroand  her,  to  whom  she  was  imparting  religions  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Comstock's  filth  was  strong  that  ere  long  Arracan  would, 
as  a  country,  acknowledge  God  as  its  ruler,  and  in  this  cxpctta- 
tion,  she  laboured  until  death  cauic  to  lead  her  away  to  her  inlinite 
reward.  Sbe  died  of  a  disease  pecnliar  to  the  climatet  on  the  28th. 
of  April,  1843,  leaving  fbnr  children,  two  of  whom  had  previously 
been  sent  to  America  for  instniction ;  the  other  two  soon  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sonow  expressed  by 
the  natlTes  for  her  loss.  More  than  two  thousand  came  on  the 
day  after  her  death  to  sliare  their  grief  with  her  afflicted  husband^, 
who  survived  her  loss  but  for  a  few  months. 

CONSTANCE, 

Daughter  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Geoffrey  rian- 
tagenet,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England.  She  was 
contracted  to  him  while  they  were  both  in  the  cradle,  and,  by 
her  right,  Geoftrcy  became  Duke  of  Brittany.  }W  h'uu  slie  had 
two  children,  lileanor,  called  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  and  Arthur,- 
who  was  bom  ailer  the  death  of  his  father.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Ralph  Bluudeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  suspected  her  of  an 
intrigue  with  John  of  England,  his  most  bitter  enemy.  He  ob- 
tained a  divorce,  and  Constance  married  Guy,  brother  of  the 
Viscount  de  Thouars.  She  had  by  him  a  daughter  Alix,  whom  the. 
Bretons,  on  the  refhsal  of  John  to  set  tree  her  elder  sister,  elected 
for  their  sovereign.  The  King  of  France  and  Richard  Canir  dft 
Lion,  King  of  England,  both  claimed  Brittany  as  a  fief.  Constance, 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  name,  fomented  divisions  between  the 
two  sovereigns.  On  the  death  of  Richard,  It  was  found  that  he 
had  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  John,  instead  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged.  Constance  resented  tliis 
injustice,  and  being  a  woman  of  judgment  and  courage,  might 
have  reinstated  her  son  in  his  rights,  if  she  had  not  died  before 
she  had  opportunity  of  asserting  his  claims.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1202. 

CONTARINI»  GABRIELLO  CATTERINA, 

Of  Agolfio.  No  exact  date  of  her  birth  is  to  be  procured ;  that 
she  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ccnturj^  is  indubitable. 
She  i)ossesscd  a  very  fertile  vein  of  poetic  fancy.  Her  poetry 
manifests  natural  felicity  in  composing,  as  well  as  considerable 
erudition.  She  was  distinguished  fbr  her  pleasing  manners  and  solid 
virtues.  Her  worlcs  are,  "Life  of  St.  Francesco,*'  a  poem ;  "Life  of 
St.  Waldo,"  a  poem;  five  odes,  seven  canzonets,  and  some  oc- 
casional poems. 

CONTAT,  LOUISE, 

(Bv  marriage,  Madame  de  Pamy,  but  known  on  the  stage  by 
her  maiden  name,)  was  born  at  Paris,  in  ITUO,  made  her  debut  as 
Atahde,  in  B^azet,  at  the  Th^itre  Fran9ais,  in  1776,  but  afterwards 
devoted  her  brilliant  endowments  entirely  to  comedy.  She  possessor 
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great  TersatlUty  of  talent,  and  nniteu  beauty,  grace,  ease,  and 
archness,  with  dignity,  tendernoss,  delicacy,  and  judgment.  She 

restored  to  the  stage  the  iiiasteii»icces  of  Moliere,  which  had  long 
been  neglected  by  the  public.  After  a  tlieatrical  career  of  thirty - 
two  years,  most  of  which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs, 
Madame  de  Pamy  retired  from  the  stage  in  1808,  and  became  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  in  which  slic  was  rcmarkaljle 
for  her  powers  of  conversation.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  i^he 
threw  into  the  fire  a  largo  collection  of  anecdotes  ami  other  of  her 
writings.  In  prose  and  verse,  because  they  contained  some  strokes 
of  personal  satire.  She  died  in  1^13.  M.  Arnault  o^ed  his  liberty 
and  life,  in  17i^2,  to  her  interfcrcucc  in  iiis  favour,  at  the  rislc  of 
her  own  life. 

CONTI»  MARGARET  LOUISA, 

Of  Lorraine,  Princess  de,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  do  Guise, 
samanicd  the  Balafre,  or  The  Scarred,  was  born  in  1577,  and  died 
in  1631.    In  1G05,  slic  nuirried,  by  tlie  rc(}uost  of  IJciii  v  tlie  Fourth, 
who  was  in  love  with  her  and  wislied   her  to  remain  at  court, 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti.    They,  however,  left  Henry's 
court  secretly,  on  the  wedding  night,  and  went  to  Brussels.  I^he 
Prince  de  Conti  dying  in  1614,  Louisa  devoted  herself  to  literature, 
patronized  the  learned,  and  employed  her  time  in  studying  their 
works,  and  in  writing,   bhe  was  one  of  Cardinal  Kichelicu's  ene- 
mies, and  he  banished  her  to  En,  where  she  died.  She  wrote  the 
loves  of  Henry  the  Fourth*  nnder  the  title  of  **1jdb  Amoures  du 
Grande  Alexandre."    She  was  suspected  of  having  married  the 
de  i^ussompierre  for  her  second  husband. 

0ONTI»  PRINCESS  D£, 

Whoss  maiden  name  was  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  was  the  daughter 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  She  married 
Louis  Arniand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti,  brother  of  the  prince 
who  was  chosen  King  of  Poland.  Louis  Armand  died  of  small 
pox.  The  princess  was  equally  celebrated  fbr  her  wit  and  wonder- 
fhl  beauty.  Muley  Ismael,  King  of  Morocco,  happening  to  see  her 
portrait,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  sent  an  aniliassador  to  demand 
her  hand.  Another  likeness  of  this  princess  inspired  the  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Lima  with  a  Tiolent  pasdon;  and  one  of  these  pictures 
having  been  lost  in  India,  was  found  by  the  natives,  who  worship- 
ped it  as  the  inia^re  of  the  goddess  Monas.  The  princess  was  a 
protectress  of  literary  mcu.  She  died  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  centur>\ 

COOK,  ELIZA, 

Is  deservedly  distinguished  for  her  poetical  productions,  wliich 

are  AI  popular  with  "the  people"  of  America,  as  those  of  her  own 
country.  Miss  Cook  resides  in  London ;  her  childliood  and  youth 
were  passed  partly  in  Southwark,  where  her  father,  a  callcer  by 
trade,  resided,  and  partly  in  the  conntiy.  She  was  the  *^onngling 
of  the  flock"  by  eleven  years,  and,  like  a  babe  born  out  of  due 
eeasOD,  was  tenderly  cherished  by  her  excellent  mother,  whose  char- 
acter, disciplined  by  sufl'ering,  seems  to  have  exerted  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  over  her  gitted  child. 

The  death  of  this  beloved  mother,  when  Miss  Cook  was  about 
mnoen,  left  her  in  that  heart-desoUition  which  is  the  ordeal  of 
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woman's  character,  often  developing  new  talents  and  energies, 

chastening  tlic  spirit  of  youthful  hope  for  its  tasks  of  duty.  Miss 
Cook's  home,  after  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mother,  wju<  neither 

f>lcasant  nor  happy,  and  the  young  girl  wiis  compelled  to  hud  in 
ntellectnal  paniiits  her  means  of  oootentment.  She  gave  expression 
to  her  earnest  thou^jht  and  generous  feelings,  in  rhyme,  which  seems 
to  have  flowed  spontiineously,  for  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
labour  or  study  iu  her  poetry.  But  there  is  that  which  is 
perhaps,  better  than  extreme  polish;  as  an  elegant  critic  has  well 
ob8enred~"Therc  is  a  heartiness  and  truthfUl  sympathy  with 
human  kind,  a  love  of  freedom  and  of  nature,  in  this  lady's 
productions,  which,  more  even  than  their  grace  and  melody,  charlns 
her  readers.  She  writes  like  a  wholc-Houled  woman,  earnestly  and 
onaflbctedly,  evidently  giving  her  actual  thoughts,  but  never  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  taste  or  delicacy." 

Miss  Cook's  poetry  began  to  appear  in  various  London  journals 
about  1836.  Iu  1840,  the  poenuj  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  <<Me1aia,  and  other  Poems.*'  This  beautlM 
volume  was  soon  rc-publishcd  in  America;  and»  with  many  ad- 
ditions from  the  fertile  mind  of  the  author,  these  poems  have 
passed  through  a  variety  of  editions  both  in  England  and  America. 

In  September,  1849,  the  poetess  made  her  appearance  in  a  new 
character,  as  editor  of  a  weekly  publication,  entitled  ^'Eliza  Cook*s 
Jounial."  The  introductory  paper  from  her  i)en,  has  some  remarks 
which  so  clearly  describe  the  feelings  of  this  interesting  and  noble- 
miuded  woman,  that  we  must  give  them,  while  thanking  her  for 
this  daguerreotype  sketch  of  her  inner  self.  She  says — **!  have  been 
too  long  known  by  those  whom  I  address,  to  feel  strange  in  ad* 
dressing  them.  My  earliest  rhymes,  written  from  intuitive  impulse, 
before  hackneyed  experience  or  politic  judgment  could  dictate  their 
tendency,  were  accepted  and  responded  to  by  those  whose  good  word 
is  a  *tower  of  strength.'  The  first  active  breath  of  nature  that 
swept  over  my  heart-strings,  awoke  wild  but  earnest  melodies, 
which  1  dotted  down  in  simple  notes;  and  when  I  found  that 
others  thought  the  tune  worth  learning — when  1  heard  my  strains 
hummed  about  the  sacred  altars  of  domestic  firesides,  and  saw 
old  men,  bright  women,  and  young  children  scanning  my  ballad 
strains,  then  was  I  made  to  think  that  my  burning  desire  to  pour 
out  my  soul's  measure  of  music  was  giveu  for  a  purpose  My  young 
bosom  throbbed  with  rapture,  fbr  my  feelings  had  met  with  re- 
sponsive echoes  from  honest  and  genuine  Humanity,  and  the  glory 
of  heaven  seemed  partially  revealed,  when  I  discovered  that  I  held 

power  over  the  adcctious  of  earth. 

•  ••••• 

"I  am  anxious  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the  gigantic  struggle 

for  intellectual  elevation  now  going  on,  and  fling  my  energies  and 
will  into  a  cause  where  my  heart  will  zealously  animate  my  duty. 

"It  is  too  true,  that  there  are  dense  clouds  of  Ignorance  yet  to 
be  dissipated — huge  mountains  of  Error  yet  to  be  removed;  but 
there  is  a  stiiring  development  of  progressive  mind  in  'the  mass,' 
which  only  re(pures  steady  and  free  communion  with  Truth  to 
expand  itself  into  that  enlightened  and  practical  wisdom,  ou  which 
ever  rests  the  perfection  of  social  and  political  civilization ;  and  I 
believe  that  all  who  work  in  the  field  of  Literature  with  sincere 
dofire  to  serve  the  many,  by  arousing  generous  sympathies  and 
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educational  tastes,  need  make  little  pro/e$8ion  of  their  senice,  for 
*fhe  people*  have  sofflclent  perception  to  thoroughly  estimate  those 
who  are  truly  'with'  and  *for*  them." 

In  1854,  "The  Journal"  was  (iiscontinued,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  the  gitted  editor ;  in  its  pages  appeared  many  vigorous 
prose  papers  from  her  pen,  numerous  IVcsh  poems,  and  re-prints 
of  all  those  which  had  heftire  been  pabllshed. 

.     COOPER,  MISS, 

Daughter  of  the  distinguished  novelist,  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  has 
written  a  work  of  rare  merit,  entitled  "Rural  Hours ;  by  a  Lady," 
published  in  1850.  It  is  a  journal  of  dally  life,  commencing  ndth 
the  spring  of  1848,  and  ending  with  the  spring  of  1849.  The  sceneiy 
described  so  churiningly,  is  that  surrounding  her  own  fair  home 
in  Cooperstown.  Out  of  thes^c  simple  inateriuls  Miss  C(K(per  has 
formed  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  day,  displaying 
powers  of  mind  of  a  high  order.  This  path  of  Uteratore  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  the  female  sex  and  a  new  country.  Beau- 
tified lis  these  scenes  fVom  common  life  may  be  by  the  touch  of 
genius  and  the  soul  of  piety,  we  arc  taught  how  fair  is  the  world 
we  live  in,  when  viewed  in  the  gentle  spirit  of  love,  hope,  and 
fiftith. 

COPFOLI,  £L£NA  or  CECILIA, 

Op  Pemgia,  bom  1425,  died  1500.  This  learned  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  Coppoli.  In  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  her 
age  she  entered  the  religious  house  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  sisterhood.  She  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  the 
ftmoos  Porcellio,  who  addressed  many  Latin  poems  to  her.  She 
was  not  only  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  well  acquainted 
with  elegant  literature.  She  has  left  some  Latin  poems,  "Ascetic 
Letters,"  a  manuscript  life  of  a  certain  sister  Eustachia  of  Messina, 
and  a  ''History  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Lucia." 

CORDAY   D'ARMONT,   MARIA-ANNE  CHARLOTTE. 

Was  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  a  noble  Norman  family ;  she 
numbered  among  her  anccsters  the  great  tragedian  Comeiile,  and 
Pontenelle  was  her  near  relation. 

Her  father,  Jae<pies  of  Corday  and  of  Annont,  was  a  younger 
son  of  this  noble  line.  lie  was,  however,  ])Oorer  than  many  of  the 
peasants  amongst  whom  he  lived,  cultivating  with  his  own  hands 
his  narrow  inheritance.  He  married  in  early  life  a  lady  of  gentle 
blood,  bnt  as  poor  as  himselC  They  had  fiye  children  and  a 
noble  name  to  support,  in  a  vain  show  of  dignity,  on  their 
insufficient  income.  It  thus  happened  that  Charlotte,  their  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  was  born  in  a  thatched  dwelling,  iu 
the  village  of  Saint  Satnmin  des  Lignerets ;  and  that  in  the  register 
of  the  parish  church  where  she  was  baptized,  on  the  28th.  of  July, 
1708,  the  day  after  her  1)irth,  she  is  described  as  "born  in  lawful 
wedlock  of  Jacques  Franc^ois,  of  Corday,  Kstpiire,  Sienr  of  Armont, 
and  of  the  noble  dame  Marie  Charlotte- Jacqueline,  of  Gautliier  des 
Authletix,  his  wil^."  It  was  under  these  difflcnlt  circumstances, 
which  embittered  his  temper,  and  often  caused  him  to  inveigh,  in 
energetic  terms,  against  the  injustice  of  the  law  f>f  primogeniture, 
that  M.  D'Armont  reared  his  £amily.  As  soon  as  they  were  of  age, 
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his  sons  entered  the  army ;  one  of  his  daughters  died  young ;  and 
he  became  a  widower  when  the  other  two  were  emergnig  from 
childhood  into  youth.  Tlioy  remained  for  some  time  with  their 
father,  but  tit  length  entered  the  Abbaye  aux  Darner,  iu  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cuiin. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  yonth  of  Charlotte  Corday— >to  give 
her  the  name  by  whieh  she  is  gtMicrally  known— was  spent  in 
the  calm  oljscuritV  of  her  roiivent  solitude. 

VV^hen  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was  closed,  in  consequence  of  the 
reToltitlon,  Charlotte  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  her  wonderful  beauty ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  vision 
of  more  dazzhng  loveliness  step  forth  from  beneath  the  dark  eon- 
vent  portal  into  the  light  of  the  free  and  open  world.  Her  whole 
aspect  was  fraught  with  so  much  modest  grace  and  dignity,  that, 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  the  first  feeling  she  invariably  inspired 
was  one  of  resjiect,  blended  with  involuntaiy  admiration,  for  a 
being  of  such  pure  and  touching  loveliness. 

On  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  hud  been  educated,  Cliar- 
lotte  Corday  went  to  reside  with  her  annt,  Madame  Coutelller  de 
BretteTille  Gouville,  an  old  royalist  lady,  who  inhabited  an  ancient* 
looking  house  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cat'n.  There  the 
youug  girl,  who  had  inlierited  a  little  property,  spent  several  years, 
chtefiy  engaged  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  revoiution.  The 
feeUngs  of  her  father  were  similarly  engrossed :  he  wrote  several 
IMim])hlcts  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary  principles ;  and  one  in 
which  he  attacked  the  right  of  priiftogeniture.  His  republican 
tendencies  confirmed  Charlotte  in  her  opinions;  but  of  the  deep, 
overpowering  strength  which  those  opinions  acquired  in  her  soul, 
during  the  hours  she  daily  devoted  to  metlitation,  no  one  ever 
knew,  until  a  stern  and  fearful  deed  — more  stern  and  fearful  in 
one  50  geiitle— had  revealed  it  to  all  irance.  A  silent  reserve 
characterized  this  epoch  of  Charlotte  Corday's  Hfb :  ner  enthusiasm 
was  not  extenial,  but  inward :  she  listened  to  the  discussions  which 
were  carried  on  around  her,  without  taking  a  i)art  in  them  her- 
self. She  seemed  to  feel,  instinctively,  that  great  thoughts  are 
always  better  nursed  In  the  heart't  solitude:  that  they  can  only 
lose  their  native  depth  and  intensity  by  being  revealed  too  freely 
before  the  indifferent  gaze  of  the  world.  Those  with  whom  she 
then  occasionally  conversed  took  little  heed  of  the  substance  of 
her  discourse,  and  could  remember  nothing  of  it  when  she  alter- 
wards  became  celebrated;  but  all  recollected  well  her  voice,  and 
spoke  with  strange  enthusiasm  of  its  pure,  silvery  sound.  Like 
Madame  Roland,  whom  she  resembled  in  so  many  resi)ects,  Char- 
lotte possessed  this  rare  and  great  attraction ;  and  thavQ  was  some- 
thing so  touching  in  her  youthfhl  and  almost  childlike  utterance 
of  heroic  thoughts,  that  it  affected  even  to  tears  those  who  heard 
her,  on  her  trial,  calmly  defending  herself  from  the  infamous  accu- 
sations of  her  judges,  and  glorving,  in  the  same  low,  sweet  tones, 
in  the  deadly  deed  which  had  brought  her  before  them. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  the  31st.  of  May,  first  suggested 
to  Charlotte  Corday  the  possibility  of  giving  an  active  shape  to 
ter  hitherto  passive  feelings,  fehe  watched  with  intense,  tlioi:gh 
silent,  interest  the  progress  of  events,  concealing  her  secret  indig- 
nation, and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  under  her  habitually  calm  aspect. 
Those  feelings  were  heightened  in  her  soul  by  the  presence  of  the 
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fugitive  Girondists,  who  had  foinid  a  refuge  in  CaHn,  and  were 
urging  the  Normans  to  raise  an  army  to  march  on  Paris.  She 
found  a  pretence  to  call  upon  Barbaroux,  tlien  with  his  friends  at 
the  Intendancc.  She  came  twice,  accompanied  by  an  old  scrvanL 
and  protected  by  her  own  modest  di^^nity.    Petition  saw  her  in  the 
hall,  where  8he  was  waitinjr  lor  the  handsome  Girondist,  and  ob- 
served, with  a  sniiU',  ''So  tlie    iH-aiitirnl   aristocrat  is  conic  to  sec 
icpublicans"   "Citizen  Pethion,"  &he  replied,  "you  now  judge  me 
without  knowing  me,  but  a  time  wiU  come  when  you  shall  learn 
who  I  am.*'   With  Barbaroux,  Charlotte  chieHy  <onvers('d  of  the 
imprisoned  Girondists;  of  Madame  Roland  and  Marnt.    The  name 
of  tliis  man  had  long  haunted  her  with  a  njin^'led  feeling  of 
dread  and  horror.   To  Marat  she  ascribed  the  proscription  of  the 
Ghrondists,  the  woes  of  the  Republic,  and  on  him  she  resolved  to 
avenge  her  ill-fated  country.    Charlotte  was  not  aware  that  Marat 
was  but  the  tool  of  Danton    and  Robespierre.    "If  such  actions 
could  be  counselled,"  afterwards  said  liarbaroux,  "it  is  not  Marat 
whom  we  would  have  advised  her  to  strike." 

Whilst  tills  deadly  thought  was  daily  strengthening  itself  in 
Charlotte's  mind,  slie  received  several  offers  of  maniiipe.  She 
declined  tliem,  on  the  plea  uf  wishing  to  remain  free  :  ])ut  strange 
indeed  n\ust  have  seemed  to  her,  at  that  moment,  these  proposals 
of  earthly  love.  One  of  those  whom  her  beauty  had  enamoured, 
M.  de  Franquelin,  a  yonn;.'  \  ()ln!itccr  in  the  cause  of  the  Girondists, 
died  of  grief  on  learninir  her  fate;  his  lust  request  was,  that  her 
portrait,  and  a  few  letters  he  had  formerly  received  from  her, 
might  be  buried  with  Iilm  in  his  grave. 

For  several  days  after  her  last  interview  witli  Barbaroux,  Char* 
lotte  brooded  silently  over  her  great  thought,  often  meditating  on 
the  history  of  Juditli.  Her  aunt  subsequently  remembered  that, 
on  entering  her  room  one  morning,  she  found  au  old  Bible  open 
on  her  bed:  the  verse  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  *^he  Lend 
had  gifted  Judith  with  a  special  beauty  and  fairness*"  for  the  deli* 
verance  of  Israel,  was  underlined  with  a  pencil. 

On  another  occasion  Madame  de  Brettcville  found  her  niece 
weeping  alone ;  she  inquired  the  cause  of  her  tears.  **They  flow," 
replied  Charlotte,  *^r  the  misfortunes  of  my  country."  Heroic  and 
devoted  as  she  was,  she  then  also  wept,  perchance,  over  her  own 
youth  and  beauty,  so  soon  to  be  sacrificed  for  ever.  No  i)ersoijal 
considerations  altered  her  resolve;  she  procured  u  passport,  provided 
■herself  with  money,  and  paid  a  fhrewell  visit  to  her  fotlier,  to  in* 
form  him  that,  considering  the  unsettled  condition  of  France,  she 
thought  it  best  to  retire  to  Kngland.  He  approved  of  her  inten- 
tion, and  bade  her  adieu.  On  returning  to  Caeu,  Charlotte  told 
the  same  tale  to  Madame  de  Brettevillc,  left  a  secret  provision  fbr 
an  old  nurse,  and  distributed  the  little  property  she  possessed  amongst 
her  friends. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  of  July,  17'J3,  that  she  left 
the  house  of  her  aunt,  without  trusting  hcrseU  with  a  last  huewelL 
Her  most  earnest  wish  was,  when  her  deed  should  have  been 
accomplished,  to  perisli,  wholly  unknown,  by  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  multitude.  The  woman  who  could  contcmijlate  such  a 
fate,  and  calmly  devote  herself  to  it,  without  one  scltish  thought 
of  future  renown,  had  indeed  the  heroic  soul  of  a  martyr. 

Her  journey  to  Paris  was  marked  t>y  no  other  event  than  tlie 
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unwelcome  attentions  of  some  Jacobins  with  whom  she  travelled. 
One  of  theiDt  strack  by  her  modest  and  gentle  beauty,  made  ber 

a  very  serious  proposal  of  marriage :  she  playfully  evaded  his  request, 
but  promised  that  he  should  learn  who  and  what  she  was  at  some 
future  period.  Ou  entering  Paris,  she  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  Rne  des  Yieox  Augustins,  not  fiir  flrom 
Marat's  dwelling.  Here  she  rested  for  two  days,  before  calling  on 
her  intended  victim.  Nothing  can  mark  more  forcibly  the  singular 
calmness  of  her  mind :  she  felt  no  hurry  to  accomplish  the  deed 
for  which  she  had  journeyed  so  far,  and  over  which  she  had 
meditated  so  deeply;  her  soul  remained  serene  and  undaunted  to 
the  last.  The  room  which  slie  occupied,  and  which  has  often  been 
pointed  out  to  inquiring  strangers,  was  a  dark  and  wretched  attic, 
into  which  light  scarcely  ever  penetrated.  There  she  read  again 
the  Tolnme  of  Plutaieh  she  had  brought  with  her^unwilling  to 
pan  with  her  favourite  author,  even  in  her  last  hours, — and  pro- 
bably composed  that  energetic  address  to  the  people  which  was 
found  upon  her  after  her  apprehension.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Charlotte  was  to  call  upon  the  Girondist,  Duperret,  for  whom  she 
was  provided  with  a  letter  from  Barbaronx,  relative  to  her  supposed 
business  in  Paris :  her  real  motive  was  to  learn  how  she  could  see 
Marat.  She  had  first  intended  to  strike  him  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
ou  the  14th.  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile, 
when  a  great  and  imposing  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The 
festival  being  delayed,  she  resdved  to  seek  him  in  the  Convention, 
and  immolate  him  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mountain ;  but  Marat 
was  too  ill  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly :  this 
Charlotte  learned  from  Duperret.  She  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  go 
to  the  Convention,  in  order  to  fortLQr  herself  in  her  resolve.  Mingling 
with  the  horde  of  Jacobins  who  crowded  the  galleries,  she  watched 
with  deep  attention  the  scene  below.  Saint  Just  was  then  urging 
the  Convention  to  proscribe  Lanjuinais,  the  heroic  defender  of  the 
Girondists.  A  young  foreigner,  a  friend  of  LanjuinfdB>  and  who 
stood  a  short  distance  from  Charlotte,  noticed  the  eaq[>re8sion  of 
stern  indignation  which  gathered  over  her  features;  until,  like 
one  oveipuwerd  by  her  feelings,  and  apj)rehcnsive  of  displaying 
them  too  openly,  she  abruptly  left  the  place.  Struck  with  her 
whole  appearance,  he  followed  her  out;  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 
which  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  same  archway, 
atforded  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
her.  When  she  learned  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lanjuinais,  she 
waived  her  reserve,  and  questioned  him  with  much  interest  con- 
cerning Madame  Roland  and  die  Girondists.  She  also  asked  him 
about  Marat,  with  whom  she  said  she  had  business.  "Marat  is 
ill ;  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  apply  to  the  public  accuser, 
Fouquier  Tinville,"  said  the  stranger,  "i  do  not  want  him  now, 
but  I  may  have  to  deal  with  him  yot,**  she  signiflcantly  replied. 

Perceiving  that  the  rain  did  not  cease,  she  requested  her  com- 
panion to  procure  her  a  conveyance ;  he  complied ;  and,  before 
parting  from  her,  begged  to  be  favoured  with  her  name.  She  re- 
fhsed;  adding,  however,  **You  will  know  it  before  long.*'  With 
Italian  courtesy,  he  kissed  her  hand  as  he  assisted  her  hito  the 
flacrc.    She  smilod,  and  bade  him  farewell. 

Charlotte  perceived  that  to  call  on  Marat  was  the  only  means 
by  wluch  she  might  accompiibh  her  purpose.   She  did  so  on  the 
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morning  of  the  13tli.  of  July,  having  first  purchased  a  knife  in  the 
Palace  Royal,  and  written  hiiu  a  note,  in  which  she  refjuesferl  an 
interview.  She  was  reftwod  admittance.  She  then  u  rotc  iiini  a 
second  note,  more  inncssing  than  the  iirat,  and  in  which  she  re* 
presented  herself  as  perscciitcfl  for  tlio  cause  of  freedom.  Without 
waiting  to  sec  what  etfcct  this  note  might  produce,  she  called  again 
at  half-past  seven  tlic  same  evening. 

Harat  then  resided  in  the  Rue  dcs  Oordeliera,  in  a  gloomy-looking 
Konae,  which  has  since  been  demolished.  His  constant  fbars  of 
assassination  was  shared  by  those  around  him ;  the  porter,  seeing 
a  strange  woman  pass  by  his  lodge  without  pausing  to  make  any 
inquiry,  ran  oat  and  called  her  back.  She  did  not  heed  his  remon- 
strance, but  swiftly  usc(  iided  the  old  stone  staircase,  until  she  liad 
readied  the  door  of  Marat's  apartment.  It  was  cautiously  opened 
by  Albertine,  a  woman  with  whom  Manit  eoliuldted,  jind  who 
passed  for  his  wife.  Recognising  the  same  young  and  handsome 
girl  who  had  already  called  on  her  hnsband,  and  animated,  per- 
haps, by  a  feeling  of  jealous  nn<trust,  Albertine  refused  to  admit 
her;  Charlotte  insisted  with  great  earnestness.  The  sound  of  their 
altercation  reached  Marat;  he  immediately  ordered  his  wife  to 
admit  the  stranger,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  author  of  the  two 
letters  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Albertine  obeyed 
reluctantly;  she  allowed  Clnirlottc  to  enter;  and,  after  crossing 
with  her  an  antechamber,  where  she  had  been  occupied  with  a 
man  named  Laurent  liasse  in  folding  some  numbers  of  the  *'Ami 
dtt  People,"  she  ushered  her  tluongh  two  other  rooms,  nntll  they 
came  to  a  narrow  closet,  where  Marat  was  then  In  a  bath.  He 
gave  a  look  at  Charlotte,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  leave  them  alone : 
she  complied,  but  allowed  the  door  of  the  closet  to  remaiu  half 
open,  and  kept  within  call. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Marat  wore  a  soiled  handker- 
chief bound  round  his  liead,  int  rcasin^?  his  natural  hideousness.  A 
coarse  covering  was  thrown  across  the  bath ;   a  board,  likewise 

E laced  transversely,  supported  his  papers.  Laying  down  his  pen, 
e  asked  Charlotte  the  purport  of  her  visit  The  closet  was  so 
narrow  that  she  touched  the  bath  near  which  she  stood.  She 
gazed  on  him  with  il!-disguised  horror  and  disgust,  but  answered, 
as  composedly  as  she  could,  that  she  bad  come  from  Cai  ii,  in  order 
to  give  him  correct  intelligence  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Girondists  there.  He  listened,  questioned  her  eagerly,  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  Girondists,  then  added,  ^vitb  a  smile  of  triumph: 
— "Before  a  week  they  shall  have  perislud  on  the  guillotine." 
"These  words,"  afterwards  said  Charlotte,  "scaled  his  fate."  Draw- 
ing ftom  beneath  the  bandkerchief  which  covered  her  bosom  the 
knife  she  had  kept  there  all  along,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in 
Marat's  heart.  He  gave  one  loud  expiring  cry  for  helj),  and  sank 
back  dead,  in  the  bath.  By  an  instinctive  impulse,  Charlotte  had 
instinctively  drawn  oni  the  knife  from  the  breast  of  her  victim, 
tmt  she  did  not  strike  again ;  casting  it  down  at  his  feet,  she  left 
the  closet,  and  sat  down  in  the  neighbouring  room,  thouf^tftdly 
passing  her  hand  across  her  brow:  her  work  was  done. 

The  wife  of  Marat  rushed  to  his  aid  ou  hearing  his  cry  for 
help.  Laurent  Basse,  seeing  that  all  was  over,  turned  round  towards 
Charlotte,  and,  with  a  blow  of  a  chair,  felled  her  to  the  floor; 
whilst  the  infuriated  Albertine  trampled  her  under  her  feet.  Xhe 
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tumnlt  aroused  tbe  other  tenants  of  the  house;  the  alann  s])read, 
and  a  crowd  gathcrL-d  in  the  apartment,  who  learned  with  stupor 
that  Marat,  the  Fnend  of  the  People,  had  been  mnrdorcd.  Deeper 
btill  was  their  wonder  when  they  gazed  on  the  murderess.  She 
stood  there  before  them  with  still  disordered  garuicnts,  and  her 
dishevelled  hair,  loosely  bound  by  a  broad  green  riband,  fiUliug 
around  lier;  but  so  cahn,  so  serenely  lovely,  that  those  who  most 
abhorred  her  crime  gazed  on  her  with  involuntary  admiration. 
**VVas  she  then  so  beautiful?"  was  the  question  addressed,  many 
years  afterwards,  to  an  old  man,  one  of  the  few  remaining  wit- 
nesses of  this  scene.  "Beautiful!"  he  echoed,  enthaisiastieally ; 
adding,  with  the  wonted  regrets  of  old  age — "Aye,  there  are  none 
such  now  I" 

The  commissary  of  police  began  his  interrogatory  in  the  saloon 

of  Marat's  apartment.  Slie  told  him  her  name,  how  long  she  had 
been  in  Paris,  confessed  her  crime,  and  recognised  the  knife  with 
which  it  had  been  perpetrated.  The  sheath  was  found  in  her 
pocket,  with  a  tliimbie,  some  thrwid,  money,  and  her  watch. 

**What  was  your  motive  in  assassinating  Marat?*'  asked  the 
Connnissary 

"To  prevent  a  civil  war,"  she  answered. 

"Who  arc  your  accomplices?" 

"I  have  none,'* 

She  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  Abbayo,  the  nearest 
prison.  An  immense  and  infuriated  crowd  had  gathered  around  the 
door  of  Marat's  house;  one  of  tlie  witnesses  perceived  that  she 
would  have  hkcd  to  be  delivered  to  this  maddened  multitude,  and 
thus  perish  at  once.  She  was  not  saved  from  their  hands  without 
difficulty;  her  courage  failed  her  at  tlic  sight  of  the  i)cril  she  ran, 
and  she  fainted  away  on  being  conveyed  to  the  fiacre.  On  reaching 
the  Abbayc,  she  was  questioned  until  midniglit  by  Chabot  and 
Drouet,  two  Jacobin  members  of  the  Convention.  She  answered 
their  interrogatories  with  singular  firmness;  observing,  in  conclusion  : 
— "I  have  done  my  task,  let  others  do  theirs."  Chabot  threulcned  her 
with  the  scutlold ;  she  answered  him  with  a  smile  of  disdain.  Iler 
behaviour  until  the  17th.,  the  day  of  her  trial,  was  marlced  by  the 
same  firmness.  She  wrote  to  Barbaroux  a  charming  letter,  full  of 
graceful  wit  and  heroic  feeling.  Her  playfulness  never  degenerated 
mto  levity :  like  that  of  the  illustrious  Thomas  More,  it  was  the 
serenity  of  a  mind  whom  death  had  no  power  to  daunt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th.,  she  was  led  before  her  judges. 
She  was  dressed  with  care,  and  had  never  looked  more  lovch'. 
Her  bearing  was  so  imposing  and  dignified,  that  the  spectators  nud 
judges  seemed  to  stand  arraigned  bclbre  her.  She  interrupted  the 
first  witness,  by  declaring  tliat  it  was  she  who  had  killed  Marat. 
''Who  inspbed  you  with  such  hatred  against  him?"  asked  the 
President. 

♦•I  needed  not  the  hatred  of  others,  I  had  enough  of  my  own," 
she  energetically  replied ;  **besidei,  we  do  not  execute  well  that 
which  we  liave  not  ourselves  conceived." 

She  answered  other  questions  with  equal  firmness  and  laeoni'Jm. 
Iler  project,  she  declared,  had  been  formed  since  the  3Ist.  of  May. 
^She  had  killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand.  She  waa 
a  republican  io%  bel^  the  lEteYolationt  and  had  never  failed  la 
eneigy." 
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When  lier  defender  roue,  Chavlotte  gave  him  an  anxioos  look, 
as  though  she  feared  he  might  seek  to  save  her  at  the  expense 

of  honour.  He  ^poke,  and  she  perceived  that  her  apprehensions 
were  unfounded.  Without  excusing  her  crime  or  attributing  it  to 
insanity,  he  pleaded  for  the  fervour  of  her  conviction;  which  he 
had  the  counige  to  call  sublime.  This  appeal  proved  nnavaiUng. 
Charlotte  Conlay  was  condemned.  Without  deigning  to  answer  The 
President,  who  a,>iked  her  if  she  had  aujfht  to  objeit  to  tlie  penalty 
of  death  being  carried  out  against  Iter,  she  ro.se,  and  walking  up 
to  her  defender,  thanked  him  gracefhlly.  <«The8e  gentlemen,**  said 
she,  poindng  to  the  judges,  *'have  just  informed  me  that  the  whole 
of  my  property  is  confiscated.  I  owe  something  in  tlie  prison :  as 
a  proof  of  my  friendship  and  esteem,  I  request  you  to  pay  this 
little  debt." 

On  returning  to  the  Conciergeric,  she  found  an  artist,  named 

Hauer,  waiting  for  her,  to  fini.sh  her  portrait,  whic-li  lie  had  begun 
at  the  Tribunal,  They  conversed  freely  together,  until  the  execu- 
tioner, carrying  the  red  chemise  destined  for  assa^^sins,  and  tbo 
scissors  with  which  he  was  to  cut  her  hair  off,  made  his  appearance. 
"What,  so  soon  I**  eseclaimed  Charlotte  Corday,  slightly  turning  pale; 
but  rallying  lier  conra^re,  she  resumed  her  coniposnre,  and  presente(l 
a  lock  of  her  hair  to  M.  Hauiir,  as  the  only  reward  in  her  power 
to  give.  A  priest  came  to  offer  her  his  ministry.  She  thanked 
him  and  the  persons  by  whom  he  had  been  sent,  but  declined 
his  spiritual  aid.  Tlie  executioner  cut  off  her  hair,  bound  her 
hands,  and  threw  the  red  chemise  over  her.  M.  Hauer  was  struck 
with  the  almost  uncartlily  loveliness  which  the  crimson  hue  of 
this  garment  Imparted  to  the  ill-fiited  maiden.  **Thi8  toilet  of  death* 
though  performed  by  rude  handis  leads  to  immortality,*'  said 
Charlotte  Corday,  with  a  sinile. 

A  heavy  stonn  broke  forth  iis  the  car  of  the  condemned  Iclt  the 
Concicrgerie  for  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  An  immense  crowd 
lined  every  street  through  which  Charlotte  Corday  passed.  Hootings 
and  execrations  at  first  rose  on  her  path ;  but  as  lier  pure  and 
serene  beauty  dawned  on  the  multitude,  as  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  her  countcnauce  and  the  sculptured  beauty  of  her  tigure  became 
more  fully  revealed,  pity  and  admiration  superseded  every  other 
feeling.  Her  hearing  was  so  admirahly  calm  and  dignified,  as  to 
rouse  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  detested  not  only 
her  crime,  but  the  cause  for  whicli  it  had  been  committed.  Many 
men  of  every  party  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  as  the  cait 
passed  betbre  them. 

When  Charlotte  stood  near  the  guillotine,  she  turned  pale  on  first 
beholding  it,  but  soon  resumed  her  serenity.  A  deep  blush  suti'iised 
her  face  when  the  executioner  removed  the  handkerchief  that 
covered  her  neck  and  shoulders;  but  she  calmly  laid  her  head 
upon  the  block.  The  executioner  touched  a  spring,  and  the  axe 
came  down.  One  of  the  assistants  immediately  stei)]>ed  forward, 
and  holili.'ig  up  the  lifeless  hoiul  to  the  g;i/.e  of  the  crowd,  struck 
it  on  either  cheek.  The  brutal  act  only  excited  a  feeling  of  horror; 
and  it  is  said  that— as  though  even  in  death  her  indignant  spirit 
protested  against  this  outrage— an  angiy  and  crimson  flush  passed 
over  the  features  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

Strange  feverish  times  were  those  wlxich  could  rouse  a  gentle  and 
lovely  maiden  to  avenge  freedom  by  snch  a  deadly  deed;  which 
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could  waken  in  a  human  heart  a  love  whose  thoughts  were  nor  of  life 
or  earthly  bliss,  but  of  the  grave  and  the  scaffold.  Let  the  times, 
then*  exptain  those  natares,  where  so  much  evil  and  heroism  are 
blended  that  man  cannot  mark  the  limits  between  both.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  upon  her,  the  character  of  Ciinrlotte 
Coi^ay  was  certainly  not  cast  in  an  ordinary  mould,  it  is  a  striking 
and  noble  trait,  that  to  the  last  she  did  not  repent :  never  was  error 
more  sincere.  If  she  could  have  repented,  she  would  never  have 
become  puilty. 

»  Her  deed  created  an  extraordinary  impression  throughout  France, 
On  hearing  of  it,  a  beautiful  royalist  lady  fell  down  on  her  knees 
and  invoked  **Saint  Charlotte  Corday.**  The  republican  Madame 
Roland  calls  her  a  heroine  worthy  of  a  bettor  aj[?e.  Tlic  poet  Andrrf 
Chenier — who,  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  fulhnved  her  on  the 
scaffold — sang  her  heroism  in  a  soul-stining  strain. 

The  author  of  <*The  Women  in  France,"  from  whose  interesting 
book  we  have  selected  this  memoir,  thus  remarks  on  the  charac- 
ter of  this  extraordinary  woman :  "To  judge  her  absolutely  lies 
not  in  the  province  of  man.  Beautiful,  pure,  gentle,  and — a  mur- 
deress!" It  may  be  added,  that,  compared  with  the  men  of  her 
time,  Charlotte  Corday  was  like  a  bright  star  shining  through  nox- 
ious and  dark  exhalations  of  selfishness  and  wickedness.  She  was 
not  a  Christian,  for  true  Christianity  had  lost  its  ])ower  over  the 
people  of  1  ranee;  but  she  displayed,  with  the  stern  sti'ength  of  a 
Koman  soul,  the  highest  principle  of  our  nnregenerate  nature- 
patriotism. 

CORINNA, 

A  POETESS,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  appellation  of  the 
Lvric  Muse,  was  a  native  of  Tanaj2:ra,  Brotia.  She  flourished  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  from 
whom  she  Ave  times  woft  the  prize  in  poetical  contests.  Her 
fellow-citizens  erected  a  tomb  to  her  in  the  most  ftequented  part 
of  the  city.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  her  works  are  extant.  She 
did  justice  to  the  superiority  of  Pindar's  genius,  but  advised  him 
not  to  suffer  his  poetical  ornaments  to  intrude  so  often,  as  they 
smothered  the  principal  subject;  comparing  it  to  pouring  a  vase 
of  f!owers  all  at  once  upon  the  jjrround,  when  their  beauty  and 
excellence  could  only  be  observed  in  proportion  to  their  rarity  and 
situation,  lier  glory  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  public 
memorial  of  her  picture,  exhibited  in  her  native  city,  and  adorned 
with  a  symbol  of  her  victor>\  Pausanius,  who  saw  it,  supposes 
her  to  have  l)ccn  one  of  t!ie  mf»st  beautiful  women  of  her  age; 
and  observes  that  her  personal  charms  probably  rendered  her  judges 
partial. 

CORINNA,  OR  CRINNA, 

Op  the  Tsle  of  Telos,  lived  about  B.  G.  610.   She  wrote  a  fine 

poem  in  the  Doric  language,  consisting  of  three  hundred  verses, 
lier  style  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Homer.  She  died  at 
{he  age  of  niiielccn. 

CORNAXO  CATERIXA, 

Qi'KKy  of  Cyprus.  At  the  court  of  James  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Cyprus,  resided  a  Venetian  gentleman,  exiled  for  some  youthf^il 
incuscretions.  He  found  especial  favour  with  his  adopted  monarch. 
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and  rose  to  an  intimate  intercoarse  with  hini.  One  day,  hap])eniiiff 
to  stoop,  he  let  full  a  miniature,  which  represented  so  beautiful 
a  fiice  that  the  king  eagerly  inqnired  about  the  oiiglnaL  After 
stininlatinp  his  curiosity  by  affecting  a  discreet  reserve,  heackoow* 
lodged  it  to  be  the  likeness  of  his  niece.  Iif  subsequent  conversa- 
tioiis  he  artfully  praised  this  young  lady,  and  so  wrought  upon 
the  sovereign  that  he  resolved  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  This 
honoarable  proposal  being  transmitted  to  Venice,  she  was  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  sent  as  a  daughter  of  the  republic — a  mode  often 
adopted  by  that  oligarchy  for  forming  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 
The  fine  climate  and  rich  soil  of  Cyprus — an  island  so  favoured 
by  natnre,  that  the  ancients  dedicated  it  to  the  queen  of  bean^ 
and  love — hud  made  it  always  a  coveted  spot  of  earth,  and  oa 
the  death  of  James,  which  took  place  soon  after  hi>  marriage  with 
Caterina,  tlie  Venetians  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  it.  Through 
their  influence,  Caterina  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  afterwards  as 
easily  perstiaded  to  abdicate  in  Hivonr  of  the  state  of  Venice. 
After  various  forms,  and  overpoweriTig  some  opposition,  Cypms 
was  annexed  to  the  republic.  On  the  '20th.  of  June,  1489, 
Caterina  returned  to  her  country  and  family,  where  she  passed 
so  obscure  a  life  that  no  historian  has  taken  the  pains  to  note 
the  period  of  her  death. 

Her  name  remains  in  the  archives  of  "Venice,  because  fhroogll 
her  means  a  kingdom  m  hs  acquired.  Her  features  ei\joy  immw* 
tality,  for  she  was  painted  by  Titian. 

COKNARO,    HELENA  LUCRETIA, 

A  LEARNED  Venetian  lady,  vva,s  the  daughter  of  Gio  "Raptista 
Cornaro,  and  educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  her  sex 
generally:  site  was  taught  languages,  sciences,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  difficult  as  it  then  was.  She  took  her  degrees  at 
Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  laily  who  was  made  a  doctor. 
She  was  also  admitted  to  the  university  at  Rome,  where  she  had 
the  title  of  Humble  given  her,  as  she  had  that  of  Unalterable  at 
"Padua.  She  deserved  both  these  appellations,  since  all  her  learning 
had  not  inspired  her  with  vanity,  nor  could  anything  disturb  her 
calmness  and  tranquility  of  mind.  She  made  a  vow  of  virginitv, 
and  though  all  means  were  used  to  persuade  lier  to  marry,  and 
dispensation  obtained  Arom  the  Pope,  she  remained  immoveable.  She 
exercised  upon  herself  the  discipline  of  flagellation,  fasted  ojften, 
and  spent  nearly  her  whole  time  in  study  and  devotion. 

Persons  of  note  who  pas>ed  through  Venice  were  more  desirous 
to  see  her  than  any  of  the  curiosities  of  that  superb  city.  Tlic 
Cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etre^  were  commanded  by  the  King 
of  France  to  call  on  her,  on  their  journey  through  Italy,  and  ex- 
amine whether  what  was  said  of  her  was  true;  and  tliey  fonud 
that  she  fully  equalled  her  high  reputation  all  over  Europe.  Her 
severe  studies  impaired  her  health,  and  she  died  in  1685. 

As  so(m  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  academicians, 
called  Infecondi,  who  had  admitted  her  to  their  society,  made  iimu- 
mera])le  odes  and  ej»itaphs  to  her  memory.  They  celebrated  a 
funeral  solemnity  in  her  honour,  in  the  college  of  the  Barnal)ite 
ftfars,  with  the  highest  pomp  and  mi^ificence;  and  one  of  the 
academicians  made  a  fimeral  oration,  in  which  he  eaqmtiated  Oil 
all  her  great  and  valuable  qualities. 
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CORNELIA, 

Tup:  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  this  lady  eyery  circumstance  of 
hirtli,  lifts  aTid  character,  conspired  to  give  her  a  glowing  and  ever- 
living  page  in  history.  Two  thousand  years  have  pai;sed  away, 
and  yet  her  name  stands  oat  as  Aneshly,  as  if  she  had  been  co- 
temporaneous  with  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Scipio  AtVicainis,  the  co!iqueror  of  Hannibal.  Such  descent  could 
hardly  have  received  an  addition  of  glory  or  distinction.  But, 
such  was  the  life  of  Cornelia,  that  even  the  fame  of  8cipiu  received 
new  lustre.  She  was  married  to  a  man,  who^  though  he  filled 
many  high  Roman  offices,  yet  derived  still  greater  dignity  from 
her  virtues.  This  was  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  grandson  of  Sem- 
pronius,  who  was  eulogized  by  Cicero  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  He 
was  thought  worthy  of  Cornelia,  and  the  event  proved  that  one 
was  as  lemarkable  as  the  other,  for  what  in  that  age  of  the  worid 
mnst  have  been  deemed  the  highest  excellencies  of  the  human 
character.  Tiberius  died,  leaviiig  Cornelia  with  twelve  children. 
Her  character  was  such,  that  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  but  was  rejected.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  cam 
of  her  house  and  children ;  in  which  duties  she  displayed  the  sweetest 
sobriety,  parental  affection,  and  greatness  of  mind.  During  her 
widowiiood,  she  lost  all  her  children  except  three,  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Sdplo  the  younger,  and  two  sons,  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus.  Plutarch  remarks,  that  **Cornelia  brought 
them  up  with  so  much  care,  that  though  they  were  without  dispute 
of  the  noblest  family,  and  had  the  happiest  geniuses  of  any  of 
the  Koman  youth,  yet  education  was  allowed  to  have  contributed 
more  to  their  perfections  than  nature." 

She  also  gave  public  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Rome,  and  was 
more  fortunate  in  her  disciples  than  her  sons.  Cicero  says  of  her, 
that  **Cornelia,  had  she  not  Ijeen  a  woman,  would  have  deserved 
the  first  place  among  philosophers." 

CornelU,  like  all  the  leading  women  of  Home,  had  imbibed  the 
Iieroic,  or  ambitious  spirit  of  the  age.  She  is  said  to  have  mad^ 
remarks  to  her  sons  which  seemed  to  spur  them  on  more  rapidly 
in  their  public  career.  The  result  was  not  very  fortunate;  for 
though  her  sons  sustained  the  highest  name  fbr  purity  of  character; 
though  they  have  come  down  to  us,  distinguished  as  the  Gracchi, 
and  though  they  were  associated  with  the  popular  cause,  yet  their 
measures  were  so  revolutionary  and  violent,  that  they  were  both 
destroyed  in  popular  tumults. 

Cornelia  survived  the  death  of  her  sons,  which  she  bore  with 
great  magnanimity.  Tliey  had  been  killed  on  consecrated  ground, 
find  of  these  places  she  said,  that  "tliey  were  monuments  worthy 
of  them."  She  lived  subsequently  a  life  of  elegant  and  hospitable 
ease,  surrounded  by  men  of  letters,  and  courted  by  the  great. 
We  cannot  have  a  better  idea  of  the  close  of  her  life,  and  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  she  stood,  than  by  the  very  words  of 
Plutarch.  This  writer  closes  the  lives  of  the  Gracciii  with  the 
fbllowing  account  of  Cornelia:— 

"She  took  up  her  residence  at  Misenum,  and  made  no  alteration 
in  her  manner  of  living.  As  she  liad  many  friends,  her  ta))le  was 
ever  open  for  the  purpose  of  hospitality.  Greek,  and  other  men 
of  letter.>i  she  had  always  with  her,  and  ail  the  kings  iu  alliance 
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with  Rome  expressed  their  regard  by  sending  Uor  presents,  and 
receiving  the  like  civilities  in  return.    Slie  made  herself  very  agree- 
able to  her  guests,  by  acquainting  them  with  many  particulars  of 
her  father  AfHcanus,  and  of  liifl  manner  of  living.  But  what  they 
most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  c^)uld  speak  of  her  sons  without 
a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their  actions  and  suffcriTigs  as  if  ghe 
had  been  giving  an  account  of  some  ancient  heroes.    Some  there- 
fore imagined  that  age  and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  hud 
deprived  her  of  her  understanding  and  sensibility.  But  those  who 
^rete  of  that  opinion  seem  rather  to  liave  wanted  tuidcrstanding 
themselves;  since  they  know  not  how  much   a  noble  mind  may, 
by  a  liberal  education,  be  enabled  to  support  itself  against  distress; 
and  that  though,  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude.  Fortune  may  often 
defeat  the  purposes  of  Virtue  yet  Yirtuey  in  bearing  affliction,  can 
never  lose  her  prerogative." 

The  whole  life  of  Cornelia  presents  a  beautiful  character;  and 
from  the  facte  which  have  come  down  to  tis  we  may  draw 
these  inferences.  First ;  Cornelia  must  have  been  educated  in  a  very 
superior  manner  by  her  father.     For  in  no  otiier  way  can  we 
account  for  her  knowledge  and  love  of  literature ;  nor  for  the  fact 
that  while  yet  young  she  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  noble  men  of  Borne.    Second ;  she  must  have  been 
from  the  beginning'  ^  wr^man      Jixed  principles  and  undaunted  courage ' 
for,  in  no  other  manner  can  we  give  a  solution  to  lier  rejection  of 
the  King  of  Egypt,  her  unremitting  care  of  her  family,  the  high 
education  of  her  sons,  and  the  great  influence  she  held  over  theuu 
Third;  she  must  have  cultivated  literature  and  the  graces  of  con* 
versation ;  for,  how  else  could  she  have  drawn  around  the  fireside 
of  a  retired  widow,  the  men  of  letters,  and  even  the  compliments 
of  distant  princes? 

In  her  lifetime  a  statue  was  raised  to  her,  with  this  inscription  • 
ConOia  maier  Gracehorum.  She  died  about  280  years  before  Ghiistl 

CORNELIA, 

A  DAUGHTEU  of  Mctcllus  Scipio,  who  married  Pompey,  after  the 
death  of  her  lirst  husband,  P.  Crassus.  She  was  an  eminently  vir- 
tuous woman,  and  IbUowed  Pompey  in  his  flight  to  Egypt,  after 
bis  defeat  by  Ca?sar  at  Pharsali;i,  B.C.  48;  and  saw  him  murdered 
on  his  landing,  bhe  attributed  ail  his  misfortunes  to  his  connec- 
tion with  her. 

CORNELIA, 

Daughter  of  Cinna,  and  first  wife  of  Julius  Ctesar.  She  became 
the  mother  of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  beloved  by  het 
husband  that  he  pronounced  a  fhnml  oration  over  her  corpse. 

COBTESI,  GIOYANNA  MARMOCCHINI, 

A  CELEBRATED  Florentine  artist,  was  bom  in  1670,  and  instructed 
by  Livio  Mechus,  and  Pietro  Dandini  •  but,  by  f)rder  of  the  grand- 
duchess,  she  was  afterwards  taught  to  paint  in  miniature  by  Hippo- 
Uto  Galantini.  In  that  style  she  became  very  eminent  for  her 
eolonring,  drawing,  and  the  stril^ing  likenesses  she  produced,  ^e 
usually  worked  in  oil,  but  also  pauited  equally  well  with  ciayona. 
She  died  in  1736. 
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COSTA,   MAUI  A  MAlIGAlilTA, 

An  Italian  poetess,  whose  works  weixj  publislicd  at  Paris,  w  as 
bom  at  Rome,  in  1716.  Sbe  was  a  woman  of  vast  erudition,  and 
was  successful  in  different  kinds  of  iiterature.  ISie  wrote  the 
librettos  of  several  operas. 

COSTELLO,  LOUISA  STI/ART, 

Is  an  industrious  and  agreeable  writer.  Her  first  work,  "Specimens 
of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,"  shewed  research  and  taste  bestowed 

on  a  subject  which  rarely  interests  any  one  save  a  native  of  Paris. 
Her  next  book  was  a  i)lcusant  one — "Sunnner  among  the  Boccag^es 
and  the  Vines."  "She  also  wrote  "A  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne," 
<^e  Qneen  Mother,*'  and  other  works.  But  her  most  important 
work  is  ''Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen;"  published  iu  1844, 
in  four  volumes,  with  a  number  of  well-executed  portrait^.  Tiu  re 
are,  in  all,  thirty-seven  biographies  given,  including  England's  proud- 
est names.  Mrs.  Costelio  evidently  put  her  heart  in  thxa  work; 
it  is  purely  English  in  its  sentiments  and  turns  of  thought.  Several 
other  works  have  appeared  from  the  same  gifted  pen ;  tlic  hist  being 
a  poem  entitled  ''The  Lay  of  the  iStork,"  and  bearing  date  lb56. 

COSWAT,  MART, 

One  of  the  best  miniature-painters  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hadfield,  who  kept  an  liotel  at  Leg* 
horn.  Mary  was  ])orn  iu  the  year  1779,  and  married,  when  twenty 
years  old,  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cosway,  who  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  as  a  painter.  He  soon  discovered  the  talent  of  his 
wife,  and  aided  her  in  cultivating  it.  Ho  then  went  with  her  to 
Paris,  where  she  devoted  liersclf  altogether  to  miniature -paintin;^ 
and  engraving.  Her  fame  soon  extended  thruu^^liont  llie  country, 
and  people  from  ail  parts  of  the  Idngdom  came  to  have  iheir  like- 
nesses taken  by  her.  Her  greatest  undertaking,  a  work  which  waa 
to  contain  a  copjr  of  the  best  paintings  in  tlie  Musetmi,  accompanied 
with  historical  notices,  remained  unfinished  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  child,  which  affected  her  so  much  that  she  became  meluncholy, 
and  gave  up  her  artistical  pursuits.  She  died,  1804^  in  a  nnnuery 
near  Lyons. 

COTXlNt  SOPHI£» 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Ristaud,  was  bom  at  Tonncins,  in  the 
department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  in  1773.  She  married  M.  Cottin, 
a  banker  at  liordeaux,  and  went  soon  after  to  rcfeide  at  Paris, 
where  her  husband  died.  She  was  then  twenty  years  of  nge,  and 
was  mnch  admired;  but  she  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  and  never  would  marry  a^rain.  To  relieve  her  sorrows, 
slie  gave  herself  up  to  inteileetual  pursuits;  and  thus,  in  tlie  ex- 

Sression  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  she  began  to  write.  Her 
rst  attempts  were  smali  poems,  and  a  story,  *'Clairc  d'Albe,*' 
which  she  was  induced  to  publish  by  the  following  singular  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  17M), 
Madame  Cottin,  who  did  not  paruikc  of  the  popular  opinions, 
adt)pted  the  most  seeiuded  lift  possible,  deTOting  herself  to  study 
and  reading.  At  the  same  time  she  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
mlsfortanes  of  those  unhappy  days,  and  her  heart  bled  to  hear 
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of  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  many  a  well-known  citizen. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  nenor/'  she  one  erening  received  the 
Ibllowing  letter: — 

"Madam, — I  am  almost  unknown  to  you.  I  have  scon  yon  but 
a  few  times,  and  have  probably  made  but  a  slight  iniprcs.sion  on 
you;  but  I  am  in  urgeut  distress,  and  I  apply  to  you  with  con- 
fidence, certain  of  receiving  the  aid  you  can  administer. 

Madame,  my  name  is  on  the  proscribed  list ;  I  am  surrounded 
by  spies  and  enemies;  every  step  leads  me  to  the  guillotine,  and 
1  can  only  hope  i'or  safety  in  a  foreign  land.  But  I  am  totally 
wllhoat  money  to  release  myself  ftom  these  dangers;  a  way  has 
now  opened  for  me,  but  persons  must  be  feed,  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  livres  is  the  sum  requisite.  T  siii>})lieate  you 
then,  madam,  to  take  pity  on  an  unfortunate  feiiow- creature  wlio 
wisheii  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  Ikmily  depending  ou 
him.  The  person  who  deUven  this  wlU  call  for  your  answer,  and 
may  he  entirely  tmsfeed.  Db  Foxbellb.'* 

Madame  Cottin  remembered  the  name  of  Funbcile,  and  alsc» 
remembered  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  house  where  she 
had  met  him;  she  was  anxious  to  save  him;  but  how  or  where 

to  get  the  required  sum  ?  She  tliought — she  considered ;  when  at 
last  the  idea  struck  her.  She  had  otten  been  urged  by  her  friends 
to  publish  the  tales  she  had  written  for  her  anmsement,  but  haa 
Blwayn  shrunk  from  coming  before  the  world.  In  this  extremity, 
however,  she  bethought  her  of  a  story,  of  wliieli  she  had  read  the 
first  chapters  in  a  little  circle,  wliere  it  had  produced  a  favourable 
impression.  She  instantly  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk,  drew  out 
her  imperfect  manuscript,  and  resolved  to  complete  it.  The  night 
passed— she  was  still  at  her  labours;  two  o'clock  came — her  room 
was  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  shewed  a  light;  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door — a  noise  in  the  entry!  Who  could  it  be  at 
that  hour?  Her  heart  beat  violently.  It  was  a  domiciliary  visit  I 
The  letter  of  Fonbelle  lay  on  the  desk— it  needed  all  her  presence 
of  nund — the  gens-d'annes  were  already  iji  the  room.  The  expe- 
dient she  adopted  Wiis  singular,  but  successful ;  she  told  them  she 
was  an  authoress,  merely  occupied  iu  her  vocation,  and,  that  they 
hiight  be  convinced  of  it,  offered  to  give  them  a  sketch  of  her 
story.  They  ranged  themselves  on  chairs  round  the  room,  and  she 
proceeded  to  relate  to  them  "Claire  d'Albe.**  Tliere  was  such  a  charm 
in  her  voice,  and  in  her  mauuer  of  arranging  the  iucideuts — so 
mudi  dramatic  interest  in  her  conduct  of  the  events — ^that  these 
rude  men  became  deeply  affected.  The  same  people  who  would 
hav«  remorselessly  dragged  the  fairest  and  tenderest  to  a  merciless 
execution,  absolutely  sobbed  over  lictitious  woes,  pathetically  related. 
When  she  had  finished,  they  were  so  much  gratihed  that  they 
forbore  touching  her  papers;  and  their  search  through  the  house 
was  but  nominal.  They  departed,  after  shaking  hands  with  her, 
telling  her  when  the  book  came  out,  they  would  immediately  pur- 
cha^  a  copy. 

The  book  was  soon  finished;  but  that  was  not  all'—it  must  be 

sold.  Madame  Cottin  went  in  the  morning  to  at  least  twenty 
booksellers;  none  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  with  an  unknown 
author.  Her  active  benevolence  was  net  to  be  abated  by  repulse. 
At  hk>r,  by  the  means  of  u  friend,  she  was  introduced  to  a  kind- 
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hearted  publislier,  who,  hearing  she  was  pressed  for  money,  con- 
sented to  oblige  her.  "What  do  you  oak,  madam?"  said  be;  "the 
book  is  prettily  written  as  fiur  as  I  see,  but  it  is  not  a  master- piece." 
"Fifty  Louis,"  replied  she;  ^inoe  you  are  so  finanic,  I  confess  that 
I  am  uiKler  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  procure  this  sum." 

The  good  man  feared  the  risk ;  but  his  better  feelings  prevailed, 
and  he  counted  her  out  fifty  golden  Louis.  The  rest  of  the  sum 
she  made  up  from  money  she  had  reserved  from  her  housekeeping 
supplies,  dctermiiuMl  to  live  frugally  till  her  next  account  day. 
When  the  messenger  returned,  slie  placed  in  his  hands  the  two 
thousand  one  hundred  aud  h(ty  livres ;  and  in  a  fortnight  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  letter  from  M.  De  Fonbelle*  assuring  her  of  his  safety 
afld  gratitude,  while  on  the  same  day  her  volume  appeared  in  print. 
It  was  received  with  so  much  approbation,  that  she  was  induced 
to  bring  out,  in  succession,  her  other  more  admired  works. 

This  anecdote  has  been  detailed,  as  it  honours  Madame  Ck)ttin 
more  than  even  her  literary  reputation.  Hoir  noble,  to  take  the 
first  steps  in  the  career  of  autliorship  from  no  sordid  motive,  nor 
even  from  a  vain  desire  of  renown,  but  solely  to  save  the  life  of 
au  innocent  victim  of  injustice  I  Her  other  works  were  all  brought 
out  Ibr  the  Indulgence  of  her  wish  to  succour  the  indigent^  and 
never  did  a  lower  motive  inspire  her  genius.  Her  written  works 
are  like  her  entire  life — an  exposition  of  the  noblest  sentiments. 
The  eloquence  and  fervour  with  which  she  expresses  the  most 
secret  feelings  of  the  heart,  have  been  much  admired,  particularly 
by  her  own  sex.  Her  authorship  commenced  ftnm  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  occupy  her  time  innocently,  and  improve  her  own  mind. 
The  last  work  she  undertook  was  on  religion ;  and  she  Iiad  also 
commenced  one  on  education ;  a  painful  disease  prevented  her  from 
finishing  eithw.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  works  for 
which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favourable  reception  with  the 
public.  Singular  as  it  will  now  seem,  she  disapproved,  in  general, 
of  women  appearing  as  authors ;  but  in  her  solicitude  for  this  work 
on  education,  she  honoured  the  true  and  Instlncttve  promptings  of 
female  genius— to  teach.  Madame  CoCtIn  died,  alter  a  severe  ilhiesa 
of  three  months,  August  25th.,  1807. 

Her  works  have  been  collected,  and  published  at  Paris.  Tho 
following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  of  them :— ••Claire  d*Albe," 
"Malvina,"  "Amelie  de  Mansfield,"  ^'Matilda,"  and  **£lizabeth»  or 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia;"  this  last  is  considered  her  best  work. 

GOUTTb,   ANGELA   GE0B6INA  BURDETT^ 

la  distinguished  as  possessing  more  wealth  than  any  other  private 
woman  in  the  world;  and  a  for  higher  distinction  is  hers  also,  that 
she  is  using  her  immense  riches  in  the  noblest  works  of  charity. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Bart.,  late  of  Bramcote,  county  of  Warwick,  a  philan- 
thropist and  reformer,  whose  politi(;al  career  is  well  known.  Her 
mother  was  Sophia,  yonTi<rest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  Esq.,  tho 
opulent  banker  of  the  Strand.  The  family  of  Burdett,  enriched  by 
alliances  with  the  houses  of  Camvilie  of  Arrow,  Bruin  of  Bramcote, 
and  Fraunceys  of  Foremark,  can  be  traced  to  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Conquest.  But  whatever  the  ancestry  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
might  have  been,  it  can  confer  no  honour  on  her  name  so  noble  as 
do  her  own  benevolent  deeds.  She  was  boru  April  26th.,  Ittl4,  and 
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earethWy  trained  hi  thoee  Teligious  sentiments  which  develop  the  best 

faculties  of  the  female  mind.  She  was  not  educated  as  an  exfiectant 
heiress,  I)Ocanse  her  grandfather's  marriage  with  Miss  MeMoii,  the 
actress,  and  iiis  gift  by  will  of  liis  whole  fortune  to  this,  eonipar.i- 
ratively,  young  wife,  must  have  deprived  his  children  of  any  exixict- 
ancy  ftom  the  step-mother,  who  subsequently  married  the  yonnfc 
Duke  of  St.  Albans.  But  the  amiable,  interesting,  atid  affectionate 
Angela  Burdett,  was  ever  a  favourite  with  lier  step-grandmother; 
and  as  the  latter  had  no  children  or  near  relations  of  her  own, 
■he  justly  determined  the  fortune  she  had  received  from  her  first 
husband  should  return  to  his  family,  and  wisely  selected  the  youthfhi 
Angela  Georgina  Burdett  as  her  heiress.  One  condition  only  was 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  this  vast  property — that  the  heiress 
bhould  assume  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Coutts,  which, 
by  royal  licence,  was  permitted.  In  September,  1S87,  the  8u|](ject 
of  this  memoir  took  the  style  and  surname,  and  came  into  possession 
of  her  fortune;  she  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Since  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  came  into  possession  of  her  fortune, 
she  has  been  indefhtigable  in  her  works  of  benevolence.  Besides 
her  private  charities,  which  are  innumerable,  she  has  given  largely 
for  missionar>'  purposes ;  to  assist  religious  societies ;  endowed  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  iu  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  and  bestowed 
thirty  Uumtemd  pounds  tUrUng  to  build  and  endow  a  church,  with 
parsonage -house  and  schools  In  Westminster,  London!  Who,  among 
the  living  noble  and  rich  men  of  England,  has  done  deeds  of  dis- 
interested benevolence  to  be  compared  with  these?  A  woman  is 
now  the  leader  of  British  charities ;  and  the  name  of  Miss  Burdett 
Goatts  is  honoured  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

COWL£T,  HANKAH, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Parkhouse,  was  born  at  Tiverton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1743,  and  died  there  in  1809.  She  is  the  author  of 
nine  comedies,  among  which  are  the  "Runaway,"  the  "Belle  s  Strat- 
agem," and  "More  Ways  than  One;"  the  tragedies  of  "Alblna,"  and 
•*The  Fate  of  Sparta;"  two  fhrces;  and  the  poems  of  "The  Siege 
of  Acre,"  "The  Maid  of  Aragon,"  and  "The  Scottish  Village."  Her 
])oenis  arc  of  that  description  which  Horace  deprecates;  but  her 
comedies  have  considerable  merit. 

COXE,  MARGAB£T, 

Was  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Her  father  was  William 
Goxe,  Esq.,  long  an  cnnnent  citizen  of  that  place.  Miss  Coxe,  as 
a  delicate  child,  was  educated  chieHy  at  home ;  a  choice  library,  a 
beantifhl  garden,  and  a  pious  ihmily,  united  with  her  own  love  of 
study,  gave  the  bias  to  her  mind  which  has  proved  of  such  benefit 
to  others.  She  is  now  one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  of 
her  own  sex  in  America;  because  to  her  thorough  discipline  of 
mind  is  added  the  true  religion  of  heart,  which  has  such  an  inilu- 
ence  in  moulding  the  characters  of  the  young.  Miss  Coxe  haa 
written  some  excellent  works,  among  wliich  are  «*BotaTiv  of  the 
Scriptures  ;**  "Wonders  of  the  Deep ;"  and  "The  Young  Lady's  Com- 
panion," in  a  series  of  Letters,  replete  with  the  faitliful  monitions 
and  precepts  a  good  mother,  or  rather  an  afibctionate  elder  sister 
woold  nige  on  those  nnder  her  care.  Miss  Goxe  is  now  at  the  head 
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of  a  laige  and  popular  seminaiy  for  young  ladles  In  CiucinnatI, 
Ohio. 

CRAOX,    PKIxVCESS  DE, 

Is  author  of  several  novels  and  tales  that  have  been  admired  with 
a  certain  class — the  exclusives  of  Puri.sian  readers.  The  most  popular 
of  her  works  are  **Le  Siege  d'Orleans;"  ''Une  Soir^  eu  Famille}" 
and  '^Thomas  Moms/' 

CKAVEX,    ELIZABETH,  LADY, 

Mauouavine  of  Anspach,  youngest  dauglitir  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  was  born  in  1700,  and  married,  in  17(i7,  William,  last 
Earl  of  Craven,  by  whom  she  had  seven  children.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ill-treatment,  they  were  separated  in  1781.  After 
this,  Ladv  Craven  lived  successively  at  the  courts  of  Versailles, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Coustantinople»  Warsaw,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Konie,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Anspach,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  margrave  Christian  Frederick  Charles  Alexander, 
a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.  On  tliis  tour,  in  1787,  slie  was 
persuaded  to  descend  into  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  which  no  woman 
had  ever  before  visited.  Lord  Craven  died  at  Lisbon  in  17yi,  and 
his  widow  soon  after  married  the  maigrave,  who  surrendered  his 
estates  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  pension,  and  came  to  reside 
in  England  with  his  wife.  He  died  in  lt$OG.  The  account  of 
Lady  Craven's  travels  through  the  Crimea  to  Constantinuple  was 
Arst  published,  in  a  series  of  letters,  in  1789.  Besides  these,  she 
has  written  poems,  plays,  romances,  and  her  own  memoirs,  entitled 
"Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  formerly  J^ady  Craven,  &c." 
London,  1825.  These  are  interesting  on  account  of  her  intercourse 
with  Catharine  IL,  Joseph  II..  and  other  princes. 

CRAWFOKD,  ANNE, 

A  CELEBRATED  Eugllsh  actrcss,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
but  better  remenibered  l)y  her  nniiden  name  of  Barry*  She  was 
born  at  Bath  in  1734,  and  died  in  ItiOl. 

CBEGUT,  YICTOIBE   D'HOULAY,   MARQUISE  DE, 

A  DI8TIKOUI8HBO  Freuch  lady,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  died  bi 
1804.  She  has  left  several  volumes  of  souvenirs,  which  form  a  sort 
of  panorama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Allie<i  by  birth  to  the 
highest  nobility,  and  inspired  by  nature  with  a  taste  for  literarj 
society,  she  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  celebrated  characters 
of  all  descriptions  that  flourished  during  that  lapse  of  time. 

As  a  girl,  being  presented  to  Louis  XI when,  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  court,  she  advanced  to  kiss  tin'  king's  hand,  the 
gallant  monarch  prevented  the  action  by  rendering  this  homage  to 
herself;  a  fiust  only  worth  recording  because  the  very  same  chr- 
cumstance  occurred  on  a  presentation  to  Napoleon  eighty  years 
afterwards. 

A  raniily  of  the  name  of  Greguy,  but  whose  ancestor  had  been 
an  upholsterer  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
great  de  Greguy  race.  **There  was  some  similarity  in  the  pursuits 
of  our  ai.costors,"  «aid  Madame  de  Cr^guy,  "cVs^  qvo  frn  nm  gag» 
9MUUU  iU*  UataUhig  tandU  qttg  Im  uutrtg  JaimhiU  si^ou*' 
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Several  other  examples  arc  on  record  of  the  ready  wit  for  which 
she  was  celebrated  among  her  contemporaries.  Held  at  the  hap 
tisnial  font  by  the  distingniffhed  Frineess  den  Uwiiis,  who  Koverued 
Spain  despotically  under  Philip  V.,  she  lived-  to  see  that  monareby 
Biibmittcd  to  the  disposal  of  Frnn»v^,  and  its  cn)w»  awarded  toon© 
born  the  private  subject  of  an  obscure  province.  That  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Cr^guy  maintained  throngli  all  these  changes  her 
cheerfhlness  of  mind,  abews  that  her  literary  puntuits  had  a  happy 
efibct  on  the  tranquillity  and  usefhlness  of  her  long  lift. 

CRETA,  LAURA, 

Was  born  in  Italy,  in  1GG9.  She  received  a  learned  education, 
and  was  a  pvoacient  in  languages  and  philosophy.  She  married 
Pietro  Lereni,  but  he  died  in  less  than  two  years  after  their  union. 
She  had  been  much  attached  to  her  ]mvl)and,  and  refusing  several 
advantageous  offers  of  marriage,  devcjtc*!  liiuself  to  her  studies,  and 
lived  ill  honoured  widowhood  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  corres* 
ponded  with  most  of  the'  eminent  scholars  and  plillosopbers  then 
Uving  in  Europe,  who  were  liap])y  in  forming  an  acquaintance, 
through  the  medium  of  letters,  with  such  a  lady,  renowned  as  the 
most  learned  woman  of  the  age.  blie  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnry,  and  was,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  **lamented 
throughout  Chvistendom.'* 

CROMWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

Wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bour- 
chier,  knight,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex.  She  was  married  on  the  22ud. 
of  August,  1620.  In  person  and  manners  she  was  very  plain,  and 
not  well  educated,  even  for  those  times.  Slic  seems  to  have  been 
an  upright,  religious,  and  charitable  woman,  who  however  did  not 
possess  much  influence  over  her  husband.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  1658,  she  retired  for  a  short  time  into  Wales,  and 
then  went  to  the  house  of  lier  son-in-law  Claypole,  at  Norborough, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  lived  till  her  death,  Oetober  8th.,  1^2. 
She  was  probably  upwards  of  seventy  when  she  died. 

GBOWE,  CATHARINE, 

Wrobb  maiden  name  was  Stevens,  was  bom  at  Borough  Green, 

in  the  county  of  Kent.  She  married  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crowe, 
of  the  British  army.  She  has  one  child — a  smu  the  family  reside 
chiefly  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  published 
books  are  numerous,  and  she  has  written  much  for  the  periodicals 
and  other  serials,  within  the  last  ten  years.  Her  writings  have 
attracted  ccmsiderable  attention  among  the  loarned,  and  attained, 
as  might  liave  been  expected,  a  wide  popularity  among  those  who 
like  to  read  ghost- stories,  though  stoutly  denying  any  belief  in  such 
nonsense.  The  term,  **Nigbt-Side  of  Nature,*'  given  to  he  the  most 
remarkable  of  her  productions,  Mrs.  Crowe  explains  as  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  German,  signifying  "that  side  of  a  planet  which  is 
turned  from  the  sun;  and  during  this  interval,  external  objects 
loom  upon  us  but  strangely  and  imperfectly :  the  Germans  draw  a 
parallel  between  these  vague  and  misty  perceptions,  and  the  similar 
obscure  and  uncertain  glimpses  we  get  of  that  veiled  department 
of  nature  o£  wiiicii,  whilst  comprising,  an  ii  (ioesy  the  solution  of 
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questions  cuuceruing  us  more  nearly  than  any  oilier,  we  are  yet  in 
a  state  of  entire  ai)d  wUAi!  tgnorance." 

The  piincipal  works  of  Mn,  Crowe  are : — "Susan  Hoplcy,"  "Lilly 
Dawson,"  "Manorial  Rights,"  and  "Aristodemus,"  a  tragedy.  But 
the  "Night-Side  of  Nature"  is  her  great  worli,  and  had  she  done 
as  the  Sibyl  of  old,  burnt  two-tbtrds  of  her  matter,  the  book  would 
have  been  much  more  Yalued.  The  truth  is,  so  many  IboUsh,  ha* 
consistent,  and  useless  examples  of  preternatural  appearances  and 
warnings  are  given,  that  the  reader,  even  though  a  little  inclined 
to  believe  there  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
philosophy  has  explained,  will  yet  become  disgusted  with  the  trivial 
scenes  in  wliich  these  spiritual  influences  are  represented  as  chiefly 
engaged. 

CRUZ,  JUANA  INEZ  D£  LA, 

Was  t>orn  in  November,  1651,  a  few  leagues  from  the  cily  of 
Mexico.  Her  fatlier,  a  Spaniard,  had  sought  wealth  by  an  estab- 
lishment in  America,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  the  country,  but 
of  Spanish  extraction.  Juana,  the  fruit  of  this  union,  displayed  iu 
early  childhood  a  passion  for  letters,  and  an  extraordinary  fiiclllty 
in  the  composition  of  Spanish  verse.  At  eight  years  of  age,  she 
was  placed  by  her  parents  with  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  Mexico, 
aud  who  caused  her  to  receive  a  learned  education.  Her  talents 
having  attracted  notice  and  distinction,  she  was  patronized  by  the 
lady  of  the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Mancera,  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  was  received  into  his  family. 

A  Spanish  encomiast  of  Juana,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
her,  communicated  to  him,  as  he  athrms,  by  the  viceroy.  Her 
patrons,  filled  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  by  the  powers 
and  attainments  of  their  young  pn^egiet  determined  to  prove  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  her  erudition.  For  this  purpose  they  invited 
forty  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  country,  who 
assembled  to  examine  Juana  in  uie  difl^nt  branches  of  learning 
and  science.  Questions,  atiguments,  and  problems,  were  accordingly 
proposed  to  her  by  the  several  professors,  in  pbiloso})liy,  mathe- 
matics, history,  theology,  poetry,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  she  answered 
with  equal  readiness  and  skill,  acquitting  herself  to  the  entire 
satisfhction  of  her  judges.  To  this  account  it  is  added,  that  she 
received  the  praises  extorted  on  this  occasion  by  her  acquirements, 
with  the  most  perfect  modesty;  neither  did  she,  at  any  period  of 
her  hfe,  discover  the  smallest  tendency  to  presumption  or  vanity, 
though  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  tmA  muie:  a  pious  humillQr 
was  her  distinguishing  characteristic.  She  lived  forty -four  years, 
twenty-seven  of  which  she  passed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Geronimo 
(where  she  took  the  veil)  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  exemplary 
virtues. 

That  enthusiasm  by  which  genius  is  characterized,  necessarily 

led  to  devotion  in  circumstances  like  those  in  which  Juana  was 
placed.  In  the  fervour  of  her  zeal,  she  wrote  in  her  blood  a 
confession  oi  her  faith.  She  is  said  to  have  collected  a  library 
of  four  thousand  volumes,  in  the  study  of  which  she  placed  her 
delight:  nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  she  sacrificed 
this  darling  propensity  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  money 
which  she  acquired  by  the  sale  of  her  books,  to  the  relief  of  the 
indigeut.    However  heroic  may  be  the  motive  of  this  self-denial. 
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the  rectitude  of  the  principle  is  donbtfhl:  the  culti^atton  ot  the 

mind,  with  its  conscqiicnt  influence  upon  society,  is  a  more  real 
benetit  to  mankind  than  tlie  partial  relief  of  pecuniary  exigences. 

Juaua  was  not  less  lamented  at  lier  deatti,  than  celebrat4Kl  and 
respected  during  her  life:  her  writings  were  collected  In  throe 
quarto  volumes,  to  which  are  prefixed  nimicrons  panegyrics  npm 
the  author,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  by  tiie  most  iiiustifous  penons 
of  old  and  new  Spain. 

CUBI£fi£,    MADAM£  DE, 

Is  a  novelist  of  some  talent  She  has  written  the  Ibllowiiig:.. 
<*Emcrick  de  Maorger;'*  **Leonore  de  Bizan;"  and  *'Moiisieiir  de 
Goidau." 

CULM  AN,  ELIZABETH, 

Is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Lucretia  Davidson ;  she  died  when 
only  seventeen  years  old.  Miss  Caiman  was  bom  in  the  year  1816 

at  St.  Petersburg.    She  was  already  a  prodi^ry  of  learning  at  an 

age  when  other  children  only  commence  their  educafion.  In  her 
fourteenth  year  she  was  acquainted  with  ancient  and  niodeni  Greek, 
the  Latin,  German,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese languages  and  literature,  and  had  then  translated  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  into  her  vernacular.  Kut  just  when  her  mind  gave  pro- 
mise of  becoming;  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  her  country, 
death  removed  Iier  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.  She  died  in 
IBBB,  at  St.  Petersbaig;  and  a  year  after  her  death,  her  writings, 
making  three  volumes,  were  published  in  that  ci^. 

CUNITIA,  OR   CUNITZ  MARIA, 

A  LADY  of  great  genius  and  learning,  was  born  in  Silesia,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  became,  when  very 
young,  celebrated  for  her  extensive  ^knowledge  in  many  branches 
of  learning,  particularly  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  upon  which 
she  wrote  several  ingenious  treatises;  one  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  "Urania  rroi)iria,"  printed  in  I0')(i,  in  Latin  aiid  German, 
she  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
this  work  are  contained  astronomical  tables,  of  great  care  and 
accuracy,  founded  upon  Kepler's  hypotheses.  She  acquired  lan- 
guages with  amazing  facility;  and  understood  Polish,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  With  equiil  care  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  history,  i»hysic,  poetry, 
painting,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  yet  they  were 
no  more  than  her  amusements.  Her  iavourite  studies  were  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy;  and  she  was  ranked  among  tiie  ablest 
astronomers  of  the  age.  The  exact  time  of  her  birtli  is  not  known. 
She  married  Elias  de  Lemn,  M.D.,  and  died  at  Pistcheu,  in  1664. 
The  name  of  this  learned  lady  is  now  little  known,  Init  several 
famous  men  have  borrowed  from  her  ^vorks  to  enrich  their  own. 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  real  author. 

CUSHMAN,  CHARLOTTE, 

Is  an  American  actress  of  undoubted  originality  and  genius; 
she  has  found  a  genial  biographer  in  Mary  Howitt,  from  whose 
bketcii  of  lier  life,  as  it  appeared  in  **JhQ  People's  Journal, '  we 
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are  mainly  indebted  for  tlie  following  particulars.  Miss  Cushinan 
was  bom  at  Boston ;  she  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  who,  by 

the  death  of  their  father,  were  left,  when  yonng,  dependent  on  tne 
rare  and  instniction  of  their  mother,  who  appears  to  liave  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  performed  the  beavj-  duties  which  thus  devolved 
upon  her.  Charlotte,  when  quite  a  child,  was  remarkable,  we  are 
told,  for  her  grave  and  eamest  character,  indicative  of  that  sted- 
fast  self-reliance  which  she  aftenvards  manifested.  She  inlicritcd 
from  her  mother  a  fine  voice,  and  good  musical  taste  and  ahihty, 
and  this  her  parent  resolved  to  cultivate  as  far  as  her  means 
permitted;  these  were,  however,  very  limited,  and  but  for  the 
assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Miss  Cushman  sing  at  a  concert,  her  musical  talents  might  have 
remained  undeveloped  for  lack  of  suiiicient  cultivation.  She  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  fHend,  articled  fbr  three  years 
to  a  competent  teacher;  and  before  the  time  had  expired,  we  find 
her  singing  in  a  concert  with  Mrs.  Wood,  fonncrly  Miss  Paten,  who 
was  so  delighted  and  astonished  with  her  voice,  that  she  declared 
it  to  be  the  finest  <;ontralto  she  ever  heard,  and  strongly  advised 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  singing  fbr  the  stage.  To  this  her 
friends  greatly  oppi)sed ;  the  advice  was,  however,  followed,  and 
Charlotte  Cushman  came  out  as  a  public  singer  in  the  character 
of  the  Countess  in  the  "Marriage  of  ij'igaro,"  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years. 

Her  success  was  so  decided  that  she  was  immediately  engaged  as 

prima  dnnnn  for  a  new  theatre,  which  had  been  erected  at  New 
Orleans,  whither  she  repaired.  Here,  jjrcvious  to  her  public  appear- 
ance, a  great  misfortune  bcfel  her  in  the  loss  of  her  vocal  powers, 
owing  partly.  It  is  supposed,  to  the  change  of  climate,  and  partly 
to  the  severe  practice  necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  arduous  parts 
she  was  to  undertake.  In  this  strait  what  was  to  be  done?  One 
avenue  to  fame  and  fortune  closed,  she  determined  to  try  another ; 
in  accordance  with  the  adviceTof  the  tragedian  of  the  theatre,  "a 
noble-hearted  roan  and  a  fine  scholar,*'  who  it  seems  appreciated 
her  yet  untried  talent  for  ndiiig,  she  commenced  privately,  and 
under  his  direction,  the  course  of  study  necessary  to  tit  her  for 
the  stage;  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  every  one  connected 
with  the  theatre,  was  announced  to  perform  Lady  Macbeth  on  her 
fdend's  benefit  night.  In  the  face  of  great  discouragenient  and  nu- 
merous obstacles,  she  made  her  appearance  in  this  dilttcult  character, 
and  achieved  a  complete  triumph ;  the  performance  was  repeated 
many  nights,  and  her  fkme,  in  New  Orleans  at  ]eai?t,  was  established 
as  a  great  tragic  actress. 

She  went  to  New  York,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  sent  for 
her  family  to  reside  with  her,  ami  entered  into  an  engagement  for 
a  term  of  thi-ee  years  at  one  of  the  theatres  there.  But  now  again 
misfortune  overtook  her;  she  was  siezed  with  an  illness  which 
completely  prostrated  her  strength  f  )r  a  wliile;  and  just  as  she  was 
recovering  from  this,  and  was  able  to  c(»iiinie]ice  the  fullilment  of 
her  engagement,  tlie  theatre  wi\s  burnt  down,  and  she  lost  all  her 
theatrical  wardrobe.  She  had  entered,  too,  on  her  duties  before  her 
streimtli  was  equal  to  the  immense  exertion,  both  mental  and  phy- 
siial,  whiili  they  entailed;  her  fllness  returned,  and  "tlin^  was  she 
h'lt  penniless,  without  an  engagement,  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  with 
her  family  dependent  upon  her."  Included  In  this  circle  of  depend- 
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ents  was  licr  *  younjfer  sister,  Mrs.  MeiTiiium»  and  her  inflmt,  she 

having  been  rleserted  by  her  husband. 

Bravely  and  nobly  did  this  down-stricken  woman  battle  with 
the  adverse  billowa  which  sarroiiifided  and  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her.  She  saw  that  her  sister  Susan  had  dramatic  talent,  pat  her 
in  the  way  to  cultivate  it,  and  when  she  had  in  some  defrree  re- 
covered her  strength,  eneouraped  her  more  timid  nature  to  make 
a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  by  taking  herself  the  male  character, 
which  would  enable  her  to  support  and  sustain  the  yonnpr  debutante. 
Success  crowned  the  united  efforts  of  the  sisters ;  they  took  a  high 
stand  tojrcther,  and  for  one  season  performed  the  leading  characters, 
both  male  and  female,  at  Philadelphia;  of  the  theatre  of  which 
city  Miss  Cushman  soon  after  assumed  the  management.  When 
Hr.  Macready  went  to  America,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  assist- 
ance she  rendered  h'uu,  that  he  requested  her  to  accompany  him 
to  fulfil  his  eusragemeuts  through  the  northern  states,  whicli  she  did. 

In  1840,  Miss  Cushman  came  to  England,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a  dramatic  reputation  in  this  country.  She 
was  alone  and  unfHended,  and  Icnew  not  to  whom  to  look  tbr 
counsel  or  assistance ;  she  received  offers  from  the  managers  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  St.  James',  and  one  or  two  others,  and  after 
some  hesitation  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Princess',  where 
she  came  out  as  Bianca  in  Milman's  tragedy  of  "Fazio."  Her  success 
was  great  and  unquestioned,  and  dcju  tidcd  entirely  upon  her  own 
merit  and  originality.  At  this  theativ  she  i)crtV)niu'd  for  eighty- 
four  nights  a  range  of  chairacters  the  most  diverse  and  dithcult, 
and  fl^l  with  the  same  result. 

In  July,  lH4n,  she  was  joined  in  London  by  her  mother  and  sister 
Susan,  who  had  become  a  widow,  and  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance beforoan  English  audience  in  December,  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  the  character  of  Juliet,  Charlotte  performing  Romeo.  The  sisters 
afterwards  visited  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  "every- 
where, whilst  their  distinguished  taltnt  was  acknowledged  by  the 
pubHc  at  large,  their  j)ersonal  accomplisliments  and  their  qualities 
of  lieart  and  mind  won  for  them  the  linnest  friends." 

In  1849,  Miss  Cushman  returned  to  America,  and  resumed  her 
performance  of  leading  characters  at  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Susan  did  not  return,  having  found  a  second  husband,  more  kind 
and  congenial  than  the  first,  in  England,  where  she  now  resides. 

CZAKTORYSKI,    ISABELLA  PRINCESS, 

Wife  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  was  bom  in  Warsaw  about 
the  year  174H.  She  was  a  lady  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  in 
literature,  and  a  lover  of  nature.  Her  first  published  work  was  on 
*<6ardens,"  magnificently  illustrated,  in  which  she  displayed  her 
peculiar  talents,  and  gave  much  valuable  information.  She  embel- 
lished the  grounds  of  her  beautiful  residence  at  Pulaway  according 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  her  work,  but  she  did  not  enjoy  it 
long:  it  was  confiscated  to  the  Russians.  She  afterwards  wrote 
•*The  Pilgrim  of  Doramil,**  based  on  Polish  history,  and  intended 
to  promote  morality,  which  work  ha-s  been  much  admired.  Her 
daughter  has  written  several  excellent  stories,  depicting  the  manners 
and  domestic  life  of  the  Polish  peas^intry.  Princess  Czartorj'ski 
died  in  1885.  Her  fomily  is  a  branch  of  the  Jagellons,  rightftol 
heirs  to  the  hereditaiy  throne  of  Poland. 
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DACIES,  ANNE^ 

Wa8  daughter  of  Taimeguy  le  Fevre  and  Marie  Oliver  his  wife. 
Anne  was  born  at  Sanmnr,  in  1G51.   Her  father,  it  is  related,  had 

an  acquaintance  who  i)ractiseJ  judicial  a'^trology,  and  who,  on  the 
birth  of  tli(i  infant,  desired  he  might  1)0  allowed  to  cast  her  nativity. 
After  finisliing  bis  figures,  he  told  M.  le  Fevre  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  respecting  the  exact  instant  of  the  birth  of 
child,  since  her  horoscope  promised  a  future  and  fame  quite  foreign 
to  a  female.  This  stoiy  must  he  left  to  the  faith  of  the  reader; 
but,  whatever  might  be  its  truth,  it  is  certain  tliat  an  incident  occurred, 
when  Mademoiselle  le  Fevre  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  which 
determined  her  father,  who  was  professor  of  Belles- Letties  at  Samnur, 
to  give  her  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education. 
'  M.  le  Fevre  had  a  son  whom  he  instnicted  in  the  classics ;  and 
to  whom  he  usually  gave  lessons  in  the  room  in  which  his  daughter 
worked  in  tapestry.  The  youth,  whether  ih>m  incapacity  or  Inat* 
tention,  was  sonietinios  at  a  loss  when  questioned  by  his  father; 
on  these  occasions  his  sister,  who  api)eared  to  be  wholly  occupied 
with  her  needles  and  her  silks,  never  failed  to  suggest  to  him  tlie 
proper  reply,  however  intricate  or  embarrassing  the  subject.  M.  le 
Fevre  was,  by  this  discovery,  induced  to  cultivate  the  talents  of 
his  daughter.  Mademoiselle  le  Fevre  aftenvards  confessed  that  she 
felt,  at  the  time,  a  secret  vexation  for  having  thus  betrayed  her 
cafmcity,  and  exchanged  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  her 
sex,  under  the  eye  of  an  indulgent  mother,  for  the  discipline  of 
her  father,  and  the  vigilance  and  application  necessary  to  study. 

After  having  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language,  she 
applied  herself  to  the  Greek,  in  which  she  made  a  rapid  progress, 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  no  longer  stood  in  ueed  of  the 
assistance  of  a  master.  As  her  mind  strengthened  and  acquired  a 
wider  range,  she  emancipated  herself  from  the  trammels  of  authority, 
and  laid  down  plans  of  study  jvhich  she  pursued  with  perseverance. 
She  now  read  and  thought  fbr  herself:  and  frequently,  thongh  with 
the  utmost  modesty  and  deference,  presumed  to  differ,  on  subjectii 
of  literature  and  criticism,  from  her  respectable  father,  who  died 
in  1673,  and  the  following  year  Mademoiselle  le  Fevre  went  to 
Paris,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  that  city.  She  was  then  en- 
gaged on  an  edition  of  "Callimachus,'*  which  she  published  in 
1(574.  Some  sheets  of  that  work  haviii/:^  been  shown  to  M-  Huet, 
preceptor  to  the  daui)}iin,  and  other  learned  men,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  her  to  prepare  some  Latin  authors  for  the  dauphin's  use ; 
which  proposal  she  accepted,  and  published  an  edition  of  **Florus" 
in  1G71. 

Her  reputation  being  now  spread  all  over  Euroi^e,  Christina  of 
Sweden  ordered  a  present  to  be  sent  to  her,  in  her  name;  upon 
which  Mademoiselle  le  Fevre  sent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with 
her  edition  of  "Floras."  Her  majesty  not  long  after  wrote  to  her, 
to  persuade  her  to  abandon  the  Protestant  faith,  and  made  hvr 
considerable  otfers  to  settle  at  court.  But  this  she  declined,  and 
continued  to  publish  works  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin.  *<Sextu8 
Aurelius  Victor"  came  out  under  her  care,  at  Paris,  in  1681;  and 
in  the  same  year  she  pul)lished  a  French  translation  of  the  poems 
of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  with  notes,  which  were  so  much  admired 
as  to  make  Boileau  declare  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  from  attempting 
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to  traiijilnte  those  poems  in  verse.   She  also  piibUshed«  for  tlie  use 

r>f  tlie  dauphin,  "Eutropius,"  in  1(183 ;  and  "Dictys  Cretensis,"  and 
"Dares  Phngius"  in  1684.    She  wrote  French  translations  of  the 
•*Aniphiiryo,"  "Epidicus,"  and  "Prudens,"  comedies  of  Plautus  iti 
1688;  and  of  the  ''Plutos**  and  <*Cloiids**  of  Azistopliaiies,  with  notes 
She  was  so  chamied  with  this  last  oomtdy,  that  she  had  read  It 
two  hnndrod  times. 

She  manied  M.  Dacier,  with  whom  sne  had  been  brought  up  fn 
her  fiither's  house,  in  1688^  and  soon  after  declared  to  the  Duke 
of  Montansier  and  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  a  design  of  leconcilinir 
herself  with  the  ehurch  of  Rome;  but  as  M.  Parlor  was  notsatis* 
fied  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  the  change,  she  retired  with  him  to 
Castres  in  1684,  to  examine  the  controversy  between  the  Protestants 
and  Papists.  They  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  after 
tbt'ir  crinvor^inii,  the  Diilvc  de  Montansier  and  tlie  Bishop  of  Meaux 
recommeiidi'd  tlieni  at  court,  and  the  king  settled  a  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  livres  on  M.  Dacier,  and  of  five  hundred  upon  bis 
wife.  They  then  retiurMd  to  Paris  and  resmned  their  studies. 

In  1688,  she  published  a  French  translation  of  "Terence's  Comedies,** 
with  notes,  in  three  volumes.  She  rose  at  five  in  the  morning, 
during  a  very  cold  winter,  and  finished  four  of  them,  but  reading 
them  over  a  ftw  months  afterwards,  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
them  that  she  burnt  them,  and  began  the  translation  analn.  She 
brought  the  Avork  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  even  equalled  the 
grace  and  noMe  simplicity  of  the  original.  She  assisted  in  the 
translation  of  "Marcns  Antoninus,"  published  by  her  husband  in 
1691,  and  in  the  specimen  of  the  translation  of  '•Plntaiefa's  Lives,** 
which  he  published  three  years  afterwards. 

In  1711,  she  i)ul)Hshcd  a  French  translation,  with  notes,  of  "Homer's 
niad,"  which  was  thought  faithful  and  elegant.  In  1714,  she  pub- 
lished the  '^Causes  of  the  Cormption  of  Taste.'*  This  was  written 
sgaiDSt  dc  la  Motte,  who,  m  the  pre&ce  to  his  "Iliad,"  had 
expressed  l  )Ut  little  admiration  for  that  poem.  This  was  the  beg-in - 
niiig  of  a  literary  wai*,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  hooks 
were  produced.  In  1716,  she  published  a  defence  of  Homer  against 
the  apology  of  Father  Hardouin,  in  which  she  attempts  to  show 
that  Father  Hardouin,  in  endcavonrinp  to  apologize  for  Homer,  has 
done  him  a  greater  injustice  than  his  declared  enemies.  Her  last 
work-,  the  "Odyssey  of  Homer,"  with  notes,  trani>lated  from  the 
Greek,  was  published  the  same  year. 

She  died,  after  a  painful  sickness,  August  17th.,  1720,  at  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age.  ^^llc  had  two  daughters  and  a  son,  whom  she 
educated  with  Uie  greatest  care;  but  the  son  died  young,  one 
daughter  became  a  nun,  and  the  other,  who  it  said  to  have  united 
all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  died  at  eighteen. 

Madame  Dacier  was  remarkable  for  firmness,  generosity,  good- 
nature, and  piety.  Her  modesty  was  so  great,  that  it  was  Avith 
difficulty  she  could  be  induced  to  speak  on  literary  subjects.  A 
learned  German  once  visited  her,  and  requested  her  to  write  her 
name  and  a  sentence  in  his  book  of  collections.  She,  seeing  in  it 
the  names  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe,  told  him  that  she 
could  not  presume  to  put  her  name  among  so  many  illustrious 
persons.  Bnt  as  he  insisted,  she  wrote  her  name  with  a  sentence 
of  Sc^iiocles  signifyiiijr  that  "Silence  is  the  ornament  of  women." 
She  was  often  solicited  to  publish  a  translation  cMf  some  books  of 
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Scripture,  with  remarks  upon  them ;  but  she  always  answered  thai 
**A  woman  ougtit  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
regulate  her  conduct  by  them,  and  to  keep  silence,  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  St.  Paul." 

We  must  not  forget  to  inention,  tTmt  the  academy  of  liicovrati 
at  Padua  chose  her  one  of  their  body  in  lGb4,  and  learned  men 
of  all  countries  Tied  with  ^ch  other  m  proving  their  sense  of  her 
meiiL 

DAGBE.  LADT, 

Is  English  hy  birth,  and  in  1888,  published  a  series  of  talcs, 

written  with  taste,  feeling,  and  passion,  Mliich  were  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  Another  wurk  of  hers,  "Trevelyan,"  a  novel 
of  considerable  interest,  appeared  the  following  year,  though  by 
no  means  justifying  the  comparison  which  a  leading  British  Journal 
made  between  it  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  **Vivian."  The  best  work 
of  Lady  Dacre  is  "Recollections  of  a  Chapcrone,"  containing  several 
stories.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  often  quoted  for  his  saying,  that  it 
is  a  wonderfhl  effort  of  mind  to  frame  a  good  plot,  even  if  it 
be  indifferently  filled  up.  The  first  of  these  stories  has  certainly 
surmounted  this  diiRculty ;  the  plot  of  "Ellen  Wareham"  is  strik- 
ingly interesting ;  it  has  been  dramatized  with  a  success  that  sionie 
of  our  best  novels  have  failed  to  obtain,  when  thus  prepared  for 
the  stage,  because  their  merit  was  of  the  sort  that  did  not  admit 
condensation.  The  other  "Recollections*'  are  interesting  stories ;  the 
second  has  some  admirable  scenes  of  common  life,  describing  the 
ludicrous  pathos  of  high-flown  romance,  when  "love  in  a  cottage" 
has  to  descend  to  the  common  cares  of  cookery  and  children.  We 
must  not  omit  to  notiee  that  *'£llen  Wareham**  has,  most  unjusti- 
fiably, been  taken  from  its  rightful  author,  and  brought  out  in 
America  with  the  name  of  the  late  "Ellen  Pickering,"  who  being 
favourably  distinguished  by  her  own  numerous  and  popular  works, 
does  not  need  to  bonrow  reputation  from  the  very  difitoent  pen  of 
Lady  Dacre. 

DAMEB,  ANNE  SETMOUB, 

Oklt  child  of  Field-marshal  Conway,  was  bom  in  1748.  Almost 

in  childhood,  she  imbibed  a  love  of  literature,  and  became  highly 

accomplished.  An  accidental  conversation  with  Hume,  respecting 
some  plaster  casts,  turned  her  attention  to  sculpture,  and  she  took 
lessons  from  Ceracchi  and  Bacon,  and  studied  in  Italy.  She  was 
also  fond  of  dramatic  amusements,  and  was  an  excellent  amateur 
actress.  She  died  May  28th.,  1808.  The  proiluctions  of  her  chisel 
are  numerous  and  do  her  honour.  Among  them  is  a  bust  of  Nelson 
in  Guildhall,  two  colossal  heads  on  Henley  bridge,  and  a  statue 
in  marble,  of  George  the  Third,  in  the  Edinburgh  Register  office. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  excellence  of  her  works  of  art  that  entitles 
liiis  lady  to  admiration,  as  that  a  person  of  her  rank,  wealth,  and 
beauty,  should  give  up  society,  in  a  great  measure,  to  devote  her- 
self to  so  arduous  an  occupation  as  tiiat  of  sculpttu^.  She  was  a 
warm-hearted  politician,  and  exerted  all  her  influence,  which  was 
not  trilling,  in  favour  of  Fox. 

DAMO, 

Dauout£r  of  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  was  one  of  his  favour- 
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Ite  disciples,  and  was  initiated  by  him  into  all  the  secrets  of  Iifs 
philosophy.  Her  father  entmsted  to  her  all  his  writings,  enjoin iu^ 
her  not  to  make  them  public  Ttds  comnuuid  sbe  strictly  obeyed 
thoQgh  tempted  with  large  offers,  while  she  was  itruggling  with 
the  evils  of  poverty.  She  lived  single,  in  obedience  to  Ijer  father's 
wishes,  and  exhorted  other  young  women,  whose  eilueation  'she 
took  chaiige  of,  to  do  the  same.  She  was  bora  at  Crotona,  in 
Italy,  and  lived  about  B.  C.  600. 

DAMOPHTLA, 

WiFB  of  Damophilus,  the  Grecian  piiilosophcr,  was  the  contem- 

Cry,  relatioD,  and  rival  of  Sappha  She  composed  a  poem  on 
la,  and  a  variety  of  odes  on  subjects  connected  with  the  passioa 
of  love.  She  is  mentioned  by  Theophilus,  in  lUs  lile  of  ApoUonins 
Thayneus.    61ie  flourished  about  B.C.  610, 

DANCY,  ELIZABETH, 

Second  danghtcr  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  horn  in  London,* 
lf09,  dad  educated  very  carefully  under  her  father's  care.  She 
corresponded  with  Erasmus,  who  praises  the  purity  of  her  Latin 
style.  She  married,  when  rery  yonng,  Hr.  Dancv,  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  John  Dancy.  Her  productions  and  the  time  of  her  death 
are  uncertain. 

D'ANDALO,  OB  BRANCALEONE  GALEANA. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  youth  of  this  hidy,  but  that  she> 
beloufTod  to  the  noble  liousc  of  Saviolo  of  Bologna.  She  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  melancholy  epoch  for  Italy,  divided  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  factions  and  princely  demagogues.  In  1251,  her 
husband,  Brancaleone  D^Andalo,  was  selected  by  the  upper  conncU 
of  Bologna  to  go  to  Rome,  where  the  imbecile  administration 
wished  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Senator,  and  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  his  services  in  appeasing  their  dissensions.  He  declined 
going  until  they  sent  hostages  to  Bologna.  Galeana  remained  at 
Bologna  to  receive  these  noble  Romans,  and  upon  their  arrival  wrote 
to  her  husband  a  very  elegant  Latin  letter,  describing  t-hem  and' 
their  reception.  She  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  she  found 
D'Andalo  precipitated  from  his  hononr»^the  caprice  of  popular 
favour  had  turned— he  was  in  a  dungeon,  and  his  life  menaced. 
Struck  mth  horror,  she  sunk  not  under  this  blow,  but  courageously 
presented  herself  to  the  council,  and  with  a  manly  eloquence  did 
this  Bolognese  matron  appeal  to  the  public  faith;  and  solemnly 
one  by  one  call  upon  the  weak  and  perfldions  individuals  who  had 
invited  her  husband  to  this  snare.  The  good  cause  triumphed; 
Galeana  had  \hv  felicity  of  returning  home  with  D'Andalo^  endeared 
to  him  by  her  virtuous  exertions.    She  died  in  1274. 

DANGEVILLE,   MARY  ANNE  BOTOL, 

A  CKr.F>nu.\TKD  Frcnch  actress,  considered  as  superior  to  any  of 
her  profession  in  the  class  of  characters  she  personated;  she  was 
the  representative  of  tfee  waiting-maids  of  French  comedy.  She 
died,  March,  1796 ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  people  of  higher  station 
and  greater  talents  her  eulogium  was  pronounced  two  years  !;efore' 
her  decease.  In  September  1794,  M.  Mol^,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,' 
at  Paris,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  this  distinguished  actress. 
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DANTI,  XHEODOKA, 

An  Italian  artist,  was  born  at  Pcnigiain  1498,  and  died  there  in  1573. 
SIh*  painted  small  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Pietro  Pcrusjino,  in  an 
excellent  Ktyle.  She  also  excelled  in  mathematics,  in  which  science 
die  iiiBlnicted  one  of  her  nephews,  who,  with  bis  aunt*  acquired 
great  leputation  for  learning. 

DABLING,  GRACE, 

Whose  name,  by  an  act  of  heroic  daring,  has  resounded  throtigh 
the  civilized  world,  was  born  November  24^^  181&,  at  Bamborough, 

on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  She  was  the  seventh  child  of 
Willifim  Darling,  a  steady,  judicious,  and  sensible  man,  who  held 
the  responsible  office  oif  keeper  of  the  Longstonc  Light-house, 
situated  on  one  of  the  most  distant  and  exposed  of  the  Fame 
Islands,  a  rocky  group  extending  some  seven  or  eight  miles  be- 
yond tliis  dangerous  coast.  In  iliis  isolated  ])osition,  where  weeks 
sometimes  elapsed  without  communication  with  the  mainland,  the 
greater  part  of  Grace's  existence  was  passed,  with  no  other  com* 
panionship  than  that  of  her  parents  and  brother,  who  resided  at 
the  Lighthouse.  She  benefited  by  the  advantages  of  a  respectable 
education,  suited  to  one  in  her  sphere  of  life,  and  her  time  was 
principally  occupied  in  assisting  her  mother  in  household  alfoirs. 

Grace  had  reached  her  twenty-second  year,  when  the  incident 
occurred  which  has  given  licr  so  wide-spread  and  just  a  fame. 
The  Forfarshire  steamer,  proceeding  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  with 
sixty-three  persons  ou  board,  w^as  wrecked  upon  one  of  the  fcarAil 
crags  of  the  Fame  group,  on  the  night  of  the  -Oth.  of  September, 
1838.  The  vessel,  wliich  subsequent  inquiry  proved  to  have  been 
utterly  unseaworthy,  was  broken  in  two  jneces,  the  after  part,  with 
many  souls  upon  it,  being  swept  away  instantly,  while  the  fore 
part  remained  upon  the  rodi.  The  captain  and  his  wife  were 
among  the  number  of  those  who  perished.  Nine  persons  survived 
the  hoiTors  of  that  night  upon  the  fcmaiinng  fragment  of  tlie 
wi-eck,  exposed,  amid  rain  and  profound  dtirkness,  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  and  expecting  momentarily  to  be  engulphed  by  the 
boiling  surge. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.,  these  poor  people  were 
discovered  from  Longstonc  by  the  Darlings,  at  nearly  a  mile's 
distance,  by  means  of  a  glass,  clinging  to  the  rocks  and  remnants 
of  the  vesseL  Graee,  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  them,  per- 
ceiving their  imminent  danger — for  the  returning  tide  must  wash  them 
off— immediately  determined  to  save  them;  and  no  remonstrances 
of  her  father,  who,  in  the  furious  state  of  the  sea,  considered  it  a 
desperate  and  hopieless  adventure,  had  any  power  in  dissuading 
her.  There  was  no  one  at  the  Lighthouse  but  her  parents  and 
herself,  her  brother  being  absent  on  the  mainland ;  and  she  de- 
clared if  her  father  did  not  accompany  her,  she  would  go  alone; 
that,  live  or  die,  she  would  attempt  to  save  the  wretched  sufferers. 

Her  firther  consented  to  the  trial.  The  boat  was  launched  with 
the  assistance  of  the  mother;  and  the  father  and  daughter,  each 
taking  an  oar,  proceeded  upon  their  errand  of  mercy.  They  suc- 
ceeded; and  in  no  instance  has  lowly  virtue  and  unobtrusive 
heiOEBiii  Bwt  with  mm  prompt  acknowledgment  or  Just  leword. 
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The  highest  enthnsiaflin  firevailed  throoghout  Oieat  Britiain  as  the 

adventure  became  known,  and  distant  nations  responded  with 
hearty  sympatliy.  To  rcward  the  braverj"  and  himianity  of  Grace 
Darling,  a  subscription  was  raised  in  England,  which  amounted 
to  £700,  and  she  recelTed  heaides  niunberless  itresents  tma  iadk- 
viduals,  some  of  them  of  distinguished  rank.  Her  portrait  was 
taken  and  multiplied  over  the  kingdom ;  the  Humane  Society  sent 
her  a  flattering  vote  of  thanks  and  a  piece  of  plate;  dramatic 
pieces  were  pcrfonned  representing  her  exploit;  her  sea-girt  home 
was  invaded  by  Steamboat  loads  of  wonder-seeking  admirers^  and 
off'TS  of  marriage,  not  a  few,  flowed  in  upon  her. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  of  appUvuse,  so  calculated  to  unsettle  the 
mind,  Grace  Darling  never  for  a  moment  swerved  flrom  the  modest 
dignity  which  heloniged  to  her  character.  She  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  improvement  in  her  rircunistances,  to  reside  at  the 
Lightliou<e  with  her  parents,  content  tu  dwell  in  the  seehided  and 
humble  sphere  in  which  her  lot  had  been  ca^t;  proving  by  her 
conduct  that  the  liberallly  of  the  puhlic  had  not  been  unworthily 
hcstowed. 

Grace  Darling,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  noble  and  good, 
was  not  destined  to  crgoy  long  life.  She  survived  only  a  few  years 
to  enioy  her  well-earned  Dune.  In  1841,  s.\  niptonu  of  declining 
health  exhibited  themselves,  and,  on  the  20th.  of  October,  1842, 
she  died  of  consiuni)tion. 

Grace  Darling  is  described  as  a  woman  of  middle  size,  comely, 
though  not  handsome,  but  with  an  expression  of  mildness  and 
benevolence  most  winning.  Her  disposition  was  always  retiring 
and  reserved,  the  effect,  no  doul)t,  of  licr  solitar}"  mode  of  life;  a 
life  which  niKinestionably  fostered  and  concentrated  the  quiet  en- 
thusiasm of  her  character,  and  made  her  the  heroine  ol"  one  of 
the  most  beantifhl  episodes  that  ever  adorned  the  history  of 
woman. 

DARUSMOKT,  FRANCES, 

Bbttbb  known  as  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 

ago  of  nine  years,  with  a  younger  sister,  the  two  being  heirs  to  a 
considerable  jjrojierty.  They  were  placed  under  the  giuirdiansliip 
of  a  man  who  was  an  aceoiuplislied  adept  iii  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  Encyclopoedists.  Her  parents  had  been  strict  Presby- 
terians, and,  apparently,  she  was  brought  up  in  that  faith ;  yet 
the  poison  of  the  Freneli  philosophical  ideas  was  instilled  with  zeal 
into  her  young  and  eager  soid,  that  should  have  been  moulded  by 
a  pious  mother's  wise  care;  for,  with  warm  feelings  and  a  mind 
of  strong  powers,  Fanny  Wright  had  an  enthusiasm  of  nature  which 
would  have  its  w  ay.  If  such  women  are  trained  rightly,  what  noble 
beings  they  become! 

When  Hiss  Wright  came  of  age,  she  firand  that  the  Old  World 
was  a  hard  field  for  her  ])hi1anthropie  plans.  She  had  been  taught 
by  her  infidel  friend,  and  honestly  believed,  that  religion,  or  the 
priest  rather,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human  hap- 
piness and  social  improvement.  She  therefore  went  to  the  New 
World  to  see  another  phase  of  society.  Her  travels  and  observations 
extending  from  1818  to  1820,  and  entitled  "Views  on  Society  and 
Manners  in  America,"  evinced  a  hopeful  mind,  enlarged  and  liberal 
political  views,  with  no  expressed  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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Her  second  work,  ''A  Few  Days  in  Athens/*  published  in  1822»  is 

dedicated  to  Jeremy  Bentham.  In  this  she  endeavours  to  prove 
the  truth  and  utility  of  the  £picurean  doctrine — that  pleasure  is 
the  highest  aim  of  human  life.  It  is  written  with  vigour,  and  the 
classic  beauty  of  its  Btyle  won  mnch  praiie ;  but  its  tendency  is 
earthward. 

After  travelling  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  Miss  Wright  returned 
to  America  in  1825,  and  settled  at  Nashoba,  Tennesee,  with  the 
ttfowed  intention  of  cnltiTatlng  the  minds  of  some  negroes  whom 
she  emancipated,  and  thus  proving  the  equality  of  races.  Her  phil- 
anthropy was  doomed  to  disappointment.  She  finally  abandoned 
her  plan ;  came  to  the  eastern  cities  and  began  a  course  of  lectures, 
letting  forth  her  particular  views  of  liberty.  In  New  York,  she 
was  much  followed  atid  flattered  by  many  persons,  who  formed 
"Fanny  Wright  Societies,"  with  notions  of  "reform"  similar  to  the 
present  communists  of  France.  Rarely  did  an  American  woman 
join  her  standard,  and  so  Miss  Wright  could  iind  no  true  friend; 
Ibr  between  the  sexes  there  can  be  no  real  bond  of  generous  qrm- 
pathy  without  Christian  sentiment  hallows  the  intercourse.  Miss 
Wright  left  America  for  Franco,  where  she  had  before  resided. 
Here  she  married  M.  Darusmont,  a  man  who  professed  her  own 
philosophy ;  the  result  has  not  been  happy  for  her.  Thev  separated 
some  years  ago,  she  returning  with  their  only  child,  a  daughter,  to 
America,  where  she  owns  landed  property,  and  has  recommenced 
her  philanthropic  labours  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  race.  She  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  slave  may  be  made  worthy  of  freedom,  and  she 
does  this  at  her  own  care  and  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
has  sought  to  do  good,  and  it  is  a  sad  thought  that  such  a  mind 
should  have  been  so  misdirected  in  its  early  formation.  We  have  been 
told  by  a  lady  who  lately  conversed  with  Madame  Durusniont, 
that  she  ascribes  her  errors  of  opinion  (there  is  no  substantial 
charge  against  her  purity  of  conduct)  to  the  misfortune  of  her  early 
training ;  that  she  has  freed  herself  from  many  of  these  errors,  and 
we  hope  she  will  yet  be  redeemed  from  the  heavy  servitude  of 
infidelity,  and  iind  that  true  liberty  and  happiness  which  tlie  Gospel 
only  can  give  the  human  souL 

DASCHKOFF,   CATHARINE  ROMANOWNA, 

Princess  of,  was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Worenzoff, 
and  was  the  early  friend  and  confidant  of  Catharine  the  Second, 
of  Russia.  She  was  bom  in  1744,  and  became  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  endeavoured  to  efTect  the  accession  of  Cath- 
arine to  the  throne,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  in  f.ivour  of  a 
constitutional  limitation  of  the  imperial  power.  In  a  military  dress, 
and  on  horseback,  she  led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  presence  of 
Catharine,  who  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  precipitated  her 
husband,  Peter  the  Third,  from  the  throne.  The  request  of  the 
Princess  Daschkoff  to  receive  the  command  of  the  imperial  guards, 
was  reAised.  She  did  not  long  remain  about  the  person  of  Catharine. 
Study  became  her  favourite  employment;  and,  after  lier  return 
from  abroad,  in  1782,  she  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  president  of  the  newly-established  Russian  Academy. 
She  wrote  much  in  the  Russian  language,  and  promoted  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dietionaiy  of  ttia  Bussiaa  Academy.  Site  died  at 
HoBoow,  in  1810. 
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Her  courage  and  decision  were  extraordinary.  Although  her 
exertions  in  Catharine's  favour  had  been  repaid  hy  inpratitnde, 
coldness,  and  neglect,  yet  the  empress  did  not  hesitate,  when  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  her,  of  which  she  thought  the 
PrinceM  must  be  cognizant,  to  write  ber  a  long  and  flattering 
letter,  in  which  she  conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  their  friendship, 
to  reveal  the  projects  a#;ainst  her,  promising  the  Frince'^  full  pardon 
for  all  concerned.  The  indignant  Princess  replied  to  the  four  pages 
she  had  receired  in  fbnr  lines  '<Mad«iD,  I  have  heard  nothing: 
but,  if  I  had,  T  should  beware  of  what  I  spoke.  What  do  70a 
require  of  me?  That  I  should  expire  ootiie  scaffold?  lamreadj 
to  ascend  iL" 

DASHKOYA,  EKATEBINA  ROMANOYNA, 

A  RvssTAX  Princess,  was  bom  in  1754.  She  wrote  comedies  and 
novels,  such  as  the  authors  of  that  country  prepare,  contiiinhig  abont 
fifty  pa^es  per  volume.  She  also  made  some  valuable  translations 
from  French  and  Italian  literature. 

DASH,  MADAME  LA  COMTESSE, 

BoRir  and  residing  in  Paris,  is  considered,  by  that  largo  cla^^s  of 
novel-re^iders  who  love  romantic  incident  and  sentimental  characters, 
as  a  charming  writer.  Her  works  are  numerous,  comprising  over 
thirty  volumes,  usually  found  in  the  "Circulating  Libraries"  of  Paris ; 
bnt  we  believe  none  of  her  novels  have  been  translated  into  English, 
nor  republished  in  America.  The  best  we  h:ive  read,  is  entitled 
"Madame  Louise  de  France,"  a  work  of  consiclerable  merit ;  among 
the  others  may  be  named,  "Arabelle,"  "Les  Bals  Masques,"  "Le« 
Chateaux  en  AfKqne,**  <*La  Chaine  d*Or,"  Jen  de  la  Reine»" 
"Madame  de  la  Sabll^re,"  "Maurice  Robert,"  etc.  etc.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  private  history  of  Comtesse  Dash ;  but,  judginfr  from 
her  witings,  should  rank  her  among  those  who  seek  to  promote 
good  morals  through  the  medium  of  what  they  consider  innocent 
amusements.  Like  ••The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  and  other  fictions 
of  the  sentimental,  romantic  kind,  the  works  of  this  writer  are  read» 
at  first,  with  interest,  but  leave  little  impression  on  the  mind. 

DAYIDSOX,  LUGRETIA  MARIA, 

Seooitd  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mai^punet  Davidson,  was  bom 

at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlaln,  Septonber  27th.,  1808.  Her 
parents  were  then  in  indigent  circumstances,  and,  to  add  to  their 
troubles  her  mother  was  often  sickly.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  little  Lucretia  would  not  be  likely  to  owe  her  precocity  to  a 
forced  education.  The  manifi»tations  of  Intellectual  activity  were 
apparent  in  the  infant,  we  may  say;  for  at  four  years  old  she 
would  retire  by  herself  to  pore  over  her  books,  and  draw  pictures 
of  animals,  and  soon  illustrated  these  rude  drawings  by  poetry.  Her 
first  specimens  of  writing  were  imitations  of  printed  letters;  but 
slie  wa-s  very  much  distressed  when  these  were  discovered,  and 
immediately  destroyed  them. 

The  first  poem  of  hers  which  has  been  preserved,  was  written 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  It  was  an  elegy  on  a  Robin,  killed 
•In  the  attempt  to  rear  it.  This  piece  was  not  inserted  in  her  works. 
The  earliest  of  her  poems  which  has  been  printed,  was  written  at 
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eleven  years  old.  Her  parents  were  much  gratifiad  by  her  talentSy 
and  gave  her  all  the  indulgence  in  their  power,  wliich  was  only 
time  for  reading'  such  books  as  she  could  obtain  by  borrowing;  slu 
they  could  uHbrd  no  money  to  buy  books,  or  to  pay  for  her  in- 
ftmetion.  Befoce  the  was  tw^ire  yeui  old»  slie  had  read  most  of 
our  standard  poets — ^mnch  of  history,  both  sacred  and  profane— 
Shakspere's,  Kotzcbue's,  and  Goldsmith's  dramatic  works,  and  many 
of  the  pojpular  novels  and  romances  of  the  day.  Of  the  latter, 
howerer,  uie  was  not  an  indiscriminate  reader^-4nany  of  those  weidc 
and  worthless  productions,  whidi  are  tke  ^ttte  of  the  circidattag 
libraries,  this  child,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  would  throw  aside 
in  disgust.  Would  that  all  young  ladieii  possessed  her  delicate 
taste  and  discriminating  judgment! 

M^en  Lucretia  was  abont  twelve  yean  old,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  heard  of  her  genius  and  seen  some  of  her  verses,  sent  her  a 
couiplinientarv  note,  enchisiug  twenty  dollars.  Her  tirtit  exclamation 
was,  "Oh,  now  I  shall  buy  me  some  books!"  liut  her  dear  mother 
was  lying  ill—the  little  girl  looked  towards  the  sick-bed— tears 
gushed  to  her  eyes,  and  putting  the  hlU  into  her  father's  hand,  she 
said— "Take  it,  father;  it  will  bny  many  eomforts  for  mother;  I 
can  do  without  books.'* 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  her  parents  should  feel  the  deepest  affection 
for  such  a  good  and  gifted  child.  Yet  there  vrili  always  be  ibnnd 
oHirious,  meddling  persons,  nan-ow-niinrlcd,  if  not  envious,  who  are 
l)ro;ic  to  prophesy  evil  of  any  pursuits  in  which  they  or  theirs 
cannot  compete  These  meddlers  advised  that  she  should  be  de- 
prived of  pen,  ink,  and  ))aper,  and  rigorously  confined  to  doraestle 
l)ursuits.  Her  parents  were  too  kind  and  wise  to  follow  this  counsel^ 
bnt  Lucretia,  by  some  means,  learned  that  such  had  been  given. 
Without  a  nmriuur  she  resolved  to  submit  to  this  tiial;  and  she 
fkitbfully  adhered  to  the  resolution.  She  told  no  one  of  her  inten- 
tion or  fceUngs,  but  gave  up  her  writing  and  reading,  and  for  sevml 
months  devoted  herself  entirely  to  household  business.  Her  mother 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  did  not  notice  the  change  in  Lucretia's 
pursuits,  till  she  saw  the  poor  girl  was  growing  emaciated,  and  a 
deep  dejection  was  settled  on  nor  countenance.  Bhe  said  to  her 
one  day,  "Lucretia,  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  written  any- 
thing." The  sweet  child  burst  into  tears,  and  replied,  *'0,  mother, 
I  have  given  that  up  long  ago."  Uer  mother  then  drew  from  her 
the  reasons  which  had  inflnenoed  her  to  relinquish  writing,  namely, 
the  opinions  she  had  heard  expressed  that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to 
indulge  in  mental  pursuits,  and  the  feeling  that  she  ought  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  lighten  the  cares  of  her  parents.  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  a  good,  sensibiu  woman }  with  equal  discretion  and  tenderness, 
1^  counselled  -  her  daughter  to  take  a  middle  course,  resume  her 
studies,  but  divide  her  time  between  these  darling  pursuits  and  the 
duties  of  the  household.  Lucretia  from  thcncefonh  occasionally  re- 
sumed her  pen,  and  soon  regained  her  quiet /xsei'enity  and  usual 
health. 

Her  love  of  knowledge  grew  with  her  growth,  and  strengthened 
by  every  accession  of  thought.  "Oh !"  said  she  one  day  to  her 
m'other,  "Oh!  that  I  only  possessed  half  the  means  of  improvement 
which  I  see  others  slighting  I  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  the 
happy!*'  At  another  tune  she  exclaimed— **H0W  much  there  Is  yet 
to  learn!— If  I  could  only  grasp  it  at  onceT 
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This  passionate  desire  for  instniction  was  at  length  gratified. 
When  she  was  about  sixteen,  a  gentleman,  a  stranger  at  Pliittsbnrg, 
f»aw,  by  accident,  some  of  her  puenis,  and  learned  her  history. 
With  the  prompt  and  warm  generosity  of  a  noble  mind,  be  imme- 
diately proposed  to  place  her  at  scliool,  and  gave  her  every  ad- 
vantnge  for  which  she  so  ardently  longed.  Her  joy  on  learning  this 
good  fortune  was  almost  overwhelming.  She  was,  as  soon  as  possible, 
placed  at  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  She  was  there  at  the  fountain  fbr  which  she  had  so  long 
thirsted,  and  her  spiritual  eagerness  could  not  be  restrained.  *'0n 
her  entering  the  Seminar}',"  says  the  Principal,  "she  at  once  sur- 
prised us  by  the  brilliancy  and  pathos  of  her  compositions — slie 
evinced  a  most  exquisite  sence  of  the  beantiftil  in  the  prodnctioiit 
of  her  pencil ;  always  giving  to  whatever  she  attempted  to  copj* 
certain  peculiar  and  original  touches  which  marked  the  liveliness 
of  her  conceptions,  and  the  power  of  her  {genius  to  embody  those 
conceptions.  Bnt  from  studies  which  required  calm  and  steady  in- 
vestigation, efforts  of  memory,  judgment  and  consecutive  thinking, 
her  mind  seemed  to  shrink.  She  had  no  confidence  in  herst  lf,  and 
appeared  to  regard  with  dismay  any  requisitions  of  this  nature."— 
In  truth,  she  had  so  long  indulged  in  solitary  musings,  and  her 
sensibili^  had  become  so  exquisite,  heightened  and  refined  as  it 
had  been  by  her  vivid  imagination,  that  she  was  dismayed,  agonized 
even,  with  the  feeling  of  resjK)nsil)ility,  wliii  li  her  piiMic  examina- 
tion iuvolved.  She  was  gi'eatly  beloved  and  tenderly  cherislted  by 
her  teachers;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  the  excitement  of  the  new 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  new  studies  she  had  to 
pursue,  operated  fatally  on  her  constitution.  She  was,  during  the 
vacation,  taken  with  an  illness,  which  left  her  feeble  and  very  ner- 
vous. When  she  recovered,  she  was  placed  at  Albany,  at  the  school 
of  Miss  Gilbert— bnt  there  she  was  attacked  by  severe  disease.  She 
partially  recovered,  and  was  removed  to  her  home,  where  she  grad- 
ually declined  till  death  released  her  i)nre  and  exalted  mind  from 
its  prison-bouse  of  clay.  She  died,  August  27th.,  i620y  before  she 
had  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 

In  person  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  Her  forehead  was  high, 
open,  and  fair  as  infancy;  her  eyes  large,  dark,  and  of  that  soft 
beaming  ex])ression  which  shews  the  soul  in  the  glance;  her  fca- 
tuies  were  tine  and  symmetrical,  and  her  complexion  brilliant, 
especially  when  the  least  excitement  moved  her  feelings.  But  the 
prevailing  expression  of  her  face  was  melancholy.  Her  beauty,  as 
well  as  her  mental  endowments,  made  her  the  object  of  mueh  re- 
gard; but  she  shrunk  from  observation — anv  particular  attention 
always  seemed  to  give  her  pain;  so  exquinte  was  her  modesty. 
In  truth,  her  soul  was  too  delicate  for  this  "cold  world  of  storms 
and  clouds  "  Her  imagination  never  revelled  in  the  'garishness  of 
joy a  pensive,  meditative  mood  was  the  natural  tone  of  her  mhid. 
The  adverse  curciirastances  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  no  doubt 
deepened  this  seriousness,  till  it  became  ahnost  morbid  melancholy 
—but  no  external  advautnpes  of  fortune  would  have  given  to  her 
dispositicm  buoyant  cheerl'ulufss.  It  .-terns  the  lot  of  youthful  genius 
to  be  sad ;  Kirke  White  was  thus  melancholy.  Like  flowers  opened 
too  early,  these  children  of  song  shrink  nom  the  storms  of  lite 
before  they  have  felt  its  sunbeams. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Davidson  were  astonishingly  voluminous. 
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She  had  destroyed  many  of  her  jjieces ;  lier  mother  nnys,  at  Icart 
one-third — yet  those  remaining  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
inght  pieces.  There  are  among  them  five  regular  poems  of  ^^everal 
cantos  eaeh,  twenty-fonr  school  exerclMt,  three  unfiiifehed  romancefl* 
a  complete  tragedy,  written  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  about  forty 
letters  to  her  mother.  IJcr  poetry  is  marked  by  strong  imaginative 
jK)wcrs,  and  the  sentiment  of  sad  forebodings.  These  dark  visioDSf 
tfaongh  they  tinged  all  ^er  earthly  horfson»  were  not  permitted  to 
cloud  her  hope  of  heaven.  She  died  calmly,  relying  on  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  for  salvation  The  last  word  she  spolie 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly  atisisted  her. 
And  if  his  Monte  were  known,  often  woald  It  be  spoken ;  for,  his 
generosity  to  this  humble,  hut  highly-gifted  daughter  of  song  will 
make  his  deed  of  charity  a  sacred  remembianoe  of  all  who  love 
genius,  and  sympathize  with  the  suffering. 

Her  poems,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  were  pnblisbed  in  1829, 
under  the  title  **Amir  Khan,  and  other  poems,  the  remains  of  L. 
M.  Davidson."  This  work  was  reviewed  in  the  London  Quarterly 
of  the  same  year;  and  the  writer  says,  *'ln  our  own  lanpuape,  ex- 
cept in  the  ca&es  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  iastance  of  so  early,  so  ardent^  and  so  tktal  a  pursuit  of 
inteUectiial  advancement.*' 

DAVIDSON,    MARGARET  MILLER, 

Sister  of  Lucretia,  was  also  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Davidson,  of 
Plattsburg,  New  York.  She  was  born  in  1823,  and  though  her 
liealth  was  always  extremely  delicate,  she  early  devoted  herfelf  to 
study  and  literary  pursuits.  In  1838,  her  father  removed  to  Sara- 
toga^ where  she  died  on  the  2.5th.  of  November  of  rlie  5:amo  year, 
in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  was  distinguished,  as  well  as  lier  sister, 
for  remarkable  precocity  of  genius,  and  her  poems  would  be  cred» 
itable  to  much  more  experienced  writers.  In  personal  appearance 
and  character  she  was  lovely  and  estimable.  Tlie  particular  bias 
of  her  mind  towards  poetry  was,  probably,  induced,  certainly  fos- 
tered, by  the  example  of  her  sister.  Margaret  was  but  two  years 
old  when  Lucretia  died,  yet  the  sad  event  was  never  effaced  Atnn 
her  mind.  This  impression  was  deepened  as  she  grew  older  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  her  lovely  and  gifted  sister,  who  had  been 
a  star  of  hope  in  her  humble  home.  Often,  when  Mrs.  Davidson, 
the  mother,  was  relating  what  Lucretia  had  said  and  done,  little 
Maiigaret  would  exclaim,  "Oh,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place;  teach  me 
to  he  like  her!"  And  she  was  like  her»  hoth  in  the  precodty  of 
her  genius  and  in  her  early  death. 

DAYTES,  LADT  ELEANOR, 

Was  the  fifth  daughter  of  Lord  GeoiKe  Audley,  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven,  and  born  about  1G03.  She  received  a  learned  education, 
and  married,  tirst.  Sir  Jolin  Davies,  who  died  in  1044;  three  months 
after  his  death,  she  married  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  Neither  of 
these  marriages  was  happy,  the  lady's  pretension  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  seeming  to  have  disgusted  her  husbands.  She  fancicc*. 
that  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel  had  been  infused  into  her 
body,  and  this  she  founded  on  an  anagram  she  had  made  of  her  own 
name. 
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Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  *<LUb  of  Archbishop  Laud,**  thus  ipeAks  of  bert 

"And  that  tlie  other  sex  might  whet  their  tongues  upon  him  also, 
the  Lady  Davics,  tlie  widow  of  Sir  John  Da  vies,  attorney-general 
for  King  James  in  Ireland,  scatters  a  prophecy  against  him.  This 
lady  Md  before  tpoken  somewhat  unluckily  of  tbie  Dake  of  Back* 
Itlgbam,  importing  that  he  should  not  live  till  the  end  of  August, 
which  raised  her  to  tlie  reputation  of  a  Cunning  Woman  among  tho 
ignorant  people:  and  now  (1634)  she  prophesies  of  tlie  new  arch- 
mshop,  tbat  be  sboald  lire  bnt  a  few  days  after  the  5tb.  of 
November;  Ibr  which  and  other  prophecies  of  a  more  mbebievoos 
nature,  she  was  after  brought  into  the  court  of  high  commission ; 
the  woman  being  grown  so  mad,  that  she  fancied  the  spirit  of  tho 
prophet  Daniel  to  have  been  infused  into  her  body;  and  this  she 
founded  on  an  anagram  wblch  she  made  up  of  her  name :  namely, 
Eleanor  Davies:  Reveal,  0  Daniel.  And  though  it  had  too 
much  by  an  S,  and  too  little  by  an  L,  yot  she  found  Daniel  and 
reveal  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  to 
disposaess  ber  of  tbis  spirit;  bat  all  woald  not  do,  till  Lamb,  tben 
dean  of  the  arcbes,  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow 
borrowed  from  her  own  quiver:  for  whilst  the  bishops  and  divines 
were  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Uolv  Scriptures,  he 
look  a  pen  into  bis  band,  and  at  last  bit  npon  this  exeeltent  ana- 
gram: Damv  Eleanor  Davies:  Never  so  mad  a  Lady;  which 
having  proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of  art,  *Madam,*  said  he, 
*I  see  you  build  much  on  anagrams,  and  I  have  found  out  one  which 
I  hope  will  ht  you.'  This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it 
into  ber  banda  in  writing;  wbleb  bappy  fancy  broagbt  that  grave 
court  into  such  a  laughter,  and  the  poor  woman  thereu]ioii  into  such 
confusion,  that  afterward  she  grew  either  wiser,  or  was  less  regarded.** 
In  the  continuation  of  ^'Baiter's  Chronicle,"  the  Lady  Davics  is 
mentioned  witb  mora  respect  Dr.  Peter  dn  Moulin  also  tbos  speaks 
of  hen  •'She  was  learned  above  her  sex,  bnmble  below  her  fortune, 
having  a  mind  so  great  and  noble,  that  prosperity  could  not  make 
it  remiss,  nor  the  deepest  adversity  cause  her  to  shrink,  or  discover 
the  least  pusillanimity  or  dejection  of  spirit;  being  full  of  the  love 
of  God,  to  that  fullness  the  smiling  world  coald  not  add,  nor  the 
frowning  from  it  detrnct."  It  is  probable  that  the  learnin/r  of  this 
lady,  acting  upon  a  raised  imagination,  and  a  fanatic  turn  of  mind» 
produced  a  partial  insanity. 

"Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 

The  year  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1652,  Lady  Davies 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '*The  Kestitution  of  Prophecy ;  that 
burled  TVilent  to  be  revived.  By  the  Lady  Eleanor,  1651."  In  this 
tract,  written  very  obscurely,  are  many  severities  against  tbe  peise* 
entors  of  tbe  autbor. 

DEBORAH, 

A  PROPHETESS  and  judge  in  Israel,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
woman  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  She  lived  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  3'ears  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  Israelites  were  in 
subjection  to  Jabin,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  who  for  twenty  years 
bad  'Mightily  oppressed"  tbem.  Josephus  says,  "No  bnmiliatlon 
was  saved  them ;  and  this  was  permitted  by  God,  to  punish  them 
for  their  pride  and  obstinacy  j"  according  to  the  Bible,  for  their 
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**idelflli7 md  viekedness.''  In  tliis  miserable  and  degraded  condition 
they  were,  when  "Dehorah,  a  propiietess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth," 
was  raised  up  to  be  the  deliverer  of  her  jK'ople.  By 

the  authority  God  had  sanctioned,  in  giving  her  superior  spiritual 
Insight  and  potrioUsm,  she  called  and  commissioDed  Barak  to  take 
ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  and  of  Zebiilun,  and 
go  against  Slsera  and  liis  host.  According  to  Joscphus,  this  armed 
host  of  the  Canaanites  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  intautry, 
ten  thouaand  cavalry,  and  three  thooaand  chariots;  the  Bible  docs 
not  give  the  number,  but  names  "nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron," 
and  the  army  as  "a  multitude."  Barak  seems  to  have  been  so 
alaimed  at  the  idea  of  defying  such  a  host  of  enemies,  or  so  doubtful 
of  succeeding  in  gathering  his  own  army,  that  he  refused  to  go, 
unless  Deborah  would  accompany  htao.  Here  was  a  new  and  great 
call  on  her  energies.  She  had  slicwu  wisdom  in  counsel,  superior, 
we  must  infer,  to  that  of  any  man  in  Israel,  for  all  the  people 
"came  up  to  her  for  judgment;" — but  had  she  courage  to  go  out 
to  battle  ft>r  her  country?  The  sequel  shewed  tiiat  w  was  brave 
as  wise ;  and  the  reproof  she  bestowed  on  Barak  for  his  cowardice 
or  want  of  faith,  is  both  delicate  and  dignitied.  She  had  offered 
him  the  post  of  military  glory;  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  man; 
but  since  he  would  not  take  it,  ainoe  lie  resolved  to  drag  a  woman 
forward  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  insurrection,  should  the  patriot 
effort  fail;  the  "honour"  of  success  would  be  given  to  a -'woman !" 
And  it  was.  But  Deborah's  spirit-stirring  influence  so  animated 
the  army  of  the  Israelites,  that  the  numerical  force  of  the  Canaan- 
ites was  of  no  avail.  When  she  said,  to  Barak,  "Up ;  for  this  is  the 
day  i»i  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand her 
battle-cry  inspired  him  with  faith,  and  he  rushed  "down  from  Mount 
Tabor,  and  ten  thousand  men  after  him."  "The  Lord  discomfitted 
fiisera  and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host;'*  being,  if  Josepbus  is 
right,  a  hundred  to  one  against  the  little  army  of  Barak,  besides 
the  "nifie  hundred  iron  chariots.**  Of  the  mighty  host  of  Sisera 
not  a  man  escaped.  What  a  victory  to  be  achieved,  by  the  biettbiug 
of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  a  woman  I 

After  the  battle  was  won  and  Israel  saved,  then  Deborah,  who 
had  shewn  her  wisdom  as  a  judge,  and  licr  l)ravery  as  a  warrior, 
came  forth  to  her  people  in  her  higher  quality  of  prophetess  and 
priestess,  and  raised  her  glorious  song,  wliich,  for  poetry,  sublimity, 
and  historic  interest,  has  never  been  exceeded,  except  by  the  can- 
ticle of  Moses.  It  is  true  that  Barak's  name  is  joined  with  Iiers 
in  the  singing,  but  the  vvording  of  the  ode  shews  that  it  was  lier 
comi>osition ;  as  she  thus  declares, — "Hear,  0  ye  kings;  give  ear, 
O  ye  princes;  I,  1,  will  sing  onto  the  Lord;  I  will  sing  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel."  Then  she  pathetically  allodee  to  the  wasted 
condition  of  her  country,  when  tlie  "highways  were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellers  walked  through  by-ways." — "The  villages  ceased, 
they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I,  Deborah,  arose,  that  I  arose  a 
mother  in  Israel" 

How  beautiful  is  her  character  shewn  in  the  title  she  assumed 
for  herself!  not  Judges"  ^^Heroijie*^  Prophetess^**  though  she  was 
all  these,  but  she  chose  the  tender  name  ot  ^Mother,**  as  the  highest 
style  of  woman;  and  described  the  utter  misery  of  her  people,  as 
arousing  her  to  assume  the  high  station  of  a  patriot  and  leader. 
It  was  not  amibition,  but  love,  that  stkred  her  aoble  sptoitp  and 
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ncn^cd  her  for  the  dutic-  of  aovcrnmcnt.  She  is  a  rcfnarkal)le 
exemplification  of  the  spirituui  intluence  woman  has  wielded  lor 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  when  the  energies  of  man  seemed  entirely 
overconii'.  Her  genius  was  snperior  to  Mijr  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews,  from  Moses  to  David,  an  iiiTcrval  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years;  and  scriptural  commentators  have  retu<vrked, 
that  Deborah  alone,  of  all  the  ralers  of  Israel,  has  escaped  un- 
reproved  by  the  prr)phets  and  Inspired  historians.  The  land  under 
lier  motherly  rule  had  **re5t  forty  yean."  See  Judges,  chapters 
iv,  and  y. 

DEBORAH, 

A  Jewess,  living  at  Rome,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
leyenteenth  century.  She  was  distinguished,  while  she  Uved,  for 
her  poems  and  other  works.  None  of  these  are  now  to  be  obtained, 

DEFFAND,  MARIE   DE   VICHY  CHAMROUD  DU, 

One  of  the  most  prominent  French  women  of  the  regency  and 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1697,  of  a  fkinily  noble 
and  military.  Educated  in  a  convent,  she  early  distinguished  herself 
for  a  tone  of  raillery  on  religions  subjects.  Massillon  was  ca!l(Ml  in 
to  talk  with  her,  but  "Elle  est  channante"  was  only  rcfiroof. 
At  the  age  of  twentv,  Mademoiselle  de  Vichy  married  the  Munjuis 
dn  Deflhnd,  from  whom  her  intrigues  soon  caused  lier  to  separate. 
Eyes  remrirkable  for  their  l)eanty  and  brilliancy,  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  a  countenance  fiUl  of  piquancy  and  expression,  were  the  chief 
personal  attractions  of  the  young  marchioness.  Brilliant,  witty,  s<>c[)- 
tlcal,  and  sarcastic,  she  drew  around  her  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  lier  rime.  She  had  numerous  lovers,  the  regent 
himself  l)eing  for  a  short  time  among  the  number;  and  she  posses^«e(I 
the  power  of  securing  the  constancy  of  many  of  them,  even  up  to 
their  dotage. 

■  The  greater  portion  of  Madame  du  Deflknd's  early  life  was  passed 

at  the  court  of  the  brilliant  Duchess  du  Maine,  whose  friendship 
she  enjoyed.  At  a  later  period,  failing  in  her  repeated  attcnijns 
to  become  a  devotee,  for  which  she  manifestly  luid  no  vocation,  she 
neyerthcless  established  herself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's,  where, 
in  handsome  apartments,  she  gave  evening  parties  and  suppers  to 
her  friends.  Soon  after  her  retreat  to  the  convent,  she  ]>ecame 
totally  blind,  and  continued  in  that  melancholy  condition  for  the 
last  oiirty  years  of  her  lifo ;  a  misfortune  which  she  endured  with 
great  fortitude.  She  guthercd  around  her,  however,  a  briiiiant  in* 
tellectual  circle,  to  wliieli  she  j^ave  the  tone,  who  met  for  common 
amusement,  and  served  to  diapel  the  euuui  by  which  she  was 
constantly  attacked. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  became  acquainted  with  her  at  this  period 
of  ]\>'r  life,  lias  celebrated  lier  in  his  amusing  letters.  Tlieir  friendship 
continued  uninterrui)ted  till  her  death,  and  w/is  cemented  by  frequent 
visits  to  Paris  by  Walpole,  and  coii5>tunt  correspondence.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Mademoiselle  de  Lcspinasse,  whom  she  first  succoured,  and 
then  discarded  through  jealou^,  made  her  many  enemies,  and  drew 
from  lier  ranks  many  of  her  most  brilliant  visitors.  The  latter  i)art 
of  her  life  was  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  her  ennui, 
selfishness,  and  ill-temper  repelling  even  her  most  attached  friends. 
She  died,  after  a  final  and  uusuccessftil  attempt  to  become  devout* 
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in  the  montli  of  September,  1780,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hen: 
age. 

Madame  du  Defiluid*!  epitto^aiy  writinga  were  charaeterised  hy 

an  exquisite  style;  not  obtained,  however,  it  is  said,  without  a 
degree  of  labour  and  study  somewhat  surprising  to  the  readers  of 
those  ywntaneous  effusions.  Her  poetry  never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

DEKKEK,  AOATHE, 

A  DiTTOB  anfhoveas,  bom  in  the  village  of  Amatelveen,  near 

Amsterdam,  on  the  10th.  of  December,  1741.  When  three  years 
old  she  lost  her  parents,  and  being  very  poor,  was  placed  in  the 
Amsterdam  orphan  asylum.  Her  natural  abilities  and  industry*  soon 
distinguished  her  from  her  companions,  and  her  early  and  successful 
efforts  in  poetry,  procured  the  protection  and  assistance  of  tiie 
"Diligentije  Omnia"  society.  When  she  left  the  asylum,  she  accepted 
a  place  as  companion  to  Miss  Maria  Borsh,  a  young  lady  who  was 
herself  a  poetess.  She  lived  with  Miss  Borsh  till  1773.  After  the 
death  of  her  fHend  and  benellustreaa,  Miss  Dckken  irablisbed  «  col- 
lection of  poems,  the  result  of  their  joint  labours.  She  then  went 
to  Jive  with  another  friend,  ICIizalu'th  Becker,  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman.  Their  united  labours  produced  the  hrst  Dutch  domestic 
novel,  and  they  became  thus  the  Ibnnders  of  a  new  school  of  novel 
writers.  Shortly  afterwards  they  published  the  "Wanderlengen  door 
Bougogne,"  (1779.)  In  1787  she  removed  to  Paris,  and  had  sub- 
sequently, during  the  reign  of  teiTor,  some  very  narrow  escapes 
from  tiie  gnillotine.  In  1790  she  returned  to  Holland,  when  the 
dishonesty  of  a  friend  deprived  her  of  her  little  property-  She  had 
now  again  to  resort  to  her  pen  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  She 
translated  therefore  several  English  novels,  and  published  a  collection 
of  poems,  which  contains  some  patriotic  and  i*eligious  pieces,  which 
are  to  this  day  esteemed  master-pieces  of  DnUsh  poet^.  She  died 
on  the  16th.  of  November,  1807. 

DELANY,  MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Bernard  dranville,  lCs(i,,  afterwards  Lord 
Lansdowne,  a  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  virtues,  llis 
character  ta  a  poet,  and  his  friendship  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  his  general  patronage  of 
men  of  genius  and  literature,  have  been  so  often  recorded  that  they 
must  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  His  daughter  Maiy  received  a 
veiy  car^l  education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  induced 
to  many,  against  her  own  inclination,  Alexander  Pendarves,  a 
gentleman  of  large  property  at  Roserow,  in  Cornwall.  From  a  great 
disparity  of  years,  and  other  causes,  she  was  very  unhaupy  during 
this  connexion.  However,  she  wisely  employed  the  retircment  to 
which  she  was  confined  in  cultivating  her  mind  and  her  musical 
talents.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  powers  of  conversation,  for 
lier  epistolary  writiisp,  and  her  taste. 

In  1724  Mi-s.  Pendarves  became  a  widow,  when  she  left  Cornwall 
fbr  London.  For  several 'years  afler  this  she  corresponded  with 
Dean  Swift.  In  1743  she  nian-icd  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  whom  she 
liad  long  known,  and  their  union  was  a  very  happy  one.  He  died 
in  17G8,  aud  after  that  she  was  induced  by  the  Duchess-dowager 
of  Portland,  who  had  been  an  early  and  oonstant  fHend  of  hers, 
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to  reside  a  part  of  the  time  with  her ;  and  Vn.  Delany  divided 

the  year  between  London  and  Bulstrode. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Porthuid,  the  king 
assigned  Mrs.  DeUmy,  as  ft  smnnier  FBdaence,  thenae  of  a  funmhed 
house  hi  St.  Alban's  Street,  Windsor,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the 

castle,  and  a  pension  of  three  hnnilnMl  pounds  a  year.  Mrs.  iH^lany 
died  at  her  own  house  in  St.  James'  btrett,  on  the  loth,  of  Apiil^ 
1788,  having  nearly  completed  her  eighty-eighth  vear. 

The  circumstance  that  has  principaUy  entitled  Mm.  Delanv  to  a 
piace  in  this  work  was  her  skill  in  painting,  and  other  ingenioun 
arts.    She  was  thirty  years  old  before  she  learned  to  draw,  and 
forty  before  she  attempted  oil-painting,  but  she  devoted  iierselfto 
it,  and  her  proficiency  was  lemarltable.  She  was  principally  a 
copyist,  but  painted  a  few  original  pictures,  the  larg^  of  wliich 
was  the  raising  of  Lazarus.    She  excelled  i!i  embroidery  and  sJiell- 
work,  and  at  the  age  of  seveniy-four  invented  a  new  and  Ix'uutiful 
mode  of  exercising  her  ingenuity.  Tliis  was  in  the  couKtruction  of 
ft  Flora.  She  cut  out  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  she  wished 
to  imitate,  in  coloured  paper,  which  she  sometimes  dyed  hers*»lf, 
and  pasted  them,  accurately  anangcd,  on  a  blaek  pi'ound.  The 
effect  was  so  admirable  that  it  was  impossible  olten  to  distinguish 
the  original  firom  the  imitation.    Mrs.  Delany  continued  to  cany 
out  this  favourite  deslgii  till  she  was  eighty -three,  when  the  partial 
failure  of  her  si^rht  o1>ligt'd  her  to  lay  it  a-^ide,  but  not  till  she  had 
finished  nine  hundred  and  eighty  tiowers.   This  is  the  completest 
Flora  ever  executed  by  one  hand,  and  required  great  luowledge 
of  botanical  drawing. 

Mrs.  Delany  has  left  a  beautiful  example  to  her  sex,  by  the 
manner  in  wliich  she  improved  her  time ;  she  never  grew  old  in 
leeliiig ;  always  employed,  and  always  improving  her  talents,  she 
kept  youth  in  her  heart,  and  therefore  never  lost  her  power  of 
pleasing.  Miss  Burncy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  her  last 
years  of  life,  thus  describes  Mrs.  Delany  just  before  her  deaths 
when  she  had  entered  her  eighty -eighth  year:— 

''Her  eyes  alone  had  fidled,  and  these  not  totally.  Not  even  was 
her  general  frame,  though  enfeebled,  wholly  deprived  of  its  elastic 
powers.  She  was  upright;  her  air  and  her  carriage  were  full  of 
dignity ;  all  her  motions  were  graceful ;  and  her  gestures,  when  she 
was  animated,  had  a  vivacity  almost  sportive.  Her  exquisitely 
■osoeptihle  soul,  at  every  strong  emotion,  still  mantled  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  spirits,  to  the  last,  retained  their  innocent  gaiety ;  her  con- 
versation its  bnlmy  tone  of  sympathy ;  and  her  manners  their  soft 
and  resistless  attraction :  while  her  piety  was  at  once  the  most  ferventy 
yet  most  humble.*' 

Mrs.  Delany  was  interred  in  a  vault  belonging  to  St.  James* 
Church,  where  a  mouumeut  has  beeu  erected  to  her  memory. 

DEROCllES,    MADELEINE  UEVUO, 

And  her  daughter  Catharine,  were  famed  among  the  French 
literati  for  wit  and  sparkling  vivacity  of  mind.  Their  names  can- 
not be  separated,  for,  like  twin  stars,  they  illuminated  the  literary 
diy.  The  greatest  minds  of  France  sought  and  enjoyed  their  con- 
versatiou:  Marley,  Scaliger,  Kapin,  and  Pasquier,  considered  it 
more  improving  thau  that  of  their  male  friends,  and  Pasquiei 
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Sublislicd  a  collection  of  poems,  with  the  curious  title  "Fleas  of 
[iss  Berodics,"  (1582.)  They  were  inseparable  in  death  as  daring 
their  life.  They  always  expressed  a  wish  that  they  migth  die  at 
the  snmc  time;  and  Providence  granted  it.  They  died  on  the 
same  day  at  Poictiers,  victims  of  the  plague,  which  prevailed  there 
at  that  time.  Their  works  were  published,  in  two  volumes,  in  the 
year  1604.  ' 

DEBVO&OILLE,  LADY, 

Was  the  widow  of  John  de  Baliol,  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  the 
connty  of  Durham,  a  man  of  opulence  and  power  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  carrj'ing  on  her  husband's 
design  of  founding  the  college  called  Baliol  College,  in  Oxford. 
Her  husband  left  no  written  deed  for  the  purpose ;  but  his  widow, 
in  the  most  hononiable  and  liberal  manner,  ftilfiUed  his  deske. 

DE8CABTES,  CATHABIKE, 

DAtrGnTEB  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  and  niece 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  name,  was,  from  her  learning 
and  talents,  so  worthy  of  her  origin,  tliat  it  was  said,  "The  mind 
of  the  great  Descartes  iiad  fallen  on  a  distatf."  Her  most  considerable 
work  was  an  account  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  in  prose  and  verse. 
She  led  a  very  quiet  life  in  Brittany,  and  died,  in  1706,  of  a  disease 
brought  on  by  hard  study.  She  was  bom  at  Bennes,  in  16d$. 

DESHOULIERES,  ANTOINETTE  LIGIER 

DE   LA  GARDE, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  in  1638.  At  that  period  the  education  of 
young  ladies  was  very  carefhlly  attended ;  usage  requhred  them  to 

be  instructed  in  many  sul>)ects  that  are  not  always  open  to  their 
sex.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde  evinced  a  brightness  of  mind,  and 
love  for  suidy,  at  a  very  early  age.  Her  taste  for  poetry  manifested 
itself  alnoet  in  infoncy ;  she  lisped  in  number.*'  Renault,  a  poet 
of  some  reputation,  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  instnicting  this  charmiufr  damsel  in  the  rules  of  versification ;  it 
has  even  been  said  that  he  sacriticed  some  poems  of  his  own  to 
add  to  the  celebrity  of  his  pupil.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde  added 
the  charms  of  beauty,  and  pleasing  manners,  to  her  literaiy  abilities. 
Perhaps  her  admirers,  who  were  many,  would  have  expressed  it— 
her  beauty  rendered  her  charmin^?  in  spit(^  of  her  literary  abilities. 
In  1661  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Seigneur  Deshouli6res,  a  Lieu- 
ten  ant>oolonel  of  the  great  Oonde.  He  participated  actively  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  Queen- 
regent,  suffered  a  confiscation  of  his  property.  Madame  Deshouliores, 
who  hud  accompanied  her  husband  through  the  changes  and  chances 
of  a  soldier's  life,  went  to  Brussels,  where  a  Spanish  court  retidcd, 
to  obtain  some  claims  which  the  colonel  was  not  himself  atldsure 
to  pursue :  this  step  resulted  in  an  arbitrary  imprisonment.  She 
was  confined  in  a  state  prison,  for  eight  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  tliat  time  with  difficulty  released,  by  the  exertions  of  her  husband. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  M.  Deshouliores  obt.uncd  an  office 
in  GuieuTie,  a\  Iif  ro  he  retired  with  his  family.  At  this  time  Antoinette 
had  the  oj)p()rtunity  of  visiting  Vancluse :  the  scene  of  Petrarch's 
inspiration  ;  and  here  it  was  that  she  composed  her  happiest  effusions. 
Her  paatonOs,  particulafly  "Les  Moutons**  and  *<Le  Buisseau,"  are 
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miivenally  allowed  to  be  among  the  very  bent  of  that  sort  of  writing 
in  the  French  language.  Some  of  her  maxima  are  still  flreqnently 

cited. 

Madame  Deshoulit;rcs  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Aries,  and  of  that  of  the  HicOTerati  in  Padna.   She  numbered  among 
her  fHends  many  of  the  most  distingiiishod  persona  of  the  day  TTie 
two  Corneilles,  Flechier,  Qiiinaiilr,  the  Duke  of  Nevers»  and  La  Roche- 
foucault,  professed  for  her  the  liigliest  esteem  as  a  woman  and  as 
an  authoress.   The  great  Conde'  appears  to  have  enteruiined  for 
her  a  more  tender  sentiment— bis  rank,  power,  and  many  daziling 
qualities,  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  a  lighter  mind ;  but  her 
firm  principles  of  virtue,  and  love  for  her  hnsl)and,  preserved  her 
from  the  shadow  of  reproach.   She  had  several  ehildrcn — a  daughter, 
Antoinette,  who  inherited  «ome  of  her  mother's  poetical  talent ;  sho 
took  a  prize  at  the  French  Academy,  thoagh  Fontenelle  was  her 
competitor. 

Madame  Deslioulibres  achieved  her  literary  reputation,  not  by 
isolating  herself  from  the  duties  of  society,  which  poets  have 
deemed  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
A  tender  mother,  an  active  friend,  as  we  have  seen  above,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  difficulties  of  dipluniacy,  when 
called  upon  to  aid  lier  husband, — proving  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  attention  to  the  minnto 
and  daily  duties  of  the  mother  of  a  family.  And  those  ladies  who 
affect  to  despise  feminine  pursuits,  or  who  complain  of  the  cramping 
effect  of  woman's  ]iom>ehold  cares,  may  iearu  from  the  example  of 
this  successfhl  authoress,  that  neither  are  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
real  genius,  but  rather  an  incentive  to  call  forth  talents,  by  developing 
the  charactir  in  conformity  with  nature.  Madame  Deshoulicres 
hud  studied  with  success  geometry  and  philosopliy,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.   She  died  in 

DESMOND,  COUNTESS  OF,  CATHARINE 

FITZGERALD, 

Who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  was 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  and  second  wife  of  James,  twelfth  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  (14G1,)  and 

being  on  that  occasion  presented  at  court,  she  daneed  with  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Kichard  the  Third.  The  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  Lady  Desmond  rendered  her  an  object  of  attraction  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  she  had  passed  her  hundredth  year  before  she 
could  refrain  fVom  dancing,  or  mingling  in  gay  assemblies.  She 
resided  at  Inchiquin,  in  Munster,  and  held  her  jointure  as  dowager 
from  many  successive  Earls  of  Desmond,  till  the  family  being  by  an 
attainder  deprived  of  their  estate,  she  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
Altiiough  then  one  hundred  and  forty,  she  went  to  London,  laid 
her  case  before  James  the  First,  and  obtained  reiicf.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  well  acquainted  with  this  lady,  and  mentions  her  as 
a  prodigy.  Lord  Bacon  informs  ns  that  she  had  three  new  sets 
of  natural  teeth.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  she  died,  but  .she 
was  not  living  hi  1617,  when  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  published  lua 
history* 
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DESMOULINS,  LUCILLE, 

Was  born  in  Paris,  in  1771.  Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  the  finances* 
and  her  mother  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  aj?e.  Lucille, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Duplcssis,  was  carefully  educated.  She 
formed  an  attachment,  when  very  young,  to  CSamtile  Desrooulins, 
a  young  man  of  great  talent,  who  became  one  of  the  first  leaders 
and  victims  of  the  revolution.  They  were  manned  in  1790.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  after  having  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  speeches 
in  favour  of  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ck>nventioD,  and  for  sonic  time  was  very  much 
followed.  But  as  his  feelings  gradually  changed  from  hatred  against 
the  aristocrats  to  pity  fur  the  innocent  victims  of  the  people's  fuiy, 
he  l06t  his  popularity,  was  denounced,  and  imprisoned.  Lucille 
exerted  herself  to  the  ntmost  to  save  hhn,  and  wandered  continoally 
around  his  prison,  trying  to  rouse  the  people  in  his  favour;  but 
in  vain.  He  was  guillotined,  and  she  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  having  endeavoured  to  rescue  him.  She  was  calm,  and  even 
cheerful,  during  her  hasty  trial ;  and  dressing  herself  with  the  greatest 
care,  she  entered  the  fatal  cart,  and,  in  the  Aill  bloom  of  her  yoath 
and  beauty,  ascended  the  scalfold  with  the  most  perfect  serenity* 
She  was  executed  iu  171^  at  the  age  of  tweuty-three. 

DEYONSHIfiE,  DUCHESS  OF,  GE0R6TANA  CATENDISH. 

A  LADT  as  remarkable  for  her  talents  as  her  beauty,  was  the 

eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Spenser,  and  was  bom  in  1757.  In  lier 
seventeenth  year,  she  maiTied  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  distinguished 
nobleman.  The  beautiful  Duchess,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  became 
not  only  the  leader  of  female  fashions,  and  the  star  of  the  aristocratic 
world,  but  she  also  aspired  to  [jolitical  ii^uence.  In  1780,  she  became 
the  zealous  partizan  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  canvassed  successfully  for  votes 
in  his  favour.  The  story  of  the  butcher  selling  her  his  vote  for 
a  kiss,  is  well  known.  Among  a  variety  of  other  jeux  tTeqtrits  which 
appeared  on  that  occasion,  was  the  following:— 

"Array'd  in  mntchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair. 
In  Fox  s  (uvuur  takes  a  zealous  part; 
But  oh  I  where'er  the  pilferer  comes,  beware — 
She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  steals  a  heart." 

The  Duchess  was  benevolent,  as  well  as  patriotic,  and  few  ladies 
in  her  high  station  have  left  such  au  imprcssiou  of  the  iiindly  feelings 
of  the  heart  on  the  public  mind. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  her  by  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historioDy 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  while  she  passed  through  Switzer- 
land, during  her  travels  abroad.  The  Duchess  returned  to  London; 
it  was  in  the  year  1798,  when  England  was  at  war  with  France. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Duchess  now  displayed  a  truly  feminine  char- 
acter; she  took  an  anxious  interest  in  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  protecting  armies ;  and  when,  late  iu  the  autumn,  Gibl>on  revisited 
Kngland,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  of 
lleTonshire,  he  found  her  **making  flannel  waistcoats  for  the  soldien.*' 
Tllia  was  more  lady-like  than  canvassing  for  v(»tcs. 

The  Duchess  had  three  childun,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  careful  ai.d  loving  mother,  as  she  was  an 
excellent  wife*  She  died,  alter  a  short  illness,  on  the  80th.  of  March, 
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1806,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  possessed  a  highly 
cultivated  taste  fbr  poetiy  and  tlie  line  arts,  and  was  liberal  in  her 
enoouragements  of  talents  and  genius.    She  wrote  many  poems, 

but  ('Illy  a  tl'w  pieces  have  been  published.  These  are  spirited  and 
elegatit,  and  show  a  mind  tilled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  true  and 
the  good. 

D£YST£K,  ANNA, 

Thb  daughter  of  Louis  Deyster,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bruges  in  1G96.  She  excelled  in  laudscapcs,  and  imitated  her  father's 
works  so  well,  that  few  of  the  best  judges  could  distingui>h  the 
colics  from  the  originals.  She  died  in  poverty,  because,  abandoning 
painting,  she  devoted  her  time  to  constructing  organs  and  harp^- 
chords,  and  was  not  successful.  The  date  of  her  death  is  1746. 

DIDO,  OR  ELISSA, 

A  DAUQUTEB  of  Bclus,  King  of  Tvre,  who  married  Sichaius  of 
Sicharhas,  her  nnde,  priest  of  Herenies.  Her  brother,  Pygmalion, 

who  succeeded  Bclus,  murdered  Sichieus,  to  get  poi^sessiun  of  his 
immense  riches ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
whom  'She  tendierly  loved,  and  dreading  lest  she  should  also  fall  a 
victim  to  her  brother's  avarice,  set  sail,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians, 
to  whom  Pygmalion  had  become  odious  from  his  tyranny,  for  a 
new  settlement  According  to  some  historians,  sbo  threw  into  the 
sea  the  riches  of  her  husband,  and  by  that  artitice  compelled  the 
ships  to  liy  with  her,  that  had  come  by  the  order  of  the  tyrant  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  wealth.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  she 
carried  her  riches  with  her,  and  by  tliis  influence  prevailed  on  the 
Tyrian  sailors  to  aecomi)any  her.  During  her  voyapre  Dido  stopped 
at  Cyprus,  from  which  she  earned  away  titty  young  women,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her  followen*.  A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the 
African  coast,  where  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land 
as  could  be  suiTounded  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs.  Ui)on 
this  land  she  built  a  citadel,  called  Byrsa;  and  the  increase  of 
population  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city  and  dominions. 

Her  beanty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterpriee,  gained  her 
many  adndrers;  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry 
Jarbas,  King  of  Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dreadful 
war.  Dido  asked  for  three  months  before  she  gave  a  decisive  an- 
tnver;  and  during  that  time  she  erected  afhnerad  pile,  as  if  wishing 
by  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sicha>us,  to  whom 
she  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed 
herself  on  the  pile  in  presence  of  her  people ;  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  or  "the  valiant  woman," 
instead  of  Elissa.  Yirgil  and  others  repreiient  her  as  visited  by 
iEneos,  after  whose  departure  she  destroyed  herself  from  disap^ 
pointed  love;  but  this  is  a  poetical  fiction,  as  ^neas  and  Dido  did 
not  live  in  the  same  age.  Ailer  her  death,  Dido  was  honoured  as 
a  deity  by  her  sutyects.  She  flonrished  abont  B.G.  980. 

DIGBY,  LETTICE, 

Was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of 
Kildare.  She  waij  created  baroness  of  Ofl'alc  for  life,  and  on  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Digby,  of  Coleshill  iu  the  county  of  Longford, 
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brought  ber  large  possessions  into  that  family.  As  Lady  Digby 
1iT«d  in  the  time  of  the  rebetllon,  the  insurgents  often  assanlted 

her  in  her  castle  of  Geashill,  which  she  defended  with  gre^it  resolution. 
She  died  in  1658,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
She  left  seven  sous  and  three  daughters. 

DINAH, 

The  only  daughter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  ITer  seduction  by  Prince 
Shechem ;  his  honourable  proposal  of  repairing  the  injury  by  marriage, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  just  intention  by  the 
treachery  and  barbarity  of  her  bloody  brethren  Simeon  and  Levi, 
are  recorded  in  Genesis  xxxiv.  Bnt  ereiy  character  in  the  Bible 
has  its  mission  as  an  example  or  a  waniing,  and  Dinah's  should 
be  the  beacon  to  warn  the  young  of  her  sex  against  levity  of  man- 
neris  and  eageimess  for  society.  **She  went  out  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land the  result  of  her  visit  was  her  own  min,  and  involTing 
two  of  her  bn^thers  in  such  deeds  of  revenge,  as  brought  a  curse 
upon  them  and  their  posterity.  And  thus  the  idle  curiosity  or  weak 
vanity  of  those  women  who  are  always  seeking  excitement  and 
amnsement,  may  end  most  fhtaUy  Ibr  themselves,  and  those  nearest 
connected  and  best  beloved.  Dinah  lived  B.  C.  1732. 

DTNNIES,   ANNA  PEYRE, 

A  POETESS  known  at  first  under  the  name  of  Moina  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Her  father,  Judge  Shackleford,  removed 
to  Charleston  when  Anna  was  a  child,  where  she  was  educated. 
In  1880,  Miss  Shackleford  married  John  C.  Dinnies,  of  St.  Loui?, 
Missouri,  where  she  has  since  resided.  The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Dinnies 
is  characterized  by  vigour  of  thought  and  delicate  tenderness  of 
feeling.  There  Is  something  exceedingly  ihscinating  in  the  display 
of  intellectual  power,  when  it  seems  entirely  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  It  is  genius  performing  the  office  of  a  guardian  angel. 
There  is  a  fcrvidness  in  the  expressions  of  this  writer,  which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  reader  at  once,  and  exalts  the  strain,  no  matter 
what  the  theme  may  be.  In  the  regions  of  imagination  she  does 
not  soar  far  or  often  ;  the  wild  and  mysterious  are  not  her  passion  ; 
but  the  holy  tire  of  poesy  burns  ]ture  and  bright  in  her  heart, 
and  she  cherishes  it  to  illumine  and  bless  her  own  hearth.  The 
genins  that  has  warmed  into  summer  beauty  a  frozen  **Ghry6anthe- 
mum,"  that  "peerless  picture  of  a  modest  wife,"  should  be  cherished 
and  encouraged ;  for  this  "beauty-making  j)o%ver''  it  is  which  most 
essentially  aids  religious  truths  to  rchue  and  purify  social  and  do* 
mestic  VLf^  Beddes  her  contribotlons  to  periodicals,  Mrs.  Dinnies 
prepared  a  handsome  volume,  'The  Floral  Tear,f  published  in  1847. 

DIOTIMA, 

One  of  the  learned  women  who  taught  Socrates,  as  he  himself 
declared,  the  "divine  philosophy."  She  was  supposed  to  have  been 
inspired  with  the  spint  of  prophecy ;  and  Socrates  learned  of  her 
how  from  corjjoreal  beauty  to  find  out  that  of  the  soul,  of  the 
angeUcal  miud,  aad  of  God.   She  lived  in  Greece,  about  B.  C. 

PIX,  DOROTHEA  L., 
Was  bom  in  Americay  and  passed  her  childhood  and  youth  in 
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Boston,  or  ito  Tteini^.  She  waa  an  apt  Bcholar,  and  began  early 
to  make  her  talents  nseftil.   Gathering  around  her  in  the  home  of 

her  grandmother,  an  excellent  and  respectable  lad}',  a  select  scbool 
of  young  girls,  to  whona  she  was  less  like  a  teacher  than  n  loving 
elder  sister,  gaining  their  confidence  and  leading  them  on  with  her 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  Miw  Dix  became  known  by  her  virtues, 
and  won  her  way  to  public  esteem.    At  this  time  she  cultivated  lier 
literary  taste,  and  prepared  several  books;  the  first,  puhli-^hcd  in 
Boston,  l«2i),  entitled  "The  Garland  of  Flora,"  is  proof  of  that 
genuine  love  of  flowers  and  of  poetry  wliich  marks  the  delicately- 
toned  mind,  disciplined  by  reflection,  as  well  as  study.   Miss  Dix 
afterwards  prepared  a  number  of  books  for  children,  ainonp  which 
were  "Conversations  about  Commoa  Things,"  "AUce  and  Ktith," 
''Evening  Hours,"  and  several  others.  Her  name  was  not  given  to 
any  of  her  works,  but  we  allude  to  them  here  to  show  that  a 
retined   literary  taste  and  genius  are  compatible  ivitli  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  even  wiieu  compelled  to  seek  its  olJilects  through 
researches  that  are  both  painful  and  terrible. 

The  declining  health  of  Miss  Dix  made  a  change  necessary;  and 
aa,  by  the  decease  of  a  relative,  she  had  been  left  suffi(  iently 
provided  for  to  render  her  own  exertions  unTiecessarv  for  herfccJf, 
she  gave  up  her  school  in  1834  and  came  to  Europe.  In  Liverpool 
she  was  confined  by  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  but,  notwithstanding 
her  weak  condition,  she  gained,  while  here,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion,  particidarly  about  charitable  institutions.  In  li<:u  slic  returned 
to  iJoston,  and  S(X>n  commenced  visitin^^  the  Poor- House  and  lluii;-(  s 
of  Refuge  for  the  unfortunate.  She  also  became  interested  for  the 
boys  in  the  Naval  Asylum.  Then  she  went  to  the  Prisons  and 
Lunatic  Asylums;  everywhere  seeking  to  ameliorate  suffering  and 
instruct  the  ignorant.  In  this  course  of  benevolence  she  was 
encouraged  by  her  particular  friend,  and,  we  believe,  pastor,  the 
Bev.  William  E.  Ghannlng,  D.D.,  of  whose  two  children  she  had 
at  one  time  been  the  governess.  For  about  ten  years,  or  since  1841, 
3I/SS  Dix  has  given  her  thoughts,  time,  and  influence  to  :iineliorate 
the  condition  of  poor  lunatics,  and  to  persuade  the  public  to  furnish 
suitable  a-sylums;  also  to  improve  the  moral  discipline  of  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement  for  criminals.  For  this  purpose  she  has 
vi-itf  d  every  state  in  the  Union  (except,  perhaps  one)  this  side  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains;  travelling,  probably,  a  number  of  miles  which 
would  three  times  circle  the  globe.  Every  where  seeking  out 
intelligent  and  benevolent  men,  she  has  endeavonred  to  infuse  into 
their  hearts  the  enthusiasm  that  kindled  her  own.  Visiting  the 
poor-houses,  the  prisons,  the  places  of  confinement  for  the  insane, 
she  has  learned  their  condition,  pleaded  their  cause,  and  materially 
incited  the  exertions  of  individuals  and  legislative  bodies  to  provide 
suitable  a^lcuns  for  this  suffering  class.  In  founding  the  0tate 
hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Ittinois» 
Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina,  her  exertions  were  of  much  im- 
portance by  preparing  the  public  mind  to  sympathize  with  this 
peculiar  walk  of  charity.  But  Miss  Dix  did  not  stop  at  this  point. 
In  her  enthusiasm  she  sees  only  two  classes  of  people — the  insane 
and  the  sane;  the  one  to  do,  the  other  to  be  done  for;  so  she 
carried  her  cares  to  Congress,  and,  in  the  sessions  of  1848-9,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  asking  an  appropriation  of  five  millions  of  acres 
of  tto  pnblic  doniaiB  to  endow  ho^tals  finr  the  indigent  insane. 
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The  grant  was  not  made,  and  she  again  appeared  in  Washington 
In  1850,  renewing  her  application,  but  increasing  the  amoant  of 

land  required  to  ten  millions  of  acres.  A  favourahle  report  was  made; 
a  bill  was  framed,  passed  toe  Hoofle,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate 
for  want  of  time. 

Bat  on  her  applications  to  many  of  the  States,  Mfstf  DIx  has 
been  successful,  and  indeed  she  has  a  peculiar  gift  of  winning 
success.  The  secret  of  her  power  is  her  earnest  zeal,  and  her 
untiring  industry.  She  acquires  a  thorough  Isnowiedge  of  lier  subject. 
She  draws  up  her  papers  with  unequalled  skill,  we  have  before 
us  two  of  her  Mcmonals— one  presented  at  Harrisburg,  the  other 
at  Washington.  They  are  models  for  the  study  of  whoever  would 
prepare  petitions  to  a  public  body  of  men.  So  clearly  docs  she 
set  forth  the  object,  and  arrange  the  arguments  in  favour  of  her 
plan,  that  the  Committee  to  whom  it  is  referred,  adopt  her  Memorial 
as  their  own  Report.  The  advantage  this  gives  of  success  is  wonderful. 
In  framing  her  Memorials,  she  follows  the  manner  commended  by 
Sterne — takes  single  cases  of  suffering — ^paints  pictures  at  which  the 
heart  is  so  moved  that  the  understanding  loses  Its  power,  and  yields 
to  the  idea  that  no  mise  ry  is  so  terrible  as  that  of  a  raving  maniac ! 
He  is  a  drunkard,  perhaps,  who  has  sacrificed  his  time,  property, 
and  health,  to  his  sensual  appetites.  Ho  has  wilfully  destroyed  his 
own  mind ;  yet  he  must  be  provided  for  at  public  expense — not 
merely  with  every  necessary— but  with  comforts,  luxuries ;  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  even  amusements;  while  his  broken-hearted  wife, 
his  beggared  children  are  left  to  the  hardest  poverty,  to  struggle 
on  as  tlicy  may  without  i>ympathy  or  relief  I  Is  it  not  a  charity, 
as  necessary  as  noble,  to  provide  the  means  of  support,  instruction, 
and  improvement,  for  that  oungry,  ragged,  but  sane  group  of  innocent 
beings,  who  mny  be  preserved  from  temptation,  and  thus  made 
useful  members  of  society  ;  as  it  is  to  restore  consciousness  to  a  soul 
SO  embruted  in  sin,  that  it  cannot,  by  human  agency,  be  recovered 
from  its  fall? 

But  I^fiss  Dix  only  sees  the  insane,  and  those  who  follow  her 
reasonings,  or  rather  descriptions,  are  almost  it' not  altogether  persuaded 
she  is  right.  Then  she  is  gentle  in  manners,  and  has  a  remarkable 
sweet  voice ;  wonderftil  instances  are  told  of  its  power,  not  only  over 
the  lunatic,  but  over  the  learned.  She  goes  herself  to  the  places 
where  Legislators  meet,  and  pleads  with  those  who  have  the  control 
of  public  matters.  Thus  she  is  engaged,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
in  one  cause,  to  her  the  most  important  of  all — and  she  succeeds. 
Her  example  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  disinterested 
leal  concentrated  on  one  purpose. 

DODAXE, 

DucBESS  DB  Septimanie,  was  the  wife  of  Bernard,  Duke  de 
Septimanie,  son  of  William  of  Aqiiitaine,  whom  she  married,  in  the 
palace  of  Aix-la-Cha])elIe,  in  June,  824.  She  became  the  mother  of 
two  sous,  William  and  licrnard,  for  whom  she  wrote,  in  841,  a  book 
in  Ijatin,  called,  **The  Advice  of  a  Mother  to  her  Sons.'*  Some 
fragments  of  this  work  still  remain,  and  do  honour  to  the  good 
sense  and  religious  feeling  of  the  writer.   Dodane  died  in  842. 

DOETE  DE  TROYES, 
Was  bom  in  that  ci^  in  1220,  and  died  in  1265.    She  aoeom- 
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panied  her  brother  Sherry,  sarnamed  the  Valiant,  to  the  coronation 

of  Conrad,  Kmperor  of  Gennany,  at  Mayence,  wliere  hlie  was  much 
admired  for  licr  wit  and  beauty.  She  atrractcd  the  notice  of  (he 
Emperor,  but  he  found  her  vhtue  ioviiicible.  She  wrote  poetiy 
with  case  and  grace. 

DOMEIR,    ESTHER,    BORN  GAD, 

Was  a  woman  of  great  frcnius  and  masculine  powers  of  mind. 
She  was  bom  at  Breslau,  1770,  of  Jewbh  parents.  Already  in  her 
early  youth,  she  busied  faeraelf  with  itnfmyving  the  condition  and 
education  of  lier  sex,  and  wrote  several  essays  on  the  subject. 
When  twenty  years  old,  she  went  to  Berlin,  wlitre  she  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  who  contributed  much  to  model 
her  mind.  In  1791,  she  embraced  Christianity  ;  and  iu  17U2,  married 
Dr.  W.  F.  Domeir.  With  him  she  trayelled  through  southern  En- 
rope,  and  spent  several  years  iu  Portugal.  The  result  of  her  ob- 
servations was  published  iu  the  year  lb03,  in  Hamburg,  under  the 
title  ^'Letters  during  mv  residence  in  Portugal  and  England."  She 
wrote  also  several  smaller  works,  and  translated  a  nnmoer  of  French 
books  into  English.  She  died  in  1802,  lamented  by  all  her  friimds. 
Her  writings  are  distinguished  for  vivid  description,  strong  sense,  and 
beauty  of  thought,  without  much  polish  of  sentimeut  or  style. 

DOMNIVA,  OR  DOMPNEVA. 

This  appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  name  Domina 
Eva,  or  the  Lady  Eva.    The  historical  personage  who  bore  it  is 

sometimes  referred  to  as  Ermenburger;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Ermcnred  Clito,  King  of  Kent,  and  was  married  to  Merowald,  King 
of  the  West  Uicanas,  or  Hertfordshire,  notwithstanding  which  nmr- 
riage,  however,  she  appears  to  have  assumed  the  religious  veil,  by 
the  consent  of  her  husband ;  and  the  occasion  of  her  retirement 
from  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  grief  for  the  violent  death  of 
her  two  brothers,  who  were  murdered  by  their  cousin  Egbert,  who 
had  ascended  the  Kentish  throne,  and  who  regarded  them  as  dan- 
gerous rivals  to  his  power.  It  is  said  that  a  miraculous  light  falling 
on  the  spot  where  the  murdered  princes  were  interred,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  crime.  P'gbert  professed  great  repentance,  and 
ottered  to  pay  the  usual  weregiid,  or  compensation  for  blood,  to 
their  sister  Domniva.  This  she  refhsed  to  receive,  but  pardoned 
her  cousin*  and  requested  that  he  would  grant  her  a  place  on  Tenet, 
or  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  it  is  now  called,  "where  she  might  build 
a  mona.stery  in  memory  of  her  brothers,  with  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance, in  which  she  might,  with  the  virgins  devoted  to  God,  pray 
to  the  L.ord  to  pardon  and  foigive  the  king  for  their  murder/'  To 
this  Egbert  assented,  and  agreed  to  bestow  as  much  luiid  upon  the 
religious  foundation  as  Domniva's  tame  deer  could  run  over  at 
one  course.  The  animal  was  let  loose,  and  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  by  some  to  arrest  its  course,  passed  without  stopping 
from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  having  run  over  forty-eight 
ploughed  lands,  or  ten  thousand  acres,  which  the  king,  returning 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  forthwith  "surrendered  to  his  illustrious 
cousin  and  her  ecclesiastical  posterity  for  ever  *' 

And  thus  was  founded  the  new  minster,  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Viigin  Maty,  and  the  memoiy  of  the  murdered  t>reUu:en»  wMch 
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was  commenced,  say  some  authorities,  in  664^  and  completed  in 

670.  And  there,  as  Lady  Abbess,  dwelt,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
widowed  wife  l>omniva,  as  Drayton  has  it 

*«TmmoTwittered  in  Kent,  wher«  first  she  breathed  the  air." 

Her  daughter  Hfldied,  cominoDly  called  St.  Mildred,  on  account 
of  her  holy  life,  a  woman  retnarliable  for  her  humili^,  afterwards 

occupied  the  same  distinguished  position  in  this  monaster^',  the 
memory  of  whose  site  is  still  preserved  in  the  Kentish  viHage 
called  Minster.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  Domniva  remained 
at  Minster,  nor  at  what  date  she  founded  her  nunn^  at  EblMnect, 

in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  contemporary  historians.  The  latter 
period  of  her  widowhood  was  spent  at  Gloucester,  where  she  died. 

•  * 

DONNE,  MARIA  DALLE-, 

Wa«  iKwn  1776,  in  a  village  called  Roncastaldo,  ei^jhtccn  miles 
from  Bologna,  Her  ])arents  were  worthy  people  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  she  had  an  uncle  wlio  was  an  ecclesiastic,  nnd  he 
struck  with  her  uncommon  intelligence  as  a  child,  deiennined  to 
take  charge  of  her  education,  and  for  this  purpose  carried  lier 
home  with  him  to  Bologna.  This  good  priest  had  apartments  near 
the  medical  college,  and  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  fiiend- 
Ship  with  the  celebrated  and  learned  Dr.  Luigi  Kodati.  The  latter 
OtMenring  the  qniclt  talents  of  the  little  girl,  took  pleasure  in  asking 
her  questions  to  exercise  her  nolnd,  and  at  last  became  so  inter- 
ested in  her  mental  developments,  that  he  instructed  her  in  Latin 
and  the  other  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  in  general  reserved 
for  those  intended  for  professional  studies.  Besides  his  own  cares 
he  obtained  for  her  the  Mendship  and  tuition  of  Canierzani,  a  man 
who  could  boast  of  an  European  reputation,  as  his  fame  for  leaminff 
and  knowledge  extended  through  that  continent.  He  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  genius,  the  industr}',  and  amiable  character  of 
Maria,  that  he  neglected  nothing  to  cultivate  her  abilities  to  the 
utmost.  The  most  abstruse  sciences  were  studied  and  thoroughly 
iTucstigated,  and  her  natural  inclinatiotis  tending  to  medical  re« 
searches,  she  was  led  to  the  study  of  com])arative  anntomy  and 
experimental  physic.  Her  masters  were,  besides  Canterzanl  and 
Rodatit  the  noted  surgeon,  Tarsisio  Riviera,  a  man  of  most  pro- 
found erudition,  the  great  physician  Aldini,  and  the  pathologist 
Uttini. 

These  gentlemen,  who  valued  Maria  as  much  for  her  excellent 
disposition  and  conseientious  character  as  for  her  shining  qualifi- 
cations, considering  that  she  was  extremely  poor,  deliberated  whe- 
ther she  should  assume  the  profession  of  medicine  as  a  means  of 
support.  A  dcf(jrmity  of  the  shoulders,  which  deprived  her  of  a 
share  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  young  persons,  seemed  to 
isolate  her  among  her  companions;  and  these  learned  professors, 
perfectly  con\inced  of  her  competency,  persuaded  her  to  offer  her- 
self JU5  a  candidate  for  a  medical  degree,  and,  by  practising  this 
useful  and  honourable  art,  to  provide  for  herself  She,  with  char- 
acteristic good  sense,  objected  that  the  prejudice  against  her  sex 
assuming  such  functions  would  prevent  her  admission,  whatever 
might  be  her  qualifications.  This  Was  undeniable,  but  her  fHendl 
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thought  if  she  would  submit  herself  to  a  public  and  close  esun*- 

ination  for  three  days,  that  all  pK()odice  must  be  disputed  by 
evident  and  incontrovertible  facts. 

On  the  1st.  of  August,  179U,  the  vast  building  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  eacaminatioo  was  thronged.  Ereiy  doctor,  cTery  man 
of  science,  speeded  to  witness  the  deftat,  as  he  anticipated,  of 
this  prc5?umptuons  young  woman.  She  was  modestly  attired  in 
black ;  her  tranquil  countenance  and  decorous  mien  seemed  equally 
remoNcd  from  arrogance  and  fiUse  shame.  The  ordeal  she  went 
through  was  of  the  most  trying  sort  Difficulties  were  olRired  that 
the  proposers  themselves  were  unable  to  solve.  The  candidate, 
without  the  slightest  discomposure,  with  most  profound  analysi§, 
and  with  the  clearest  reasoning,  manifested  her  perfect  acquaintance 
with  every  subject  proi)ounded.  The  assembly  kindled  into  enthn- 
siasnit  and  she  was  unanimously  invested  with  every  honour  the 
faculty  liad  to  distribute.  From  that  time,  under  the  title  of 
Doctress,  slie  practised  medicine  with  the  greatest  success.  Nor 
was  her  kuuwicdgc  limited  to  that  science;  it  could  not  be  denied 
by  unwilling  men,  that  this  woman  could  compete  with  them  on 
all  points,  whether  of  philosojihy  or  eloquence.  Ilcr  Latin  speeches 
were  second  to  none,  and  her  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  most 
elegant  and  forcible  manner.  In  the  sequel  she  was  nominated 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  presided  over  a  school  for  mmnsa  In 
that  branch  of  medical  art  To  her  pupils  she  was  mo^erly,  gener- 
ous, and  kind ;  but  as  an  instructress  s\\6  was  eminently  severe. 
She  considered  their  functions  of  such  importance  that  she  exacted 
the  most  particular  knowledge,  and  would  overlook  no  neglect. 

The  Doctress  found  time  to  cultivate  the  belles-lettres,  and  ex- 
celled in  writing  both  Latin  and  Italian  verses,  but  of  this  accom- 
plishment she  thought  so  lightly  that  she  never  kept  any  copies 
of  her  productions.  In  music  she  had  attained  sufficient  proficiency 
to  play  on  the  organ  in  her  parish  church,  St.  Gatarlna  di  Saragosza, 
when  any  emergency  demanded  her  aid. 

Til  1842,  this  excellent,  pious,  and  valuable  woman,  having  dis- 
missed her  servants  one  evening,  retired  to  bed.  In  a  short  time 
one  of  the  women  heard  a  slight  groan  Arom  her  mistress ;  she  ran 
to  the  bedf  and  found  her  seised  with  apoplexy.  She  hurried  for 
a  physician,  but  it  was  too  late ;  when  he  arrived  Maria  was  dead. 

DORCAS,   OR  TABITHA, 

(The  first  was  her  name  in  Greek,  the  second  in  Syriac)  sig- 
nifies a  roe,  or  aazelie,  and  was  the  name,  probably,  given  to  indi- 
cate some  peculiar  eharacterisMc  of  this  amiable  woman.  Dorcaa 
lived  in  Joppa,  now  called  Jaifa,  a  sea- port  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  forty-five  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem.  She  had  early  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  nmst  have  been  a  most  zealous  disciple,  as  she  ''was 
foil  of  good  works  and  ahns-deeds,  which  she  dUL**  Bhe  was  not 
satisfied  with  advocating  the  right  way,  or  giving  in  charity;  she 
worked  with  her  own  hands  in  the  good  cause — she  made  gaTUientS 
for  the  poor;  she  relieved  the  sick,  she  comforted  thoM)  who 
mourned.  We  foel  sure  she  must  haye  done  all  these  deeds  of 
love,  bccaasCf  when  she  died,  the  ''widows*'  were  "weeping,  and 
shewing  the  coats  and  gnrmeats  DofCM  had  made."  Peter,  the 
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apostle,  was  journeying  in  the  country  near  Joppa  when  Dorcas 
died.  The  disciples  sent  for  him  to  come  ajid  comfort  them  in 
this  great  atflicUoa;  ho  went,  and  prayed,  and  raised  the  dead 
Dorcas  to  life. 

This  was  the  first  miracle  of  nMng  the  dead  to  life  performed  by 

the  apostles.  A  woman  was  thus  distinguished  for  her  "good  works.** 
And  her  name  has  since  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  sy- 
nonymous with  the  holiest  deeds  of  woman's  chanty,  till  time  shall 
he  no  more.  Every  "Dorcas  Society"  is  a  monument  to  the  sweet 
and  happy  memory  of  this  pious  woman,  who  d&f  her  humble 
alms-deeds  more  than  eighteen  hundred  yean  aga  See  Acts, 
<j^p.  ix«  verses  36  to  43. 

PRUZBACKA,  ELIZABETH, 

Born  in  Poland,  in  1693,  was  celebrated  as  a  poetess.  She 

wrote  some  very  beautiful  idyls,  full  of  the  sweetest  descriptions 
of  nature,  in  which  it  is  said  she  has  excelled  Thomson.  She 
died  in  1763,  aged  seventy  years. 

DUBOIS*  DOBOTHEA. 

Daughter  of  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  by  Anne  Sympson, 
married  a  musician,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  writings,  to  reclaim 
her  rights  from  her  father,  who  had  basely  denied  his  marriage 
with  her  mother,  and  disowned  her  as  his  child.  She  wrote  the 
^Divorce,'*  a  musical  entertainment,  and  "Theodora,*'  a  novel,  in 
wliicb  she  delineates  her  own  history.  She  died  in  Dublin,  in  1774. 

DUCLOS,     MARIE  ANNE, 

A  Frkncii  actress  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Paris,  where  she 
died  in  1748,  aged  seventy- eight.  She  excelled  iu  the  representation 
of  queens  and  princesses.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chateauneuf ; 
that  of  Duclos  was  assumed ;  she  married,  in  1730,  Duchemin,  an 
actor,  firom  whom  she  was  divorced  three  years  after. 

DUDEVANT,    AM  ANTINE- AURORE- DUPIN. 

Better  known  as  George  Sand,  the  most  remarkable  French 
woman  of  our  time,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Berry,  within 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  A  royal  descent  is  claimed 
for  her,  through  her  paternal  giandniothcr,  a  daughter  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  well  known  to  be  a  son  of  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 
Poland.  Uer  father,  Maurice  Dupin,  was  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
service.  Dying  young,  he  left  his  daugher  to  the  care  of  her  grand- 
mother, by  whom  she  was  brought  up,  d  la  Roosseao.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  was  transferred  to  the  aristocratic  convent  of  the 
Dcmes  Anglaiaet,  in  Paris  \  the  religious  reaction  which  followed  tiie 
restoration,  rendering  some  modification  of  Madame  Dupin's  phil- 
osophical system  of  education  necessaiy.  Here  the  ardent  excitable 
imagination  of  the  young  Amantine  Aurore  exhibited  itself  in  a 
fervour  of  devotion  so  extreme  as  to  call  for  the  interposition  of 
her  superior.  Young,  rich,  and  an  orphan,  she  suffered  herself,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  be  led  into  one  of  those  marriages— called 
"suitable"  by  the  French — with  a  retired  Imperial  officer;  an  up- 
right, honest,  but  very  dull  man.  Utterly  unsuited  to  one  anothert 
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and  neither  of  them  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  dnty,  the  unhappy 
pair  straggled  on  through  some  years  of  wretchedness,  when  the 
tie  was  snapt  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Madame  Dudcvant,  who 
fled  'from  her  husband's  roof  to  the  proteetion  of  a  lover.  Wliilc 
living  in  obscurity  with  this  lover,  her  first  work,  "Indiana,"  was 
published.  This  connexion,  which  had  a  marked  and  most  dele- 
terious influence  upon  her  mind  and  career,  did  not  continue  long. 
She  parted  from  her  lover,  assumed  half  of  his  name,  and  ha.s  since 
rendered  it  famous  by  a  series  of  writings,  amounting  to  more  tlian 
forty  yolumen,  which  have  called  forth  praise  and  censure  in  ^eir 
highest  extremes. 

Madame  Dudevant's  subsequent  career  has  been  marked  by  strange 
and  startling  contrasts.  Taking  up  her  ret^idence  in  Paris,  and 
casting  from  her  the  restraints  and  modesty  of  her  sex,  she  has 
indulged  in  a  life  of  license,  such  as  wo  shrink  firom  even  in  man. 
Step  by  step,  however,  her  genius  has  been  expanding,  and  work- 
ing itself  clear  of  the  dross  which  encumbered  it.  Her  social  po- 
sition having  been  rendered  more  endurable  by  a  legal  separation 
flrom  her  husband,  which  restored  her  to  fortune  and  independence, 
a  healthier  tone  has  become  visible  in  her  writings,  the  turbulence 
of  her  volcanic  nature  is  subsiding,  and  we  lo(»k  forward,  hopefully 
to  the  day  of  better  things.  She  has  lately  written  a  dramatic 
piece,  called  *'Fran90is  le  Chamfri,"  which  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  Paris,  and  is  represented  to  be  a  production  of  unexcep- 
tionable monil  character. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  intention  of  Madame 
Dudevant's  early  productions.  That  she  had  any  ^'intention"  at 
all,  save  the  almost  necessary  one  of  expressing  the  boiling  tide 
of  emotions  which  real  or  mncied  wrongs,  a  highly  poetic  tem- 
perament, and  violent  passions  engendered,  we  do  not  believe 
Endowed  with  genius  of  an  order  capable  of  soaring  to  the  most 
exalted  heights,  yet  eternally  dragged  to  earth  by  the  clogs  of 
an  itl-ragulated  mind,  never  disciplined  by  the  saving  influences  of 
moral  and  Christian  training,  she  dipped  her  i)en  into  the  gall 
and  wormwood  of  lier  own  bitter  experience,  and  we  have  the. 
result.  We  cannot  say  that  works  have  an  immoral  intention^  which 
oontsin  as  much  that  is  high,  good,  and  elevating,  as  there  is  of 
an  opposite  character.  We  might  as  soon  declare  those  arrows 
pointed  by  design,  which  are  flung  ftom  the  bow  of  a  man  stung 
and  wounded  to  blindness. 

Of  their  tendency,  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably.  Among  her 
thousands  of  reaaers,  how  many  are  there  who  pause,  or  are  ca- 
pable of  pausing,  to  reflect  that  life  is  seen  from  only  one  point 
of  view  by  this  writer,  and  that  that  point  was  gained  by  Madame 
Dudevant  when  she  lost  the  approval  of  her  own  conscience,  abjured 
her  womanhood,  and  became  Geoi^  Sand! 

However,  we  are  willing — ay,  more,  we  are  glad— to  hope  Madame 
Dudevant  will  henccf«)rth  strive  to  remedy  the  evils  she  has  caused, 
and  employ  her  wonderful  genius  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  true 
progress.  To  do  this  clfectually,  she  must  throw  by  her  ndserablo 
affectation  of  manhood,  and  the  wearing  of  man's  apparel,  which 
*  makes  her  a  recreant  from  the  moral  delicacy  of  her  own  sex, 
without  attaining  the  physical  power  of  the  other.  Surely,  one 
who  can  write  as  she  has  lately  written,  must  be  earnestly  seeking 
for  the  good  and  true.    It  was,  probab^,  this  which  tod  her,  in 
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the  Bevolation  of  1848»  to  connect  herself  with  the  Socialist  Party ; 
but  she  will  learn,  if  she  has  not  already,  that  political  coiiibiim- 
tions  do  not  remove  moral  evils.  ITcr  genius  slionlfl  teach  tniili, 
and  inspire  hearts  to  love  the  good;  thus  her  intiuence  would 
have  a  mightier  effect  on  her  oountiy  than  any  plan  of  social 
refonn  political  expediency  could  devise.  That  she  does  now  write 
in  this  manner,  a  glance  at  one  of  her  late  works  will  show. 
"La  Mare  au  Diablc,"  (The  Devil's  Pond,)  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  as  sweet  a  pastoral  as  we  have  ever  read.  There  is  a  naive 
tenderness  in  its  rneal  pictures,  which  reminds  one  of  the  ^'Yicav 
of  Wakefield,"  while  its  ftminine  purity  of  tone  invests  it  with  a 
peculiar  charm* 

DUFFEBIN,  LADY, 

Is  the  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  a  sister 

of  the  Hon  Mrs.  Norton.  She  was  educated  with  much  care  by 
an  accomplished  mother,  and,  like  her  more  celebrated  sister,  dis- 
played great  precocity  of  talent,  writing  in  rhyme  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  write  at  all.  She  married  the  Hon.  Captain  Price 
Blackwood,  who  died  soon  after  he  had  nucceeded  to  the  title  of 
Duft'erin  and  Claneboy.  Lady  Dufferin  has  not  published  much ; 
she  is  principally  known  by  her  songs  and  ballads,  which,  botli  for 
comic  humour  and  pathos,  are  among  the  best  in  our  language. 
''The  Irish  Emigrant's  Lament,**  written  by  her,  will  compare  &- 
"vourably  with  any  lyric  in  the  English  tongue.  Indeed,  for  ita 
simple,  touching  pathos,  it  is  almost  unequalled.  The  great  source 
of  regret  is  that  she  has  written  so  little. 

DUFRESNOT,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  and  entered  **La  congregation  des  fiUes  de  la 
Croix,**  Her  poems  were  very  popular,  and  she  holds  a  respect- 
able rank  among  the  female  poets  of  France.    She  died  in  1825. 

DUMEE,  JOAN, 

Was  boni  in  Paris,  and  instructed,  from  her  earliest  infancy,  in 
belles-lettres.  She  married  very  young,  and  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen when  her  husband  was  killed  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  he  commanded.  She  employed  the  liberty  her  widow- 
hood gave  her  in  ardent  application  to  study,  devoting  herself 
especially  U)  astronomy.  She  published,  in  1080,  at  Paris,  a  quarto 
volume  under  the  title  of  ''Discourses  of  Copernicus,  touching  the 
Mobility  of  the  Earth,  by  Madame  Joanne  Dnm^,  of  Paris,"  She 
explains  with  clearness  the  three  motions  attributed  to  the  earthy 
and  the  arguments  that  establish  or  militate  agahist  the  system 
of  Copenucus. 

DUMSSKm    MARIS  FRANCES^ 

A  CBLBBBATBD  tragic  actress,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1718,  went 
upon  tlie  stage,  in  1737,  and  remained  popular  until  the  moment 

of  her  retirement,  in  1775.  She  died  in  1803,  having  preserved  her 
intellectual  powers  to  the  la.st.  She  displayed  her  talents  most 
strikingly  in  queens  and  lotly  characters,  especially  in  the  parti 
of  Merope,  Caytemnestra,  Athidhih,  and  Agripphia.  When  she  ex 
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erted  her  full  powers,  sho  Burpasaed  all  her  theatrical  eootempor- 
aries  In  eausittag  emotions  of  pity  and  of  terror. 

DUMOXT,  MADAME, 

Was  born  in  Paris,  in  tho  (  jfrliTociitJi  cenfurv.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Lutel,  uu  ottitcr  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  regent.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  taliuit8» 
and  she  published  a  collection  of  fugitiva  pieces,  translations  of 
Horace,  &bles»  songs,  etc. 

DUPRE  HART, 

Daughter  of  a  sister  of  <Um  Mariu  dt  Si,  SorSn^  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  bom  at  Paris  and  educated  by  her  uncle.  Endowed 

with  a  lmp])y  genius  and  a  retentive  memory,  she  read  the  prin- 
cipal French,  Italian,  and  Latin  authors  in  the  original,  and  under- 
stood Greek  and  Philosophy.  She  studied  Descartes  so  thoroughly, 
that  she  obtained  the  surname  of  la  Carteslenne;  and  she  also 
wrote  very  agreeable  verses,  and  corresponded  with  scTcaral  of  her 
learned  contemporaries.  The  answers  of  Isis  to  CMmene,  in  the 
select  pieces  of  poetry  published  by  Father  Bouhoni,  are  by  this 
lady.   She  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

DURAND  CATHARINE. 

A  French  poetess,  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bedacien, 
and  died  in  173G.  She  kept  the  name  of  Durand  because  she  had 
begun  to  write  under  it.  She  published  several  romances,  come- 
dies, in  prose  and  verse,  and  some  poetry.  An  ''Ode  a  la  Lonange 
de  Louis  the  Fourteenth,"  gained  the  prize  for  poetry  at  the  French 
Academy,  in  1701 ;  its  chief  merit,  tiiat  which  obtained  the  prize,  was 
doubtless  the  homage  the  author  rvudered  the  Grand  Mouarque. 

DURAS.  DUCHESS  OF. 

A  MODERN  French  authoress,  best  known  ftom  her  novel  "Aurika,** 
She  was  tlie  daughter  of  a  Captain  in  the  navy.  Count  Corsaln. 
During  the  French  revolution,  in  1793,  she  left  France  and  came 
with  lier  fatlier  to  Lngland.    There  she  married  the  refugee  Duke 
Duras,  a  tirm  royalist.   In  the  year  IbOU,  she  returned  with  her 
husband  to  France,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
de  Stagl,  and  commenced  her  labours  in  a  literary  circle,  com- 
posed  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  countrj*.     When  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  returned  to  France,  he  called  her  husband  to  his  court, 
and  gave  him  a  place  near  his  person.    The  duchess,  although 
now  a  great  favourite  at  court,  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  a 
school  n'/)icli  she  estal)lishc(l,  and  in  superintending  several  benevo- 
lent sociot  if  s  of  which  slic  was  an  active  member.    Her  novel  "Au- 
rika,"  in  wlii^'l^  she  attacks,  in  a  lirui  but  gentle  way,  the  prejudices 
of  the  nobility  of  birth,  made  quite  a  sensation,  and  was  translated 
in  several  countries.   Her  next  work  "Kdward,"  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  first.    She  died  in  the  year  182& 

DUYN,  MARGUERITE  DE, 

Abbess  of  the  convent  of  I^a  Chartreuse  de  PoMn,  on  the  con- 
fees  of  D^ttphiny  and  Savoy,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
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century.  Daring  her  life  she  was  considered  a  saint,  and  she  wrote 
•everal  meditations  in  Latin,  remarlEahle  only  for  the  correctness 
and  propriety  of  the  language.  She  also  wrote  her  own  language 
with  ease,  and  iier  works  shew  a  cultivation  of  mind  uncommoa 

in  those  days. 

DWIGHT,    ELIZABETH  BAKER, 

Was  born  at  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1808.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Balcer.  She  was  carefully  educated;  and  her  naturally 
strong  mind  was  tbns  disciplined  to  give  greater  effect  to  her  graces 
of  character.  She  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  was 
pastor.  From  this  period  till  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Miss  Baker 
was  remarkable  for  the  mingled  sweetness  and  discretion  of  her 
manners;  constantly  striving  to  improve  her  time  and  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  Saviour,  whom  she,  lUce  Maiy  of  Betliany,  had  chosen 
for  her  portion. 

In  1830,  she  married  the  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  Dwight,  and  sailed  with 
him  to  Malta,  where  she  resided  two  years,  her  husband  being  a 

missionary  to  that  place.  She  was  actively  and  usefully  engaged 
while  there,  and  also  when  lier  husband  removed  to  Constantinoi)lc. 

lU'v  {'orrespondence  at  this  period,  and  the  testimony  of  her  as- 
sociates, shew  how  earnestly  her  spirit  entered  into  the  work  she 
had  undertaken.  Her  pious  and  tender  sympathy  was  most  efficient 
help  to  her  husband,  in  his  arduous  missionary  duties ;  though  her 
delicate  health,  and  many  household  cares,  prevented  her  from 
giving  the  active  assistance  in  the  teacher's  department  she  had 
intended,  and  was  well  qualified  to  have  done.  She  had  anticipated 
this  work  as  her  happiest  privilege ;  to  be  able  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  unbelievers  witii  the  sweet  aTid  salutary  truths  of 
the.  ^cosiK'l  had  been  Mrs.  Dwi^^hi's  most  cherished  desire. 

Tlic  niisijionary  family  resided  at  San  Stefano,  near  the  Bosphorus. 
Scenes  of  beauty  and  of  storied  interest  were  around  Mrs.  I/wight; 
still  she  had  few  opportunities  of  visiting  the  remarkable  places  in 
this  region  of  the  world.  Once  she  made  an  excursion  with  Lady 
Franklaud  and  an  American  friend  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  found 
her  health  renovated;  still  she  was  drooping  and  delicate,  like  a 
transplanted  flower,  which  pines  for  its  own  mountain  home,  and 
the  fresh  breezes  and  pure  sunshine  of  its  first  blossoming?. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  plague  ai)peared  at  Constantinople,  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  felt  she  was  one  of  its  doomed  victims.  The  presenti- 
ment proved  true.  She  died  on  the  8th.  of  July,  1837 ;  her  devoted 
husband  being  the  only  person  who  remained  to  watch  over,  com- 
fort her,  and  receive  her  Ia«;t  breath.  She  was  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  had  scarcely  become  habituated  to  the  missionary 
cross,  when  she  was  called  to  wear  its  crown. 

DYER,  MARY, 

Was  the  wife  of  William  Dyer,  who  removed  from  Ma.^sachusetts 
to  Rhode  Island  in  lf.38.  Having  been  sentenced  to  execution  for 
**rebelIious  sedition,  and  obtruding  herself  after  banishment  upon 
pain  of  death,"  she  was  reprieved  at  the  request  of  her  son,  on  con- 
dition tliat  she  departed  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  did  not  return. 
She  returned,  and  was  executed*  June  1st.,  16i!0.  She  was  a  Qua- 
keress, and,  in  the  estimation  of  her  friends,  a  martyr. 
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EANFLED, 

Daughter  of  Edwin,  King  of  Nortbninbria,  and  Ethelbtiifta,  wis 

the  first  individual  -vvho  received  tlie  sncrnment  of  bnptifni  1&  tlMl 
kingdom,   blie  attcrwards  married  Osmy,  King  of  Mercia, 

EASTLAKE,  LADT  ELIZABETH, 

Is  tbe  accomplished  wife  of  the  celebrated  iwinter.  Sir  Charlea 

Eastlake,  now  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Under  her  maiden 
iia!ne  of  Ripby,  she  gained  a  considerable  literary  reputation  by 
publishing,  in  1841,  **Lettcrs  iVom  the  shores  of  the  Buhic,"  being 
the  record  of  a  irisit  to  a  married  sister  who  had  there  settled. 
Five  years  after  this  date  were  pul)li.-Iied  her  "Livonian  Tales,** 
which  appeared  first  separately,  and  then  in  a  collected  form, 
having  been  favourably  received  by  the  i)ul)lic.  Endy  Easthike  is  now 
known  as  an  occai^ional  contributor  to  the  "Quarterly  lieview,"  two 
of  her  articles  in  which,  on  **Dre68*'  and  **ConTer8ation/'  hare  been 
re-printed  as  one  part  of  **Mnmy*8  Home  and  Colonud  Library.*' 

EBB  A,  SAINT, 

Tins  lady,  whose  piety  earned  for  her  the  honour  of  canoniza- 
tion, was  the  wife  of  Cwichelme,  King  of  Wessex,  on  whose  death 
she  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  her  brother  Oswald,  King 
of  Northnmberland,  who^  we  arc  told,  was  much  guided  by  her 
pious  counsels.  She  afterwards  founded  tlic  celebrated  monastery 
of  Coldingham  in  the  Marshes,  below  Berwick -on-Tweed,  in  Scot- 
land, which  establishment  she  governed  as  abbess  until  her  death, 
which  took  place  at  an  advanced  age,  and,  as  some  say,  nnder 
peculiarly  distressing  circumstances.  The  Daises  having  ravaged  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  were  approaching  Coldiiighani,  when 
Ebba  persuaded  her  nuns  to  disligure  themselves  by  cutting  off" 
their  noses  and  npper  lips,  that  they  might  be  preserved  flrom 
the  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  Her  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  sisterhood.  The  barbarians,  enraged  at  finding  them  in  this 
state,  set  ^ire  to  the  monastery,  and  consumed  the  inmates  in  the 
flames. 

The  history  of  Ebba  is  much  connected  with  the  pnblle  erents 

of  her  time,  proving  the  influence  she  maintained  by  her  own  ex- 
cellent conduct.  At  one  period  she  presided  over  Camwode  Abbey,  or 
as  it  was  souietimes  called  "The  Convent  of  Ebba."  Here  St.  Eihel- 
dreda,  then  queen,  having  received  her  husband's  permisfion,  pro- 
fessed herself  a  nun,  receiving  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abbess.  A.  D.  6^,  is  the  year  in  which  this  exalted  woman  Is  said 
to  have  died.  ' 

EDESIA, 

Of  Alexandria,  wife  of  the  philosojber  Ilermia.*.  She  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Although  at  an  early  period  of 
her  life  a  convert  to  Christianity,  she  escaped  persecution  on  ac 
count  of  her  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  high  respect  she  com- 
manded  for  lier  virtuous  and  exemplary  life.  After  tiie  death  of 
of  her  husband,  she  joined  her  relatives  at  Athens. 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  niention  her  in  their  writings  as 
having  been  instmmental,  by  her  exemplary  conduct,  in  dispeUing 
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many  prejudices  entertained  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  in 
causing  numben  to  Join  the  chnrch. 

ED6EW0RTH,  MARIA, 

Descended  fioin  a  rcspccUible  Irish  family,  was  bom  in  Oxford- 
shire, January  Ist^  1767.  Her  fiither  was  Bichard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.,  who,  succeeding  to  an  estate  in  Ireland,  removed 
thither  when  Maria  was  about  four  years  old.  The  family  residence 
was  at  Edgeworthstown,  Longford  county;  and  here  the  subject 
of  onr  slLCtch  iiassed  her  long  and  most  nselhl  lifb,  leaving  an 
example  of  literary  excellence  and  beneficent  goodness,  rarely  sur- 
passed  in  the  annals  of  woman. 

Mr.  Kdgcwortf-  was  a  man  of  talent,  who  devoted  his  original 
and  very  active  mind  chielly  to  subjects  of  practical  utility.  Me- 
chanics and  genera*  literature  were  his  pursuits,  in  so  far  as  he 
could  make  these  subservient  to  his  theories  of  education  and 
improvement;  but  his  heart  was  centred  in  his  home,  and  his  eldest 
child,  Maria,  was  his  pride.  She  early  manifested  a  decided  taste 
for  literary  pursuits ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  her  father's 
greatest  pleasures  to  direct  her  studies  and  develope  her  genius. 
This  sympathy  and  assistaiifo  were  of  invaluable  advantage  to  her 
lit  the  beginning  of  her  literary  career;  and  sweetly  did  she  repay 
these  attentions  when  her  own  ripened  talents  outstripped  his  more 
methodical  but  less  gifted  intellect  I 

The  £itiier  and  daughter  wrote,  at  first,  together,  and  several 
worlfs  were  their  joint  productions.  The  earliest  book  thus  written 
jn  partnership  was  ''Practical  Education;"  the  second  bore  the 
title  of  "An  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,*'  which  docs  not  sound  signifi- 
cantly of  a  young  lady's  agency,  yet  the  book  was  very  popular, 
bcrar.so,  with  much  wit,  there  was  deep  sympathy  with  the  pecu- 
liar virtues  of  the  Irish  character,  and  pathetic  touches  in  the 
stories  illustrating  Irish  life,  which  warmed  and  won  the  heart  of 
the  reader.  Hiss  Kdgeworth  was  an  earnest  philanthropist,  and 
herein  lay  the  secret  strength  of  her  literary  power.  She  felt  for  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  humanity;  but  as  she  saw  human  nature 
cliieHy  in  Irit«h  nature,  her  tlioughts  were  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  her  adopted  country,  rather  more,  we  suspect, 
tnm  propinquity,  than  patriotism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  her  best 
novels  are  those  in  which  Irish  character  is  pourtrayed;  l)ut  her 
best  books  aru  those  written  for  the  yonng,  because  in  these  her 
genuine  philanthropy  is  most  Ireely  unfolded. 

From  the  b^inniug  of  the  ccntuiy,  1800,  when  Miss  Edgeworth 
( ommenced  her  literary  career,  till  1825,  almost  every  year  was  the 
herald  of  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  this  distingiushcd  lady. 
"Castle  Kackrent,"  "Hi'linda,"  "Leonora,"  "Popular  Tales,"  "Tales 
of  Fashionable  Liic,  '  "ratronage,"  "Vivian,"  "Harrington  and  Or- 
mond,"  followed  each  other  rapidly,  and  all  were  welcomed  and 
approved  by  the  public  voice.  In  1817,  Mr.  Edgeworth  died,  and 
Maria's  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss  suspended  for  some  tiuic  her 
career  of  authorship.  She  did  not  resume  her  tales  of  tiction  until 
She  had  given  expression  to  her  flUal  afi'ection  and  gratitude  to 
her  Ihtlier  for  his  precious  care  in  training  her  mind  and  cneou- 
raping  her  talents,  and  also  to  her  deep  and  tender  grief  for  his 
loss,  by  completing  the  "Memoir,"  he  had  connnenced  of  his  own 
life.  This  was  published  in  1820.  Then  she  resumed  her  course 
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of  moral  in.<truction  for  the  young,  and  published  that  work,  which 
FO  many  children  both  in  England  and  AnnMica,  liave  been 
happier  and  better  fur  reading,  namely,  "Rosamond,  a  Sequel  to 
Early  Lessons.**  In  1825,  ''Harriot  and  Lncy,"  a  contbraadon  of 
the  "Early  Lessons,"  in  four  volumes,  was  issued. 

In  1823,  Mi-s  Edpcworth  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  AbbotSford. 
**Never,"  says*  Mr.  Lockhart,  "did  I  see  a  brighter  day  at  Abbotsford 
than  that  on  which  Miss  Edgeworth  first  arrived  there ;  never  can 
I  forget  her  look  and  accent  when  she  was  recelTed  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  'Everything  about  you  is  exactly  what 
one  ought  to  have  liad  wit  enough  to  dream.'  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  the  editice  and  its  appurtenances  were  ail  but  com- 
plete; and  day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  cotdd  remain,  her  host 
had  some  new  plan  of  gaiety.  Miss  Edgeworth  remained  a  fortniglit 
at  Abbotsford.  Two  years  afterwards,  fIic  had  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving  him  at 
Edgeworthstown,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with  as  cordial  a  welcome, 
and  where  he  found,  'neither  mud  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry* 
but  snug  cottages  and  smiling  faces  all  about.'  Literarj'  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted  them  for  the 
common  business  and  eryoyment  of  life.  *VVe  shall  never,'  said 
Scott,  'learn  to  feel  and  respect  our  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we 
have  taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moonshine  compared 
with  the  education  of  the  heart.'  Maria  did  not  listen  to  this 
without  some  water  in  her  eyes ;  lier  tears  were  always  ready 
when  any  generous  string  was  tuuclied— (fur,  as  Pope  says,  "the 
finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the  easiest;*')  but  she 
brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and  said,  'You  see  how  It  is;  Dean 
Swift  said  he  had  written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might 
learn  to  treat  him  like  a  great  .lord.  Sir  Walter  writes  his  in 
Ofder  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  his  people  as  a  great  lord 
ought  to  do.' " 

In  1834,  Miss  Edgeworth  made  her  last  appearance  as  a  novelist, 
with  the  exquisite  story  of  "Helen,"  in  three  volumes.  It  is  her 
best  work  of  ticlion,  combining  with  truth  and  nature  more  of  the 
wannth  of  fiuicy  and  pathos  of  feeling  than  she  displayed  in  her 
earlier  writings.  As  though  the  last  beams  firom  the  sun  of  her 
genius  had,  like  the  departing  rays  of  a  long  unclouded  day,  be- 
come softer  in  their  brightness  and  beauty,  while  stealing  away 
from  the  world  they  had  blessed. 

Miss  Edgeworth  wrought  out  her  materials  of  thought  into  many 
forms,  and  coloured  these  with  the  rainbow  tinting  of  her  fancy, 
and  ornamented  them  with  the  polished  beauty  of  benevolent 
feeUng;  but  the  precious  gold  of  truth,  which  she  first  essayed, 
makes  the  sterling  worth  of  all  her  books.  And  what  a  number 
she  has  written!  The  term  of  her  life  was  long,  bat  measured 
by  what  she  accomplished  seems  to  comprise  the  two  centuries  in 
which  she  lived.  So  quiet  and  easy  was  her  death,  it  seemed  but 
a  sweet  sleep,  after  only  a  half-hour's  illness.  She  died,  Mu^^  21st., 
1848,  in  her  eighty-third  year,  ripe  In  good  worlss,  and  in  the 
"Hdiuity  which  never  JhUeth." 

EDITHA, 

Dauobtbb  of  Eail  Qodwln,  and  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  an  amiable  and  veiy  learned  lady.   lognlphns,  the  Saaton 
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historian,  aflfirms  tliat  the  qnccn  frequently  interrupted  liim  and 
his  schoul-tcllows  in  her  wallvs,  and  (iiu'stioncd  them,  with  much 
closeness,  on  their  progress  in  Latin.  Jngiilplms  was  then  a  scholar 
mt  Westminster  monasteTy,  near  Editha's  palace.  She  was  also  skil- 
ful in  needle-work,  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Her  character  is  veiy 
intefesting,  and  lier  lieart-uials  must  have  been  severe. 

EGEE, 

QuBKN  of  the  African  Amazons,  of  whom  it  Is  related  that  she 
passed  from  Lybia  into  Asia  with  a  powerful  army,  with  which  she 

made  crcnt  ravnijef;.  Opposed  by  Laoniedon,  Kin.i^  of  Troy,  she  set 
his  power  at  deiiance ;  and,  loaded  with  an  imim-nse  booty,  was 
retmning  to  her  own  country,  when,  in  crossing  the  sea,  she 
perished  with  her  whole  army. 

KGKKTON,    LADY  FKANCLS, 

AccoMPANTKo  hcr  husband  on  a  jonniey,  which  pave  occasion 
to  Ins  "Mediterranefin  Sketches,"  and  from  her  pen,  ^'Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  the  Holy  Land."  The  Qoarterly  Review  savs  of  this  work, 
"Lady  F.  Egerton  s  little  volume,  taken  all  in  all,  well  justifies 
the  resj)ect  witli  which  we  hiive  always  lieard  her  name  mentioned. 
Altlioiigii  she  travelled  with  all  tlu'  com  fort  and  protection  which 
fetation  and  wealth  could  secure  to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways  of 
pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet  that  one  indispensable  qualification  whicli 
the  Christian  reader  demands  in  all  who  presume  to  approach  the 
altar-place  of  our  faith,  the  absence  of  which  no  array  of  leann'iif? 
and  no  brilliancy  of  talent  can  supply — namely,  the  genuine  pUgriins 
heart—HtkBX  we  find  in  Lady  F,  Efierton^s  unpretending  journal,  more 
than  in  any  other  modem  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  tliat  we 
know.'*  The  sweetest  ])raise  Lady  Egerton  could  receive  for  her 
literarj'  genius,  would  ])e  poor  to  the  com])liment  her  husband  has 
paid  hcr  at  the  close  of  liis  work;  the  olliccs  he  awards  to  her  of 
'^Gnide,  companion,  monitrcss,  and  friend,*'  are  significant  of  the  tme 
womanly  virtues  of  lier  heart,  and  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  thc^ir 
intellectual  pursuits.  Jb  ortnnate  is  the  woman  thus  wedded. 

EGLOFPSTEIN,  JULIE,  COUNTESS  VON, 

A  DISTINGUISHED  German  artist,  was  for  many  years  demoiseBe 
d^hofmeur  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Luise  Weimar.  Her  vocation  for 

painting  was  early  displayed,  but  combated  and  (Hseouragcd  as  de- 
rogatory to  her  station.  A  journey  to  Italy,  undertaken  on  account 
of  her  health,  ftxed  her  destiny  for  life ;  yet  in  her  peculiar  circuui- 
stanoes  it  required  real  strength  of  mind  to  take  the  step  she  has ; 
but  a  less  decided  course  could  not  well  have  emancipated  her 
from  trammels,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  out  of 
Germany.  There  is  nothing  mannered  or  conventional  in  lier  style, 
and  she  possesses  tlic  rare  gift  of  original  and  creative  genius. 

**When  I  have  looked  at  the  Countess  Julie  in  her  painting  room,** 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "surrounded  by  her  drawings,  models,  and  casts 
— ail  the  powers  of  her  exuberant  entliusiastic  mind  flowing  tree 
m  their  natural  direction,  1  have  felt  at  once  pleasure,  and  admi- 
ration, and  respect.  It  should  seem  that  the  energy  of  spirit  and 
real  magnanimity  of  mind,  whicli  could  trample  over  social  pre- 
judices, not  the  less  strong  hecause  manifestly  absurd,  united  to 
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gcnins  and  pcrseTerancd,  mny,  if  life  be  granted,  aatbly  draw  upon 
lutmity  both  for  success  and  for  fame.** 

ELEANOR 

Of  Aqnitaine,  succeeded  her  father,  William  the  Tenth,  in  1137, 
nt  tbc  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  line  duchy  wliich  at  that  time  com- 
prised Gascony,  Saintonjje,  and  the  Comte  ilc  I'oitou.  Slie  niaiTied 
the  same  year  Louis  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  and  nn-nt  with 
liiiii  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  soon  gaivc  him  cause  for  jcalou>y,  Irom 
her  intimacy  with  her  uncle,  Rajrmond,  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  with 
Saladln ;  and  after  many  bitter  quarrels,  they  were  divorced  under 
pretence  of  consanjruinity,  in  1152. 

Six  weclvs  aiterwards,  Eleanor  married  Henry  the  Second,  Duivc 
of  Kormandy,  afterwards  King  of  England,  to  whom  she  brought 
in  dowry  Poitou  and  Gni<Mute.  Thence  arose  those  wars  that  ravaged 
France  for  three  hnndred  years,  in  wliich  more  than  three  millions 
of  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives. 

Eleanor  had  four  sons  and  a  tiaughter  by  her  second  husband. 
In  1162,  she  gave  Guienne  to  her  second  son,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  who  did  homage  for  it  to  the  King  of  France.  She  dkd  in 
1201.  She  was  very  jealous  of  her  second  husband,  aiul  shewed 
the  greatest  animosity  to  all  whom  she  regarded  as  rivals.  She  is 
accused  of  having  compelled  one  of  his  mi^itresses,  Rosamond  Clif- 
ford, generally  called  **Fair  Rosamond,'*  to  drink  poison ;  but  the 
story  has  been  shewn  to  hv  nntnie  by  later  nv-enniics.  She  incited 
her  sons  to  rebel  a^^^ainst  their  father,  and  was  in  conM  qiu'iKe  thrown 
into  prison,  where  she  was  kept  for  sixteen  years.  She  was  in  her 
Tonth  remarkably  heautiftal;  and,  in  the  later  years  of  her  varied 
life,  shewed  evidences  of  a  naturally  noble  disposition.  As  soon  as 
she  was  liberated  from  her  prison,  which  was  <lone  by  order  of  her 
son  Richard,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  })iaced  her  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  No  doubt  she  bitterly  felt  the  utter  neg- 
lect she  had  suffered  during  her  imprisonment;  yet  she  did  not, 
when  slie  had  obtained  power,  use  it  to  pmn'sh  her  enemies,  but 
rather  devoted  herself  to  deeds  of  nKi  ev  and  jiiety,  goin^:  I'lvan  city 
to  city,  setting  free  ail  persons  conhned  fur  violating  the  ganje-laws, 
which*  in  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry's  life,  were  cmelly  enforced ; 
and  when  she  released  these  prisoners,  it  was  on  condition  that 
th^  prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband.  Miss  Strieklaiid  thus 
doses  her  interesting  biography  of  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
Queen  of  England : — "Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  is  among  the  very  few 
women  who  have  atoned  for  an  ill-spent  youth  by  a  wise  and 
benevolent  old  age.  As  a  sovereign  she  ranks  among  the  greatest 
of  female  rulers." 

ELEANOR 

Of  England,  suruamcd  the  Saint,  was  the  daughter  of  Berenger, 
the  fifth  CSount  of  Pirovencc.  In  the  year  1286,  she  became  the  wife 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  afterward  the  mother  of  Edwsdnd 
the  First.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  entered  the  nunnery 
at  Amljresbiiry,  ajid  lived  tluro  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Her 
prayers  were  reputed  to  have  tlie  power  of  i)erforming  miracles. 

ELEONORE   OF  TOLEDO, 
Baught^  of  Penor  of  Toledo^  Viceroy  of  Naples,  was  bom  In 
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tbe  year  and  Bliewed,  even  when  a  child,  marks  of  au  extra- 
ordinary mind.  In  1543,  she  married  Goamos  the  First*  a  MedicL 

Her  husband  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  though  already  six 
years  a  ruling  prince.  He  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany 
after  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  iii  the  vear  1533,  and  found 
])imself  now  constantly  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  tlie  Stroszi, 
the  hcreditarj'  enemies  of  his  house.  Bloody  and  terrible  were  the 
battles  fonght  in  this  struggle;  but  Eleonore  never  left  the  side 
of  her  husband,  even  during  the  hottest  encounters  of  the  fight. 
Her  extraordinary  courage  contributed  greatly  to  the  termination 
of  the  war;  for,  one  day  while  riding  with  an  escort  of  only  fifteen 
horsemen,  she  met  the  leader  of  the  hostile  forces,  Philip  Strozzi, 
with  a  force  of  forty-five  horsemen,  reconnoitering  the  camp.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  she  threw  herself  upon  them,  cut  them 
to  pieces,  and  made  StroEzi  prisoner.  Philip  knew  that  no  prisoner 
had  hitherto  been  spared,  and,  in  order  to  escape  an  ignominious 
death  upon  the  scatFold,  conmiittcd  suicide  in  prison.  This  sad 
event  induced  Eleonore  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  promise 
that  henceforth  he  would  spare  the  lives  of  his  prisoners.  Eleonore 
also  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  war  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
storming  and  taking  of  Sienna.  She  afterwards  urged  her  husband 
to  have  himself  crowned  a  king,  but  in  this  he  failed.  Pius  the 
Fifth  finally  changed  his  title,  Duke  of  Florence,  faito  that  of  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany. 

Eleonore's  ambition  being  now  satisfied,  she  devoted  the  rest  of 
her  life  to  encourage  education,  tlie  fine  arts,  and  benevolent 
institntions.  The  exact  time  of  her  decease  is  not  known 

ELGIVA, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  English  Princess,  who  married  Edwy,  King  of  Eng- 
land, soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  955.  She  was  within 
the  degree  of  kindred  prohibited  by  the  canon  law ;  and  the  savage 
Dnnstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excited  a  disaflbction  against  the 
king  in  consequence.  The  rebellious  party  seized  the  queen,  and 
branded  her  in  the  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  hoping  to  destroy 
her  beauty,  then  carried  her  into  Ireland  to  remain  there  in  exile ; 
while  Edwy  consented  to  a  divorce.  Elgiva,  having  completely 
recovered  from  her  wounds,  was  hastening  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  was  bar- 
barously murdered. 

ELISABETH, 

"Wife  of  Zacharias,  and  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  St.  Luke 
says  that  she  was  of  the  danghters  of  Aaron,  of  the  race  of  priests. 
Her  ready  fhith,  and  rejoicing  acknowledgment  of  the  **Lord"  shew 
the  warm  soul  of  a  pious  woman.  "Elisabeth  was  filled  with  the 
Hjly  Ghost;"  that  is,  inspired  to  understand  that  her  young  cousin, 
Mary  the  virgin,  would  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  Thus 
was  the  Saviour  foretold,  welcomed  and  adored  by  a  woman,  befbre 
he  had  taken  the  form  of  humanity.  This  tender  sensibility  to 
di\ine  truth,  when  mysteriously  manifested,  has  never  been  thus 
fully  understood,  and  fondly  cherished,  by  any  man.  Do  not  these 
examples  shew,  conclusively,  that  the  nature  of  womau  is  most  in 
hamiony  with  heavenly  things?  See  St.  Liike^  chap»  L 
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E  L  I  S  A  B  K  T  U 

Of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Elisabeth  Wood- 
Tllle,  was  bom  February  lltli.,  lUiG.  When  about  ten  years  old, 
she  was  betrothed  to  Charles,  t'klcst  son  of  LoniB  the  Eleventh 
of  Fnwce;  but  when  the  time  for  the  marriage  approached,  the 
contract  was  broken  by  Louis,  demanding  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
in  marriage  for  the  dauphin.  This  so  enraged  her  father,  that  the 
agitation  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death.  Ailer  the  decease  of 
£dward,  Elisabeth  shared  her  mother's  trials,  and  her  grief  and 
resentment  at  the  murder  of  her  two  young  brothers  by  Richard 
the  Third.  She  remained  with  her  mother  for  some  time  in  sanc- 
tuary, to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  her  uncle;  and  while  there, 
was  betrothed  to  Henry  of  Richmond.  Bat  in  March,  1183,  they 
were  ohliged  to  surrender  themselves ;  Elisabeth  was  separated  from 
her  mother,  and  r(m'ed  to  acknowlcdi^c  herself  the  illegitimate  cliild 
of  Edward  the  Fourtii.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  the  tjiieen  of  Richard 
the  Thii'd,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  marry  his  niece, 
Elisabeth,  which  caused  so  much  excitement  in  the  imblic  mind, 
that  Richard  was  obliged  to  disavow  the  report.  Elisabeth  heraelf 
shewed  such  an  aversion  to  her  uncle,  that  she  was  e(»nfined  iu 
the  castle  of  Sheritf  llutton,  in  Yorkshire.  After  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  August  22ik1.,  14^5,  in  which  Richard  the  Third  was  slain, 
Heniy  of  Richmond  was  declared  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  and  on  January  18th.,  1486,  he  wius  married  to  the 
Princess  Elisabeth — thus  uniting  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Elisabeth  was  the  mother  of  several  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  married,  in  1501,  Katharine  of  Arragou, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Arthur  dying  live  months  after  his  marriage.  Elisabeth  died,  Feb- 
ruary nth.,  1503,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  She 
was  u  gentle,  pious,  and  well-beloved  princess,  and  deeply  lamented 
by  her  husband,  although  his  natural  reserve  led  him  often  to  be 
accused  dlT  coldness  towards  her.  She  was  yery  beautiAil 

ELIZABETH,  CHARLOTTE, 

Duchess  of  Orleans,  only  daughter  of  the  Elector  Charles  Louis, 
of  the  Palatinate,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  in  1052.  She  was  a 
princess  of  distinguished  talents  and  character,  and  lived  half  a 
century  In  Uie  court  of  I<ouis  the  Fourteenth,  without  changing 
her  German  habits  for  French  manners.  Educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  at  the  court  of  her  aunt,  afterwards  the  Electoress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  married  Duke  Philip  of  Orleans, 
from  reasons  of  state  policy.  She  was  without  personal  charms, 
but  her  understanding  was  strong,  and  her  character  unaffected; 
and  she  was  characterized  by  liveliness  and  wit.  Madame  de  Main- 
tcnon  wa.s  her  implacable  enemy;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
attracted  by  her  integrity  and  frankness,  her  vivacity  and  wit.  She 
often  attended  him  to  the  chase.  She  preserved  the  highest  respect 
for  tiic  literaiy  men  of  Germany,  particularly  fbr  Leibnitz,  whose 
correspondence  with  the  French  literati  she  promoted.  She  died 
at  St.  Cloud  in  1722.  She  has  described  herself  and  her  situation 
with  a  natural  humour,  perfectly  original,  iu  her  German  letters. 
Which  fbrrn  an  interesting  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  court  gf 
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Louis  the  Fuurtecnth.  The  most  valuable  of  her  letters  are  con- 
tained in  the  <<Llfe  and  Character  of  the  Dacheaa  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte of  Orleans,"  hy  Professor  Schatz»  Leipsic,  1820. 

ELIZABETH,  CHRISTINA, 

Wife  of  Frederic  tlie  Second  of  Prussia,  Princess  of  Brunswick- 
WolfcnbUttcl,  was  bora  in  1715,  at  Brunswick;  married  in  1733; 
and  died  in  1797.  Being  eompellcd  to  this  mairiage,  Frederic  lived 
separate  from  her  during  liis  whole  lif{'.  But  on  his  ascending  the 
throne  in  1740,  he  gave  her  proofs  of  his  esteem,  and  on  his  death 
ordered  her  revenue  of  forty  thousand  crowns  to  be  increased  to 
fifty  thousand ;  "for,"  said  he,  <*daring  my  whole  reign  she  has 
never  given  me  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfiiction.'*  Half  of  her 
income  she  appropriated  to  benevolent  piii'poses.  She  translated 
sevi'ial  Gcnnaii  works  into  French  ;  and  wrote  in  French,  "La  Sage 
Kevoiution;"  "Meditalioa  a  I'OccjU'^ion  du  Kenouvellemeut  de  FAu- 
B^,  sur  les  Soins  que  le  Providence  ponr  les  Hnmains,  etc.;** 
"Reflexions  ponrtous  les  Jonrs  dc  la  Scmainc;"  "Reflexions  sur  I' 
Ktat  des  AJairs  publiqaes,  en  1778,  address^  aux  Personnes 
craeutives." 

ELIZABETH   OF  AUSTRIA, 

Daugutek  of  the  Emperor  Maxunilian  the  Second,  and  wife  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  King  of  ^nce,  was  married  at  M^zieres,  Nov. 
2Gth.,  1570.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  womon  of  her  time  ; 
but  her  virtue  even  surpassed  her  beauty.  The  jealousy  of  the 
queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the  influence  she  possessed 
over  the  mind  of  her  son,  prevented  Elizabeth  from  having  any 
share  in  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  tumulttions  reign  of  Chariea 
the  Ninth. 

The  deplorable  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  afiVeted  her  extremely  ; 
tliough  she  waii  not  iuibrmed  of  it  till  the  morning,  lest  her  oppositiou 
shoold  inflncnce  the  king. 

She  was  gentle  and  patient,  and  devoted  herself  entirety  to  do- . 
mestic  concerns.  Warmly  attached  to  the  king,  during  his  illness, 
she  spent  all  the  time,  when  she  was  not  attending  on  him,  in 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Thus  slie  always  preserved  his  affection 
and  esteem;  and  he  often  said, that  he  might  boast  of  having  the 
most  discreet  and  virtuou«f  wife,  iiot  only  in  whole  France,  or  in 
all  Europe,  but  in  the  whf)U'  world. 

Elizabeth  wrote  two  books:  one  "On  the  Word  of  God;"  the 
other,  '*0n  the  principal  events  that  happened  during  her  residence 
in  France."  After  the  death  of  tlic  king,  her  husband,  she  retired 
to  Vienna,  wlierc  she  died,  in  li>92,  at  the  age  Of  thirty -eight,  in  a 
couveut  of  her  own  foumlation. 

ELIZABETH    OF  FRANCE, 

Daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
was  born  at  Fontaincbleau,  in  liA.'y.  She  wxis  the  destined  wife  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  j  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  liis  prema- 
ture death.  Elizabeth  was  then  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of 
Spain ;  and  though  they  were  mutually  attached  to  each  other,  she 
was  compelled,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance,  to  marry  his  father, 
Philip  the  Second,  who  became  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mary.  Dou  Carlos  ucver  forgave  this  iujury  i  aud  havin|^  ex- 
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pressed  his  sentiincnts  too  freely,  was  murdered,  probably  by  the 
command  of  his  father,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  KUzabeth  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  flite  of  Don  Carlos  {  she  died,  in  childbed, 
ten  weeks  after  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  She  ieft  two 
daughters. 

ELIZABETH  FETROWNA. 

Tme  second  daughter  of  Czar  Peter  the  Qreat,  was  placed  on  the 

throne  of  Pussiu  by  the  revohition  of  1741.  She  was  born  in  1709, 
and  was  extromily  bcuntifnl.  This,  as  well  as  her  exalted  rank 
and  large  dowry,  occasioned  her  several  oflcrs;  but  she  refused 
them  all,  and  died  unmarried.  Dnring  the  life  of  her  fhther,  Peter 
the  First,  negotiations  commenced  for  her  marriage  with  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  but  were  not  adopted  by  the  court  of  Fra:ioe.  By  the 
will  of  Catharine,  Elizabeth  was  betrothed  to  Charle.^  Augustus, 
Bishop  of  Lubec,  Duke  of  Slcswick  and  Holstcin,  and  brother  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  died  before  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Second,  she  was  demanded 
by  Charles,  Margrave  of  Anspaeh;  in  1741,  by  the  I'ersian  tyrant, 
Kouli  Khan ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  regent  Ann  en- 
deavoured to  force  her  to  espouse  Pnnce  Louis  of  Brunswick,  for 
whom  she  had  a  settled  aversion.  From  the  period  of  her  acces- 
sion she  renounced  all  tln^u^xhts  of  marriage,  and  adopted  her  nephew 
Peter.  Her  dislike  to  inarriaiire  did  not  i)roeeed  from  any  avensioa 
to  the  other  sexj  for  she  would  frequently  own  that  she  was  never 
hap]>y  but  when  she  was  in  love.  The  same  warmth  of  temper 
carried  her  to  extremes  of  devotion ;  and  she  was  scrupulously  ex- 
act in  her  annual  confessions,  expressed  the  utmo.st  contrition  for 
her  numerous  transgressions,  and  adhered  to  the  minutest  c«remome8 
and  ordinances  of  the  church. 

She  is  generally  styled  the  humane  Elizabeth,  as  she  made  a 
vow  upon  her  accession  to  inflict  no  capital  punishments  during  her 
reign;  and  in  reported  to  have  shed  tears  upon  the  news  of  every 
victory  gained  by  her  troops,  from  the  reflection  that  it  could  not 
have  been  obtained  without  great  bloodshed.  But,  although  no 
criminal  was  formally  executed  in  public,  yet  the  state  prisons  were 
filled  with  ^^Tetchcd  suflerers,  many  of  whom,  unheard  of  and  un- 
known, perished  in  damp  and  uiiwliolesoine  dungeons.  The  state 
inquisition,  or  secret  committee,  appointed  to  judge  persons  suspected 
of  liigh  treason,  had  constant  occupation  during  her  reign;  many 
on  the  slightest  suspicion  were  secretly  tortured,  and  many  expired 
under  the  knout.  But  the  transaction  that  reflects  the  deepest  dis- 
grace on  her  reigii  was  the  public  punishment  of  two  ladies  of  rank, 
the  Countesses  ^estuchef  and  Sapookin,  who  each  received  fifty- 
strokes  of  the  knout  in  the  open  square  of  St.  Petersburg ;  theur 
tongues  were  then  cut  out,  and  they  were  banished  to  Siberii\. 
Madame  Sapookin,  who  was  thought  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Russia,  was  accused  of  carrying  ou  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Che  French  ambassador;  but  her  real  crime  was,  her  having  com- 
mented too  freely  on  the  amours  of  the  Empress. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  *25th.  of  December,  1761,  in  the  twenty-hrst 
year  of  her  reign,  and  the  hity-tliird  of  her  age. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ivan,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great* 
and  rightful  liehr  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  was  kept  by  her  in  strict 
confinementk 
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ELIZABETH,    PHILIPPINE    MARIE  HELE^^E, 
OF    FRANCE,  MADAME, 

Sister  of  Louis  tlie  Sixteenth,  was  born  at  Versailles,  May  23rd., 
1764,  and  perished  by  the  guillotine,  May  10th.,  1794.  She  was 
the  youngest  child  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  his  second  wife, 
Jofiephlne  of  Smcony,  who  died  when  Elisabeth  was  bat  three  years 
old.  She  received  an  excellent  education,  and  her  acquirements 
were  considerable.  Hor  proposed  union  with  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
Infant  of  Spain,  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was 
never  concluded.  When  the  private  establishment  of  Elizabeth  was 
fixed,  ehe  receiyed  twenty-five  thousand  francs  aDnttally  for  the 
purchase  of  diamonds ;  but  she  requested  that  this  sum  should  be 
paid  for  six  years  to  a  young  favourite,  whose  poverty  prevented 
her  marriage.  The  revolution  destroyed  her  happiness :  but,  during 
an  its  scenes  of  tenor,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  brotner  the  king 
and  his  family.  She  attended  him  everywhere,  and  often  inspired 
him  with  firmness.  When  mistaken  for  the  Queen,  June  20th.,  1792, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "Down  witli  the  Austrian  woman  1"  and  the 
mob  were  about  to  kill  her.  An  oliicer  of  the  guard  corrected 
the  mistake,  when  she  said  calmly,  **Why  undeeeive  them?  .  You 
m^ht  liavo  spared  them  a  greater  crime." 

She  was  confined  with  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple,  where 
.she  devoted  herself  to  her  fellow-prisoners.  On  the  evening  of 
Hay  9th.,  1794,  Elizabeth  was  led  trom  the  Temple  to  the  Oon- 
cieii^rie,  and  tried  for  carrying  on  a  corrcspondenco  with  her 
brother.  When  asked  her  name  and  rank  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  May  lOtli.,  ^hc  replied  with  dignity,  "I  am  Elizabeth  of 
France,  the  aunt  of  your  king."  This  bold  answer  tilled  the  judges 
with  astonishment  Twenty-four  others  were  sentenced  with  her, 
and  she  had  to  witness  the  execution  of  them  all.  She  met  death 
calmly,  without  uttering  a  single  complaint  against  her  judges. 

Thuugh  not  beautiful,  Elizabeth  was  very  attractive  and  lovely. 
She  was  modest  and  timid  in  prosi>erity,  but  caUu  and  courageous 
in  adveisity.  Her  character  was  spotless. 

ELIZABETH,   QUEEX   OF  ENGLAND, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eif^hth,  by  his  second  wife,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  born  September  7th.,  1533.  Upon  the  king's  niarriago 
with  Jane  Symour,  in  1535,  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  with  her 
half-sister  Mary;  and  the  succession  to  the  crown  established  on 
the  king's  issue  by  his  thirtl  wife.  Her  mother,  at  her  death,  had 
earnestly  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  a  great  re- 
former, and  atlerwards  Arelibishop  of  Canterbur>' ;  wlio  had  the 
charge  of  her  education,  and  instructed  her  careftilly  in  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  Christian  religion.  She  spent  her  youth  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  private  person,  and  was  unmolested ;  but,  when  her  sister 
Mary  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
being  coneerncd  iu  Lady  Jane  Grey's  promotion ;  and  in  March, 
1557,  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  came  near  losing  her  life,  for 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  against  her,  supposing  popery  but  half  re- 
established while  she  lived ;  but  Philip  of  Spain,  Maiy's  husband, 
interceded  for  her,  and  saved  her.  For  as  Philip  and  Mary  had 
no  children,  he  eonsldered  that  if  Elizabeth  were  removed,  the 
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crown  of  England,  after  Mar}  *s  death,  would  pass  to  Mary  of 
Scotland,  who  had  just  married  the  dauphin  of  France.  And  his 
hatred  of  France  proved  stronger  than  his  zeal  for  his  religion. 
Nevertheless,  Elisabeth  underwent  great  sufferings  and  ill-treatment 
during  her  sister's  reign. 

Elizabeth  began  to  reign  in  1558.  She  wns  then  twcntj'-fivc,  and 
highly  accomplished.  Her  person  was  graceful,  her  carriage  noble 
and  majestic,  and  though  her  features  were  not  regular,  yet  her 
ftJr  complexion,  her  lostrons  eyes,  and  intelligent  anunated  esqsres- 
sion,  scarcely  suffered  smaller  imperfections  to  be  observed.  She  was 
endowed  with  great  talents,  enlarged,  cultivated,  and  refined  by 
education.  She  wrote  letters  in  English  and  Italian  at  thrirteen; 
and,  before  bhe  was  seventeen,  was  perfect  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Ffench,  and  not  unacquainted  with  other  European  languages. 
She  also  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  liistory,  divinity,  poetry,  and 
music,  and  everything  that  could  imj)r()ve  or  adorn  the  mind. 

Her  first  object  after  her  accession,  was  to  restore  the  Trotestant 
religion ;  to  this  she  was  ted  by  interest  as  well  as  principle,  for 
she  clearly  perceived,  if  she  professed  Popery,  that  she  most 
allow  her  father's  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arrngon  to  be  void, 
and  consequently  herself  illcgitiniate ;  and  this  would  have  an- 
nulled her  pretensions  to  the  crown,  hlie  has  been  strongly  sus- 
pected by  some  of  an  inclination  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
but  there  Is  no  proof  of  this.  Indeed  she  was  the  real  foundress 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  as  it  now  exists.  True,  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  her  counsellor  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh ; 
still  Elizabeth  herself  always  held  the  reins  of  government  over 
the  church,  as  well  as  over  the  state ;  and  what  she  founded  and 
upheld  steadily  for  fifty  years*  must  have  been  eonAxnnable  to  her 
own  faith. 

The  queen,  while  she  was  a  princess,  bad  a  private  proposal  of 
marriage  (fom  the  King  of  Sweden ;  but  she  declared  '*she  could  not 
change  her  condition,"  though  it  was  then  very  disagreeable.  Upon 
her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain,  her  late  sister's  hnsband, 
made  an  oft'er  of  himself  to  her,  which  she  declined.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  her  reign,  the  house  of  commons  addressed  her, 
and  represented  to  her  how  necessary  it  was,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  nation,  that  she  should  think  of  marrj  ing.  She  replied, 
•*That  by  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  she  was  married  to  her 
people,  and  her  subjects  were  to  her  instead  of  cliildreu ;  tliat  they 
should  not  want  a  successor  when  she  died ;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  should  be  very  well  contented  to  have  her  tomb  stone  tell 
posterity,  'Here  lies  a  queen,  who  reigned  so  long,  and  lived  and 
died  a  virgin.'"  Several  matches  were  aftenvards  proposed  to 
her  by  her  people,  and  many  distinguished  personages  were  desi- 
rous of  uniting  themselves  to  this  illustrious  princess,  hut  she 
maintained  her  celibacy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth,  by  the  advice  of  her  council, 
began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Mary,  the  young 
queen  of  that  country,  was  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the  crown 
of  England ;  and  as  the  zealous  Bomanists  considered  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  her  succession  as  rendered  invalid  by 
the  papal  excommunication  she  had  undergone,  they  regarded 
Mary  as  the  true  sovereign  of  England.  In  accordance  with  this 
Idea,  when  Queen  Maiy  diedt  ^'I^  of  Scotland  and  her  hoshand, 
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the  Dauphin  of  France,  openly  assumed  fhe  arras  and  title  of 
English  royalty.  This  act  of  hostility  Elizabeth  never  forgot.  When 

Maiy  rotunu'd  to  Scotl;ni'1,  sonio  inctiVctual  attempts  were  made 
to  iiiduco  KUzabeth  to  iccogni/e  her  as  presumptive  successor  to 
the  Eugiibli  throne ;  but  Elizabeth  then,  as  ever  afterwards,  displayed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor.  The  matter 
was  suflPercd  to  rest,  and  the  two  queens  lived  together  in  apparent 
amity.  The  Queen  of  Enfrland  always  evinced  a  weak  joalctusy 
of  Mark  's  superior  peroonai  charms,  and  attempted  a  rivalry  iu  that 
respect,  as  mean  as  it  was  hopeless.  Another  weakness  of  hers  was 
a  propensity  to  adopt  eourt  fkvourites,  whom  she  selected  rather 
on  account  of  their  extenial  accomplishments  than  their  merit.  This 
foible  was  soineiinii's  (Ictriinciital  to  her  state  atTairs;  though  she 
generally  ^^avc  her  ministers  and  counsellors,  wiio  were  chosen  for  • 
their  real  merit,  a  due  superiority  in  business  affiUrs  over  her 
favourites. 

One  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  these,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  obtained  a  great  asc<.mdancy  over  her,  aspired  to  her  hand; 
hut  she  checked  his  presumption,  and  proposed  him  as  a  husband 
to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  whom  she  had  thwarted  in  every  attempt 
she  made  to  ally  herself  to  a  foreign  potentate.  But  wlien  Mary 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  this  ))n)p')sal,  Elizabctli  in- 
terfered and  prevented  her  rival  from  taking  away  her  favourite, 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  also  fomented  those  political  dis- 
sensions  whi(;h  gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet. 

In  15r.8,  Mary  tied  from  Scotland,  and  took  rcfiige  in  England, 
having  previously  informed  Elizabeth  of  her  determination.  The 
£ngU.sh  queen  resolved  to  detain  her  rival  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment; in  consequence  of  whicli  two  or  three  rebellions  were  excited 
by  the  Catholics  of  I-jigland,  but  these  were  soon  quelled  by  the 
promjit  measures  of  Kii/abiTli. 
•  The  Puritan  party  began  at  this  time  to  give  the  queen  some 
uneasiness;  for  with  a  hanghty  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  a 
idea  of  her  prerogative,  she  wais  greatly  offended  by  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty  which,  from  their  earliest  rise,  marked  the  I'tiritana. 
Elizabeth,  liowever,  understood  so  well  the  art  of  making  conces- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  of  supporting  her  dignity,  that  though 
she  ruled  her  people  with  a  rigorous  hand,  she  always  retained 
their  contidence  and  atTcction.  Her  wise  frugality  iMcveiited  her 
from  being  bnrdeiis-ome  to  the  iiafion  ;  iuu\  she  is  a  singnlar  instance 
of  a  sovereign  wiio  returned  a  portion  of  the  people's  grants.  The 
principal  pecuniary  cause  of  complaint  in  her  reign  arose  from  her 
custom  of  rewarding  her  courtiers  with  monopolies. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  contention  between  feminine 
weiikncss  and  the  political  prudence  of  Elizabeth,  was  her  conduct 
with  respect  to  her  suitor,  the  Duke  d*Anjou,  youngest  brother  of 
Cliarles  the  Ninth  of  France.  This  prince,  about  twenty-five  years 
younger  than  herself,  liad  been  encouraged  to  come  over  to 
England,  to  prosecute  his  courtship  in  person.  The  negotiations  tor 
the  nuirriiige  were  nearly  completed  j  and  the  queen  was  seen,  in 
public,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  put  it  on  his,  as  a 
])ledgc  of  their  union.  At  length,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
giv:it  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  she  sud<lenly  broke  olF 
tiic  aifair,  and  sent  back  the  cm'aged  prince  to  his  government  of 
the  Netherlands. 
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'  In  1586,  Elizabeth  openly  defied  the  hoAtllity  of  Spain,  by  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  revolted  Low  Countries,  by  which  she  bound 

herself  to  assist  them  with  a  considerable  force,  on  condition  of 
having  some  ports  in  her  hands  for  her  security.  Siie  refused  llio 
offer,  which  was  twice  made,  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces, 
but  ttipnlated  for  the  admission  of  her  general  into  the  coancil  cf 
the  states.  The  person  she  chose  for  this  high  trust,  was  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  avIhj  did  little  honour  to  her  clioiee.  She  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  powerful  armament  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  ^Francis  Drake.  She  likewise  made  a 
league  of  mutnal  defence  with  James,  King  of  Scotland,  whose 
ft'iendship  she  courted,  while  she  kept  his  nmther  iniprisoued. 

In  lj«G,  a  cons})iracy  was  formed  against  the  life  of  Eli/.aheth, 
the  detection  of  which  had  veiy  important  consequences.  Ballard, 
a  Catholie  firiest,  induced  Anthony  Babington,  a  Derbyshire  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  to  undertake  the  queen's  assassination,  lie  was 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Mary  was  aware  of  the  intended  nmrdcr  of  Klizalieth. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  letters  of  Mary  found,  w  hich  rendered 
her  participation  in  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  judicial 
proof.  Fourteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
Mary  was  tried  and  condeninecl  to  death.  Elizabeth,  though  con- 
senting to  her  execution,  practised  all  the  artilice  and  dissimulation 
which  belonged  to  her  character,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
odium  of  putting  to  death  a  <iuceii  and  a  near  kinswoman.  She 
wept  and  lamented  as  thou^rh  she  had  lost  a  dear  friend;  she 
stormed  at  her  council,  and  inliicted  on  her  secretary,  Davison^ 
who  had  sent  off  the  warrant,  a  ruinous  iine. 

The  next  great  event  of  this  reign  was  the  expedition  sent  against 
Enfcland,  by  the  Spaniards.  A  large  fleet,  the  Invincible  Armada, 
as  it  was  called,  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  1588,  and  presented  a 
more  formidablo  spectacle  in  the  English  Cliaimel  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  many  centuries.  Elizabeth  exerted  all  her  energy  to 
infhse  confidence  in  her  subjects.  She  rode  on  horseback  through 
the  camp  at  Tilbury,  with  a  cheerful  and  undaunted  denu-anour, 
and  addre.^M'd  the  lnjo})S  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  hero.  Ibippily 
the  Engli>h  fleet,  aided  by  the  winds,  conquered  the  invincible 
armada,  before  it  reached  the  coast.  Elizabeth  also  assisted  Henzy 
tiie  Fourth  of  Navarre,  to  obtain  posscs>i{)n  of  the  throne  of  France, 

In  tliese  enterprises  by  land  and  sea,  the  pnllant  Robert  Devercux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  distinguished  himself  very  nmch.  On  the  death  of 
Leicester,  he  liad  succeeded  m  his  place  In  the  estimation  of  the 
queen;  and  his  splendid  qnalities  and  heroic  valour  seemed  to 
justify  her  partiality.  Her  partiality,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  assertiiifT  her  own  difrnily;  and  once,  when  in  the  heat  of 
debate  lie  iiad  turned  his  back  upon  her,  she  resented  tlic  atfront 
by  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  She  afterwards  mollified  his  deeply- 
injured  }iride,  and  sent  him  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord -lieutenant. 
Through  his  mismannfrcmcnt  the  expedition  failed.  Upon  his  un- 
]>ermitted  return  to  ju>tify  himself,  she  at  flrst  received  him  fxra- 
dously ;  but  atler  a  few  hours  of  reflection  her  conduct  changed 
SO  toward  him,  that  lie  became  really  ill.  This  roused  the  pity 
of  the  queen,  who  sent  her  physician  to  him  with  kind  messages. 
After  his  recovery,  lie  a^ain  lost  lier  favour,  and  urged  by  his 
eucioics  aud  iiis  owu  impetuous  temper,  Essex  broke  out  iu  open 
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rebellion  against  Ills  sovereign.  Elisabetht  after  s  long  dciavr 
signed  Us  death-warrant  with  the  most  pidnM  felnctance.  He 

was  executed  in  1600. 

In  1601,  Elizabeth  held  a  conference  with  Sully,  who  came  from 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
new  qrstem  of  European  power,  which  was  to  produce  a  lasting 
peace.  Sully  returned  much  Impressed  by  the  solidity  and  enlarge- 
ment of  her  views.  See  never  was  more  respected  abroad,  or  more 
beloved  and  cherished  by  her  subjects,  than  just  at  the  termination 
of  her  reign.  But  the  last  scene  was  darkened  by  a  deep  melan- 
choly, and  she  died  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  despondency. 

An  incident  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Essex  has  been  suggested 
as  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  had  given  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge 
of  her  affection,  promibing  him  at  sight  of  it  a  favourable  hearing, 
with  whatever  offences  he  might  be  cluu^y^  Ailer  his  condem- 
nation, Essex  had  sent  this  ring  to  the  queen  by  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  her  husband,  an  enemy 
of  the  Earl,  to  retain  the  pledge.  On  her  death-bed,  the  countess 
sent  for  the  queen,  and  revealed  the  secret  to  her,  entreating  her 
pardon.  The  queen,  in  a  violent  rage,  shook  the  dying  conntess 
In  her  bed,  exclaiailng»  <*that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never 
conld." 

From  this  time  she  rejected  all  consolation,  refused  food,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  passed  days  and  nights  without 
changing  her  place.  Nature,  at  length,  began  to  sink;  and  a3 
her  end  drew  near,  she  was  urged  to  declare  her  successor.  Slic 
said  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  and  would  have  none  but  a 
king  to  succeed  her;  and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  King  of  Scoto?  She  died  March  24tb.,  1602,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth  was  rather  noble  as  a  queen,  than  amiable  as  a  woman. 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  highly  admired  her,  gave  her  a 
place  among  the  only  three  persons  then  living  who  deserved  to 
retgn— the  other  two  were  himself  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  Tho 
character  of  this  great  queen  has  been  misunderstood,  because  siie 
has  been  judged  as  a  woman  rather  than  as  a  sovereign.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  she  voluntarily  relinquished  the  ei\)oyment 
of  domestic  life,  where  woman's  nature  is  most  truly  and  beauti- 
fhlly  displayed,  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  state 
and  the  happiness  of  her  people.  She  should  therefore  be  judged 
as  a  ruler;  only  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  higher 
degree  of  moral  power  ought  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  woman, 
in  whatever  f?tatioh  she  occupies,  than  is  manifested  by  man.  It 
WAS  this  moral  sense  in  which  Eli7.abeth  excelled  all  the  kings  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  her  own  day,  that  made  her 
power  and  her  glory.  This  intuitive  wisdom  guided  her  in  the 
choice  of  able  counsellors,  and  kept  her  true  to  the  best  interests 
of  her  subjects ;  and  Inspired  her  to  preserve  the  manners  of  her 
court  in  that  chastity  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  highest  genius 
as  well  as  the  purest  jiat  riot  ism. 

EUzabeth  was  herself  fond  of  learning,  and  no  mean  scholar  in 
her  attainments.  She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  and  translated 
ftom  that  language  Into  Latin,  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  two  ora- 
tions of  Isocrates,  and  a  play  of  P'uripides;  she  also  wrote  a  **Com- 
mentaiy  on  Plato."    From  the  Latin,  she  translated  "ik>ethius' 
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CoiMolatioiis  of  Philofiopliy ;"  '•Sallnft'fe  Jugoftliiftii  War;"  and  a 

part  of  "Horace's  Art  of  Poetry."   In  the  "Royal  and  Noble  Authors 

of  Lord  Orford,"  may  be  found  a  catalogue  of  translations  fruni 
the  French,  prayers,  meditations,  speeches  in  Parliament,  ajid  letters, 
which  testify  sufUcieutly  to  the  learning  and  general  capacity  of 
Elizabeth.  She  was  also  skilled  in  the  art  of  poetry.  Being  pressed 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  during  the  life  of  her  sister  ^farv,  while  she 
was  undergoing  grcut  porsct-ntiDii,  to  delare  her  oiunion  concerning 
the  real  preseacc  of  Christ  in  tlie  wafer,  she  answered  in  the  fol- 
lowing impromptu:— 

^'Christ  wiw  the  Word  that  tpoke  ft; 

IIo  took  the  bread  and  br  ikc  it; 
And  what  that  Word  did  make  it, 
Tliat  I  believe,  and  take  It*' 

When  she  was  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  she  composed  the  fol- 
lowing Tenes,  and  wrote  them  with  charcoal  on  a  watter:— 

**0h.  Fortune !  how  thy  restiepue  wavering  state 
Hath  frauffht  with  cares  my  trdi.bled  witti 
WitneM  this  present  prisonn,  whither  fote 

Omild  beare  me,  and  the  Joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caiiscdcst  the  pridltie  to  bo  losed 
yrom  baudes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed: 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  stralte  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  dcsefffld 
But  by  her  cnvie  ca.i  be  nothing  wroughte. 
So  Ood  Mnd  to  my  Ibet  aU  they  have  thoaghtA.** 

EuaABsn,  FanoiiBa, 

But  more  to  be  praised  thaii  her  poctr}%  is  the  encouragement 
she  gave  to  the  design  of  printing  in  English  the  large  folio  edition 
of  the  iloly  Scriptures,  known  as  "The  liishop's  Bible."  This  was 
the  best  translation  of  the  sacred  book  which  had  then  appeared. 
It  was  printed  in  15G8,  and  the  version,  made  by  order  of  King 
James  the  First,  differs  little  from  the  Bible  used  by, Elizabeth. 

That  she  did  not  conform  her  own  spirit  to  the  Gospel  reqnire- 
ments,  hut  allowed  pride,  vanity,  a  violent  temper,  and  selfishness, 
frequently  to  ohscuie  her  many  great  qualities.  Is  to  lie  regretted ; 
but,  compared  with  the  kings  her  sncces-^ors,  she  rises  so  high  above 
their  standard  of  character,  that  we  almost  forget  to  record  her 
faults.  To  quote  the  remarks  of  a  learned  historian, — "The  page 
of  history  has  seldom  to  record  a  reign  more  hooourable  to  the 
intellect  and  capacity  of  the  persoii  presiding  over  it»  than  thai  of 
Elizabeth  of  England." 

ELLET,    ELIZABETH,  F. 

Dauguter  of  Dr.  William  A.  Lummis,  a  man  honourably  distin« 
gubhed  in  his  profession,  was  bom  at  Sodns,  a  small  town  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Ucr  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Maxwell,  an  otticer  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  war;  and  thus  the  snhject  of  this  memoir  was  in 
childhood  imbued  with  patriotic  feelings,  which,  next  to  the  reli- 

Sious,  are  snre  to  nourish  in  the  female  mind  the  seeds  of  genius, 
liss  Lummis  was  early  distinguished  for  vivacity  of  Intellect  and 
a  thirst  for  learning,  which  her  subsequent  life  has  shewn  was  no 
evanescent  fancy,  but  the  natural  ^tamp  of  her  earnest  mind,  bhe 
was  married,  before  she  was  seventeen,  to  Dr.  Wliliain  fl«  Ellet,  an 
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ncconiplishcd  scholar,  and  then  riofcssor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York  city,  whither  he  remOTed  his  yonthftil  bride;^ 
There  she  hnd  such  advantages  of  study  as  she  had  never  before 
onjoyfd,  and  her  proficiency  was  rapid.  She  soon  bcg:in  to  write 
ft)r  the  periodicals;  her  first  piece,  a  poem,  appeared  in  1833  in  the 
**Americau  Ladies'  Magazine,"  published  at  Boston.  Iler  articles 
were  favourably  noticed,  and  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ellet  became  known 
anH)i;ir  literary  circles. 

In  IS.)!,  appeared  lier  translation  of  "Enphcmia  of  Messina,"  one 
of  the  most  admired  productions  of  Silvio  Telico;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  original  tragedy  from  her  pen,  "TVsresa  Gontarini," 
was  successfully  represented  in  New  York,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
western  cities.  In  the  same  year,  1835,  she  pnblished  her  "Poems 
— Translated  and  Original."  For  several  succeeding  years,  Mrs. 
Ellct  wrote  chioliy  for  periodicals;  to  the  American  Review,  she 
contributed  "Papers  on  Italian  Tragedy,"  **ItaUan  Poets,'*  «Lamar- 
tine's  Poems,'*  "Andreini's  Adam,"  etc. 

Dr.  Ellet  receiving  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Pliilosopby  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
removed  thither,  and  Mrs.  Ellet  found  herself  among  new  scenery 
and  new  Mends,  but  her  old  love  of  literature  remained  unchanged. 
Besi^los  contributing  to  the  "Xorth  American  Review,"  "Sontliem 
(Quarterly  lie  view,"  "The  Lady's  liook,"  and  other  periodicals,  in 
1841  she  produced  "The  Characters  of  Schiller,"  an  analysis  and 
criticism  of  the  principal  persons  in  Schiller's  plays,  with  an  essay 
on  Schiller's  genius,  and  translated  extracts  ft-om  his  writings.  "Jo- 
anna of  Sicily"  was  her  next  work ;  soon  followed  by  "Country 
Kanibles,"  a  spirited  description  of  the  scenery  she  has  observed  ia 
her  journeyings  through  the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  her  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  important 
work,  was  publislied  in  New  York,  "  The  Women  of  the  American 
KevolutiMH,"  in  two  volumes,  to  which  she  has  since  added  a  third. 
This  contribution  to  American  history,  mid  the  ability  with  which 
St  was  executed,  has,  deservedly,  given  Mrs.  Ellet  a  high  place 
among  female  writers.  In  1850,  she  published  "Domestic  History 
of  the  American  lievolution,"  in  one  volume,  designed  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  that  period,  to  pt>urtray,  as  far  as  possilile,  the  social 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  coluni^ts,  and  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  ])eople  during  the  war.  Another  work  of  hers,  "Pictures 
flrom  Bible  History,"  was  also  published  in  1850. 

Mrs.  Ellet  has  tried  nearly  nil  varieties  of  literature,  oriijinal  and 
translation — poetry,  essay,  criticism,  tragedy,  biography,  tiction,  his- 
tory, and  stories  for  children;  to  say,  as  we  truly  can,  that  she 
has  not  failed  in  any,  is  sufficient  praise.  Still  she  has  not,  pro- 
bal)ly,  done  her  best  in  any  one  department ;  the  concentration  of 
genius  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  jierfect  development.  She  is 
yet  young,  liopeful,  and  studious.  Sot  are  her  accomplishments 
confined  to  the  merely  literary ;  in  music  and  drawing  she  also  ex- 
cels; and  in  the  graces  that  adorn  society,  and  make  the  chann 
of  social  and  domestic  intercourse,  sho  is  emiueutly  gifted.  Hetf 
residence  is  now  hxed  iu  the  city  of  2s ew  York. 

ELLIS,   SARAH  STIGKNET, 
Was  first  known  as  a  writer  by  her  maiden  name,  Miss  Saiah 
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SHckney;  one  of  her  early  works— •*The  Poetry  of  Life**--gi\  ing 
licr  not  only  celebrity  in  this  country,  but  also  introducing  her 
favourably  to  the  reaflini^  pnMic  of  Aiiionca.  In  18:i7,  Miss  Stickncy 
was  married  to  the  Kev.  William  Eilis,  wid  -Iy  known  atul  highly 
respected  for  his  indefatigable  labours  as  a  Cliri.stian  niissionary,  to 
promote  education,  and  u  knowledge  of  tlie  trne  God  among  the 
people  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  then  just  emerging  from  the  most 
awftil  idplatry  and  barbarisui.  Mr.  KUis  was  sent  out  in  1«17,  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  he  it  was  who  established  at 
Taliiti  the  first  printing-press  ever  erected  in  the  **Green  Islands 
of  tlie  Pacific."  He  devoted  ten  years  to  this  ardnons  and  cllVctivc 
service,  and  then  returned  to  London;  and  some  years  afi' r  ilie 
decease  of  hib*  fu'st  wife,  who  had  l)een  his  laitlifiil  lu-lix  r  and 
tender  comforter  in  his  mis.sionary  trials  and  toils,  he  fuuml  in  Mis« 
Sarah  Sticlcney  a  second  partner  worthy  to  share  his  home,  and 
aid  in  the  plans,  and  sympathize  in  the  liigh  hopes  of  benefitting 
society  wh/-h  he  had  cherished.  "A  good  wife  is  from  the  Lord;" 
surely  the  man  who  hiis  been  thus  "twice  blest,'*  may  well  consider 
the  female  sex  as  deserving  peculiar  honour.  That  Mr.  Ellis  does 
consider  woman's  educatitm  and  influenee  of  paramount  importnnce 
in  the  progress  of  true  Christian  civilization,  we  infer  from  Mrs. 
Ellis's  constant  devotion  to  thi^  (•au.>o.  The  \\  \{\\  doubtless,  expres.scs 
in  her  books  the  moral  sentiments,  and  inculcates  the  jninciples 
which  her  hnsband  approves,  and  sees  verified  In  his  own  fiimily. 
Such  a  union  of  souls  as  well  as  hearts  and  hands,  gives  tlie  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  Eden  happiness  true  nmrringe  was  designed  to 
colder  on  the  human  race,  winch  our  fallen  Morid  exhibits. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  since  her  man*iagc,  lias  written  many  books,  almost 
every  year  sending  forth  a  new  one;  among  which  the  series  ad- 
dressed particidarly  to  the  women  of  this  countrj',  is  most  important. 
♦'The  Women  of  England,"  appeared  in  1838,  and  was  followed  by 
•*The  Uanghters  of  England;"  "The  Wives  of  England;"  "Hints  to 
Make  Home  Happy;"  "The  Iron  Rule;"  •*Summer  and  Winter  in 
the  Pyrenees ;"  "The  Sons  of  the  Soil "A  Voice  from  the  Vine- 
yard;"  "Family  Secrets;"  ete.,  etc.  In  considering  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  an  estimate  of  i)raise  must  be  awarded  far  beyond  that 
which  falls  to  the  more  brilliant  productions  of  the  day.  Candid 
and  conscientious,  her  principles  grounded  on  sincere  religion,  it 
feems  the  aim  of  this  excellent  woman,  to  be  humbly  useful  in  h(;r 
generation,  and  make  the  utmost  use  of  her  talents  in  doing  good. 

"The  Women  of  England,"  and  the  other  numuals  of  this  series, 
are  written  professedly  to  direct  the  young,  the  unwise,  and  the 
ignorant.  Neither  metaphysical  subtlety  nor  novelty  was  required 
to  strike  the  sage  and  th.e  philosopher.  Weil-known  truths,  and  the 
sensible  reiteration  of  useful  advice  are  plainly  set  forth,  and  the 
guide  of  the  whole  is  Chiistian  doctrine.  Such  works  must  do 
good. 

Tlie  novels  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  as  novels,  arc  not,  certainly,  of  a  high 

character.  According  to  Koeliefoucault,  there  are  two  classes  of  l>er- 
sons  unfitted  to  delineate  human  nature  ; — those  who  never  look  into 
themselves,  aud  those  who  never  look  out  of  themselves.  In  a  good 
sense,  not  an  egotistic  one,  Mrs.  Ellis  Is  of  this  latter  class.  Shu 
has  a  certain  set  of  characters,  f.amed  out  of  her  own  fancy,  noi 
found  in  the  wide  world,  and  thei^c  she  lits  into  her  moralities  aj 
is  conYcnient  fur  the  occasion. 
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Arttotically  speaking,  <«The  Poetry  of  Lift,"  to  the  t»ert  work  of 

Mrs.  Ellis;  without  much  originality  of  thoaght,  or  any  peculiar 

beauty  of  style,  ir  shews  refined  taste,  and  a  well -cultured  mind; 
and,  like  all  tlie  books  of  this  authoress,  an  attempt  at  something 
more  than  merely  pleasing,  the  wish  to  inculcate  the  purest  moraUty 
Iwsed  upon  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

ELPIS, 

A  LADY  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  families  in  Messina,  was 
the  first  wife  of  the  celebrated  Boethius,  and  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  devoted  to 
sciencOt  and  shared  his  literary  labours  with  him.  She  united  all 
the  accomplishments  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  Her  two  sons, 
Patritius  and  Hypatins,  were  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  which 
Boethius  had  also  several  times  enjoyed.  Elpis  died  before  the 
mlsfiirtnneB  of  her  husband  ftU  unon  him. 

EL  ST  OB,  ELIZABETH, 

Sister  of  William  Elstob,  and  famous  for  her  skill  in  the  Saxon 
language,  was  born  in  1683.  Her  mother,  to  whom  she  owed  the 
rudiments  of  her  extraordinary  education,  dying  when  she  was  but 
eight  years  old,  her  guardians  discouraged  her  progress  in  literaturet 
as  improper  for  her  sex ;  and,  after  her  brother's  death,  she  met 
with  so  little  patronage,  that  she  retired  to  Evesham,  in  Woreestei- 
shire,  where  she  witli  ditticulty  subsisted  by  keeping  a  school. 

Three  letters  of  hers  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  Oxford  are  extant 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  obtained 
for  her  the  queen's  bounty  towards  printing  the  Saxon  homilies; 
but,  after  the  death  of  this  queen,  (Caroline,  wife  of  George  the 
Second,)  she  was  so  low  in  her  finances,  as  to  be  forced,  though 
a  mistress  of  nine  languages,  to  become  a  governess.  For  thto  pur« 
pose  she  was  taken  into  tlie  family  of  the  Duchess- dowager  of 
Portlaud»  in  1739;  and  continued  there  tUl  she  died»  May  dOth., 
1750, 

The  homilj  of  <*St  Gregory's  Day,"  pubUdied  by  her  brother,  hai 
her  English  translation,  besides  his  Latin  one.  She  appears  to  nave 

written  the  preface  too,  in  which  she  answers  the  objections  made 
to  women's  learning,  by  producing  "that  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she 
calls  her,  Mrs.  Auna  Maria  a  bhurman.  In  ITlo  she  published  a 
**Sazoa  Grammar."  Had  her  talents  been  kindly  encouraged,  she 
wonldf  probably,  have  equalled  Madame  Dacier. 

ELS  WITH  A, 

Was  the  wife  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who,  in  one  of  lus  incognito 
Tisits  to  his  subjects,  first  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her  Ihther,  Al- 
banac,  a  chieftain  of  rank  and  power.  The  king  was  so  struck 
with  her  dignified  deportment,  and  the  grace  ami  elegance  of  her 
person,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  her,  and  soon 
after  made  her  queen,  (A.D.  868.)  Uer  after  conduct  conlirmed  his 
aflbction.  She  was  a  true  wifis  to  him,  both  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
Tersitv,  and  an  excellent  mother  to  her  children,  of  whom  seyeral 
died  in  infancy. 

Elswitha  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  husband  for  nearly  t\vcnty- 
cight  years,  duiiug  the  two  last  of  which  he  suffered  greatly  fh>m 
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a  grievous  and  distressing  mnlady;  his  exrollont  wife  «moothcd  his 
pathway  to  the  grave,  and  gladly  i^hared  with  him  in  the  pious  worlv 
of  restoring  and  patronizing  several  religions  establishments. 

A1fi*ed  di(  d  A.D.  000,  and  bequeathed  to  Queen  Elswitha  three 
towns  and  otliev  i;ni<ls  in  l?erkshii\»;  slic  had  also  other  property, 
so:rie  of  whiclj  >h*'  bestowed  on  the  nionastery  at  Glastonbury. 
She  founded  the  uljl)ey  of  St.  Mary  at  Winchester,  mentioned  by 
some  authorities  as  Nnnna^minstre,  or  New  Miustrc,  of  which  her 
granddaughter,  Eadburga,  was  made  abbess.  In  the  society  of  thi« 
excellent  and  pious  woman,  the  queen  passed  the  four  years  of  her 
widowhood,  and  died,  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  profession  and  ex- 
emplification of  the  Christian  foitb. 

Of  her  eldest  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  one  of  t)ie  most  learned  and 
remarkable  women  of  her  time,  an  account  will  be  found  further  on. 

EMBUUY,    EMMA  CATHARINE, 

Was  born  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  her  father,  Dr.  James 
R.  Manley,  was  a  di'-^ting'iushed  i)hysieian.  Miss  Mauley  began  to 
write  wlien  very  young,  iier  tirst  ctt'usions  appearing  in  the  periodicals 
of  tlie  day,  under  the  name  of  '^lanthe.^' 

In  182S,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Embniy,  of  Brooklyn;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  volume  of  her  youtlifid  compositions  was  pub- 
lished— entitled,  "Gufdo,  and  other  l*oems."  The  choice  of  subjects 
fjr  the  principal  poems  was  unfortunate.  The  writer  hud  entered 
the  circle  in  which  L.  E.  L.,  Bany  Cornwall,  and  other  English 
writers  were  then  strewing  their  flowers  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and 
genius;  no  wonder  the  delicate  blossoms  offere^l  l»y  our  young 
poetess  were  considered  merely  exotics,  which  she  liad  trained  from 
a  foreign  root ;  imitations  in  style,  if  not  In  thought 

It  is  the  natural  Impulse  of  poetic  and  ardent  minds  to  admire 
the  genius  and  glory  (if  Italy,  nud  to  turn  to  that  land  of  bright 
skies  and  passionate  hearts  f;)r  themes  of  song.  Mrs.  lunbury  did 
but  follow  the  then  expressed  opinion  of  all  European  critics,  and 
the  admitted  acknowledgment  of  most  Americans— that  the  new 
world  afforded  no  subjects  propitious  for  the  Muses. 

Mrs.  Embury  has  a  fertile  fancy,  and  her  verslfieation  flows  with 
u:icommon  ease  and  grace.  In  her  later  poems  she  has  greatly 
improved  her  style,  that  is,  she  writes  naturally,  from  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  not  from  a  model  i  and  some  of  her 
short  pieces  are  very  beautiful.  She  is,  too,  a  popidar  prose  writer; 
many  sketches  and  stories  I'mm  lier  pen  enrich  American  periodical 
literature.  She  is  also  warmly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  improving 
her  own  sex,  and  has  written  well  on  the  subject  of  '*FemaIe  Edu- 
cation." Since  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Embury  has  published  more 
prose  than  verse;  her  contributions  to  the  various  periodicals,  a- 
mount  to  about  one  hundred  and  lifty  original  tales,  besides  her 
poetical  articles,  all  written  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Her  pub- 
lished works,  during  the  same  time,  are  **Constancc  Latimer,  or  The 
Blind  Girl;"  "Pictures  of  Early  Life;"  "Nature's  Gems,  or  Ameri- 
can Wild  Flowers ;"  "The  Waldorf  Family ;"  "Glimpses  of  Home 
Life."  An  eminent  American  critic  remarks  of  Mrs.  Embury's 
wo^s— *'Her  stories  are  founded  upon  a  just  observation  of  life  al- 
though not  a  few  arc  equally  remarkable  for  attractive  invention. 
In  point  of  style,  they  often  possess  the  merit  of  graceful  and  pointed 
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diction,  and  the  leawnis  they  inculcate  are  invariably  of  a  pure 
moral  tendency.'*  Mrs.  ^buiy  has  been  very  Ibrtunate,  (we  do 

not  say  sirifriilarly  so,  because  American  marnages  are  usually  liappy,) 
in  her  manied  life.  Mr.  Embury  is  u  scholar  as  Avell  as  a  banker, 
and  not  only  has  he  the  taste  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  his  gifted 
wift,  hat  be  also  has  the  good  sense  to  encourage  and  aid  her. 
The  result  has  been  the  most  perfect  concord  in  their  domestic  as 
•well  as  literaiy  life;  the  only  aim  of  eaeh  hv'wp  to  secure  and 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  other,  the  highest  intprovenient  and  hap- 
piness of  both  hare  been  the  resnlt.  Kor  have  the  pursuits  of  lit 
eratnre  ever  drawn  Mrs.  Embnry  aside  from  her  duties  as  a  mother  i 
her  three  cliildrcn  have  been  trained  under  her  careful  supervision, 
and  her  duuirhter's  education  she  luis  entirely  conducted.  These 
traits  of  cliaracter,  corresponding  so  litly  with  the  principles  she 
has  inculcated,  increase  greatly  the  value  of  her  works  for  the 
young. 

EMMA, 

WiFB  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Otho, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  his  wife  Adelaide.  In  9}-'-l,  Lothaire 
having  taken  Verdun,  left  his  wife  there  to  guard  it,  m  ho,  the  next 
year,  was  attacked  by  a  large  army.  She  repulsed  tiicm  at  iirst, 
and  gave  her  husband  time  to  come  to  her  aid.  Lothaire  died  in 
986.  Some  writers  have  accused  Emma  and  the  Bishop  Aldeberon 
of  having  poisoned  him»  but  the  charge  has  never  been  proved. 

EMMA, 

Dauujiter  of  Kicliard  the  Second,  Duke  of  Normandy,  married 
Ethelred,  King  of  England,  with  whom  she  fled,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes.  She  afterwards  manied  Canute ;  and  when  her  son 
Edward,  called  the  ConfcFvor,  ascended  the  throne,  she  reigned 
conjointly  with  him.  Her  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  opjjosed  her; 
and  when  she  appealed  for  assistance  to  her  relation,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  she  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  that 
prelate;  a  charge  fVom  which  she  extricated  herself  by  walking 
barefoot  and  unhurt  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  alter  tlie  manner 
of  the  times,  tehe  passed  the  night  previous  to  her  trial  in  prayer, 
before  the  tomb  of  St.  Swithin ;  and  the  next  day,  she  ii])peafed 
plainly  dressed,  her  feet  and  legs  l^are  to  the  knee,  and  undenvent 
tlie  ordeal,  in  the  presence  of  the  kiti^',  her  son,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  nubility,  derffv,  and  people,  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Winchester,  lier'  innocence  proved  so  miraculous  a  preservation 
that,  walking  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she  did  not  even  per- 
ceive the  least  reflection  tVom  the  heated  irons,  (if  tlie  old  chronicle 
be  true,)  but  inquired,  after  having  passed  over  them,  when  they 
designed  to  bring  her  to  the  test. 

The  king,  stnick  with  the  miracle,  ftll  on  his  knees  before  his 
mother,  and  implored  her  pardon ;  while,  to  expiate  the  injuiy  done 
To  her  and  her  relation,  tlic  reverend  iirelate,  he  devoutly  laid  bare 
Ids  shoulders  before  the  bishop,  whom  he  ordered  to  iullict  on  him 
the  discipline  of  the  scourge. 

Emma,  however,  stripped  by  Edward  of  the  immense  treasures 
she  had  amassed,  si)ent  the  last  ten  vcars  of  her  life  in  misery,  in 
a  kind  of  prison  or  convent  at  Wincliestcr,  where  she  died  iu 
1602. 
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EKFLEDA,   AKD  ELFLEDA, 

Enfleda  was  daagbtcr  of  Kdwiu,  King  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  lady  Etbelbarga,  of  whom  some  iMurticulars  are  given  in  tliis 
work.  She  was  married,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Oswy,  who,  witli 
bis  brother  Oswin,  rnlcd  jointly  in  Xorthnnihcrland,  having  suc- 
ceeded the  father  of  Enileda  on  the  tlironc  of  tliat  kingdom,  and 
bearing  towards  her  the  relationship  of  tirst  cousins.  VVlien  Oswin 
was  afterwards  sUdn  at  Gilling,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  Queen 
Enfleda  built  a  monastery  in  eoninieniDration  of  him.  She  also 
founded  another  at  Tyncmoutli,  which  slie  dedieated  to  St.  Oswin, 
wliose  sliriae  was  there  preserved.  Erom  the  following  lines  by 
Hardinge,  it  would  appear  that  Oswy  was  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
death,  which  is  thought  to  have  taken  pUice  in  651 :— < 

"^ecn  Enflcd,  that  vran  Kfnflr  Oswy'n  wife, 

Kin?  Kdwin,  his  daughter,  full  of  poudncsse, 
For  Oswyn's  soule,  a  minster,  in  her  Ufc, 
Made  at  Tyi\emouth,  and  for  Orwv,  canselwwe, 
That  him  so  slnine  and  killed  holplesse; 
For  bhe  vvus  kyu  to  06wy  and  U8\tyn, 
As  Bede  in  chronicle  dooeth  determynt" 

Enfleda  was  a  great  patroness  of  learned  and  pious  men  of  her 
time,  and  she  devoted  much  of  her  means  to  the  advancement  of 
religion.  She  was  highly  esteemed  by  St.  Theodore,  of  Canterbury, 
and  St.  Cuthbert.  When,  after  a  reii^n  of  twenty-eight  years,  Oswy 
died,  A.D.  G70,  and  was  interred  with  regal  splendour  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Steaneshalch,  the  widowed  queen  retired  thereto,  and 
determined,  like  her  mother  Ethelbur^a,  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  works  of  charity  and  reli^Mous  exercises.  Her  daughter 
Elfleda,  who,  by  a  vow  of  the  king's,  luul  been  devoted  to  a  similar 
life,  became,  on  the  death  of  St.  Hilda,  in  G^<0,  ai)bess  of  this  mon- 
astery, and  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  descendeut  of  two  such 
illnstrions  women  as  Ethelburga  and  Enfleda.  She  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  St.  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  desig- 
nated her  "the  wisest  lady."  From  St.  Cutlil)crt  >he  received  fre- 
quent visits;  and  Pope  lionifacc  styled  her  "Killed,  handmaiden  of 
the  ecclesiastical  household.'*  She  was  the  CQun>ellor  of  princes. 
Her  brothers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  King  AlfVed,  over  whose 
death-bed  she  watched,  frequently  sought  her  advice.  Eddeas,  in 
his  life  of  Wilfred,  says  she  was  ever  the  best  adviser  and  com- 
forter of  the  whole  province ;  and  she  did  much  service  during  the 
minority  of  Osred,  her  nephew,  by  her  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  peace.  Si»e  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Steaneahalch. 

ENGLISH,  HESTER, 

A  FitKNCirwoMAX  by  extraction,  was  eminent  for  her  fine  chiro- 
graphy  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  INlfany 
of  her  performances  are  still  extant,  both  in  public  libraries  and  iii 
the  hands  of  individuals.  She  was  thought  the  most  exquisite  scribe 
of  her  age.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Kello,  a  North  Rritnu,  and  had  a  son,  who  was  educated  at 
OjUord,  and  was  mmister  of  Speckshall,  in  Suii'oifc. 
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ENNETIERES,    MARIE  D', 

A  T-EARNKD  lady  of  Tournay,  who  Wrote  many  works,  particularly 
sn  epistle  against  Turlcs,  Jews,  Luthenms^  etc^  printed  in  1539. 

EPINAT,    LOUISE  D' 

Celebrated  for  her  connection  with  Rousscuu,  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Sardieu  DesclavelleR,  who  lost  his  life  In  Flanders,  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  left  his  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. She  iTiarricd  M.  Dehilivc  do  Bellcgarde,  who  received  the 
office  of  fanner- general.  The  extravagance  of  M.  Delalive  soon 
disturbed  their  happiness,  and  his  indifference  to  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  was  eanalled  by  his  own  dissolute  life,  and  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced hers.  She  gathered  around  her  a  distinguished  circle,  which 
though  neither  brilliant  nor  renowned,  was  free  and  natural.  Here 
the  mau  of  learning  consented  to  dofif  his  philosophical  armour, 
fhrongh  which  posterity  has  found  it  so  difflcnlt  to  dlsoem  his  real 
featnres;  and  here  authors,  artists,  and  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  met  without  restraint.  Possessed  of  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion, Madame  d'Epinay  had  neither  originality  nor  imagination. 
Her  miud  was  of  that  plastic  order  which  led  ner  to  yield  to  the 
opinions  of  those  in  whose  intimacy  she  lived ;  and  she  never  at- 
tempted to  exercise  tyv^r  her  circle  a  control  for  which  her  good 
sense  told  her  she  was  little  adapted.  Hume,  Diderot,  D'lloibach, 
and  Grimm,  were  habitues  of  her  society.  It  is  to  her  councction 
with  Rousseau,  however,  that  she  owes  the  interest  attached  to  her 
name,  and  the  attention  she  excited  In  her  own  time.  The  details 
of  their  intimacy  and  quarrel  for  some  time  occupied  all  Paris. 
Madame  d'Epinay  was  constantly  engaged  in  some  literary  labour. 
In  1783,  she  wrote  ''Les  Conversations  d'Emilic,"  which  obtained 
the  prize  oflfered  hy  Monthien  for  useful  works  of  that  kind,  in 
preference  to  the  •*Ad^le  et  Theodore"  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  She 
also  wrote  ♦'Lcttres  a  mon  Fils,"  and  "Mes  Moments  Heureux."  An 
abridgmcMit  of  her  letters  and  corrcsi>ondenee,  shewing  her  relations 
with  Duclos,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  Holbach,  Lambert,  etc.,  appeared 
in  Paris,  In  ISia.  Madame  d'Epinay  died  in  1788 

ETON  IX  A, 

Wife  of  Julius  Sabinus.  a  Roman  general,  native  of  Langres, 
has  been  called  the  heroine  of  conjugal  affection.  During  the  stnigglcs 
of  Otho,  Yltelllns,  and  Vespasian,  fbr  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Sa- 
binus, who  pretended  to  trace  his  lineage  to  Julius  Cicsar  by  casting 
an  imputation  on  the  cha>;tity  of  his  grandmother,  put  in  his  claim 
to  tiic  throne.  Being  defeated,  and  an  immense  reward  oflered  for 
bis  head,  he  assembled  his  few  faithful  friends,  and  acknowledging 
his  gratitude  towards  them,  he  expressed  his  resolution  of  not  sur- 
viving his  misfortunes,  but  of  setting  his  house  on  fire  and  perishing 
in  the  flames.  They  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  at  length  were 
obliged  to  leave  hira,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives.  To  a 
IVeedman  of  the  name  of  Martial,  he  alone  imparted  bis  real  in- 
tention, which  was  to  conceal  himself  In  a  subterranean  cavern, 
which  had  communication  with  his  house.  The  superb  mansion 
of  Sabinus  was  then  set  on  tire,  and  the  report  of  his  death,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  was  sent  immediately  to  Vespasian,  aud 
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soon  reached  Eponina's  ears.    Frantic  with  grief,  she  resolved  to 

pat  an  end  to  her  life  also.  For  three  days  she  refused  every  kind 
of  nouri.shment,  when  Martial,  hearinjr  of  her  vioh'iit  sorrow,  ron- 
trived  to  disclose  to  her  the  truth,  but  aclvisi  d  her  to  continue  the 
semblance  of  grief,  lest  susi^eions  should  arise ;  but  at  night  he 
coii'Iucted  her  to  the  cavern,  which  she  left  before  daybreak. 

Frequent  were  tlie  excuses  whieli  Kjionina  mnd--  *n  hrr  friends 
for  her  ubsence.s  from  Jiome;  and  after  a  time,  >lu'  not  only  visited 
her  husbaud  in  the  evening,  but  pa&$ed  whole  days  witii  him  in 
the  cavern.  At  length  her  apprehensions  were  excfted  by  her  sitn- 
atiou ;  but  by  rubbing  a  poisonous  ointment  upon  herself,  ^lle  pro- 
duced a  swelling  in  licr  legs  and  arms,  so  that  lier  ronij>I;iirit  was 
thought  to  be  a  dropsy;  she  then  retired  to  the  cave,  ami  without 
any  medical  assistance,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  For  nearly  nine 
years  she  continued  to  visit  her  husband  in  his  solitude,  and  during 
that  period  twice  became  a  njothcr.  At  leii'ith  her  iVequent  absences 
were  noticed,  she  was  watched,  and  her  ^o^ref  ^li^co^ered. 

Loaded  with  chains,  Subiuus  was  brought  bclbre  A  espasiau,  and 
condemned  to  die.  Eponina  threw  herself  at  the  f^t  of  the  em- 
peror, and  implored  him  to  spare  her  husband;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  presented  her  two  children  to  him,  who  Joined  in  the  so- 
licitation, with  tears  and  entreaties.  Vespasian,  however,  remained 
inflexible,  and  Eponina,  rising  with  an  air  of  dignity,  said,  "Be 
assured  that  I  know  how  to  contemn  liib;  with  Sabinus  I  have 
existed  nine  years  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  with  him  I  am 
resolved  to  die."  She  perished  with  her  husband  about  seventy- 
eight  years  alter  the  Christian  era. 

EBAUSO,    CATALINA  DE, 

The  Monja  Alferez,  or  Xun- Lieutenant.  More  famou'-  women 
have  lived  than  this,  but  a  more  extraordinary  one  has  never  ]>een 
recorded.  Her  career  was  one  of  singular  adventure,  of  wild  jnis- 
sions,  of  unsparing  cruelty,  of  heroic  bravery ;  the  few  virtues  which 
palliate  her  vices  and  savage  conduct  arc  such  as  ai-e  found  to 
vindicate  the  dormant  element  in  the  breasts  of  brigands  and  pirates. 
And  it  is  not  tiie  least  sipgular  circumstance  connected  with  such 
a  history,  that  it  has  been  written  down,  detailed,  and  powerfully 
described  by  the  heroine  herself,  in  a  style  wonderftdly  vigorous, 
clear,  and  in  pure  and  classic  Spanish. 

She  was  born  in  the  city  of  Sebastian,  in  1.S85,  daughter  of  Don 
Miguel  de  Erau:io.  At  tliut  period,  wlien  tamilies  were  numerous, 
it  was  the  custom  to  dispose  of  the  girls  by  putting  them  into  the 
church.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  Donna  Catalina.  At  the  age  of 
four  years  she  was  sent  to  her  aunt,  pnoress  of  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans. She  remained  there  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  licbellious 
fancies  had  frequently  arisen  in  her  mind:  she  had  entered  her 
noviciate,  and  as  the  Ihtal  day  for  her  profession  approached,  her 
desire  for  liberty  increased,  lieing  sent  one  day  by  her  aunt  into 
the  parlour  of  that  lady  for  a  book,  she  saw  the  keys  of  the  con- 
vent lianging  on  a  nail.  In  one  moment  her  resolution  was  taken; 
the  nuns  were  all  assembled  in  the  choir  for  the  matin  service; 
she  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed,  complaining  of  indtepositton ; 
this  was  granted  her.    We  give  the  sequel  in  her  own  words: — 

♦*!  went  out  of  the  choir,  took  a  light,  went  to  the  cell  of  my 
mmt,  took  scissors,  needle  and  thread,  and  a  little  money.  I  went 
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out  of  the  convent;  1  found  myself  in  the  street,  without  knowing 
where  to  go;  that  was  no  matter;  all  I  wanted  was  liberty.  1  ran 

without  stopping,  till  I  reached  a  grove  of  chesnots.** 

Such  was  hor  escape.  She  remained  in  that  wood  three  days, 
subsisting  on  roots  and  wild  fruits.  She  made  herself  male  gar- 
ments out  of  her  petticoats,  tnt  her  hair,  and  started  forth  in  the 
character  of  man.  AlYer  going  through  varions  scenes  in  Spain ; 
meeting'  her  own  father  in  search  of  her;  acting  as  pap^o,  clerk, 
servant — always  adroit,  always  able  to  serve  herself  with  exj)edients 
■•—she  joined  an  expedition  to  the  New  World.  There  she  entered 
the  army,  and  distingaished  herself  by  the  most  daring  actions. 
She  adopted  different  names,  at  different  periods;  but  the  most 
noted  one,  that  which  she  bore  after  bein^*  made  lieutcnuiit,  wa'^ 
Alonzo  Dias.  She  gained  several  battles.  It  seems  that  licr  sense 
and  judgment  in  council  were  not  inferior  to  her  ndoubtablo 
prowess  in  the  field.  In  the  intervals  of  her  military  duty,  she 
connected  herself  with  the  most  desperate  and  vicious  Ixungs  to 
be  met  with.  Gambling,  stabbing,  robbing,  were  her  i)astin)es.  A 
curious  caprice,  which  she  diverted  herself  witli  not  nntVequently, 
was  to  gain  the  affection  of  some  yonng  lady,  by  every  art  and 
assiduity,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  to  disappear. 
It  would  be  as  impossible,  as  it  is  nndesinibic,  in  this  sketchy  tO 
detail  her  numerous  homicides  and  adventures. 

Oil  one  occasion  she  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  actually 
taken  to  the  gallows.  Even  there  no  feminine  tremors  discomposed 
her  firmness.    The  executioner  was  awkward  in  ])lacing  the  cord. 

"Put  it  on  right,  or  let  mc  alone,"  said  she;  **tliis  priest  will  do 
it  a  great  deal  better  than  youi" 

A  i>ardon  arrived  in  the  mean  time;  for  her  gallant  actions  in 
battle,  and  real  services,  produced  Ibr  her  many  protectors.  She 
traversed  every  part  of  the  Spanish  countries,  and  acquitted  herself 
in  the  most  able  manner  of  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  soldier,  and  even 
lawyer;  in  every  field  for  enterprise  she  appeared,  and  always  in 
a  distinguished  manner;  but  all  her  merits  as  an  able  man  were 
tarnished  by  a  mad  love  for  rapine,  cruelty,  gaming,  and  every 
vice  save  one,  to  which  the  soldiers  of  that  epoch  and  country 
abandoned  themselves.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  she  had  carefully 
guarded  the  knowledge  of  her  sex  ftom  everybody  until  an  exX" 
gency  occurred,  when  she  disclosed  her  real  condition.  Her  many 
deeds  of  violence  provoked  pursuit,  and  at  last  she  was  once  more 
reduced  to  take  refuge  in  a  church  at  Gnamango,  in  Peru;  the 
bishop,  a  saintly  person,  considered  ii  his  duty  to  exhort  the  crim- 
inal ;  his  tender  and  searching  admonitions  had  their  effect  on  the 
iron-hcarted  lieutenant.  She  sank  on  her  knees,  and  said,  '^Fi^er^ 
I  am  a  woman  I"   Then  followed  a  complete  confession. 

The  bishop  was  excited  by  this  strange  story ;  he  pitied  the  ul- 
fortanate  young  woman,  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who,  by  a 
dark  fatality,  had  incurred  sui  h  n  probation ;  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived signs  of  compunction  ;  these  he  fostered,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  result,  obtained  her  pardon,  and  even  a  permission  to  return 
to  Spain,  wixhout  dread  of  ecclesiastical  punishment.  One  cause 
of  hope  ibr  her  remained,  she  had  preserved  her  chastity;  and 
thus,  though  stained  with  many  crimo^  she  was  not  abandoned  to 
vice.  Iler  will  was  strong,  and  her  passions  often  violent ;  but  she 
was  nor  sensuai  or  scifibh.  Ii«vd  she  Uecu  prop^^l^'  cducOti^d,  awl 
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allowed  to  live  in  society,  she  would  probably  have  proved  a  wolnaa 

of  siipcnor  powers  of  mind,  and  hQcix  active  in  good  works  as 
she  wjus  in  evil,  when  driven  to  abandon  lier  coimtry,  aud  put  ofl' 
the  semblance  of  her  own  sex. 

Donna  Catalina  set  tail  and  arrived  at  Gadii  in  16M.  Already 
her  fame  had  preceded  her,  and  during  her  travels  through  Spain 
and  Italy  she  was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  The 
Pope,  Urban  the  Eighth,  gave  her  permission  to  retain  for  life  her 
male  attire.  The  pciiod  of  her  death  is  nnlmown ;  bat  some  docu- 
ments which  have  been  preserved  in  a  convent  at  Vera  Cruz,  testify 
that  she  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  Antonio  do  Erauso.  The  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  Pa- 
chcco,  took  hor  portrait  from  life,  when  she  was  at  Seville,  which 
is  still  preserved. 

ERDMUTIIE,    SOPHIA,  MARGRAVINE, 

Of  Baircuth,  was  bom  February  15th.,  1644.  True  devotional 
feelings  animated  her  mind  already  when  quite  a  child,  and  these 
were  guided  by  an  intellect  which  belonged  only  to  riper  years. 
When  she  was  in  her  tenth  3^r  she  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  and 
prose  papers,  and  a  volume,  to  wliich  she  gave  the  title  of  ''Christian 
Closet  for  the  Heart."  Her  teacher,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Weber,  dis- 
covered them  accidentally  in  her  desk,  and  w^as  so  much  struck 
with  their  beauty  and  pious  tendency,  that  he  prevailed  upon  her 
parents  to  have  them  published;  and  he  accompanied  them  with 
a  preface.  Many  of  the  hymns  which  she  wrote  at  that  age  are 
still  incorporated  in  the  German  books,  though  few  know  at  the 
present  time  that  they  were  composed  by  so  young  a  child.  In 
1662,  on  the  19th.  of  October,  she  married  the  Margrave  Christian 
Ernst  of  Baireuth,  to  whom  she  became  a  loving  wife,  and  able 
coadjutor  in  deeds  of  charity  and  piety ;  but  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  take  part  in  his  government  atiairs.  She  established  the 
firat  Magdalene  house  of  refttge  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Much 
of  her  time  was  devoted  to  writing.  One  of  her  best  works  was 
published  in  IGGG,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Age  of  the  World,  and  a 
Consideration  of  the  States  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  their  Con- 
dition." It  is  replete  with  theological,  geographical,  historical,  and 
genealogical  information.  She  died  in  the  year  1670,  on  the  12th. 
of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  court  chapel  which  she  had  just 
caused  to  be  built. 

ERTNNA, 

A  Grecian  lady  cotemporary  with  Sappho;  coni{)()sed  several 
poems,  of  which  some  fnigments  are  extant  in  the  ''Curmi/ia  Novem 
Foetarum  Seminammt**  published  in  Antwerp,  in  1568.  She  lived 
about  B.C.  595.  One  of  her  poems,  callcl  ''The  7)isfa^,"  consisted 
of  three  hundred  hexameter  lines.  It  was  thought  that  her  verses 
rivalled  Homer's.   She  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  unmarried. 

There  is  another  poetess  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Euse* 
bins,  who  flourished  in  the  year  B.C.  864.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  poetess  mentioned  by  Fiiny  as  having  celebrated  Myro 
in  her  ])oems. 

ERMENGARDB,    on  HEBMEN6ABPE. 
Thb  lii^  of  this  qtma  is  but  a  rehitlon  of  her  misfortunes.  She 
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is  not  the  only  woman  to  wbom  misery  has  been  a  monument-- 
to  whom  the  tranquillity  of  private  life  would  have  been  oblivion — 

and  to  whom  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  ])rc)nght  sorrow  and  celebrity. 
The  precise  date  of  her  birth  is  not  known.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Desiderio  or  Didier,  as  he  is  generally  named  by  our  writers. 
King  of  the  Lombards,  and  his  Queen  Ansa.  Desiderio  was  bom 
at  Brescia  of  noble  race,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Lom- 
bardy  by  the  tcstanitMit  of  Astolfo,  tlie  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
uf  Alboinus.  Desiderio  was  a  renowned  general,  and  also  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Christian  ehnrch,  whieh  at  that  time  was  not  so 
^rmly  establislied  as  to  need  no  support  fh>m  the  temporal  powers. 

Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  7t;s ;  two  years 
after,  his  mother  Berirado,  making  a  journey  into  Italy,  was  stnick 
by  the  flourishing  state  of  Desiderio's  Isingdom,  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  and  attractive  charms  of  his  daughter  Ennengarde.  She 
then  fbrmed  the  plan  of  a  double  marriage  with  this  family,  allotting 
Ermengarde  to  Charlemagne,  and  her  own  Ciola  to  Adelchi,  son 
of  Desiderio.  This  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  existing  Pope, 
Stephen  the  Third,  who  used  many  arguments  to  dissuade  France 
from  the  connection.  The  influence  of  Bertrade,  however,  prerailedy 
;iiid  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  home  with  her  the  young 
princess,  for  whom  she  cherished  so  warm  an  afl'ection. 

At  ]&rst  everything  was  done  to  bring  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
the  young  queen;  the  particular  friendship  snbdsting  between  her 
and  her  mother-in-law  has  been  commemorated  by  Manzoni  in  beau- 
tiful and  touching  poetry.  A  terrible  reverse,  however,  awaited 
her.  Charlemagne,  from  causes  impossible  now  to  ascertain,  repu- 
diated her,  and  sent  her  ignominiously  back  to  her  family.  His 
mother  and  bis  nearest  kinsman  remonstrated,  and  entreated  him 
tt)  revoke  this  cnicl  mandate,  but  in  vain.  After  a  year  of  deceptive 
happiness,  Henncngarde  returned  to  the  court  of  Lombardy.  Her 
father  and  brother  received  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Un- 
fortunately thefar  just  indignation  at  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  the 
young  princess,  induced  them  to  attempt  a  froitless  Tengeance  against 
one  too  decidedly  superior  in  power  for  any  petty  sovereign  to  cope 
with.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  to  bring  forward  another  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  France,  to  the  succession  of  whieh,  in  modern 
days  of  direct  inheritance,  Chariemagne  would  not  be  considered 
wholly  eligible.  For  this  purpose  armies  were  raised,  and  secret 
alliances  courted. 

lu  the  mean  time  Ermengarde  received  intelligence  that  her  faith- 
less husband  had  just  united  himself  to  the  young  and  lovely 
Udegurde.  This  was  to  her  a  death-blow.  She  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery founded  by  her  parents,  and  of  which  her  sister  Anoperge 
was  abbess.  liere  her  existence  was  soon  termiuated.  She  died 
in  773. 

ERXECOURT,    BARBARA  OF, 

Bettkr  known  as  tlie  Lady  of  St.  Balmont,  a  second  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  bom  in  lUOU,  at  the  castle  of  Xewvilie,  between  Bar  and 
Yeidnn.  From  the  earliest  childhood  she  trained  herself  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  in  all  knightly  accomplishments.  She  married, 
when  quite  j'oung,  the  Lord  of  Balmont,  who  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  while  hunting,  and  whom  she  frequently  accompanied  in 
the  chase.   During  the  **thirty  yeais'  war"  in  Germany,  she  always 
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took  comnuudd  of  her  hnsband^s  castle,  whil«  he  eooomiwiiled  the 

Duke  of  Lothrengein  to  the  field.  This  brave  woman  repulsed  the 
enemy  froquently,  and  on  several  occasions  made  sorties,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  botli  men  and  ba^age.  When  peace  was 
restored,  she  heUd  ande  the  aword  and  took  up  the  pen,  which  she 
wielded  with  equal  skllL  Her  first  work,  '*Les  Jumeaux  Martyrs," 
was  published  in  1651 ;  scveml  other  works,  of  considerable  merit, 
appeared  afterwards.  The  death  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
tendcriy  attached,  made  her  resolve  to  retire  from  the  world,  and 
she  entered  a  nanneiy  $  bat  died  before  taking  the  ireily  Ifiqr  fiaSLp 
1660,  aged  fiUj-ono. 

ESTE,  ELEONORA  D\ 

Was  descended  iVom  the  most  iUustrions  of  Italian  princely  races 

— that  of  the  sovereigns  of  Este,  Modena,  and  Reggio.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hercules  the  Second,  Marquis  of  Kste,  and  Kenee, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  TweltUi,  King  of  France,  and  was  born  in 
1537.  Endowed  by  fortune  with  an  exalted  station,  by  nature  with 
extraordinaiy  beauty,  fine  taste,  and  intellect,  Eleonora  drew  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  seemed  destined  to  a  life  whose  tissue  was 
woven  in  golden  threads;  but  these  very  (jualilies,  while  they  added 
lustre  to  her  station,  led  to  a  ti  ue  romance,  the  melancholy  course 
of  whieh  elonded  not  only  her  own  lUb,  bnt  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  geninses  that  has  ever  shone  and  suiTerod. 

Tasso  was  twenty -one  years  old  when  ho  appeared  at  the  court 
of  Alphonso  of  Este.  He  had  just  given  the  world  his  "Jeru- 
salem Delivered,"  and  a  well-founded  enthu^ia^)nl  for  the  poet 
pervaded  all  Italy.  He  was  endowed  with  every  pleasing  qnality 
— a  handsome  countenance,  winning  address,  a  captivating  voice  in 
speaking,  and,  what  all  poets  do  not  i)osscss,  most  extraordinary 
bravery.  An  indiscreet  remark  having  been  made  by  a  certain 
cavalier  npon  his  devotion  to  the  princess  Eleonora,  he  challenged 
the  offender,  who,  with  three  brothers  to  aid  him,  basely  attacked 
the  bard.  Tasso  valiantly  combatted  the  whole  four,  until  j)ersons 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the  attray.  The  Duke  Alplionso  felt 
his  pride  offended  at  the  cause  of  this  reucontre;  it  is  true  he 
ppmlshed  the  four  cowardly  brothers,  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
Tasso  into  exile,  where  he  remained  until  the  Duke  was  persuaded 
to  recall  him.  After  this  time,  Eleonora  appears  to  have  become 
cautious  in  her  encouragement  of  the  poet ;  but  when  we  read  the 
verses  in  which  he  speiuts  of  her  charms  and  his  passion,  who 
can  wonder  that  a  heart  of  any  sensibility  should  be  toucluMl? 

Eleonora  was  in  her  thirtieth  year  when  Tasso  was  first  intro- 
duced at  her  brother's  court;  a  disparity  of  age — the  poet  being 
nine  years  her  junior,  which  is  certainly  no  argument  against  the 
passion  die  inspired.  For  a  young  man,  at  his  first  entrance 
into  life,  to  fall  in  love  ambitiously — with  a  woman  older  than 
himself,  or  with  one  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unattainable — is  a 
common  occurrence.  Tasso  was  an  admirer  of  beauty.  Eleouora 
was  exceedingly  lovely ;  she  had  a  transparent  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion— a  "Paleur,  qui  marque  une  ame  tendre,"  as  the  lover  thought. 
It  is  said  that  Tasso,  being  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Este,  blinded  by  his  passion, 
impressed  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess  Eleonora.  The  colour 
mounted  to  Alphonso's  biow;  bat  he  tnmed  coldly  on  his  cour- 
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tiers,  and  said,  '*What  a  gi-eat  pily  that  the  finest  genius  of  the 

age  has  become  suddenly  mad  !" 

Upon  tJiis  charge  of  madness,  the  prince  caused  Tasso  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna.  His  long  years  of  imprisonment, 
bis  BnlTerings,  his  laments,  are  known  to  everybody.  In  a  few- 
words,  we  will  close  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Eleonora.  Obliged 
to  witness  the  cruel  punishment  of  her  lover,  and  knowing  the 
inflexible  character  of  her  brother,  she  fell  into  a  slow  fever ;  con- 
stantly receiving  the  tender  complaints  of  the  poet,  whose  pangs 
were  daggers  to  her  heart,  she  gradually  sank  into  tlio  grave. 
Solitary  and  melancholy,  she  tlrntrired  on  the  last  days  of  her  life; 
holding  converse  with  no  one,  living  on  sad  memories,  languishing, 
and  fading  away.  The  doors  of  Tasso's  prison  were  at  length 
opened ;  but  she  was  dead !  Youth,  love,  fortune,  all  had  vanished ; 
fame,  it  is  true,  remained.  The  laurel-crown  was  placed  on  his 
brow  at  Home,  in  the  midst  of  a  pompous  festival.  Could  this 
recompense  him  for  his  wasted  youth  and  his  lost  Eleonora?  She 
died  In  1581,  ahcmt  tiie  ficst'year  of  Tasso's  imprisonment 

ESTHER, 

A  Jewish  maiden,  whose  great  beauty  raised  her  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  wjiereby  she  saved  her  countrymen  from  total  extermi- 
nation. Esther  was  an  orphan,  brought  up  hy  her  consin  Mordecai^ 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  great-grandson  of  Kish,  one 
of  the  captives  taken  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Mor- 
decai  was  probably  born  in  Babylon ;  but  he  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  God  of  Israel.  He  had  adopted  Esther  as  his  own 
daughter;— and  when,  after  King  Ahasuerus  had  repudiated  his  first 
queen  Vashti,  and  chosen  the  "fair  and  beautiful"  Jewish  maid, 
then  her  uncle,  who  had  strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  let  it  be  made 
l£nown  to  the  king  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  left  Babylon  for  Susa, 
where  he  often  waited  at  the  gate  to  see  his  niece,  and  hear  of  her 
welfare. 

About  this  time  Ahasuerus  passed  an  ordinance,  importing  that 
none  of  his  household,  under  penalty  of  death,  should  come  into 
his  presence  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
If,  however,  he  extended  the  golden  sceptre  towards  the  intruder, 
the  penalty  was  to  be  remitted.  Not  long  after,  tMo  of  the  cham- 
berlains of  the  king  conspired  against  hini ;  the  plot  was  disclosed 
to  Mordecai,  and,  through  the  medium  of  Esther,  the  king  was 
apprised  of  his  danger.  Mordecai  received  no  reward  for  this 
service,  except  having  the  transaction  entered  in  the  records  of 
the  state,  and  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
palace. 

Haman,  an  Amalekite,  now  became  the  chief  ftivonrite  of  King 
Ahasuerus;  Mordecai,  probably  proud  of  his  Jewish  blood,  and 

despbing  the  base  parasite,  refused  to  bow  down  to  him  in  the 
gate,  as  did  all  the  king's  servants.  This  afi'rout,  so  otlcnsive  to 
Haman's  pride,  deteimlned  him  not  only  to  destroy  Mordecai,  but 
all  the  captive  Jews  throughout  the  dominions  of  King  Ahasuerus. 

The  favourite  made  such  representations  to  the  king  concerning 
them,  that  a  proclamation  for  their  entire  destruction  was  promul- 
gated. 

The  resnlt  Is  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  "Book  of  Esther;** 
how  this  i^ons  and  beaotiM  woman,  tmstiog  in  heaven  and  oar* 
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nestly  employing  hor  uvvn  iiitlueuco,  i^uccccdcU  in  defeating  tlio 
malice  of  the  AmaleUte  s  '^Hamaii  waa  banged  on  the  gallows  he 

had  prepared  for  Mordecal/*  The  relationship  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  was  niudo  known  to  the  king,  who  pave  Hainan's  office  to 
the  noble  Jew,  and  tVoni  that  time  took  him  into  his  contidemial 
service  and  promoted  him  to  the  highest  honount.  Between  the 
king  and  his  lovely  wife  the  most  perfect  confidence  was  restored. 
Indeed,  from  what  is  said  by  the  prophet  Xehemiah,  who  wrote 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  and  who  represented  the  queen  as 
sitting  beside  tlie  king  when  petition  was  made  concerning  the 
Jews,  we  must  infer  tliat  she  was  ever  after  Ids  eonnselior  and 
good  angel. 

This  wonderful  dclivcrariee  has,  fVom  that  time  to  this — more 
tlian  twenty-tliree  eenturietj— l>een  celebrated  by  the  Jews,  as  a 
festival  called  "the  days  of  Puriui,"  or,  more  generally,  ''Esther's 
Feast;"  It  occurred  B.C.  609. 

ESTREES,  GAHRIKLLIC  D',  DUCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

The  mistress  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  born  about  lii71, 
was  the  daughter  of  ilntoine  d'Estr^  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 

noblest  houses  in  Picardy,  for  a  long  time  grand  maitre  de  rartiBerie^ 

who  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Noyon  against  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  for  which  Henry  the  Fourth  made  him  gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  de  France.  GabricUe  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  when  Henry  first  saw  her,  on  a  visit  to  Cijeuvres  Castle;  and 
her  beauty  immediately  captivated  him.  (iabrielle,  however,  wh6 
was  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Hellegarde,  v.as  at  first  little  inclined 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  king,  but  Uenry  still  urged  his  suit, 
and  often  stole  by  the  sentinels  of  his  enemies,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant,  to  see  the  object  of  his  love.  The  heart  of  the  lady  was 
at  lengtli  moved  by  such  ardour  and  devotion.  She  became  tlie 
mistress  of  the  chivalric  monarch,  who  never  loved  any  other 
woman  so  passionately.  To  escape  the  severe  scrutiny  of  her 
fhther,  Heniy  married  !ier  to  a  nobleman  named  Panicnal,  of 
Liancourt :  li.it,  snys  Sully,  i7  sut  emj^'rlwr  la  consoinuKitUn:  du  viar- 
ringc^  and  su!)si  (iu<  ntly  dissolved  the  nianiafri'.  Henry  intended  to 
raise  GabricUe  to  the  throne  as  his  lav.  ful  wife,  i'or  this  purpose 
he  not  only  procured  a  divorce  fVom  Margaret  of  Valois,  liut  also 
raised  tlie  county  of  Beaufort  to  a  duchy,  which  lie  l»estowed  on 
GabricUe,  tlms  giving  her  a  high  rank  at  court.  This  design  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Sully,  who  oilen  represented  to  the  monarch 
the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  king,  and  the  wishes  of 
Gabrielle,  their  marriage  never  took  place.  Just  before  Piaster,  1599, 
when  negociations  were  already  in  train  for  the  divorce  of  the  king, 
she  retired  from  court,  by  the  advice  of  lieue  lienoit,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  went  to  Paris  to  spend  the  Passion-week.  On 
Maundy  Thursday,  liaving  eaten  an  orange  after  dinner,  she  was 
suddenly  sei/.ed  with  convulsions,  which  distorted  her  bcautiftil 
countenance,  and,  on  Saturday,  she  died  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  Apoplexy,  with  convulsions,  was  the  canse  asitened  m 
her  death ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  she  was  poisoned.  The  Idng's 
grief  for  her  loss  was  excessive;  and,  what  is  seldom  the  case,  the 
royal  mistress  was  universally  lamented.  Her  andable  disposition, 
the  geutlcaess  of  her  character,  and  the  modesty  which  prevented 
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her  from  meddling  with  public  affairs,  won  her  general  fitvoor. 

She  had  three  children  by  the  king — Caesar  and  Alexander,  after- 
wards Dukes  of  Vendome,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine  Henrietta, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Jllbeuf.  Her  biography,  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  France,  is  accompanied  ^jj  an  inter- 
esdng  coiTCspondence  between  GabrioUe  and  her  royal  lorer. 

E  T  H  E  L  B  U  R  G  A , 

Commonly  called  "the  silent,"  was  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert  and 
his  pious  Queen  Uertha ;  she  was  therefore  educated  in  the  Ctiristion 
Ihith.  It  was  about  the  year  Jier  fkther  and  mother  being  dead, 
and  her  brotlicr  Eadbald  on  the  throne  of  Kent,  that  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumberland,  sent  to  demand  her  hand  in  marriage,  and 
received  it  with  the  condition,  he  being  a  pagan,  tiiat  the  princess 
should  be  allowed  fhll  liberty  in  matters  of  religion.  She  was  after- 
wards the  means  of  inducing  her  husband  to  receiye  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  of  introducing  Christianity  nmong  his  subjects,  for 
which  she  received  the  thanks  and  benedictions  of  Pope  iionilace, 
whose  letter  to  her  is  still  extant. 

The  converted  Edwin,  by  his  nobleness  and  intrepidly  of  char- 
acter, became  renowned  as  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy; 
but  his  career  of  glory  was  cut  short  by  death;  he  perished  in  the 
forty -eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  a  battle  fought  against  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia.  His  widow,  with  her  two  snrrlying  children,  sought 
the  protection  of  her  brother  Eadbald,  who  presented  her  with  some 
land  in  Kent,  where  she  founded  a  nunnery,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  lier  life  wholly  to  acts  of  charity  and  ])enev()lence.  She  was  the 
first  widow  of  high  rank  wiio  took  the  in  England,  and  her 
high  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  several  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Queens. 

ETHELDREDA,  ST., 

Was  a  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Heres- 
witha  his  queen,  and  was  born  about  630,  at  Ixniing,  a  small  village 
in  Suffolk.  In  she  founded  the  church  and  convent  of  Ely. 
Of  this  monasteiy  she  was  constituted  abbess.  The  convent,  with 
its  Inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  970, 

ETIIELFLEDA,    or  ELFLEDA, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  sister  to  Edward  the 
First,  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  was  wilh  to  Etheldred,  Earl  of 
Mercia.  After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  having  suffered  severely 
in  child-birth,  she  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  service  of  her  country'.  She  retained  a  cordial  friendship  for 
her  husband,  witli  whom  she  united  in  acts  of  munificence  and 
valour.  They  asdsted  Alfired  in  his  wars  against  the  Danes,  whom 
they  prevented  the  Welsh  from  succouring.  Not  less  pious  than 
valiant,  they  restored  cities,  founded  abbeys,  and  protected  the 
bones  of  departed  saints. 

After  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  in  912,  Ethelileda  assumed  the 
fovemment  of  Mercia ;  and,  emulating  her  father  and  brother,  emn- 
ntanded  armies,  fortified  towns,  and  prevented  the  Danes  from  re- 
settling in  Mercia.  Then  carrying  her  victorious  arms  into  Wales, 
she  compelled  the  Welsh,  after  several  victories,  to  become  her  tri- 
butaries.   In  918,  she  toolL  Derby  ftom  the  Danes;  and  in  920, 
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Leicester,  York,  etc.  Having  become  famed  for  her  spirit  aud 
courage,  the  titles  of  lady  and  qneen  were  judged  inadeqnate  to 
her  merit;  to  these  she  received,  in  addition,  those  of  lord  and  king. 

Her  conrage  and  activity  were  employed  in  the  service  of  her 
country  till  her  death,  in  922,  at  Tamworth,  in  Statfordshirc,  where 
she  was  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Danes.  She  left  one  daughter, 
Elswina. 

Etheltleda  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  kingdom,  especially 
by  her  brother  Edward,  to  wliom  she  proved  equally  serviceable  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  tield.  Ingulphus,  the  liistorian,  speaks  of  the 
courage  and  masculine  vlrtnes  of  this  princess. 

EUDOCI  A, 

Whose  name  was  originally  Athcnais,  was  the  daughter  of  Lc- 
ontius,  an  Athenian  sophist  and  philosopher.  She  was  bom  about 
898,  and  very  carefully  educated  by  her  ISeither.  Her  progress  in 
every  branch  of  learniiif?  was  uncommon  and  rapid.  Her  father, 
proud  of  her  great  beauty  and  attainments,  persuaded  himself  that 
the  merit  of  Athenais  would  be  a  sufficient  dowry.  With  this  con- 
viction, he  divided,  on  his  death-bed,  bis  estate  between  his  two 
sons,  bequeathing  his  daughter  only  one  hundred  i)ieces  of  gold. 

Less  sanguine  in  the  power  of  her  ciianns,  Athcnais  appealed  at 
first  to  the  equity  and  atfection  of  her  brothers;  tinding  this  in 
vain,  she  took  refuge  with  an  aunt  of  hers,  and  commenced  a  legal 
process  against  her  brothers.  In  the  progress  of  the  suit,  Athcnais 
was  carried  by  her  aunts  to  Constantinople.  Theodosius  the  Second 
at  this  time  divided  with  his  sister  Pulcheria  the  care  of  the  empire; 
and  to  Pulcheria  the  aunts  of  Athcnais  appealed  for  justice.  The 
beauty  and  intellect  of  the  young  Greek  interested  Pulcheria,  who 
contrived  that  her  brother  should  see  her  and  hear  her  converse, 
without  being  himself  seen.  Her  slender  and  graceful  figure,  the 
regularity  of  her  features,  her  fair  complexion,  golden  hair,  large 
hlao  eyes,  and  mnsical  voice,  completely  enraptured  the  young  king. 
He  had  her  instmcted  in  the  principles  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
she  embraced,  and  was  baptized,  in  IJI,  by  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  was  then  married  to  the  eniinror  amid  the  acelamations  of  the 
capital,  and  after  the  birth  oi  a  daughter,  received  the  surname 
of  Angnsta. 

Amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  empress  continued  to  pre- 
seive  her  studious  habits.  She  composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of 
the  first  eight  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  also  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  Zacharlah ;  to  these  she  added  a  canto  of  the  verses 
of  Homer,  applied  to  the  lifb  and  miracles  of  Christ ;  the  legend 
of  St.  Cyprian  I  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Persian  victories  of  Theo* 
dosius. 

"Her  writings,"  says  Gibbon,  "which  were  applauded  by  a  servile 
and  snperstitious  age,  have  not  been  disdidned  by  the  candour  of 

impartial  criticism." 

After  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Eudocia  requested  permission  to 
discharge  her  grateful  vows,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In  her 
progress  through  the  East,  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold 

and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  Senate  of  Antioch,  to  whom 

she  declared  her  intention  of  enlarging  tlie  walls  of  the  city,  and 
assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  pui)!ic  baths.  For  this  purpose 
she  allotted  two  hundred  pouiids  oi  gold.   Her  aims  aud  muuili- 
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cenco  in  the  Holy  Land  exceeded  lhat  of  the  groat  Helena.  She 
retnrned  to  Ckmstantinople,  coyered  witii  honoun,  and  laden  with 

pious  relics. 

Ambition  now  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Eiulocia ;  aspiring  to  the 
government  of  the  empire)  she  contended  for  power  with  the  prin- 
cesH,  her  benefkctreee,  whom  she  sought  to  supplant  in  the  confix 
dcnce  of  the  emperor.  Bat|  in  445»  an  unlucky  accident  exposed 
her  to  the  emperor's  jealousy.  He  had  given  her  an  apple  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  which  she  sent  to  Paulinus,  whom  she  esteemed 
on  account  of  his  learning.  Paulinus,  not  knowing  whence  it  came, 
presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  asked  the  empress  what 
she  had  done  with  it.  She,  fearing  his  anger,  told  him  that  she 
hud  eaten  it.  This  made  the  emperor  suspect  that  there  was  too 
great  an  intimacy  between  her  and  PauUuus,  and»  producing  the 
apple,  he  convicted  her  of  fidsehood^ 

The  influeuec  of  Puleheria  triumphed  over  that  of  the  empress, 
who  found  herself  unable  to  protect  her  most  faithful  adherents  t 
she  witnessed  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  the  i)rietorian  prefect,  wliich 
was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Paulinus,  who.se  great  personal 
beauty  and  intunacy  with  the  empress,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Thcodosiiis, 

Perceiving  that  her  hnsljand's  atfections  were  irretrievably  alie- 
nated, Eudocia  requested  perndssion  to  retire  to  Jcrusaleui,  and 
consecrate  the  rest  of  her  life  to  solitude  and  religion;  hut  the 
vengeance  of  Puleheria,  or  the  jealousy  of  Theodosias,  pursued  her 
even  in  her  retreat.  Stripped  of  the  honours  due  to  her  rank,  the 
empress  was  disgraced  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Tlus 
treatment  irritated  and  exasperated  her,  and  led  her  to  commit 
acts  unworthy  her  prof^ion  as  a  Chrlstian'or  a  philosopher.  But 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  misfortunes  of  her  daughter,  and  the 
appr  jach  of  age,  gradually  calmed  her  passions,  and  she  passed 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  building  churches,  and  relieving  the 
poor. 

Some  writers  assert  that  she  was  reconciled  to  Thcodosius,  and 
returned  to  Constantiiu)[)le  during  his  life;  others,  that  she  was  not 
recalled  till  ailer  his  deatii.  However  this  may  be,  she  died  at 
Jcrusaleui,  about  400,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  solemnly  protesting 
her  innocence  with  her  dying  breath.  In  her  last  moments  slie 
displayed  great  composure  and  piety. 

During  lier  power,  magnanimously  forgetting  the  barbarity  of  lier 
brothers,  slic  promoted  them  to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  prelects: 
observing  their  confhslon  on  being  summoned  to  the  imperial 
preseiu-e,  she  said,  **Had  you  not  compelled  me  to  visit  Constanti- 
nople', I  should  never  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  bestow  on  you 
these  mariis  of  sisterly  affection." 

EUDOCIA,    OR  EUDOXIA, 

StiRNAMED  Macrembolitissa,  widow  of  Constantinc  Dneas,  caused 
herself  to  be  proelainied  enii>ress  with  her  three  sons,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  in  1067.  Komanus  Diogenes,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  tiie  empire,  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  the  crown ;  and 
Eudoxia  had  him  condemned  to  death,  but  hapi)cning  to  see  him, 
she  was  so  charmed  by  his  beauty,  that  she  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  East.  He  there  clfaced 
•by  his  vatonr  his  former  delinquency,  and  she  resolved  to  marry 
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hiiu.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  deed,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Patriarch  Xiphilinns,  by  which  she  had  ]iroinised  Constantine  Ducas 
never  to  many  apiin.  She  did  tliis  by  pretending  that  she  wished 
to  espouse  a  brother  of  the  I'atriarch,  and  fjMvi'  lier  hand  to  Ro- 
manus  in  10G8.  Three  yeais  alter,  her  sou  Micliael  cau&ed  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  shut  her  np  In  a  conTent. 

She  had  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  sovereign  OQ  fhe 
throne ;  in  a  convent  she  manifested  the  devotion  of  t\  recluse. 
She  cultivated  literature  successfully.  Tliere  was  a  manuscript  in 
her  writing  in  the  French  king's  libraiy,  on  the  genealogies  of  the 
.gods,  and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiqtiity,  shewing  a  vast 
extent  of  reading. 

EUDOCIA,  FEODOROWNA, 

First  wife  of  Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Russia,  was. daughter  of 
the  Boyar  Feodor  Lapookin.  Peter  married  her  in  1689,  when  he 

was  only  seventeen,  and  Alexis  was  bom  in  1600. 

Peter  had  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throuphont  his  empire, 
that  he  intended  to  bestow  his  crown  and  his  heart  on  the  wou^aii 
he  judged  most  worthy.  A  hundred  young  girls  were  brought  to 
Moscow,  and  his  choice  fell  on  Eudocia.  out  her  joy  was  of  short 
duration.  Her  opposition  to  Peter's  refonns,  and  her  remonstrances 
against  his  faithlessness,  irritated  him ;  and  in  10%  she  was  di- 
vorced, compelled  to  assume  the  veil,  and  conhned  in  a  convent  at 
Snsdal.  There  she  was  said  to  have  entered  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  General  Glebof,  by  cxchangit:g  rings  with  him ;  but 
though  Glebof  was  aflenvards  tortured  to  the  utmost  extremity,  he 
persisted  in  asserting  his  own  and  her  innocence;  and  when  the 
czar  came  to  him  and  offered  him  pardon  if  he  would  confess,  he 
spit  in  the  czar's  face,  and  told  him  that  **he  should  disdain  to 
speak  to  him,  if  it  were  not  his  desire  to  clear  his  mistress,  who 
was  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in  the  world." 

Encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rostof,  who, 
ftom  a  dream,  announced  to  her  the  death  of  Peter  and  her  retnm 
to  court,  under  the  reign  of  her  son  Alexis,  she  re-assumed  the 
secular  dress,  and  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the  cliun  h  of  the 
convent,  under  the  name  of  the  Empress  Eudocia.  Being  brought 
to  Moscow  in  1718,  and  examined,  she  was,  by  her  husband's  order, 
scourged  by  two  nuns,  and  imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  Nova 
Ladoga,  and  allowed  to  see  no  one  ljut  tlie  i)ersons  who  In-ought 
her  food,  which  she  prepared  herst  U  ;  for  she  was  allowed  no 
servant,  and  but  one  cell.  From  thence  she  was  reuiovcd  to  the 
fbrtress  at  Shlosselbuigh.  Being  released  on  the  accession  of  her 
grandson,  Peter  the  Second,  she  repaired  to  Moscow,  and  was 
present  at  his  coronation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empress  Anne ;  and 
expired  in  the  Devitza  monastery,  where  she  held  her  court,  in 
1731,  in  the  iifty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

EUGENIE,  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

And  Countess-Duchess  of  Teba,  was  born  May  5ih.,  1826.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburn, 
Countess-Dowager  de  Montijos,  Countess  Miranda,  and  Duchess  of 
Peraconda,  member  of  the  noble  order  of  Maria  Louisa,  ai:d  first 
lady  of  honour  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.   This  lady,  wha  was  the 
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daughter  of  an  EngrlUh  Consul  at  Malaga,  a  North  Briton,  named 

Kirkpatrick,  married  the  Count  de  Montijos,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  noble  Spani.^h  families,  and  held  a  commission  in  the 
anny  of  his  countr}*.  Ue  died,  and  leit  bit»  widow,  the  Couutess 
Montijos,  whose  titles  we  have  given  ahove,  with  ample  means  to 
tnppcnrt  the  dignity  of  her  station,  and  provide  for  her  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  Euge'nie  was  the  youngest.  The  elder  daughter 
maiTied  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
James  the  Second  and  Miss  Churchill.  So  that  the  French  Empress 
in  closely  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  with  this  country,  where 
she  is  said  to  have  been  partly  educated;  and  this,  we  are  told, 
accounts  for  her  superiority  in  mental  giaces  and  acquirements?, 
over  most  Spanish  women  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  up  to  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  are  generally  immnred  within  aconvent,  or 
kept  under  chaige  of  a  duenna,  jealously  guarded  from  the  society 
which  might  expand  their  n)inds,  and  cultivate  their  Intellects. 

It  was  in  1851,  when  the  beautiful  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Tvlm, 
was,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  making  a  lengthened  visit  to 
Paris,  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  Emperor,  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  who  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  contract  a 
marriage  with  one  or  other  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe,  sud- 
denly announced  to  his  ministers  bis  intcntiun  of  raiding  to  the 
Imperial  throne  this  daughter  of  the  Spanish  Countess  Mont^oe. 
Much  disapprobation  was  manifested,  as  it  seemed  that  a  royal 
alliance  was  the  thing  most  needed  to  give  stability  to  his  newly- 
acquircd  power.  This,  however,  was  not  heeded  by  the  Empei".>r, 
who  at  once  assigned  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^e  as  a  residence  for 
his  intended  bride  and  her  mother,  and  set  about  mailing  prepara* 
tioiis  for  his  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
magiiilicence  on  the  2'.>th.  of  Jaiinary,  l.s.j3. 

The  great  personal  beauty,  dignity,  and  elegance  of  manners, 
and  engaging  afTability  of  uie  young  Empress  elect,  had  so  won 
upon  the  impressible  French  people,  that  they  testified  their  joy 
on  the  occasion  by  the  n)ost  extravagant  demonstrations,  and,  more 
substantial  than  these,  the  most  liberal  provisions  for  her  future 
expenses,  llie  dotation  asked  for  her,  and  readily  accorded,  was 
one  liinidred  and  thirty  thousand  flraiics  per  annum,  and  a  sum 
of  si.x  hundred  thousand  francs  was  voted  by  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  to  purchase  a  jntrure  of  diamonds,  as  a  i)re>cnt  to  the 
Empress  from  the  city  \  and  how  high  was  tlie  enthu>iastic  admira- 
ti<m  of  her  new  subjects  raiKed,  when  she  nohly  declined  this  gift, 
saying  that  tin;  city  was  already  overburdened,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  Muni  oHcrt-d  should  be  employed  in  the  foundation 
of  some  institution  ul  u  charitable  character.  With  it  was  accord- 
ingly founded  at)  establishment  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  sixty  git'lrt  of  tlie  working  classes  of  Paris.  Such  an  act  as 
this,  fifid  otluTt  of  a  >-hni!ar  kind,  cannot  fail  to  have  nmch  en- 
deared the  EniprcHs  Kiigi  to  the  people  of  France,  and  to  have 
obtained  for  her  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

When,  in  Ajtril,  1H5r>,  she  visited  England  with  the  Emperor, 
her  reception  was  n»f)st  enthusiastic;  and  although  the  close  alli- 
ance existing  between  the  two  nations  no  doubt  gave  a  warmth 
and  heartiness  to  the  universal  shouts  of  welcome  which  were  then 
uttered,  jet  it  was  to  Eugenie  that  public  observation  was  more 
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«8peeiaIIy  tamed,  and  to  her  that  the  homngc  of  hearts  was  offered. 
She  has  since  become  a  mother,  and  on  ttie  Imperial  Prince  to 

which  she  pave  birth  on  tlie  16th.  of  March,  bang,  perhaps, 
the  destinies  of  millions.  Salvos  of  artillery  announced  his  !)irth 
throughout  France,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  responded  in  messages 
Of  eongratalation  to  his  fotber,  who  sees  In  him  the  dearest  wuh 
of  his  heart  fiilfilicd,  in  the  direct  continuance  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty.  Will  it  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  that  long-harassed 
and  distracted  country  ?   This  is  a  question  for  AUuritjr  to  answer. 

£UPH£MIA,   FLAYIA  iELIA  MABCIA, 

Was  married  to  the  Emperor  Jasdn  the  First,  in  518.   She  was 

originally  a  slave,  of  what  country  is  not  known ;  but  she  was 
mistn'ss  to  Justin  before  he  married  her.  She  died  before  the 
cniueror,  about  the  year  623,  without  children.  She  owed  her  ele- 
vation to  iMsr  fidelity  and  the  sweetness  of  lier  disposition. 

EURYDICE, 

As  Illyrian  lady,  is  commended  by  Plutarch,  for  applying  herself 
to  study,  though  ahfeady  advanced  in  years,  and  a  native  of  a  bar* 
barons  country,  that  she  might  he  enabled  to  educate  her  children. 
She  consecrated  to  the  mnaes  an  inscriptiony  in  which  tliis  drcom- 
stance  is  mentioned. 

EUSEBIAt  AUBELIA, 

The  wife  of  Constantius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a  woman 

of  genius  and  erudition,  but  strongly  addicted  to  the  Arian  heresy ; 
in  support  of  which  she  exerted  her  influence  over  her  husband, 
which  was  eonaidemhle.  Few  of  the  empresses  had  been  so  beau- 
tiful or  so  chaste.  She  prevailed  on  Constantias  to  give  his  sister 

Helena  to  Julian,  and  to  name  him  Caesar.  Many  Airtncs  are  allowed 
her  by  historians;  among  others,  those  of  compassion  and  hnmanity. 
She  Icfl  no  children,  and  died  in  3G0,  much  regretted  by  her  husband. 

£US£BIA» 

Abbbss  of  St.  Cyr,  or  St.  Saviour,  at  Marseilles,  is  said  by  French 
writers  to  have  cut  off  her  nose,  like  the  Abbess  of  Coldinghanj, 
in  this  country,  to  secure  herself  from  ravishers,  and  her  nuns  are 
said  to  liave  folhiwed  her  example.  This  took  place  in  731,  when 
the  Saracens  invaded  Provence.  The  catastrophe  of  the  tale  in  both 
countries  is,  that  the  ladies  were  murdered  by  the  disappointed 
savages.  These  tales  may  not  be  wholly  true,  yet  that  they  were 
considered  probable,  shews  the  awful  cuuditiuu  uf  society  iu  those 
darlc  ages. 

EUSTACHIUM, 

Daughter  of  Paula,  a  Roman  lady  of  ancient  family,  was  learned 

in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  so  that 
she  could  read  Hei)revv  psalms  fluently,  and  eonmient  ably  upon 
tiicm.  She  was  many  years  a  disciple  uf  St.  Jerome,  and  followed 
him  in  his  journeys  to  different  places.  He  speaks  of  her  in  high 
terms  in  his  epistles,  and  in  the  life  of  St.  Paula.  She  lived  in  a 
monastery  at  Jietlilehem,  till  she  was  forced  from  it  by  a  kind  of 
persecution  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  Jb*clagiantf.  She  died 
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TnK  crowning  work  of  creation,  the  first  woman,  the  mother  of 
our  race.  Her  history,  in  the  sacred  Book,  is  told  in  few  words; 
but  the  mighty  consequences  of  her  life  will  be  ftUt  tlirtiiigli  tiiiie» 
and  through  eternity.  We  shall  endeavour  to  giva  what  we  con* 
sider  a  just  idea  of  her  character  and  the  inilnence  her  destiny 
exercises  over  her  sex  and  race. 

The  Bible  records  that  "the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dnst 
of  the  gronnd,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Hib; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul."  Yet  he  was  not  perfect  then,  be- 
cause God  said,  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  Would  a 
perfect  being  have  needed  a  helper?  So  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 
to  fall  upon  Adam ;  and  while  he  slept,  God  took  one  of  the  ribs 
of  the  man ;  **Ajad  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man.  And 
Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesli  of  niy  flesh; 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man." 
It  was  this  twain  in  unity,  to  wliich  allusion  is  made  in  Genesis 
i.,  27,  28.  The  creation  is  there  represented  as  finished,  and  the 
*Hmaqe  of  God  was  male  and  female;"  that  is,  comprising  the  moral 
excellence  of  man  and  woman;  thus  uuitcd,  they  formed  the  per* 
feet  being  called  Adam, 

It  is  only  when  we  analyze  the  record  of  the  particular  process 
of  creation,  and  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  its  punishment,  that  wc 
can  leani  what  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  man  and 
womau  as  each  came  from  the  hand  of  God.  Thus  guided,  the 
man  seems  to  have  represented  strength,  the  woman  beauty;  be 
reason,  she  feeling ;  he  knowledge,  she  wisdom ;  he  the  material  or 
earthly,  she  the  spiritual  or  heavenly  in  human  nature. 

That  woman  was  superior  to  man  in  some  way  is  proven,  first, 
by  the  care  and  preparation  in  Ibrming  her;  and  secondly,  by  anal- 
ogy. Every  step  in  the  creation  has  been  in  die  ascending  scale. 
Was  the  last  retrograde.^  It  must  have  been,  unless  the  woman's 
nature  was  more  refined,  i)ure,  spiritual,  a  nearer  a.«similation  with 
the  angelic,  a  link  in  the  chain  couuecting  earth  with  heaven,  more 
eleyated  than  the  nature  of  man.  Adam  was  endowed  with  the 
peribction  of  physical  strength,  which  his  wife  had  not.  He  did 
not  require  her  help  in  subduing  the  earth.  He  also  had  the  large 
understanding  which  could  grasp  and  comprehend  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  this  world— and  was  emial  to  its  government  **He  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  tiie  wwl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast 
of  the  field;"  and  that  these  names  were  significant  of  the  nature 
of  all  the  animals  tlius  subordinated  to  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
•Still,  the  sacred  narrative  goes  on  —  "But  for  Adam  there  was  not 
found  any  help  meet  for  him ;"  that  is,  a  created  being  who  could 
comprehend  him  and  help  hhn  where  he  was  deficient,— in  his 
spiritual  nature.  For  this  help  woman  was  formed ;  and  while  the 
twain  were  one,  Adam  was  perfect.  It  was  not  till  this  holy  union 
was  dissolved,  by  sin,  that  ue  distinctive  natuier  of  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  were  exhibited. 

Does  it  not  mark  Eve's  purer  spiritual  nature  that,  oven  af\er 
the  fall,  when  she  wa.s  placed  under  her  hushand's  control,  she 
still  held  his  immortal  destiny,  so  to  speak,  in  her  keeping?  To 
her  what  a  gradons  promise  of  fkitue gloiy  was  giTent  .Her seed 
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was  to  triomph  over  the  tempter  which  had  deceived  her.  She 
was  not  only  to  be  delivered  m}in  the  power  of  the  curse,  but  ftcm 

her  wa.s  to  come  the  deliverer  of  her  earthly  rtiler,  man. 

After  the  sentence  was  promulgated,  we  find  instant  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  mysterious  union,  which  had  made  this  first 
man  and  woman  one  being  in  Adam,  was  altered.  There  was  no 
longer  the  nnity  of  soul;  there  could  not  he  where  the  wife  had 
been  subjected  to  the  husband.  And  then  it  was  that  Adam  gave 
to  woman  her  specitic  name — Evct  or  the  MoUier. 

Thns  was  motherhood  predicated  as  the  tme  field  of  woman's 
mission,  where  her  spiritual  nature  might  be  developed,  and  her 
intellectual  agency  could  bear  sway;  where  her  moral  sense  might 
be  effective  in  tho  progress  of  mankind ,  and  her  mental  triumphs 
would  be  won.  Eve  at  once  comprehended  this,  and  expressed 
its  truth  in  the  sentiment,  uttered  on  the  birth  of  her  first-born, 
"I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  When  her  hopes  for  Cain 
were  destroyed  by  the  fratricidal  tragedy,  she,  woman-like,  still 
clung  to  the  spiritual  promise,  transferring  it  to  iSeth.  The  time 
of  her  death  is  not  recorded. 

According  to  Blair's  chronology,  Adttm  and  Eve  were  created  on 
Friday,  October  2ath.«  4004  B.G. 


FAINI,  DIAMANTE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Mcdaglia,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Italian  poets,  was  born  in  Roako,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
Of  Brescbia.  Her  poetic  talent  developed  itself  while  she  was  yet 
quite  a  child.  When  she  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and  had  written  several 
poems,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  literary  world.  The 
academies  of  Unanimi  in  Italy,  of  Aidetti  in  Padua,  and  that  of 
the  Arcadi  of  Rome,  were  proud  to  inscribe  her  wmne  among 
their  members.  But  she  was  not  only  a  poetesH, — i)hil()sophy, 
mathematics,  theology,  and  astronomy,  all  found  in  licr  a  devoted 
admirer  and  a  close  student.  She  died  the  i3lh.  of  July,  1770,  at 
Salo. 

FALCONBEBQ,  MABY, 

Thibd  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  second  wife  of  Thomas 

Lord  Viscount  Falconberg,  was  distinguished  for  her  talents,  her 
spirit,  and  her  beauty.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  styles  her  "a  wise  and 
worthy  wonum,"  adds,  "that  she  was  more  likely  to  have  maintained 
the  post  of  protector  thau  either  of  her  brothers;  according  to  an 
obseryation  respecting  her,  that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved 
petticoats  better;  but  if  those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches, 
they  would  have  held  faster."  After  the  deposition  of  Richard,  of 
whose  incapacity  his  sister  was  aware,  she  exerted  herself  in  favour 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  Bestoration.  It  is  certain  that  her  husband  was,  by 
the  committee  of  safety,  sent  to  the  Tower  a  short  time  before  the 
return  of  Charles,  in  whose  favour  he  held  a  distinguished  place. 
Lady  Falconberg  was  a  member  of  the  established  church,  and 
lespected  fbr  Jier  munificence  and  charity* 
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FALCONIA,  PROBA, 

A  Roman  poetess,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Theodosiiis ;  she  was 
a  native  of  Horta,  or  Hortanum,  in  Etruria.  There  is  still  extant 
"by  her,  a  cento  from  Virgil,  giving  the  saered  hlstoiy  from  the 
creation  to  the  deloge;  and  ''The  History  of  Christ,**  in  Terwi 
selected  from  that  poet,  introduced  by  a  few  lines  of  her  o^^^^. 
She  has  sometimes  been  confounded  witli  Anicia  Faltonia  Prulm, 
the  mother  of  three  consuls,  and  with  Valeria  Proba,  wife  of 
Adeteini^  the  piooonsiil.  She  lired  about  488. 

FANE,  ELIZABETH, 

Author  of  several  pions  meditations  and  proverbs  in  the  English 
language,  printed  in  London  in  1550,  was  probably  either  the  wife 
of  Richard  Fane,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sddolph,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  who  was  engaged  in  Wyatt's 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.  Her  writings  were  entitled 
"Lady  Pllizabeth  Fane's  twentj-K>ae  Psalms,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  Proverbs  " 

FANKIA, 

Daughter  of  Psetus  Thrasea,  and  grand-daughter  of  Arria,  was 
the  wife  of  Helvidius,  who  was  twice  huiished  by  Domitian,  Emperor 

of  Rome,  in  81,  and  who  was  accompanied  each  time  into  exile 
by  his  devoted  wife.  Fannia  being  accused  of  having  furnished 
iknecio  with  materials  for  writing  the  life  of  Helvidius,  boldly 
avowed  the  flict,  hat  nsed  the  greatest  precaution  to  prevent  her 
B^yther  from  being  involved  in  the  transaction.  She  was  as  gentle 
as  'magnanimous,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  unremitting  tenderness 
with  which  she  watched  over  a  young  vestel,  Junia,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  her  care,  when  ID,  by  the  high  priest. 

FANSHAWE,    ANN    HARRISON,  LADY, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  ILirrison,  of  Balls,  was  Dom 
in  London,  March  2oth.,  1625  Her  mother  was  Margaret  Fanshawe, 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family;  and,  what  was  of 
mote  importance  to  her  daughter,  she  was  an  eminently  pious  at 
well  as  accomplished  lady.  So  well  did  this  careful  mother  instruct 
her  eldest  daughter,  that  when  the  former  died,  the  latter,  though 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  took  charge  of  her  father's  house  and 
fiimily,  and  ftilflUed  all  her  duties  in  a  manner  highly  exemplary. 

Ann  Harrison  married,  when  about  nineteen,  Mr.,  afterwards  Mr 
Richard  Fanshawe,  a  relation  of  her  mother's.  He  had  been  educated 
a  lawyer,  but  not  liking  his  profession,  went  abroad,  with  his  wife, 
and  was  finally  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
tfw  Spanish  court.  Mc  Fanshawe  was  a  loyal  follower  of  the  hoose 
of  Stuart,  true  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  and  tiie 
confidant  and  counsellor  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  he  was 
"  striving  to  obtain  the  throne.  During  all  the  struggles  and  violence 
of  those  terrible  times,  Mrs.  Fanshawe  shared  every  danger  and 

rpathixed  with  everj  fteUoir  of  her  dearly  beloved  husband, 
was  taken  and  imprisoned  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
during  his  imprisonment,  she  never  failed  to  go  secretly  with  a 
dark  lantern,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  his  window.  She 
minded  neither  darknesa  not  atonis,  and  often  stood  talking  witb 
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him  with  her  garments  drenched  in  rain.  Cromwell  had  a  great 
renpect  for  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe*  and  wonld  have  bought  him 

li)to  his  service  upon  almost  any  terms. 

Sir  Richard  Fansliawe  was  finally  released,  on  a  heavy  bail,  and 
they  removed  to  Taniiersly  Vark,  Yorlislilre,  where  the  hiu>baud 
devoted  himself  to  Uteraiy  pursuits,  wlilch  were  also  the  tasie  of 
his  wife.  After  the  restoration,  Sir  Richard  Ftoshawc  waa  in  great 
favour  lit  court,  had  a  scat  in  parliament,  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Portugal  and  Spain ;  but  iu  all  these  higli  stations  the  hearts  of 
both  husband  and  wife  was  centred  in  tlieir  domestic  happiness. 
Shr  Richard  was  recalled,  wiezpectedly,  through  some  cluinge  of 
policy,  and  tlicy  were  preparing  to  return,  when  he  suddenly  died. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  was  so  moved  by  the  desolation  of  the  heart- 
broken widow,  that  she  ollered  iier  a  ijcusiou  of  thhty  tliousand 
dneats  per  axinnm,  and  a  handsome  provision  fbr  her  eiiildreii.  If 
she  would  embrace  tlie  Catholic  religion.  Lady  Fanshawe  waa 
deeply  grateful  for  this  kind  interest,  but  could  not  accept  any 
favour  with  such  conditions.  Her  own  language  will  best  portray 
her  feelings  under  this  severe  atfiiction.  She  thus  writes  in  her 
journal;— • 

"Oh !  all  powerful  and  good  God,  l(X)k  down  fVom  heaven  upon 
the  most  distressed  wretch  on  earth.  My  glory  and  my  jruide,  all 
my  comfort  in  this  life,  is  taken  from  me.  See  nie  staggerlug  in 
my  path,  becaose  I  ex}xicted  a  temporal  blessing  as  a  reward  fbr 
the  great  innocence  and  integrity  of  bis  whole  life.  Have  pitv  on 
me,  O  Lord,  and  speak  peace  to  my  disquieted  soul,  now  sinking 
imder  this  great  weight,  which  without  Thy  support  cannot  sustain 
itself.  See  me,  with  tive  children,  a  distressed  family,  the  temptation 
of  the  change  of  my  religion,  out  of  my  conntry,  away  ftom  my 
frtends,  without  counsel,  and  without  means  to  return  with  my  saa 
family  to  England.  Do  with  me,  nud  for  me,  what  Thou  pleasest; 
for  1  do  wholly  rely  on  Tliy  promises  to  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless;  humbly  beseeching  Tnee  that,  when  this  mortal  life  is 
ended,  I  may  be  joined  with  the  soul  of  my  dear  husband." 

The  body  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  was  embalmed,  and  for 
several  months  his  widow  liad  it  daily  in  her  sifjht.  She  wished 
to  accompany  the  remains  to  England,  but  could  obtain  no  money 
ftvm  government  t  even  the  arrears  due  to  her  husband  were  with- 
held by  the  ungrateful  Charles  the  Second,  who  lavished  upon 
Ills  wortliless  minions  and  mistresses  what  was  due  to  his  tried 
and  sutlering  friends.  At  length  Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  riiilip 
^e  Foorth,  gave  Lady  Ftoshawe  two  thousand  pistoles,  saying  with 
tme  feminine  delicacy,  **rhat  the  sum  had  been  appropriated  to 
purchasing  a  farewell  present  for  Sir  Richard,  had  he  lived  to 
depart  from  Spain."  The  mournful  train  reached  England,  Oct()l»cr, 
1G66.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
Ware  chnreh,  and  Lady  Fanshawe  erected  a  handsome  monument 
to  her  husband's  mcmon,'.  Their  union  of  twenty-two  years  had 
been  a  pattern  of  conjugnl  truth  and  happiness ;  the  widow  continued 
as  constant  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed  as  she  had  been 
in  her  aiSection  to  him  while  he  lived.  Her  whole  aim  and  plan 
of  life  was  to  educate  their  children;  and  she  wrote  her  own 
Memoir  "for  her  dear  and  only  son."  She  survived  her  husband 
fourteen  yeaia^  dyii^p  January,  16b0,  aged  HUy-four. 
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FANTASTICI,    ROSELLINA  MASSIMIMA, 

Is  an  Italian,  born  in  the  city  of  Pisa,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
centurj'.  The  daughter  of  a  very  accomplibhed  mother,  Rosellina 
had,  from  maternal  care,  uncommon  advantages  of  education.  She 
appeared  at  an  early  age  to  liave  a  lemarkable  talent  fbr  mlniatiire 
painting,  and  attained  great  excellence  in  that  art.  Her  marriage 
di?:played  her  good  qtialities  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  also  as  the 
manager  of  liouschold  economy ;  but  these  ocenpations,  though 
properly  fulfilled,  do  not,  or  need  not,  suspend  the  intellectual 
Improvement  of  women.  Madame  Fftntasticl  fonnd  time  to  parsne 
her  painting,  until  after  the  hiith  of  her  fifth  child;  irtien  her 
eyes  failing  lier,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  entirely  the  practice 
of  this  art.  She  then  occupied  her  leisure  hours  with  literature, 
and  obtained  the  pilver  medal  fhmi  the  Academy  of  Pietoia  Ayr  one 
of  her  poems.  When  her  children  were  old  enough  to  require  her 
constant  attention,  she  devoted  her  time  entirely  to  their  education, 
and  wrote  nothing  but  little  plays  and  stories,  expressly  for  their 
improvement.  She  experiences  the  reward  of  these  cares  in  the 
love  and  reverence  with  whteh  ber  children  regard  her.  She  is 
now  emancipated  from  her  duties  as  teacher,  and  has  returned  with 
renewed  ardour  to  her  beloved  studies,  the  fniits  of  which  will  no 
doubt  in  time  enrich  the  literature  of  her  country.  Her  published 
works  are,  **A  Collection  of  Sonnets  and  Odes,"  **CMb  •  Frocri,*" 
a  poem  in  octave. rhyme^  and  **Foiir  little  plays  for  children.''  She 
now  resides  at  Fisa. 

FABLET,  HABBIET» 

Well  and  widely  known  in  America  as  editor  of  **The  Lowell, 
or  New  England  Offering,*'  a  monthly  magazine  of  industry,  the 
contributors  being  factory  girls,  employed  in  the  mills  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  This  work  has  been  re-printed  in  England,  and  has 
excited  much  interest  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  because 
it  is  entirely  unparalleled  In  the  annals  of  factoiy  life ;  and  in  no 
country,  except  America,  is  such  a  proof  of  female  intellect  perhaps 
possible.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new  development  of  mental 
culture  and  moral  progress,  and  the  chief  agent  by  whom  it  has 
been  upheld,  Miss  Farley  desen  es  the  good  celebrity  she  has  gained. 

She  has  told  her  own  stoiy  in  a  letter  as  remarkable  for  its 
simple  fVankness  as  its  true  modesty,  by  which  we  learn  that  she 
is  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  of  "the  genuine  Isew  Hampshire  stock.'* 
Her  father  was  a  congregational  pastor  of  the  towu  uf  Clarcmont, 
in  that  state.  He  afterwards  removed  to  a  smaller  place,  called 
Atkinson,  and  combined  the  labours  of  preceptor  ^\  ith  his  parochial 
duties.  Harriet  was  herself  Intended  for  a  teac  her,  and,  as  she 
says,  learned  something  of  French,  drawing,  needlework,  and  the 
usual  accomplishments;  but  not  relishing  this  kind  of  life,  she 
betook  herself,  as  many  respectable  females  in  America  do,  to  fhctoiy 
labour.  With  great  care  and  fhigality  she  was  enabled  to  assist  in 
the  liberal  education  of  a  brother,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of 
other  membei*s  of  her  family.  Wiieu  the  "Lowell,  or  >ew  England 
Oflfering"  was  started,  she  became  a  contributor,  and  nltimately 
editor  and  proprietor. 

"I  now,"  she  says,  "do  all  the  publishing,  editing,  canva.»Jsing, 
and,  as  it  is  bound  in  my  othce,  1  can.  iu  a  hurry,  help  to  fold,  cut 
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covers,  stitch,  etc.  I  have  a  little  girl  to  assist  me  in  the  folding, 
stitching,  etc. ;  the  rest,  after  it  comes  ftom  the  printer's  hand»  is 
Ail  my  own  work.  I  employ  no  agents,  and  depend  npon  no  one 
for  assistance.    >ry  edition  is  four  thousand." 

The  greater  pojtion  of  all  Harriet  Farley  has  written  has  appeared 
in  the  "Offering;"  but  in  1847  she  selected  from  these  pieces,  and 
added  a  Ibw  original,  making  a  Tolume,  published  in  Boston  vnder 
the  title  of  ♦*Sholb  ftom  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Genius."  In  the 
dedication  of  this  book.  Miss  Farley  touches  a  string?  which  should 
make  eveiy  parental  heart  vibrate — "To  my  Father  and  Mother, 
who  gave  me  that  edacatlon  which  has  enlirened  years  of  labour; 
and,  while  csonstitnting  my  own  hap[>iness,  has  enabled  me  to 
contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  (►thois."  Lot  those  who  think 
education  unnecessary  for  "operatives,"  consider  what  it  has  done 
for  Harriet  Farley,  and  what  bwect  reward  she  has  rendered  to 
those  who  trained  her! 

Miss  Farley  stands  at  the  head  of  her  cnUdborateurn^  not  only  in 
Imt  capacity  of  editor,  but  in  her  superiority  as  a  writer;  yet  she  • 
iias  many  and  talented  assistants,  contributors,  who  deserve  to  share 
with  her  in  the  honour  of  this  new  literature.  **Mind  among  the 
Spindles,"  is  tlic  title  given  to  a  handsome  volume,  selected  flrom 
the  '^Lowell  Offering^"  and  published  in  London  in  184^, 

FARNESK,  FRANCESCA, 

Commonly  called  Sister  Francesca,  was  bom  at  Rome.  She  was 
a  nun,  and  founded  a  convent  Her  poems  are  united  to  those  of 
her  sister,  also  a  nun,  named  Sister  Isabella.   She  was  learned  in 

her  native  literature,  in  Latin,  and  in  theology.  She  has  left  many 
poems  of  a  very  chaste  and  correct  style.  Before  taking  vows  she 
wrote  a  romance  and  much  miscellaneous  poetry,  which,  under  a 
sense  <Mt  duly,  die  burned.  She  died  in  1651. 

FARRAR,  MRS., 

Wifp:  of  Professor  Farrar,  of  Harvard  University,  America,  has 
written  Fcveral  works  of  merit.  Warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement,  she  has  prepared  her  books  for  the  young, 
and  chiefly  for  those  of  lier  own  sex.  "The  Life  of  Lafayette," 
"The  Life  of  Howard,"  "Youth's  Letter  Writer,"  "The  Children's 
Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  number  of  others,  well  known  to  the 
children  of  New  England  are  her  works.  But  her  most  important 
iwoductlon  is  •^e  Young  Lady's  Friend,"  published  in  1837,  one 
of  the  best  manuals  of  its  kind  extant.  The  work  has  been  lately 
revised,  the  hrst  set  of  stereotype  i)l<ites  having  been  worn  out, 
which  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  excellent  book. 

FABBEN,  MISS, 

A  moRLT  accomplished  actress,  and  an  excellent  and  beautiAil 
woman,  was  bom  in  1759.  Her  father  was  a  surgeon  at  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  but  his  habits  were  so  irregular,  that  his  family  were  often 
in  great  want  Miss  Farren  was  driven  to  exertions  for  her  own- 
support,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Liverpool  in  1773.  She 
was  very  well  received.  In  1777  she  went  to  London,  where  she 
met  with  much  applause.  She  excelled  principally  in  high  comedy. 
April  7th.,  1797,  Miss  Farren  retired  from  the  stage;  and  in  May 
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the  nmnrled  the  Earl  of  Defby,  who  had  heen  kmg  attaehed  to 
her,  but  who  bad  been  unable  to  offer  bis  band  during  the  Ufb  of 

the  Countess  of  Derby,  from  wbom  he  had  long  been  separated. 
The  new  countess  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her;  and  died,  deeply  regretted,  April  28rd.,  1829. 

FATIMEH, 

The  only  daughter  of  Mahomet,  and  mother  of  all  Mahommedan 
dynasties,  was  born  at  ]Mecea.  In  the  year  623,  slie  married  her 
cousin  Ali,  who  afterwards  became  Caliph.  Turkish  writers  assert 
that  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  as  gnaidlans  to  the 
bride,  and  that  seventy  thousand  angels  joined  the  procession.  One 
of  her  descendants  founded  the  dynasty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fathemir  Caliphs,  who  reigned  in  Africa  and  Syria.  Fatimeh  died 
a  few  months  after  her  ftther. 

FAUCIT,  HELEN 

This  lady  is  tlie  most  dcsen  edly  popular  of  living  English  tragic 
actresses,  and  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  maintained  her  pre- 
eminence as  such.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  the  volume  of  his 
^'Histoiy  of  Europe"  devoted  to  Literatnre  and  the  Fine  Arts,  giyet 
the  following  mental  and  physical  picture  of  her : — 

"If  powers  of  the  very  highest  order,  united  to  fascinating  beauty, 
and  the  most  lofty  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  moral  objects 
of  her  art,  could  have  arrested  the  degradation  of  the  stage.  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  would  have  done  so.  She  is  a  combmation  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neil ;  with  the  majestic  air  and  lofty  thoughts, 
but  not  the  commanding  figure  of  the  former,  and  as  great  pathetic 
power,  and  not  less  winning  grace,  but  without  the  regular  features 
of  the  latter.  Varied  is  her  great  characteristic,  versatilltj  her 
distinguishing  feature.  Like  Garrick,  she  excels  equally  in  tragedy 
or  elegant  comedy:  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  her  "Rosalind"  is 
the  more  charming,  or  her  "Lady  Teazle"  the  more  fascinating,  or 
her  **JaUet"  the  more  heart-rending.  Dark  raven  locks,  a  fine  figure, 
and  singnlarly  expressive  coontenance,  bestow  on  her  all  the 
advantages  which,  in  addition  to  the  highest  mental  gifts,  beauty 
never  ceases  to  confer  on  woman ;  and  a  disposition  marked  by 
deep  feeling,  alternately  lively  and  serious,  sportive  and  mournful, 
playftii  and  contemplative,  gives  her  that  command  of  the  expressioii 
of  different  emotions,  and  that  versatility  of  ])ower,  which  constitute 
her  great  and  unequalled  chann.  She  has  the  highest  conception 
of  the  dignity  and  moral  capabilities  of  her  art,  and  by  the  uniform 
chasteness  and  delicacy  of  her  performances,  does  the  utmost  to 
uphold  it  in  its  native  parity." 

FAUGERE,  MISS, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1709,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon. 
She  was  compelled  by  her  parents  to  take  the  veil;  but,  wiUi  an 
utter  repugnance  to  the  life  of  a  nun,  she  strained  cveiy  nerve  to 
fVee  herself  fVom  the  thraldom  imposed  upon  her.  Ten  yeais 
elapsed,  however,  before  her  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
when  she  received  a  papal  permission  to  leave  the  sisterhood.  But 
even  then  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  family  as  having  disgraced 
henelf  and  then*   8he»  however,  removed  to  Parifl»  and  tnm  there 
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to  LondoB.  Wholely  dependent  upon  her  literary  Imboon^  riw  wit 

compelled  to  write  too  mncb,  and  her  writings  arc  of  very  unequal 
merit.  The  best  of  her  works  are  "Ia!  Triumphe  de  l*Amiti<*," 
published  in  1761;  "Abassai,  iiistoire  Orientale,"  in  1753;  **Conte8 
du  Scrail,'*  in  1753;  and  "Lea  Zelindiens,"  in  1758.  She  alio  wrote 
."INaloguea  Monuiz  el  AnraMos,^  pnhilshed  in  1777. 

FAUGERES,    MAKGARETTA  V., 

Ah  American  lady,  bom  in  1777,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Elizabeth 
Bleeker,  was  distinguished  for  Iter  literary  accomplishments.  Her 
Touth  wan  spent  in  the  country ;  but  she  afterwards  married,  and 
nred  in  New  York.  Many  of  lier  poetical  pieces  were  i)ublished  In 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  much  admired.  She  also  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  "Helisarius"  and  some  other  works.  }\y  the  jjrotligaey 
of  her  husband,  Peter  Faugeres,  a  physician,  ^Im  was  reduced  to 
extieme  pover^;  and  after  his  death  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
teaching  for  support.  Her  fine  talents  were  wasted  in  her  stnigglcs 
with  misfortune,  and  she  never  accomplished  what  her  genius 
promised.  She  died  in  1801, 

FAUSTINA*   AKNIA  GALEBIA, 

Called  the  elder  Faustina,  was  the  daughter  of  Annius  Verns, 
Prefect  of  Rome,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius. 
Her  beauty  and  wit  were  of  the  highest  order,  but  her  conduct 
has  been  represented  as  dissolute  in  the  extreme.  Still  the  emperor 
huUt  temples  and  stmck  ootais  to  her  honour;  yet  it  Is  reported 
even  when  he  discovered  her  debaucheries  he  finvoured  without 
resenting  them.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  in  a  man  represented  as 
the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  and  a  model  of  private  and  domestic  viitues, 
is  hardly  credible.  That  he  lov«d  her  with  constancy  and  confi- 
dence  during  her  life,  and  raised  temples  to  her  virtues,  and  altars 
to  her  divinity  after  her  death,  are  matters  of  liistoiy.  There  is  a 
beautiful  niedal  of  his  reign  still  extant,  representing  Antoninus  Pius 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  Faustina  ascending  to  heaven,  with 
a  lighted  torch,  under  the  figure  of  Diana.  Snrcly  Antoninus  must 
himself  have  had  faith  in  the  virtues  of  his  wife.  I?ut  she  was 
beautiful  and  witty :  such  women  will  be  envied  and  slandered,  as 
well  as  loved  and  praised.  She  died  in  141,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-seven. 

Her  daughter  Annia  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  She  was  lively,  witty,  and  therefore  attractive,  although 
less  beautiful  than  her  mother,  than  whom  she  was  even  more 
dissolute  in  her  mannera.  Slie,  too,  hud  her  temples  and  her  priests, 
and  Marcus,  in  his  Meditations,  thanlts  the  gods  for  a  wifls  so 
tractable,  so  loving,  and  so  unaflfected.  She  attended  him  into 
Asia,  where  he  went  to  sui)press  the  revolt  of  Cassius,  and  there 
died,  near  Mount  Laurus,  in  175.  There  was  a  third  Faustina, 
grand-daughter  of  this  cm,  who  was  Uie  third  with  of  Heliogabalus, 
out  was  toon  neglected  by  hinu  She  was  veiy  unlike  her  fismale 
anoeston,  except  in  heauQr. 

FAUSTINA,   FLAVIA  MAXIMIANA, 

Was  the  second  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Maximian  Hercules^  and  sister  to  Mazencins.  Hov 
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fother  having  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  806,  took  her  into 
Gau],  where  he  gave  her  in  numrlage  to  the  Emperor  Gonstantliie. 

She  was  for  a  lonf^  time  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother,  and 
a  strt'Tiuoiis  advocate  with  tlic  emperor  for  all  acts  of  indulgence 
and  liberality  to  the  people.  She  even  sacrihced  her  father's  life 
to  her  husband,  by  discovering  to  Conitantine  a  plot  tar  his  deetme- 
tion.  She  has  been  accused  of  staining  the  last  years  of  her  life 
by  the  coiiimisslon  of  many  crimes;  among  others,  that  of  causing 
the  death  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  by  a  former  wife,  by 
fah^e  accusations;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  emperor  revenged  hiis 
honour,  and  his  son's  death,  by  causing  her  to  be  saifocated  in  a 
warm  bath,  in  327.  The  trnth  of  these  latter  circumstances  hai 
been  much  doubted. 

FATART,  MARIE  JUSTINE  BENOTTE,  MADAME. 

;  Was  a  celebrated  French  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was  dn 
Eoncerai.   She  was  always  a  great  favourite  with  the  public,  in 

comedies,  comic  operas,  and  other  lively  pieces.  Beloved  among 
her  friends  for  her  seDsil)ility,  gentleness,  and  generosity  of  character, 
she  was  also  a  favourite  with  the  public  for  her  inexliaustible 
vivadQr.  She  was  bom  at  Avignon  in- 1727,  and  died  at  Paris,  in 
1772, 

FAYETTE,  LOUISE  DE  LA, 

Was  celebrated  for  her  fVicndsihip  for  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and 
for  her  self-denial  in  that  dangerous  situation.  She  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  a  favourite  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  Iving,  enslaved  by  Richelieu,  sought  consolation  in  the 
socieQr  of  this  lady,  who  took  sincere  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
was  instrumental  in  reconciling  him  to  his  queen,  ^^^len  she  found 
her  regard  for  the  king  growing  more  tender  than  prudence  allowed, 
she  retired  to  a  convent  and  took  the  veiL  The  king  continued 
to  visit  her  till  the  Intrigues  of  Richelieu  intermpted  their  IHendship. 
The  queen  niiged  her  to  return  to  court,  but  she  rejected  all  temp- 
tations, and  continued  in  her  convent,  with  the  universal  esteem  of 
ITrance. 

FAYETTE,   MARIE   MADELEINE,  COUNTESS  DE, 

DAi'r.iiTEU  of  Aymar  de  la  Vcrgno,  mnrocli:il-de-camp,  and 
governor  of  Ilavre-dc-Gracc,  was  more  <listiii^ui>li(Ml  by  her  wit  and 
literary  productions  than  by  her  family.  She  numied  the  Count 
de  Fayette,  in  1665,  and  removing  to  Paris,  cultivated  letters  and 
the  fine  arts.  Her  house  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  most  distin- 
guished literati  in  Paris,  especially  the  Duke  de  la  Rw^hefoucault, 
Uuet,  Menage,  La  Fontaine,  and  llegrais.  The  last,  when  obliged 
to  leave  the  house  of  Madame  dc  Montpensier,  found  an  honourable 
retreat  with  her.  Madame  Se'vign^,  who  knew  her  well,  speaks  of 
her  IIS  an  annable  and  estimable  lady.  Ilcr  principal  works  are 
the  three  romances,  *'Zaide,"  "La  Princesse  de  Ckncs,"  and  "La 
Princ?<ise  de  Montpensier  j"  which  were  the  hrst  romances  that 
exhibited  the  manners  of  Aishionable  life  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner.  She  also  wrote  "Memoircs  de  la  court  de  France  pour 
les  annees,  1G88  ct  IGHU,"  "Histoirc  d'llcnriette  d'Angleterre,"  and 
**Divers  portraits  du  quoloucs  persouues  de  la  cour."  All  these 
worke  am  still  esteemed,  she  also  wiotememoin  of  other  persons. 
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which  were  not  published,  and  were  lost  by  her  son,  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Fayette.  She  understood  Latin,  which  she  learned  in  a  very 
short  time.  Her  works  m  written  in  an  ttmj  tod  elegant  ttyle* 
which  wasy  at  that  time  nneqiiaUed. 

FEDELE,  CASSANDRA, 

Of  Venice,  bom  1465.  This  noted  lady  was  well  ucnuainted 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  with  history.  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the 
Tenth,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Ferdinand  of  Arrngon,  invited 
her  to  their  courts;  but  her  own  rcpuljlie  would  nor  allow  her 
departure,  lltr  death,  which  happened  in  io6«,  was  euunueniorated 
by  the  tribatary  praises  of  the  literati  of  that  day.  Poliaiano 
eulogizes  her  in  the  highest  terms.  There  remahi  some  letters  and 
Latin  orations  of  her  composition. 

FEDOROWNA,  MARIA, 

Empress  of  the  unfortunate  Paul  of  Russia,  and  mother  of  the 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  was  born  Princess  of  Wurteni- 
burg,  in  1759.  Selected  by  Cathiiriue  the  Second  as  bride  for  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  her  early  nuirried  lite  was  one  of  niortiliratiou 
and  insignihcance.  The  capricious  temper  and  iii-reguiuted  character 
of  Pan],  Tented  themselves  fteqnently  in  harsh  measures  towards 
this  exemplary  woman.  Her  sons,  however,  unceasingly  manifested 
towards  her  the  affection  and  duty  her  devotion  to  tlu  ir  childhood 
had  so  well  merited.  After  the  death  of  Paul,  in  IbOl,  she  was 
released  from  the  trammels  in  which  lier  youth  had  heen  spent. 
From  that  epoch  till  the  day  of  her  death,  she  was  occupied  in 
attention  to  the  poor  and  sutYerinfr.  The  number  of  nuignificcnt 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  tlu'  unfortunate  and  aftlieted,  whieli 
she  founded  and  directed,  is  really  wonderful.  She  was  the  hrst 
person  to  introduce  into  Russia  an  attempt  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  employing  for  that  purpose  a  pupil  of  the  Abbtf  Sicard.  She 
died  in  1828. 

FELICITAS, 

An  illustrion««  Roman  lady,  who  lived  in  ir»2,  during  the  perse- 
cution carried  on  against  the  christians  by  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelins,  was  a  devout  Christian.  She  had  also  brought  up  her 
seven  sons  in  the  same  fkith.  They  were  seized,  and  Felicitas 
was  threatened  with  her  own  death  and  that  of  all  her  family,  if 
she  did  not  give  up  her  religion ;  but  she  was  iuliexible,  and  the 
sons  also  remaining  stedfast,  they  all  suffered  cruel  deaths,  the 
mother  being  executed  last 

FELLER,  HENRIETTA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Iler  family  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  iu  the  place,  and  her  education  and  accomplish- 
ments such  as  to  entitle  her  to  hold  a  prominent  portion  in  a 
society  where  literature  and  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse 
are  greatly  valued.  She  nmrried  M.  Feller,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  city,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  whose  independent  circum- 
stances surrounded  her  with  all  the  elegances  of 

Madame  Feller  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  fhlth,  and 
considered  herself  a  Christian,  though  slio  had  never  made  personal 
piety  a  subject  of  much  UioughL  Nevertheless^  like  most  mothers^ 
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she  was  faithfVil  to  teach  her  only  child,  a  lovely  Httle  girl,  whatever  of 
truth  and  goodness  she  knew  herself,  and  it  was  through  the  death  of 
this  cherifihcd  child  that  Madame  Feller  was  brought  to  view  religion 
as  a  solemn  and  all-inji)ortant  duty.  Her  husband  followed  their 
child  to  the  grave  in  a  few  years.  His  death  was  that  of  a  Christian ; 
and  in  Rnbmistton  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father^  Madame  Feller 
now  devoted  her  life  to  the  good  of  others.  Every  creature  of  God's 
had  claims  upon  her  sympathy.  Her  strong  and  ardent  mind 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  passive  goodness,  in  which  most 
of  her  sex  who  call  themselves  Christians,  are  content  to  pass  their 
lives.  She  wanted  to  work  in  the  cause  of  her  Saviour.  She  felt 
that  labourers  were  needed  in  1 1  is  service,  and  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  as  a  missionary  in  His  cause.  In  183o  she  joined 
at  Montreal  two  of  her  friends,  M.  and  Madame  Olivcir,  who  had 
gone  ont  to  Canada  to  open  a  Missionary  School.  Here  she  coni- 
menced  her  labours  among  a  people  iriio  are  described  as  "a  degraded 
race,  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  without  instruction, 
ignorant  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  living  in 
the  most  stupid  indiilference  and  insenribililyt  and  dying  with 
scarcely  a  hope  or  thought  of  eternal  life.** 

Among  these  people  Madame  Feller  took  up  her  residence,  earnest 
in  the  desire  to  do  them  good,  and  undeterred  by  the  doubts  and 
dislike  of  those  who  in  their  blind  ignorance  distrusted  the  hand 
which  sncconrcd  them. 

Partlj'  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  chiefly  from  the  opposition 
he  met  with,  M.  Oliveir  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  leave 
Montreal  soon  after  Madame  Feller  joined  them.  But  she  remained 
strong  in  the  hope  of  doing  good. 

On  leaving  Switzerland,  Madame  Feller  provided,  as  she  suj^posed, 
sufiicient  funds  to  support  herself  for  life  in  America.  She  had 
intended  all  her  missionary  labours  should  be  at  her  own  expense. 
She  brought  her  money  with  her,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  gentleman  of  Montreal,  who  was  considered  honest  and  safb. 
But  he  failed  in  business,  and  so  completely  was  he  mined  that 
she  could  not  recover  one  dollar  of  her  deposit.  To  add  to  her 
distress,  she  was  prevented  getting  up  a  school  in  Montreal  by  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  had  persecuted  M.  Oliveir t  and  after 
struggling  in  vain  against  the  tide,  she  was  compelled  to  takt 
refuge  at  St.  Johns.  Here  too  she  met  with  opposers,  and  as  she 
had  no  funds  she  could  do  nothing.  She  had  written  to  her  friends 
in  Switzerland  of  her  destitute  condition,  but  before  help  arrived, 
she  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  Her  ntterly  Ibrlom  condition 
at  St.  Johns  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  But  this  cloud  did 
not  long  opi)iess  her.  She  reTnenibered  she  was  doing  God's  work, 
and  that  slic  must  not  faint  under  trials  that  had  been  foreshadowed 
to  her.  Means  of  support  fhmi  her  friends  in  Switzerland  soon 
reached  lier,  and  she  again  began  to  teach  all  the  pupils  she  could 
obtain,  adults  as  well  us  children,  to  read  the  Bible.  That  was 
her  mission.  The  nccesNity  of  lier  labours  may  be  somewhat 
understood  from  the  fact  that  there  then  was  not  more  than  one 
in  twenty  of  the  French  colonists  in  Canada,  who  oonld  read*  and 
scarcely  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  he  found  among  the  Catholic 
population. 

Madame  Feller  had  obtained  considerable  influence  at  St.  Johns. 
9a  conciliating  wm  her  manners^  so  pure  and  peacefhl  her  life, 
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80  devoted  was  her  bean  to  the  cause  of  doing  good  to  the  wratehed» 

and  instructing  the  i^^uorant,  that  many  who  regarded  her  as  a 
heretic,  could  not  but  admire  her  zeal,  and  bless  her  charity.  But 
when  the  first  rebclliun  in  Lower  Canada  broke  out,  the  bliiid  fury 
of  tbone  who  felt  they  were  oppressed,  but  were  not  qualified  to 
^siciiininate  between  their  IViends  and  foea»  was,  at  8L  John;*,  turned 
against  Madame  Feller  and  her  adherents.  She  was  driven  by 
violent  outrages  from  the  country,  and  with  about  sixty  of  her 
pupils  and  supporters,  took  reiuge  in  America.  She  was  received 
at  Champlain,  whither  she  fied»  with  the  greatest  ktedmss;  thouffh 
her  sufferings  during  her  flight  had  been  severe,  and  during  the 
winter  she  passed  in  the  United  States,  she  and  her  poor  followers 
had  to  endure  many  privations.  But  as  soon  as  order  was  in  some 
measnre  restored  in  the  Provinces,  the  Brttlsfa  authorities  invited 
Hadame  Feller  to  retnm,  promising  lier  protection  for  the  ftiture, 
and  urging  her  to  appear  against  those  who  had  injured  her,  ami 
they  should  be  punished.  She  accepted  with  gratitude  the  ofl'er 
of  returning  to  her  mission  labours,  but  she  stcdfastly  refused  to 
witness  against  those  who  had  injured  her. 

"I  came  to  Canada,"  said  she,  "to  do  good  to  all,  so  far  as  I 
have  the  ability— to  those  wlio  injure  and  persecute,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  love  and  aid  me.  What  these  poor  people  did,  they 
did  hi  ignorance.  I  pity  and  fbfgive  them,  and  only  desire  the 
opportunity  of  doing  them  fliTOurs/' 

Her  resolution  soon  became  known,  and  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  her  conduct  subdued  her  enemies.  From  that  time  she  was 
comparatively  unmolested.  Her  school  Increased,  her  Influence 
augmented,  and  her  character  was  respected  even  by  tliose  who 
still  opposed  her  mission.  In  the  autumn  of  183fi,  she  removed  to 
Orand  Ligne,  a  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Montreal,  where 
she  opened  a  school.  In  July,  ibUT,  Madame  Feller  was  visited  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  GiUnan,  pastor  of  a  JBaptisl  Church  in  Montreal.  He 
found  her  with  her  school  .in  a  barn,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
She  herself  was  living  in  a  small  garret.  Impressed  witli  her 
devotion,  he  determined  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  a  house 
Ibr  the  Mission.  In  Montreal^  and  in  the  various  towns  in  the 
United  States,  he  met  with  a  warm  and  cheering  response  to  his 
call  for  aid;  sufficient  funds  were  soon  obtained  to  warrant  the 
commencement  of  the  building,  and  the  Mission  house  was  subse- 

auently  finished  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  was  at  first  projected ; 
it  visits  of  Madame  Feller  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  several  successive 
years,  having  signally  prospered.  This  institution  and  its  branches 
now  have  over  three  hundred  pupils.  There  is  a  Normal  department, 
where  about  thirty  young  men,  French  Canadians,  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers^  colporteurs,  or  missionaries  $  and 
there  is  also  a  female  department  of  the  same  kind  lately  established. 
The  great  aim  of  those  engaged  in  this  benevolent  enterprise,  is  to 
teach  all  the  children  in  the  Canadas  to  read,  and  then  place  a 
Bible  in  the  possesskm  of  every  Hunily. 

Madame  Feller's  character  has  been  purified  in  the  fiery  baptism 
of  adversity.  She  lives  for  others,  and  in  the  devotion  of  heart 
and  soul  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  her  powers  of  mind  have 
acquired  such  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  discernment,  as  few 
of  either  sex  can  ever  attain.  By  her  wisdom  and  perseverance^ 
she  has  overcome  what  seemed  before  imposBibiUtles^  and  hm 
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planted  the  most  extensive  mui  important  edacational  and  mis* 

sioniury  establishment  that  the  Protestants  have  ever  had  in  British 
America:  and  she  is  now  the  beloved  mother,  the  revered  Directress 
Of  the  whole.  Her  many  years  of  labour  have  only  served  to  add 
new  energies  to  her  nature,  nev  gnioee  to  her  soul.  Nothing 
discourages*  nothing  disturbs  her.  To  her  God  she  commits  herself 
and  her  cares,  with  the  same  trust  and  love  a  Ikvonrite  child  feels 
in  the  arms  of  its  father. 

FERGUSOK,  ELIZABETH  GR^ME, 

Dalghtek  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gramme,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland 
to  America,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1739.  She  was  very 
carefully  educated,  and  shewed  uncommon  abilities.  While  still 
yonnfc,  slie  translated  Fenelon's  Telcmaclms  into  English  verse ;  she 
also  wrote  several  smaller  poeoLs,  which,  together  with  her  essays 
and  some  of  her  letters,  have  been  published*  She  married  lur. 
Hugh  Henry  Ferguson  ;  but  on  the  breaUng  out  of  the  Kevolutlon, 
in  1775,  as  he  adluTcd  to  the  British  government,  and  she  was 
faithful  to  her  country,  they  separated,  and  never  lived  together 
again.   Mrs.  Ferguson  died  in  1801. 

FERNANDEZ,  MARIA   MADDALENA  MORELLI, 

Won  the  admiration  of  all  Italy  as  an  improvisatrtce.  The  talent 
of  improvising  in  poetry  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  allotted  to 
the  Italians,  among  whom  the  structure  of  their  verse,  and  the 
conventional,  ever-recurring  rhymes,  render  it  an  easier  matter  to 
employ  this  frame -work  to  thought,  than  would  be  possible  under 
n  different  system  of  prosody.  If,  however,  the  powers  of  ordinary 
improvisator!,  for  these  reasons,  are  not  to  be  overvalued, — when 
thought,  imagery,  feeling,  passion,  harmony  of  numbers,  flow  spon- 
taneously, the  admiration  and  wonder  they  excite  must  be  unboundedt 
as  these  qualities  arc  indei)cndent  of  any  rhythm,  and  would 
commaiid  praise  and  enthusiasm,  even  when  such  effusions  were 
produced  upon  study,  and  coiTccted  eflbrts. 
'  Among  the  improvisatori  whose  fame  has  been  more  than 
ephemend,  perhaps  the  first  was  Maria  Morelli.  She  was  born  of 
noble  parents,  in  the  city  of  Pistoja,  in  the  year  1740.  From  her 
earliest  years  she  manifested  a  quick  ear  f(^r  harmony,  and  a  talent 
for  improvisation.  This  talent  was  heightened  by  an  excellent 
education ;  her  mind  was  stored  with  history  and  science,  and  her 
imagination  improved  by  assiduous  reading  of  the  best  poets.  Her 
parents,  protid  of  hrr  genius,  took  her  to  liotne,  to  exhibit  her 
powers  to  the  academy  of  "Arcadia,"  Gifted  with  personal  beauty 
anil  grace,  she  received  the  highest  applause,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  that  society,  under  the  name  of  Corilla  Olympia,  bj 
which  she  was  afterwards  universally  designated.  At  Naples  she  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  captivated  a  young  Sicilian 
gentleman,  named  Fernandez,  to  whom  uie  was  nnited  in  marriage. 
Her  fame  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  and  she  was  noticed 
by  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age.  The  Krnperor  Joseph 
thi^  Si'cond  visited  her  at  Naples;  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth 
dirt'ctcd  to  her  an  honourable  brief,  by  which  he  permitted  her  to 
read  forbidden  books.  She  publidied  some  poems,  an  epic  poem 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  an  epistle  to  Metastasio^  and 
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■ome  others.  In  1776,  she  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  of 

her  poetic  powers,  for  three  days,  at  Rome,  before  a  vast  concourse 
of  literary  and  noble  personages.  Some  of  the  subjects  were,  Moral 
Pliilusophy,  Revealed  Keligiou,  Physics,  Mctaphybics,  Heroic  Poelrv, 
Harmony,  Pastoral  Poetiy,  etc.  These  were  handed  to  her  m 
order,  in  sealed  notes,  and  she  acquitted  herself  In  every  case  so 
as  to  disarm  criticism.  She  then  was  solemnly  cnnvned  with  a 
laurel  wreath.  A  uiiuute  description  of  this  ceremony,  which  was 
accompanied  with  wonderfhl  pomp  and  pageantry,  has  been  written 
by  two  literaiy  abh^  and  published  by  »e  celebrated  Bodoni,  In 
1771).  Our  poetess,  after  passing  her  yotith  amidst  the  homage  of 
the  f,Teat  and  powerful,  retired  ui)on  her  laurels  to  Florence,  where 
she  lived  tranquilly  to  the  age  of  sixty.   She  died  in  1800. 

F£RRI£R,  MART, 

Was  bom  in  Edinburgh.  Her  father,  James  Ferrier,  Esq.,  was 
a  writer  to  the  Signet,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "brethren  of  the 
clerk's  table  j"  and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
•♦Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  alluded  to  his  •♦sister  shadow,"  the  author 
of  "ttke  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,"  as  one  of  the  labooren 
capable  of  gathering  in  the  large  han-est  of  Scottish  character  and 
fiction.  In  his  private  diary,  Sir  Walter  has  thus  jotted  down  his 
reminiscences  of  Miss  Ferrier :— "She  is  a  gifted  personage,  having, 
besides  her  great  talents,  conversation  the  least  exigeanU  of  any 
author,  female  at  least,  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  among  the  long 
list  I  have  encountered ;  simple,  full  of  humour,  and  exceedingly 
re^idy  at  repartee ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  affectation  of  the 
t>liie-8toeking."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Chambers^  in  hU^K^^clo- 
pxdia,  of  Literatuii^**  thus  endorses  the  opinion  of  the  great  novelist : — 
"This  is  high  praise;  but  the  readers  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels  will 
at  once  recognise  it  as  characteristic,  and  exactly  what  they  won  Id 
have  anticipated.  Miss  Ferrier  is  a  Scottish  Miss  Edgeworth— ot  a 
lively,  practical,  penetrating  cast  of  mind;  skilfol  in  depietinir 
character,  and  seizing  upon  national  peculiarities;  caustic  m  her 
wit  and  humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous;  and  desirous 
of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attention  to  the  courtesies  and 
charities  of  lift.  In  some  passiiges,  indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  approaching  to  the  evangeUcal  views  of  Hannah 
More ;  but  the  general  strain  of  her  writing  relates  to  the  foibles 
and  oddities  of  mankind,  and  no  one  has  drawn  them  with  greater 
breadth  of  comic  humour  or  effect.  Her  scenes  oilen  resemble  the 
style  of  oar  best  old  comedies,  and  she  may  boast,  like  Foote,  of 
adding  many  new  and  original  characters  to  the  stock  of  our  comic 
literature." 

'^Marriage,"  the  first  work  of  Miss  Ferrier,  was  published  in  1818. 
••The  Inheritance"  appeared  in  1924,  and  ••Destiny,  or  the  Chiera 
Daughter,"  in  1831--all  novels  111  three  volumes  each.  It  is  rather 
strange  that,  as  all  these  works  were  successful,  the  author  has 
never  tried  another  venture  in  literature.  She  resides  chietly  in 
Edinburgh,  where  she  is  highly  honoured.  Mr.  Chambers,  from 
whom  we  have  befbre  quoted,  and  who  must  be  a  good  judge  of 
her  talent  for  pourtraying  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  character,  in 
particular,  pays  a  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  her  genius;  his  opinion 
of  her  merits  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  most  critics  of  her 
ezlenalvely  read  works. 
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PICKER,  CHR.TSTIANE  D.  S.» 

The  inventor  of  the  taml>oar-needle,  was  the  danghter  of  Mr. 
Kier,  the  comptroller  of  the  mines  in  Eibenstock,  Saxony.  She  was 
born  November  12th.,  1769.  She  was  led  to  the  invention  by  her 
love  for  embroidering,  and  the  desire  to  trace  raised  figures,  by 
means  of  a  thread  and  needle,  upon  the  cloth.  The  invention  has 
been  of  great  nse  to  fhe  poor  women  of  Saxony,  to  whom  it 
became  a  ftuitful  sonroe  of  employment  fVom  abroad.  The  inventor, 
however,  like  Fulton,  gained  nothing  by  the  invention,  except  a 
present  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  given  to  her  by  the  Queen 
Amelia  Auguste.  She  died  on  the  22nd.  of  October,  1811,  as  the 
wife  of  Glttirtian  6.  Ficker,  pastor  of  Eibenstock. 

FIDELIS,  CASSANDRA, 

A  Venetian  lady,  died  1558,  aged  100.  Descended  from  ancestors 
who  had  chanp^cd  their  residence  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  had 
uniformly  added  to  the  respectability  f)f  their  rank  by  their  uncom- 
mon learning,  she  began  at  an  early  age  to  prosecute  her  studies 
witli  great  diligence,  and  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  that  she  may  with  justice  be  enumerated  among  the 
first  s(;liolars  of  the  age.  The  letters  which  occasionally  passed 
between  Cassandra  and  Politian,  demonstrate  their  mutual  esteem, 
if  indeed  such  an  expression  be  nufflcient  to  eliaracterize  the  feelings 
of  Politian,  who  expresses,  in  language  unusually  florid,  his  high 
admiration  of  her  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  his  expectation 
of  the  benetits  which  the  cause  of  letters  would  dedve  from  her 
labotiii  and  example.  In  the  year  I49t»  the  Florentine  scholar 
paid  a  visit  to  Venice,  when  the  fliTOBiiable  opinion  he  had  ibnned 
of  her  writings  was  confirmed  by  a  personal  interview. 

From  a  letter  written  by  this  lady,  many  years  afterwards,  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  we  learn  that  an  epistolary  correspondence  had  subsisted 
between  her  and  Lorenxo  de  Medicis;  and  it  Is  with  concern  we 
find,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  intercourse  was  revived,  in  order 
to  induce  the  pontiff  to  bestow  upon  her  some  pecuniary  assistance, 
she  being  then  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  train  of  dependants. 
She  lived,  however,  to  a  moce  advanced  period,  and  her  literary 
acquirements,  and  the  reputatioQ  of  her  early  aawdates,  threw  a 
lustre  upon  her  declining  years;  andt  as  her  memory'  remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last,  she  was  resorted  to  fVom  all  parts  of  Italy 
as  a  living  monument  of  those  happier  days,  to  which  the  Italians 
never  reverted  without  regret  Tne  letters  and  orations  of  this 
lady  were  published  at  Pavia,  in  1636,  with  some  account  of  lier 
life.  She  wrote  a  volume  of  lAtia  poems  lUso^  on  various  subjects 

FIELDING,  SARAH, 

Thb  thtad  sister  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  and  herwlf  a 

writer  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1714,  lived  unmarried,  and 
died  in  1768.  She  shewed  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius  in  many 
of  her  productions,  especially  in  the  novel  entitled  ''David  Simple,'* 
and  in  the  Letters  afterwards  published  lietween  the  principal 
characters  in  that  woric  She  also  translated  ''Xenoplion's  Memo- 
rabilia." The  following  eulogy  on  this  lady,  was  composed  by  Dr. 
John  Hoadley,  who  erected  a  monument  to  her  memoiy 
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**ncr  unaffectwl  manners,  candid  mtnd. 
Her  heart  benevolent,  and  soul  rosiRTied, 
Were  more  her  praise,  than  all  she  knew  or  thought, 
Tboagh  Athens'  wlidom  to  her  wz  ahe  taught." 

FISHEK,  CATHARINE, 

The  biograpliers  of  this  lady  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
her  nri^'in,  tlioiigh  they  all  agree  in  jillowing  that  she  possessed 
great  coniprchcnsiou  of  mind,  and  acknowledge  that  she  was  oue 
of  the  most  perfect  Ungtiists  that  adorned  the  sixteenth  centniy. 
About  the  year  1559,  she  married  Gualthcius  Gniter,  a  burgomaster 
of  Antwerp,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  the  celebrated  James 
Gruter,  whose  philosophical  works  have  been  so  universally  admired. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  UfSe,  he  had  no  other  instructor  than  his 
mother,  who  was  perfect  mistress  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  to  lier 
has  been  ascribed  his  fondness  for  study,  as  it  is  during  childhood 
that  a  bias  is  given  to  the  mind.  At  wiiat  age  she  died,  has  not 
been  specified ;  but  the  year,  her  biographers  believe  to  have  been 
1579,  the  time  when  her  son  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
study  at  Leyden;  bat  this  drcumstance  is  not  positiyely  ascertained. 

FISHER,  MARY, 

An  enthusiastic  English  Quakeress  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  travelled  to  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  of  convcrtiug 
the  Grand  Seignior.  She  embaj^ed  at  Smyrna  in  an  Italian  Tessd 
for  Adrianople;  but  her  design  being  discovered,  she  was  taken 
from  the  shii),  and  sent  to  Venice.  This  opposition  only  increased 
her  zeal,  and  she  determined  to  pursue  her  journey  by  land. 
When  she  reached  Adrianople,  she  obtained  an  audience  with 
Mahomet  the  Fourth,  who,  surprised  at  her  courage,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  addressed  him,  regarded  her  as  deranged,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  carried  back  to  her  own  country  in  the  first  vessel  that 
sailed.  On  her  return,  she  was  received  in  triumph  by  the  Quakers, 
and  mairied  to  one  of  the  principal  members  of  that  sect 

FISKE,  CATHARINE, 

A  TRUE  Benefactress,  because  she  earned  what  she  gavcy  and,  while 
doing  deeds  of  mercy,  never  forgot  the  claims  of  justice.  Catharine 
Fiske  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  dOth.  of  July, 
1784.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  few  months  old,  committing 
his  only  precious  child  to  her  Heavenly  Father.  Her  mother  mar- 
ried a  second  husband,  who  was  not  a  provident  man;  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  ditferent  places,  residing  for  a  time  in  Vermont, 
in  one  of  its  most  remote  and  wild  settlements.  Still  the  self- 
education  of  Catharine  Fiske  went  on  wherever  she  was,  for  she 
had  a  mind  that  would  improve.  One  who  knew  her  well  gives 
this  account  of  her  early  years: — 

**She  ever  appeared  different  iVom  most  other  children,  in  that 
she  was  remarkably  uniform  in  her  IbsUngs,  and  perfectly  mild  as 
to  temper.  When  ever  so  much  crossed  or  tried  she  had  g  ;od 
command  over  her  passions.  She  was  never  gay  and  jliirhly,  like 
others  of  her  age;  never  in  the  least  uneasy  in  licr  biiuaiiuii,  let 
it  be  ever  so  unpleasant.  She  could  always  find  some  one  that 
had  siany  more  disagreeable  tasks  to  perform  than  herself  and 
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patiently  endured  all  her  disappointments,  which  were  many,  in 
early  life.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  little  companions,  endeavouring 
as  much  as  poBsttle  to  make  them  cbeerM  and  happy.  And  they 
were  not  all  that  she  endeavoured  to  make  happy,  for  the  aged 
she  always  felt  interested  in,  and  endeavoured  to  do  all  for  tliem 
that  came  within  her  sphere.  She  was  inicomuionly  attaciu'd  to 
books,  and  read  a  great  many  hours  and  days  when  other  children 
were  at  play.  And  when  she  did  not  understand  the  author,  some 
one  must  explain  it  to  her  satisfaction,  or  she  could  not  very 
willingly  lay  her  book  aside ;  and,  when  once  made  to  underst«\nd, 
it  was  never  forgotten.  She  was  exceedingly  kiud  in  her  feelings 
toward  the  poor  and  distressed,  administering  to  their  wants  all 
that  was  in  her  power.  Her  opportunities  at  school  were  rather 
limited,  even  for  those  days,  excepting  that  her  friends  at  Worcester 
gave  her  some  advantages  in  schooling.'* 

She  commenced  her  life -profession  of  teacher  when  only  hHicen, 
continuing  it  till  her  death,  May  20th.,  1887,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
She  wa?  a  faithfUl  and  eflScient  labourer  in  the  service  of  humanly  $ 
preparing  the  young,  especially  of  her  own  sex,  for  their  important 
stations  and  responsible  duties.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was 
instructor  in  the  public  or  district  schools,  but  in  1814»  she  opened 
her  Female  Seminary  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  where  she  presided 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Tims  for  twenty-three  years  was 
she  steadily  engaged ;  having  under  her  care,  in  all,  more  than  two 
thousand  hve  hundred  pupils,  young  ladies  from  every  state  in  the 
Union ;  and  her  success  in  moulding  this  variety  of  character  to  an 
uniform  model  of  high  moral  excellence  was  astonishing.  In  no 
single  instance  did  her  influence  fail  to  clTect  a  salutary  impression ; 
nor  ever  did  a  pupil  leave  her  school  but  with  respect  for  its 
principal. 

Bfiss  Fiske  performed  her  arduous  duties  while  fVcqucntly  a  sufferer 
from  pain,  her  health  being  always  delicate,  and  often  so  feeble,  that 
a  person  of  less  fortitude  in  duty  would  have  become  a  confinned 
invalid.  Her  strength  was  not  physical,  but  moral ;  this  was  the 
compelling  power  or  her  mind. 

Her  piety  was  not  only  without  ostentation,  but  almost  without 
expression  in  words — it  was  through  her  daily  deeds  lluu  the  beauty 
of  her  Christian  character  was  manifested.  The  field  of  her  use- 
fhlness  was  by  no  means  limited  to  public  instruction.  In  her 
household,  at  the  fireside,  her  life  was  one  sweet  strain  of  moral 
humanity;  the  inspiring  breath  of  every  virtue;  a  benign  gospel, 
preached  to  every  listening  and  attentive  ear  in  tones  and  acts  of 
kindness  and  love,  in  a  spirit  of  overfiowiug  benevolence,  and  in 
the  silent  teachings  of  patience  under  snflfei&ga. 

Tn  the  wise  allotnient  of  Providence,  men  are  the  providers, 
women  the  dispensers.;  the  earnings  of  the  one  mx,  to  ]>ecome  most 
beneficial,  should  be  submitted  to  the  economy  of  the  other.  Few 
are  the  instances  recorded  where  a  female  has  accumulated  proper^ ; 
what  she  earns  is  for  immediate  and  pressing  exigencies,  to  supply 
which  is  really  the  province  of  the  stronger  sex.  Miss  Fiske  is  a 
remarkable  exception ;  she  united  in  her  character  the  best  qualities 
of  both  the  sexes.  Well  might  Mr.  Bantow  close  his  notice  of  her 
by  asserting  that  **she  was  a  woman  of  great  originality,  of  uncom- 
mon powers,  of  great  infliK'nce,  of  tnie  humility,  of  eomprchcnsive 
plans,  and  of  real  philosophical  greatness."   Her  history  belongs  to 
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her  country.  And  may  it  prove  to  all  that  the  circumstances  of  birth, 
orphanage,  or  physical  Weakness,  and,  oiaj  add,  of  sex,  militate 
nothing  against  the  usefulness  and  respect  which  talents  and  virtue 
ever  secure.  May  it  shew  the  trifling,  the  giddy,  and  the  tliou^'htlo  ^s, 
that  it  is  nu  pr(X)f  of  greatness  to  despise  religion,  and  that  true 
piety  is  the  only  passport  to  heaven! 

FLAXHAN,  ANN, 

Wife  of  John  Flaxman,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  dcsenes  a  i)laco 
among  distinguished  women,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
ahe  devoted  herself  to  mutain  her  husband's  genius,  and  aid  him 
in  his  arduous  career. 

Her  maiden  name  wa??  Dcnman ;  she  married  John  Flaxman  when 
he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  she  twenty-two.  They 
had  heen  for  some  time  mutually  attached  to  each  other;  hut  he 
was  poor  in  purse,  and  though  on  the  road  to  fame,  had  no  one, 
hut  thi^  chospii  partner  of  his  life,  who  sympathized  in  his  success 
8hc  was  amiable  and  accomplished,  had  a  taste  for  art  and  liter- 
ature, was  skilful  in  French  and  Italian,  and,  like  her  husband, 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek.  But  what  was  better 
than  all,  she  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius,  she  cheered 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  moments  of  despondency,  regulated 
modestly  and  prudently  his  domestic  economy,  arranged  iiis  drawings, 
managed  now  and  then  his  correspondence,  and  acted  in  all  par- 
ticulars, so  that  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  church,  in  performing  a  marriage, 
liad  accomplished  a  miracle,  and  blended  them  really  into  one  liesh 
and  one  blood.  That  tranquillity  of  mind,  so  essential  to  those  who 
live  by  thought,  was  of  his  household;  ajid  the  sculptor,  happy  in 
the  company  of  one  who  had  taste  and  enthusiasm,  soon  renewed 
with  double  zeal  the  studies  which  courtship  and  matrimony  had 
for  a  time  interrupted.  He  had  never  doubted  that  in  the  company 
of  her  whom  he  loved  he  should  be  able  to  work  with  an  inteuser 
spirit;  but  of  another  opinion  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  ''So, 
*  Flaxman,"  said  the  president,  one  day,  as  he  chanced  to  meet  him, 
"I  am  told  you  are  maiTied;  if  so,  sir,  1  tell  you  you  are  ruined 
for  an  artist."  Flaxman  went  home,  sat  down  be>ide  his  wile,  took 
her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "1  am  ruined  for  an  artist." 
"John,"  said  she,  ''how  has  this  happened,  and  who  has  done  it?*' 
*'It  hapi)ened,*'  said  he,  "in  the  church,  and  Ann  Denman  has  done 
it;  I  met  Sir  Jc^hiia  Reynolds  just  now,  and  he  said  maii'lagc  had 
ruined  me  in  my  profession." 

For  a  moment^  a  cloud  hung  on  Flaxman's  brow ;  bnt  this  worthy 
couple  understood  each  other  too  well,  to  liave  their  happiness 
seriously  marred  by  the  unguarded  and  peevish  rennirk  of  a  Avealthy 
old  bachelor.  They  were  proud  determined  people,  who  asked  no 
one's  advice,  who  shared  their  domestic  secrets  with  none  of  their 
neighbours,  and  lived  as  if  they  were  unconscious  that  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  city.  "Ann,"  said  the  sculptor,  "I 
have  long  thought  that  I  could  rise  to  distinction  in  art  without 
studying  in  Italy,  but  these  words  of  Reynolds  have  dctenuined 
me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome  as  soon  as  my  afRdrs  are  fit  to  be  left; 
and  to  shew  him  that  wedlock  is  for  a  man*s  good  rather  than 
his  harm,  you  shall  accompany  me.  If  I  remain  here,  I  shall  be 
accused  of  ignorance  concenung  those  noble  works  of  art  which 
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are  to  the  sight  of  a  sculptor  what  learning  is  to  a  man  of  genius^ 

and  you  will  lie  under  the  charge  of  detAiiiing  me."  In  this  reso- 
lution Mrs.  Flaxman  fully  concurred.  Thcv  resolved  to  prepare 
themselves  in  silence  for  the  journey,  to  iiiiorm  no  one  of  their 
intentions,  and  to  set,  meantime,  a  still  stricter  watch  o?er  their 
expenditure.  No  assistance  was  profcrred  by  the  Academy,  nor  was 
any  asked ;  and  five  years  elapsed  from  the  d!\y  of  the  memorable 
speech  of  the  president,  before  Flaxman,  by  incessant  study  and 
labour,  had  accumulated  the  means  of  departing  for  Italy.  They 
went  together;  and  in  all  his  subseqaent  labours  and  toinmphs, 
the  wife  was  his  good  angel. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Flaxman  lived  wedded — his  health  was 
generally  good,  his  spirits  ever  equal;  and  his  wife,  to  whom  his 
fhme  was  happiness,  had  been  always  at  bis  side.  She  was  a  most 
cheerful,  intelligent  woman;  a  collector,  too,  of  diawings  and 
sketches,  and  an  admirer  of  Stothard,  of  whose  designs  and  prints 
she  had  amassed  more  than  a  thousand.  Uer  husband  paid  her 
the  double  respect  due  to  affection  and  talent;  and  when  any 
difficulty  in  composition  occuiTcd,  he  would  say,  with  a  smile,  "Ask 
^Ir>.  Flaxman,  she  is  my  dictionary."  She  maintained  the  simplicity 
and  di^Mlty  of  licr  husband,  and  refused  all  presents  of  paintings, 
or  drawings,  or  books,  unless  some  reciprocal  interchange  were 
made.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Flaxman  loved  snch  a 
woman  verj'  tenderly.  The  hour  of  separation  approached — she  fbU 
ill,  and  died  in  the  year  1820;  and  from  the  time  of  this  bereave- 
ment, something  like  a  lethargy  came  over  his  spirit,  lie  survived 
his  wife  only  six  years;  and,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  was 
"sorronnded  with  the  appUnse  of  the  world." 

FLORE    DE  ROSE, 

Was  a  FroiK  h  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Very  few  of  her 
writings  are  now  extant. 

FLORINE, 

Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  betrothed  to  Suenon, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  accompanied  this  prince  to  the  first  crusade, 
ill  1097.  She  was  to  have  married  him  inuuediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  both  killed  in  a  battle,  with 
all  their  companions.  Not  one  was  left  to  buiy  the  shdn 

FODOR,   MAINVILLE,  JOSEPHINE, 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  opera- singers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
iler  fame  is  European.  She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Fodor,  the 
violinist,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  1793.  Already  in  her  eleventh  year, 
she  appeared  at  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  success  which 
drew  the  eyes  of- all  the  directors  of  operas  in  Europe  upon  her. 
Her  fame  increased  iVoiu  year  to  year,  so  that,  even  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  ohe  had  tlic  most  brilliant  otiers  from  the  best  theatres 
in  Europe.  She  manied  the  actor  Mainvllle,  and  appeared  with 
lier  husband  at  all  the  court  theatres  in  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  The  latter  coimtry  greeted 
her  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Song,  and  Venice  hod  a  medal 
struck  to  honour  her.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  jowes  much  to  her 
instruction.  She  died  a  ftw  years  ago. 
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FOIX,    MAIJGAKET   DE,   DUCHESS  D'EPEKNOX. 

Ix  1588,  the  eliief  of  tlic  lea;]nie,  wishing  to  ruin  the  duke, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  siisi)k  iun  at  court,  and  obtained  an  order 
to  take  from  him  the  castle  of  Angouleiue,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
The  magistrate  chaiged  with  the  executioii  of  this  act  seized  the 
duchess,  and  condncted  her  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel,  in 
order  tliat  her  danger  mi^rht  induce  the  duke  to  submit.  In  this 
situation,  one  of  the  officers  by  whom  the  duchess  was  led  was 
killed  at  her  feot,  and  another  mortally  wonnded.  Calm  amidst 
the  dangers  whicli  menaced  her,  and  insensible  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  enemy,  who  urgud  her  to  exhort  her  husband  to  surrender, 
she  replied,  niagnauiniously,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  give  ill 
counsel;  nor  would  she  enter  into  a  treaty  with  murderers.  *'la 
what  terms,"  said  she  •'can  a  wife,  who  is  afflicted  only  that  she 
has  but  one  life  to  offer  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  her  husband, 
persuade  him  to  an  act  of  cowardice  ?"  Slie  went  on  to  declare, 
that  she  would  shed,  with  joy,  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  to  add 
new  lostre  to  the  lepntation  of  her  husband;  or  to  lengthen  his 
existence  but  a  single  day ;  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  no  weak- 
ness that  would  disgrace  him ;  and  that  she  would  die  with  pleasure 
at  the  castle  gate  for  him,  without  whom  she  would  abhor  life  even 
on  a  throne. 

TO  the  duke,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  terrify  by  the  danger 

wliich  threatened  his  wife,  she  held  out  her  anns,  and  implored 
him  not  to  sutler  liis  resolution  to  be  shaken  by  any  considerations 
which  respected  her  safety.  It  was  her  wish,  she  told  him,  that  her 
body  might  serve  him  fbr  a  new  rampart  against  his  enemies.  On 
him,  she  declared,  in  whom  alone  she  lived,  depended  her  fortune 
and  her  fate.  That  by  sacrificing  himself  he  would  gain  no 
advantage,  since  she  was  determined  not  to  survive  hini;  but  that 
to  live  in  his  remembrance  would,  in  despite  of  their  adversaries, 
constitute  her  happiness  and  her  glory. 

The  gi'ace  and  energy  with  which  she  expressed  herself,  softened 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  who  deliberated  on  other  means  by  which 
their  purpose  might  be  effected.  In  the  interval  the  duke  was 
relieved  by  his  (Hends;  when  the  duchess,  impatient  to  rejoin  this 
beloved  husband,  of  whom  she  had  proved  herself  so  worthy, 
without  waiting  till  the  castle-gate  was  cleared,  entered  by  a  ladder 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  was  received  with  the  honoms  and 
tenderness  she  merited. 

FOLLEN,    ELIZA  LEE, 

Whose  maiden -name  was  Cabott,  was  bom  in  America.  In 
1828,  she  married  Charles  Follen,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  Harvard  College. 
He  was  lost  or  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Lexington, 
January  13th.,  1840.  Mrs.  Follen  is  a  well-known  writer.  Her 
principal  works  are — "Sketches  of  Married  Life,"  "The  Sceptic," 
and  a  "Life  of  Charles  Follen,"  published  in  1844.  She  also  edited 
tiie  works  of  her  late  husband,  in  four  volumes,  besides  contribu- 
ting to  various  literary  periodicals,  and  has  written  a  volume  of 
jPoems,  wliich  appeared  in  1839.  And,  moreover,  she  has  i)rcpared 
several  books  for  the  young;  her  talents  as  an  educator  being, 
perhaps,  more  succeaiAil  than  ia  Uteniy  pursuits.  Mrs.  Follen,  on 
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the  death  of  her  latDcnted  hosbatid,  was  left  to  provide  Ibr  the 

education  of  their  only  ciiild,  a  son,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  n<jc. 
She  resolved  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  her  son,  and  receiving 
Into  her  home  a  few  boys,  sons  of  her  beloved  and  trae  friends, 
as  companions  of  her  ciiihl  and  pupils  of  her  care,  she  fitted  these 
youths  for  Harvard  University.  Such  honourable  exertions  tO 
perforin  faithfully  the  duty  of  father  as  well  as  mother  to  her 
son,  denuind  a  warmer  tribute  of  praise  than  the  highest  genius^ 
disconnected  flrom  lueftilness,  can  ever  claim  for  a  Christian  woman. 

FONSECA,    ELEONORA,    MARCHIONESS  OF, 

A  LADY  of  great  beauty  and  talents,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  17G8. 
She  cultivated  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history,  and 
assisted  Spallanzani  in  his  philosophical  investigations.  Though 
possened  of  great  beanty,  she  devoted  her  youth  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind.  She  studied  with  much  care  natural  history  and 
anatomy.  As  miglit  he  suj^posed,  she  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
French  revolution.  When  the  king  and  royal  family  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naples  in  1799,  the  Marchioneiss  of  Fonseca  narrowly 
escaped  the  ftacy  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who  threatened  the  lives  of 
those  who  wore  in  the  French  interest.  During  the  short-lived 
existence  of  the  Parthcnopean  republic,  in  1799,  she  warmly  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  edited  a  republican  journal,  called  "The 
Neapolitan  Monitor.*'  For  these  expressions  of  her  political  prin- 
ciples the  Tn:n(  !iion('<=;  was  executccl,  on  the  20th,  of  July,  by  the 
restored  govemmeuL   Uer  private  character  was  irreproachable, 

FONTANA,  LAYINIA, 

Daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana,  a  painter  of  Bologna,  died  in 
1602,  aged  fifty.  She  was  eminent  as  a  painter,  and  was  patronized 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth^  a  good  portrait  of  whom  by  her 
hand  is  still  extant. 

FONTAINES,  MARIE  LOUISE  CHARLOTTE  COUNTESS  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Giorg,  Governor  of  Mets. 

Mademoiselle  de  Giorg  married  the  Count  de  Fontaines,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.    She  died  in  1730. 

Madame  de  Fontaines  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her 
novels,  which  are  of  the  school  of  Madame  de  Fayette,  to  whom 
she  is  infbrior  in  sensibility,  and  in  the  power  of  developing 
character;  the  French  critics  pronounce  her  diction  to  be  purer; 
a  merit  which  resulted  from  the  epoeh  wlien  she  wrote ;  the 
language  being  at  that  time  more  settled  than  it  was  when  *'Thu 
Princess  of  Cleves*'  was  composed.  Voltaire,  who  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  fViendship  with  Madame  Fontaines,  wrote  some  verses 
in  her  praise,  in  which  lie  equals  her  style  to  that  of  Fenelon,  This 
is  a  very  exaggerated  compliment.  More  just  and  more  acceptable 
it  would  have  been  to  confess  that  the  plot  of  his  fine  tragedy* 
"TancrMe,"  is  taken  fh)m  one  of  her  novels — "The  Countess  of 
Savoy."  La  Harpe,  in  his  analysis  of  "Tanerede,"  indicates  its 
source.  In  this  play,  the  ^?reat  l>eauty  of  flic  i)oetry  and  the  very 
interesting  and  powerful  evulvcnieut  of  the  elmractcrs  evince  so 
snperior  a  genius  to  the  mere  fbrmation  of  the  story,  that  the  poet 
might  have  yieUled  up  to  the  l«dy  wha(       4w  to  her  ^tUo«| 
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41  single  leaf  iklling  from  his  laurel.  Bnr,  mun-Uke,  lie  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  beon  Ac^pcd  hj  a  wcnnao,  while 
avaiiiog  Mmself  of  the  advautage. 

FONTE,  MODERATA, 

Ths  assumed  name  of  a  celebrated  Tenetian  lady,  whose  real 

name  was  Modesta  Pazzo.  Slio  wns  born  at  Venice,  In  1555,  and 
became  an  orphan  in  lior  infaiicy.  While  yoimg,  she  was  placed 
iu  the  coDTent  of  the  nuns  ul'  Martha  of  Venice ;  but  afterwards 
left  ity  and  was  maxrfed.  She  lived  twenty  years  very  happily  with 
her  husband,  and  died  in  1592.  She  learned  poetry  and  Latin  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  and  is  said  to  have  had  so  prwligions  a  memorj', 
that,  after  hearing  a  sermon  only  once,  she  could  repeat  it  word 
for  word.  She  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  '*I1  Floridoro,*'  and  another 
on  the  ''Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesns  Christ.'*  Besides  these 
and  other  poems,  she  wrote  a  book  in  prose,  which  was  not  published 
till  after  her  death,  called  "Dei  Meriti  delle  Donne,"  in  which  she 
maintains  that  women  arc  not  inferior  in  understanding  or  merit 
to  men.  None  of  her  works  are  now  extant. 

FORCE,   CHARLOTTE   ROSE   DE   CAUMENT   DE  LA, 

A  French  poetess,  who  died  in  1724,  aged  seventy.  Her  "Castle 
in  Spain,"  a  poem;  and  her  "Secret  History  of  Burgundy,"  a 
romance;  her  tales,  and  other  works,  ])osses8  considersBle  merit; 
but  nothing  she  wrote  has  retained  a  permanent  place  in  Ftench 
literatore. 

FOWERET,  ANNA  FRANCESCA  DONTREHONT, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1745,  in  a  family  where,  by  example  and 
instntction,  she  was  brought  up  to  know  and  practice  the  virtaes 

of  a  Christian.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  barrister;  and  her 
mother,  descended  from  a  ver>'  respectable  family,  was  a  woman 
of  superior  ability,  and  esteemed  for  her  many  virtues.  Anna  was 
married  when  very  young  to  M.  de  Fougeret,  receiver-general  of 
the  finance.  At  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  which  she  had 
the  management,  and  living  in  an  extended  circle  of  society,  she 
found  time  to  be  the  instructress  of  her  children,  whom  she  educated 
in  a  most  careful  manner.  Her  love  for  her  own  infants  awakened 
her  sympathy  for  some  unfortunates  whom  dienmstances  brought 
under  her  notice.  Her  father,  who  was  a  director  of  the  hospitals, 
often  deplored  the  miserable  situation  of  that  of  the  foundlings, 
where  numbers  of  babes  perished  for  want  of  proper  nutrition, 
impossible  to  he  given,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  overcrowded  rooms. 
The  pictures  of  this  distress  deeply  moved  the  heart  of  Madame  de 
Fougeret ;  nor  was  she  satisfied  with  a  barren  commiseration ;  she 
pondered  over  the  subject  until  she  devised  the  remedy;  but  her 
plans  required  more  money  than  a  private  purse  could  supply.  True 
benevolenee  is  Invincible.  Madame  de  Fougeret,  abdicating  all 
personal  merit  in  this  good  act,  communicated  her  ideas  to  the 
Duchess  de  Cosse,  whose  rank  and  power,  united  with  all  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  rendered  her  the  fit  person  to  set  on  foot  this 
iisefhl  establishment.  Soon  all  the  opulent  ladies  of  Paris  became 
Interested,  everything  was  arranged,  every  obstacle  8tnmonnted»  and 
the  "Maternal  Qharity"  became  au  institution. 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Maria  Antoinette  headed  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  in  1788  tlie  society  bo|^n  their  labonrs.  These 
were  crowned  with  the  utmost  success  until  the  wliirlwind  of  1789 
came  to  disperse  the  founders  and  patrons.  Amidst  the  trials  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  Madame  de  Fougeret  had  the  opportanity 
of  manifesting  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  the  enerj,'}^  of  her 
character.  Her  husband  expired  on  the  guillotine,  and  she  was 
left  to  sustain,  encourage,  and  maintaia  her  children;  and,  bjr 
jndicioiis  ezertion  of  her  abilities,  she  rescued  ftom  confiscation  the 
patrimony  of  her  flunily.  After  the  restitution  of  her  property  she 
lived  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  offspring,  to  whom 
she  was  an  object  of  love  and  veneration.  In  1818,  a  painful  malady 
terminated  a  life  of  virtue  and  good  works. 

FOUQUE,    BARONESS   CAROLINE   DE   LA  MOTTE, 

Was  the  first  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque',  so  well 
known  for  his  inimitable  tale  of  Undine.  She  ranks  among  the 
most  acconiplished  women  of  Germany.  Her  worlu  are  nnmerons* 
and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity;  we  will  indicate  a 
few  of  them  -.—"Letters  on  Greek  Mythology,"  "Letters  from  Berlin," 
"Women  of  the  World,"  "Woman's  Love,"  "The  Two  Friends," 
"The  Heroine  of  La  Yend^,"  "Tales,"  in  ftmr  volumes,  «^eodota,*» 
''Henry  and  Maria,"  ''Loddska  and  her  Daoghter." 

FOUQUE,   CAROLINE   AUGUSTE   DE   LA  MOTTE, 

BoiiN  in  1773,  at  Ilcniliauser.  Her  maiden  name  was  Von 
Biic.st.  She  mamed  first  a  gentleman  named  Von  Kochow,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  in  1806,  when  she  married  Charles  F. 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque',  the  poet  of  die  romantic  school.  In 
1807,  she  published  "Rodcric  ;"  in  1808,  "The  Desk  in  1809,  "Letters 
on  Female  Education ;"  in  1810,  "The  Uero  Maiden  of  the  Verdi  ;^ 
in  1811,  "Edmund's  Wallu  and  Wanderings ;"  in  1812,  ''Magic  of 
Natore;"  and  in  1814,  ^'Feodove."  She  died  in  1816. 

FRANCISCA,    OR  FRANCES, 

A  Roman  lady,  was  the  founder  of  a  convent  at  Rome,  called 
the  Oblates.  She  followed  the  doctrines  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was 
canonised  in  1608.  Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Franelsca,  who  was  noted  for  tlie  religious  mortifica- 
tions  she  impoiied  on  herself. 

FRANKLIN,    ELEANOR  ANN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Porden,  an  eminent  architect,  and  was 

bom  in  1795.  She  early  manifested  great  talent  and  a  strong  memory, 
and  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  other  languages. 
A  knot  of  literary  Mends,  who  occasionally  met  at  her  father's 
house,  fostered  this  natural  bent  of  her  genius :  and  their  habit  of 
ihrnidiing  contributions  to  a  kind  of  album  kept  by  the  party,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  "Salt  Box,"  (selections  from  which  have  been 
printed,)  did  much  towards  conlirming  in  her  a  piisi^ionate  fonduess 
ror  poetry.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  wrote,  as  her  share  towards 
this  domestic  miseellany,  her  first  poem,  'The  Veils,  or  the  Triumphs 
of  Constancy,"  which  was  published  in  1815,  with  a  dedication  to 
Countess  Spenser.  Three  years  afterwards  appeared  a  small  '^Poetical 
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Tribute,"  under  the  Dame  of  "The  Arctic  Expedition,*'  suggested 
by  a  vi^it  to  the  Isabella  and  Alexander  discovery  sbipa,  which 
visit  1('<1  to  an  acquaintance  with  Captain  Franklin,  one  of  the 
gallant  advcnlunTs,  tliat  ended  in  marriage,  alter  his  return  from 
the  expedition,  in  the  month  of  August,  1»28.  The  year  previously 
appeared  Miss  Porden*s  principal  work,  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject 
of  the  third  crusade,  entitled  "Ca*ur  de  Lion,"  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  the  king.  In  June,  1824,  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
encouniged  hopes  in  her  friends,  that  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  increased  by  the  bunting  of  a  blood-vessel, 
m  1822t  might  be  counteracted ;  but  these  flattering  expectaiions 
were  sotm  destroyed,  and  she  died,  Febmaiy  22nd.,  1825. 

FRANTZ,  AGNES, 

Has  written  many  romances,  poems  and  saga,  which  have  given 
her  considerable  distinction  among  the  female  writers  of  Germany. 

FBANZ,  AGNES, 

Born  al  IfUitsch,  in  Silesia,  In  1796,  was  the  daughter  of  the 

government  councillor,  L.  Franz.  She  passed  her  youth  at  Schweid- 
nitz,  where  she  wrote  the  greater  number  of  her  fugitive  pieces. 
Uer  poems  were  lirst  published  in  1826 ;  her  Parables  were  published 
at  Weeel  in  1829;  Flowers  that  Pass,  at  Essen  hi  1888.  Her  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  1824  at  Breslau,  under  the  Utle  of 
"Glyccrion  ;"  and  under  that  of  "Cyanen"  in  1833,  at  Essen.  In 
1834,  bhe  edited  a  portfolio  on  the  Lower  Rliiae. 

FRATELLJNA,  6I0VANKA, 

An  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1666.  She  possessed 
some  talent  for  historical  painting;  but  her  chief  excellence  con- 
sisted in  i):iintin'^  portraits.  As  she  executed  equally  well  in  oil, 
crayons,  miniature,  and  enamel,  Cosmo  the  Third,  and  most  of  the 
princes  and  nrincessLs  of  Italy,  i>at  to  her.  Her  own  portrait  in 
the  ducal  gallery,  painted  by  herself,  is  a  happy  instance  of  her 
talent.  Tt  represents  her  in  the  act  of  taking  the  portnut  of  Lorenzo, 
her  only  son  and  pupil,  who  died  in  the  bloom  of  life.  It  is  painted 
in  crayons,  and  equals  the  best  productions  of  liosalba. 

FREDE60NDE, 

A  WOMAN  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  beauty,  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen  Andowere,  wife  of  Chilpi'ric,  King  of  Normandy,  resolved 
to  make  herself  a  favourite  of  the  king.  To  etlect  this,  she  induced 
Andowere,  who  had  just  given  birth,  in  the  absence  of  Chilperic, 
to  her  fourth  diild,  a  daughter,  to  have  it  baptized  before  its  father's 
return,  and  to  olticiate  herself  as  godniotlu-r.  The  queen  did  so, 
not  aware  that  by  placing  herself  in  tliut  relation  to  her  cliild,  she, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  contracted  a  spiritual 
lekitlonship  with  the  child's  fother  that  was  incompatible  with 
marriage ;  and  the  bisliop,  probably  bribed  by  Fredegonde,  did  not 
make  the  least  objection.  On  Clilli>erir's  retum,  Fredegonde  apprised 
him  of  this  inconsiderate  act  of  his  wife,  and  the  king,  struck  by 
her  beauty,  willingly  consented  to  place  Andowere  In  a  convent, 
giving  her  an  estate  near  Hans,  and  took  Fredegonde  finr  a  mistress. 
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Chilperic,  not  long  after,  married  Galswintba,  eldest  sister  of 
Brunehaut,  Queen  of  Austrasia,  and  Fredegoiide  was  dismissed. 
But  the  gentle  Galswintha  soon  died«  strangled,  it  is  said,  in  her 
l)ed,  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  instigated  by  Fredegonde. 
Fredegonde  then  persuaded  GhUperic  to  marry  her,  and  ftom  that 
time  her  ascendency  over  him  ceased  only  with  his  life. 

Fredegonde  had  five  children  herself,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
youngest,  Clotuire,  died  before  her.  The  only  womanly  affection 
she  exhibited  was  love  for  their  children,  but  this,  corrupted  by 
her  wicked  heart,  was  the  canse  of  many  of  her  crimes. 

She  appears  to  have  been  a  bold,  bad  woman,  aiid  her  claim 
to  a  place  in  this  record  rests  upon  her  ability  solely.  Uer  life  was 
a  series  of  crimes  and  cruelties,  with  an  account  of  which  we  need 
not  defile  our  pages;  suffice  it  to  state,  that  after  causing  the  death 
of  Siej^bcrt,  brother  of  her  hu.sl)and  Chilperic,  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  last-named  monarch,  and  of  their  mother  Andowere,  and  lastly 
of  Chilperic  himself,  and  being  engaged  in  a  succession  of  bloody 
wars,  brought  about  chieHy  by  her  instrumentality,  she  died  sud- 
denly in  5'J7,  just  as  she  had  gained  a  victory  over  Brunehaut,  WhO 
was  left  queeii-regent  of  Paris  on  the  death  of  Ghildebert. 

FREILIGBATH,  IDA, 

WiPB  of  the  eelehrmted  poet,  is  said  to  possess  high  liteniy 
talent  She  has  assisted  her  husband  in  his  translations  from  the 
English  poets,  and  has  written  original  articles,  prose  and  poetry, 

of  much  merit. 

FREYBERG,    BARONESS  VON, 

By  birth  Elcctrina  Stuntz,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  female 
artists  in  Germany.  She  resides  near  Munich,  but  no  longer  paints 
professionally;  but  though  she  is  the  carefiil  mother  of  a  large 
fEunily,  yet  she  still  finds  some  moments  to  devote  to  her  art  It 
is  as  a  portrait  painter  that  she  acquired  her  high  reputation,  and 
in  that  branch  of  art  she  is  almost  unequalled.  She  excels  in 
children;  and  while  she  equals  AngeUca  Kauffman  in  grace  and 
delicacy,  she  fiur  surpasses  her  in  power  both  of  drawing  and 
colouring. 

FROHBEBG,  REGINA, 

A  German  novelist,  was  born  in  1783,  at  Berlin.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Salamon.    She  was  the  daughter  of  wealthy  Jewish 

Barents,  and  has  lived,  since  1813,  in  Vienna.  She  is  auite  a  pro- 
fic  authoress,  and  her  works  are  distinguished  for  purity  of  style, 
true  colouring,  and  a  fine  display  of  imagination.  The  best  of  these 
are  "Louisa,  or  the  Contest  between  Love  and  Obedience,"  published 
at  Berlin  in  i8U8;  "Love  and  Grief,'*  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1812;  and  '^he  yo\ir,*'  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1816. 

FKY,  ELIZABETH, 

A  LADY  of  the  sect  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  distinguished  for  her 
benevolence,  and  as  the  originator  of  the  Newgate  female  committee, 
was  bom  in  1780.  Her  ihther  was  Mr.  Qum^,  of  Norwich ;  and 
her  brother  was  the  celebrated  John  J.  Gumey.  Before  her  mar- 
riage, she  established,  by  her  fother*s  oonsent,  a  school  in  his  house 
for  eighty,  poor  children. 
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la  1800,  Miffi  Gnni^  married  Mr.  Fry,  who  generously  aided 
ber  in  her  benevolent  inclinations.  An  accidental  visit  to  the  prison 
at  Newgate,  Loiitlon,  so  impressed  her  with  the  mi.«ory  of  the 
women  confined  tin  re,  that  ahe  took  iunnediate  and  efVeetual  means 
to  relieve  them,  blic  entered  alone  a  room  where  a  hundred  and 
tbtty  women  and  cbildren  snrronnded  her  in  the  greatest  disorder; 
she  offered  them  assistance,  and  spoke  to  them  words  of  peace,  <rf 
hope,  and  of  consolation.  They  li.stened  in  silent  astoni>hment  and 
respect.  Mrs.  Fry  repeated  her  visit,  and  passed  a  whole  day  with 
thetn,  reading  and  instructing  them  ftom  the  Bible.  She  won  their 
love  and  their  confidence,  founded  in  the  prison  a  school  for  the 
children,  and  s(K  ictics  for  the  improvement  of  those  more  advanced. 
She  drew  up  rules  for  their  conduct,  to  which  they  nnaniniously 
consented ;  and  one  of  theii'  own  number  was  appointed  a  matron 
or  superintendent,  under  the  inspection  of  twenty-four  women  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Fry  was  enpij^ed  many  years  in  this 
arduous  nndcrtjikiii^.  She  aftersvards  travelled  throujxh  several 
coantrics,  but  always  in  pursuance  of  some  plan  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

Bom  to  fortune,  und  to  those  charms  of  person  and  graces  of 
manner,  wliich,  making  their  possessor  the  idol  of  society,  some- 
times stand  in  the  way  of  an  emiic  deviation  to  duty,  Mrs.  Fry 
overcame  all  these  worldly  temptations.  She  was  blessed  with  a, 
sweet  voice,  whose  persuasive  tones  proved  no  trifling  advantage 
in  her  labours;  and  a  yet  sweeter  temper,  without  which  both 
philanthropy  and  religion  would  have  b^en  vain  in  dealinj?  with 
tlie  ciTing.  In  her  youth  she  was  more  remarkable  for  seriousness 
than  vivacity. 

The  latest  project  of  Mrs.  Fry  was  the  formation  of  libraries  for 

the  use  of  the  (>oast  Guards,  in  their  numerous  stations  round  the 
British  Isles;  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends  and  the  patronage 
of  governnieut,  she  lived  to  see  completely  successful. 

As  a  wifo  and  mother,  indeed  in  all  her  domestic  and  social 
relations,  she  was  equally  exemplary.  She  died  in  1845,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.  Her  death  caused  a  great  sensation  thron^jhout  Europe. 
It  was  felt  that  a  star  of  love  and  hope  had  gone  down ;  and  none 
has  yet  risen  to  shine  with  the  sweet  and  cheering  lustre  for  the 
poor  as  did  this  truly  angelic  woman.  She  not  only  practised  the 
most  disinterested  charity  herself,  but  made  it  familiar  with  all 
under  her  influence.  Her  children  were  taught  to  consider  relieving 
the  poor  a  pleasure,  because  their  mother  did  it  in  such  a  cheerful 
spirit.  She  employed  her  children  as  almoners  when  very  young, 
but  required  a  minute  account  of  their  giving,  and  their  reasons 
for  it.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Tract  Society,  she  always 
kept  a  large  supply  of  such  as  she  approved  for  distribution.  It 
was  her  desire  not  only  to  relieve  the  bodily  wants,  but  also  in 
some  way  to  benetit  the  souls  of  the  poor.  Among  other  charities, 
Mrs.  Fry  acquired  the  art  of  vaccination,  in  order  to  vaccinate  the 
poor;  and,  at  intervals,  made  a  sort  of  investigation  of  the  state 
of  the  parish  where  she  resided,  and  i)ersuaded  parents  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated ;  and  she  sought  to  influence  their  minds 
to  escape  the  contagion  of  sin  by  furnishing  Bibles  and  books  of 
instnietion  to  all  who  had  them  not. 

Thus  passed  her  life  in  this  round  of  benevolence;  beloved  and 
honoured  in  a  degree  which  queens  might  envy   and  women  most 
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renowned  for  genius  might  gladly  lay  down  their  crowns  of  laurel 

at  her  feet,  and  thank  her  for  the  glory  slie  has  conferred  on  her 
sex.  She  was  not  gifted  with  what  is  termed  genius;  she  has  loft 
few  written  records;  and  these  are  expressive  of  piety,  and,  Uke 
her  life,  interesting  and  uplifting  in  their  tendency.  Still  it  was 
not  her  mission  to  write  ho(^;  but  to  leave  an  example  of  good 
work8»  more  impressive  and  heaatifUl  than  the  pen  can  teach. 

FULLER,    SARAH  MARGARET, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
bar,  but  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  wliere  Margaret 
was  bom.  From  1817  until  1825,  Mr.  Fuller  was  sent  to  Congres^^ 
representatiye  of  the  district  of  If  iddlesex.  At  the  close  of  these 
political  dntiesy  he  retired  Arom  his  profession  and  settled  in  the 
COuntr>'  as  an  agricultnrist ;  soon  aftenvards  he  died. 

Margaret  was  the  oldest  child  of  the  family,  and  at  an  early  age 
evinced  remarkable  aptitude  for  study ;  it  became  her  father's  pride 
and  pleasure  to  cultivate  her  intellect  to  the  utmost  degree.  We 
are  told  that  his  tasks  were  often  oppressive,  and  that  her  juTenlle 
brain  was  taxed  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  physical  healthy 
development  Most  particularly  did  the  father  instruct  his  daughter 
in  the  learning  he  considered  of  the  first  importance— the  classic 
tongues.  An  acquaintance  with  these  suhsequently  led  her  to  study 
the  modern  languages,  and  Miss  FuIUt  was,  from  her  youth,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  extraordinary  philological  accomplishments. 

Miss  Fuller  was,  however,  besides  her  classical  studies,  most 
thoroughly  exercised  in  every  solid  and  elegant  department  of 
literature,  and  probably  no  American  woman  was  ever  l>efore  so 
fully  educated,  as  that  term  is  usually  applied.  After  her  father's 
decease,  she  devoted  her  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  assistance 
of  her  mother  and  sisters,  by  opening  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
ladies,  both  single  and  married,  first  in  Boston,  then  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island ;  and  afterwards  in  Boston  again.  During  this  period 
her  womanly  characteristics — self-sacrificing  generosity,  industrj', 
untiring  kindness  in  the  domestic  circle — were  beautifully  displayed. 
Her  memoiy  is  more  sanctified  by  the  love  her  exemplary  qualities 
called  forth  in  the  privacy  of  hooM,  than  Iqr  all  the  literary  laurels 
her  admirers  wish  to  offer  lier. 

In  1839,  she  made  a  translation  of  (ioCthe's  •*Ck)nversations ;" — 
this  is  her  first  work.  She  was,  in  the  following  year,  concerned 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  editing  the  ^DiaV*  a  periodical  of 
some  note  in  its  day ;  to  which  both  these  writers  contributed 
essays,  highly  ajjplanded  by  their  transcendental  readers.  To  those 
who  require  perspicuity  as  a  condition  of  excellence  in  literature, 
such  "wanderings  round  about  a  meaning,"  however  fine  may  be 
the  diction,  are  never  appreciated;  yet  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
the  meaning  of  Miss  Fuller  was  always  hoTiest  and  generous.  She 
was  so  far  from  being  in  adoration  before  herself,  that  she  seemed 
ever  aiming  to  enlarge  the  moral  good  of  her  **brother  man  and 
sister  woman.*' 

In  1843,  she  published  a  volume— "Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  being 
an  account  of  a  tour  to  Illinois.  This  book  contains,  with  much 
irrelevant  matter,  some  sensible  remarks;  but  there  is  little  in  it, 
as  flur  as  regards  style  or  story,  beyond  what  might  be  fbond  in 
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tho  letters  of  any  well-edncatcd  gentlewoman  of  moderate  ablflties, 

who  thought  it  wordi  while  to  jonnuili/.o  on  a  summer's  ramble. 
About  this  period  Miss  l''iiller  resided  for  a  time  in  New  York, 
where  she  edited  tlie  literary  dcuurtment  of  tlie  'Tribune,"  con- 
tilbutinff  papers  on  various  subjects,  but  chieHy  critical  notices  of 
the  workji  of  dtotingnlshcd  authors,  for  which  task  both  edacatloo 
and  genius  seemed  peculiarly  to  fit  her. 

Ill  1x45,  her  most  imi)ortant  work,  "Woman  in  the  Xineteentli 
Century,"  was  published  in  New  York.  It  is  evident  that  a  strong 
wish  to  benefit  her  own  sex,  moved  her  heart  and  guided  her  pen. 
One  male  critic,  whose  title  of  Reverend  should  have  inspired  more 
charity,  has  flippantly  remarked,  that  Miss  Fuller  wrote  ])eeansc 
she  was  vexed  at  not  being  a  man. — Xot  so.  Though  discontented 
with  her  woman's  lot,  she  does  not  seek  to  put  aside  any  duty,  or 
lower  the  standard  of  virtue  in  order  to  escape  the  pres.surc  of  real 
or  imagined  evils  in  lu  r  i)ositi<)n,  Xor  was  it  for  her.self  that  she 
sought  freedom;  she  wanted  a  witler  field  of  nsefulne>s  for  her  sex; 
and  unfortunately  for  her  own  happiness,  which  would  have  been 
secured  by  advancing  that  of  others,  she  mistook  the  right  path 
of  progress.  With  her  views  we  are  far  from  coinciding;  she 
abandoned  the  only  safe  guide  in  her  search  for  truth.  Whatever 
be  the  genius  or  intellectual  vigour  possessed  by  a  woman,  these 
avail  her  nothing  without  that  moral  strength  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  obtained,  save  from  the  aid  God  has  given  us  in  His  revealed 
Word.  Experience  and  oljscrvation  prove  that  the  greater  the 
intellectual  force,  the  greater  an«l  n»ore  fatal  the  errors  into  which 
women  fall  who  wander  from  the  Rock  of  Salvation,  Clni>t  the 
Saviour,  who,  **mad6  of  a  woman,"  is  peculiarly  the  stay  and  support 
of  the  sex. 

But  though  Miss  Fuller's  theories  led  to  mazes  and  wanderir^gs, 
her  mind  was  honest  iu  its  search  for  truth,  and  with  much  that 
is  visionary  and  impracticable,  ''Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century** 
contains  many  useful  hints  and  noble  sentiments. 

In  1814,  a  selection  from  her  contributions  to  various  periodicals 
was  issued,  under  the  title  of  "Papers  on  Literature  and  Art a 
work  much  admired  by  thos>e  who  profess  to  understand  the  new 
thoughts,  or  new  modes  of  expressing  old  apothegms,  which  the 
transcendental  philosophy  has  introduced.  It  was  her  last  published 
work.  In  fhe  sununer  of  184'),  Miss  Fuller  accompanied  some  dear 
friends  to  Europe ;  after  visiting  this  country,  Scotland,  France,  and 
passing  throngh  Italy  to  Rome,  they  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
the  "Eternal  City,"  where  she  continued,  while  her  Mends  returned 
to  America.  In  the  following  year  Miss  Fuller  was  manied,  in 
Rome,  to  Giovanni,  Marquis  d'Ossoli,  an  Italian.  She  remained  in 
Rome  tilt  the  summer  of  1849,  when,  after  the  surrender  of  that 
city  to  the  French,  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli  and  his  wife,  having  taken 
an  active  i)art  in  the  Republican  government,  considered  it  necessary 
to  emigrate.  They  went  to  Florence,  and  remained  there  till  June, 
l8uU,  when  they  determined  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked  at  Leghorn,  in  the  brig  Elizabeth,  bound  for  New 
York.  The  deplorable  and  melancholy  catastrophe  is  well  known ; 
the  ship,  as  she  neared  the  Ameiican  coast,  encountered  a  fearful 
storm,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  of  August  was  wrecked  on 
Fire  Islandt  south  of  Long  TsUuid ;  and  the  D'Ossoli  flEunily— liiit- 
band,  wift»  inlhnt  son,  and  nurse— all  perished  I 
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Margaret  Fuller,  or  the  Marchioness  d'OssoH,  possessed  among  a 
host  of  professed  admirers,  many  grateful,  loving  Mends,  to  whom 

her  satl,  untimely  death  was  a  bitter  grief.  These  mourn  also,  that 
she  left  her  inissiun  unfnii>hod,  because  they  believe  a  work  she 
had  prepared  "Ou  the  licvolution  iu  Italy,'*  ^the  MS.  was  lost  with 
her,)  would  have  given  her  enduring  fame.  One  indication  of  true 
mental  improvement  she  exhibited — her  enthusiasm  for  Goi'the  had 
abated ;  and  a  friend  of  hers,  a  di-stinguished  scholar,  asserts  that, 
"with  the  Keformcrs  of  the  Transcendental  School  she  had  no 
communion,  nor  scarcely  a  point  in  common."  Whatever  she  might 
liave  done,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  that  of  the  books  she  has 
left,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  hold  a  high  place 
in  feniah'  literature.  There  is  no  true  moral  life  in  them.  The 
simple  **rro.se  Hymns  for  Children,"  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  or  the 
<*Poems'*  of  Jane  Taylor,  will  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  k)ng  as  our  language  endures; 
but  the  genius  of  Margaret  Fuller  will  live  only  wliilc  the  tender 
remembrance  of  personal  friendship  shall  hold  it  dear.  Her  fame, 
like  that  of  a  great  actor,  or  singer,  was  dependent  on  her  living 
presence,— gained  more  by  her  conversational  powers  than  by  her 
writings.  Those  who  enjoyed  her  society  declare,  that  her  mind 
shone  most  brightly  in  collision  with  other  minds,  and  that  no 
adequate  idea  of  her  talents  can  be  formed  by  those  who  never 
heanl  her  talk.  TlUs  was  also  true  of  Coleridge;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
is  certainly  a  greater  man  in  Boswell's  Beports  than  in  the  **Kambler.** 
Margaret  Fuller  had  uo  reporter. 

FULVIA, 

Ak  extraordinary  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Marc  Antony,  had,  as 

Paterculus  expresses  it,  nothing  of  her  sex  but  the  body;  for  her 
temper  and  courage  breathed  only  policy  and  war.  She  had  two 
husbands  before  she  married  Antuuy^Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of 
Giooro*  and  Curio^  who  was  killed  while  i^htlng  in  Africa,  on 
Oesar's  side,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  iUter  the  victoi  y,  which 
Octavius  and  Antony  gained  at  Philippi  over  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Antony  went  to  Asia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Octavius 
returned  to  Rome,  where,  falling  out  with  Fulvia,  he  could  not 
decide  the  quarrel  but  with  the  sword.  She  retired  to  Pneneste, 
and  withdrew  thither  the  senators  and  knights  of  her  party;  she 
armed  herself  in  i)crsoa,  gave  the  word  to  htjr  soldiers,  and  haran- 
gued them  bravely. 

Bold  and  violent  as  Antony  was,  he  met  his  match  in  Fulvia* 
"She  was  a  woman,"  says  Plutarch,  "not  bom  for  spinning  or 
housewifery,  not  one  that  winild  be  content  with  ruling  a  private 
husband,  but  capable  of  advisiug  a  magistrate,  or  ruling  the  general 
of  an  army."  Antony  had  the  cottrage,  however,  to  idbew  great 
anger  at  Fulvia  for  levying  war  against  Octavius;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  he  treated  her  with  so  much  contenii)t  and 
indignation,  that  she  went  to  Greece,  and  died  there  of  a  disease 
occasioned  by  her  grief. 

She  participated  with,  and  assisted  her  cruel  husband,  during  the 
massacres  of  the  triumvirate,  and  had  s<'\  eiaj  persons  put  to  death, 
on  her  own  anlhority,  either  from  avariee  or  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
After  Cicero  was  beheaded,  Fulvia  caused  his  head  to  be  brought 
to  her,  spit  upon  it,  drawing  out  the  tongue,  which  she  pierced 
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several  times  with  her  bodkin,  addressing  to  the  lifeless  Cicero,  all 
the  time,  tlie  most  opprohrions  lanj^uage.  What  a  contrast  is  liere 
presented  to  the  character  of  Octario,  tiie  labt  wife  of  Marc  Antony ; 
—die  was  a  trae  woman  1 


OABRIELLE  DE  BOURBON, 

Daughter  of  Connt  de  Montiwnfter,  married,  in  1486,  Louis  de 
la  TremooiUe,  a  man  who  filled  with  honour  the  hit;hest  offices  of 
the  state,  and  wlio  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525. 
Her  virtues  were  very  great;  and  some  published  treatises  remain 
as  proofs  of  her  devoted  piety.  She  passed  her  time  chiefly  in 
soUtnde;  for  she  had  formed  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  whenever  her  husband's  duties,  as  an  officer  in  the  ku)g*s 
army,  compelled  him  to  be  absent.  Charitable,  as  well  as  mag- 
niticent  in  her  tastes,  no  person  in  want  ever  left  her  unsatisfied. 
She  employed  an  hour  or  two  dafly  with  her  needle;  the  rest  of  her 
time  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  in  her  devotional  duties,  or  in 
instructing  the  young  girls  by  wliom  she  liked  to  stirronnd  herself. 
She  also  took  great  care  of  the  education  of  her  son,  who  amply 
repaid  all  her  trouble,  but  who  unfortunately  was  killed  m  the 
l)atlto  of  Marignan  in  1515 ;  and  she  died  of  grief  at  his  loss  in 
1616.  Her  works  are  a  "Contemplation  of  the  Nativity  and  Pas- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ;"  '^The  Instruction  of  Young  Girls and  two 
other  religious  works. 

QABRIELLI,  CATHARINE, 

One  of  the  most  celehrated  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  born  at  Kome  in  1730.  As  soon  as  her  great  talent  wb.s  dis- 
covered, (by  accident,)  she  received  instructions  f^'om  Garcia  (la 
Spagnalctto)  and  Porpora.  In  the  year  1747,  she  sang  at  the  theatre 
of  Lucca,  where  she  was  generally  admired.  Irancis  the  First 
called  her  snbseqnently  to  Vienna.  Metastasio  gave  her  the  last 
finish,  especially  with  regard  to  the  recitative.  The  operas  of  this 
poet  grained  more  celebrity  by  her  than  by  any  other  musician. 
An  anecdote  is  told  concerning  the  extreme  capriciousness  of  this 
lady.  The  viceroy  of  Sldly  invited  her  one  day  to  dine  with  him 
and  the  highest  nobility  of  Palermo.  When  she  did  not  make  her 
appcaraiicc  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  expected  by  tlie  party.  She  was  found  reading 
on  her  sof;x,  and  pretended  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  invitation. 
The  viceroy  seemed  inclined  to  forgive  this  impoliteness;  but  when, 
during  tlie  opera,  she  acted  her  part  with  the  utmost  negligence, 
and  sang  all  her  airs  sottn  voce,  he  threatened  her  with  punishment; 
vet  his  displeasure  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  but  to  render 
her  still  more  stubborn ;  she  declared  that  she  might  be  forced  to 
ieream,  but  not  to  sing.  She  was  committed  to  prison  for  twelve 
days  •  during  this  time  she  gave  costly  entertainments,  paid  all  the 
(lci)ts'  of  the  prisoners,  and,  with  great  charity,  spent  large  sums  of 
money  among  them.  The  viceroy  being  obliged  to  yield,  she  was 
released  amidst  the  shoutings  of  the  poor.  When  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre  of  London,  she  said,  **I  should  not  be  mistress 
of  my  own  will;  whenever  I  should  have  a  Ibncy  not  to  sing,  the 
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people  would  insult,  perhaps  misuse  mei  lietter  is  It  to  remain 
unmolested,  were  it  even  in  a  prison.'* 

Many  other  ecceutric  acts  of  this  wilful  lady  are  recorded.  She 
retired  ftom  fhe  stage  in  1780»  and  died  in  1796. 

GACON,   DUFOUR   MARIE   A.  JOHANNE, 

A  DESCENDANT  of  thc  Celebrated  poet  of  tlie  same  name,  devoted 
all  her  fine  talents  and  energies  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and 
economy.  Her  best  works  on  these  subjects  are  '^Bibliotheque 
Agronomique,'*  ^'Dictionnalre  Bnrale  et  Becueil  Pratique  d'Economie 
Riirale  et  Domcstique."  She  wrote,  moreover,  "La  femme  Grenadier," 
in  1601 ;  "Lcs  Dangers  de  la  Prevcution aud  "Les  Prejug^  Vaincu;** 
besides  several  other  works. 

GAETANS,  AURORA, 

Of  Saponara,  in  Calabria,  born  in  1G69.  From  her  earliest  years  • 
she  devoted  herself  to  elegaut  literature.  She  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  instructed  by  the  most  iUustrions  men  of  her  age,  and  to 
enjoy  their  friendship;  such  persons  as  Leonardo  da  Capua,  ii 
Calabrese,  il  Vieo.  She  was  much  admired  for  her  poetry,  and 
belonged  to  the  Accademia  Arcadica,  under  the  name  of  Lucinda 
Coritesea.  She  died  in  1730.  Uer  poems  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
collection  of  Beigalli;  they  are  written  with  delicacy  and  taste. 

GAIL,  SOPHIA, 

Wife  of  John  Baptist  Gail,  a  celebrated  Hellenist,  was  born 
about  1779,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1819.  For  the  arts,  particularly 
music,  she  manifested  an  early  taste,  and  began  to  compose  when 
she  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  her  principal 
C(im positions  are  the  operas  of  "The  Jealous  Pair;"  **Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  in  the  Bastile;"  and  "Thc  Serenade." 

GAILLARD,  JANE, 

A  roKTiiss  of  Lyons,  living  in  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  We  have 
found  nothing  concerning  her  writings;  therefore  have  only  the 
record  of  her  name,  as  presented  in  the  collection  of  Lyonese  authors, 
to  give.   Will  the  numerous  band  of  young  ladies  who  now  write 

"charming  soiniets"  for  the  public  journals,  leave  each  one  a  name 
which  will  be  remembered  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years? 

GALEBIA, 

Wife  of  Titellius,  Emperor  of  Rome  in  69,  distinguished  herself 

in  a  vicious  age,  by  exemplary  wisdom  and  modesty.  After  the 
tragical  death  of  her  husband,  she  passed  her  days  in  retiremeut. 

GALIGAI,  £L£ONOBA. 

Galigat  was  the  family  name  of  the  Marcchal  d*Ancre,  who 
mamed  Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  a  joiner,  and  a  washenvoman 
in  Italy;  she  enjoyed  for  some  time  an  irresistible  dominion  in 
France;  and  perished  at  last  by  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced 
upon  her  for  crimes,  some  of  which  were  not  proved,  and  others 
impossible  to  lie  committed.  She  was  foster-sister  to  Mary  de 
Medicis,  who  loved  her  w  ith  the  tcnderest  atreetiun.  It  was  doubt- 
less thc  favour  she  enjoyed  with  this  princess  that  induced  Cuncini 
to  many  her;  Ibr  she  was  exceedingly  plain.  Her  talents,  however, 
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made  amends  for  her  personal  defects;  she  povcnied  Mar>'  de 
Medicis  »o  completely,  that  she  was  virtually  queen,  and  afterwards 
TQgent  of  France.  Her  exoeashre  Insolence  so  disgusted  Lonto  the 
llilrteenth,  the  son  of  her  protectress,  that  he  gave  her  up  to  the 
envy  and  hntrcd  of  the  conrt.  Her  hnsband  wji.s  as<n«sin:ited  by 
the  "king's  order,  and  she  was  brought  to  a  trial,  in  which,  lor  want 
of  other  crimes,  she  was  aocnsed  of  sorcery.  Being  asked  by  what 
magic  she  had  so  fkscinatr  l  the  qoeen,  she  replied,  **By  the  power 
whicli  strong  minds  natunilly  possess  over  the  weak."  She  was 
condemned  in  May,  and  executed  in  July,  ini7.  She  left  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  died  soon  alter  her  mother;  the  sou, 
though  he  lost  his  nobility,  retired  to  Ituly,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
iHiteh  had  been  accamnlated  by  the  avarice  of  hii  parents. 

G  A  L  L  I  T  Z  I  X,    A  M  A    1  A,    P  K  1  X  C  l-:  S  S, 

A  LADY  distinguished  for  taieuts,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
mysticLsm,  was  the  daughter  of  Gonnt  Schmettan,  and  lived  during 
part  of  her  youth  at  the  court  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  She  married  Prince  Gallitzin,  of 
Russia;  and,  as  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  travelling,  she 
chose  Munster,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  for  her  permanent  resi- 
denee.  Here  she  assembled  around  her  many  of  the  most  dlstin- 
goldMd  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Hamann  and  Flemsterhuis  were 
her  most  intimate  ftiends.  She  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  ex- 
tremely zealous  in  making  proselytes;  her  eliildren  were  educated 
according  to  Rousseau's  system.  The  princess  is  the  Diotania  to 
whom  HemsterhuLs,  under  the  name  of  Dioktas^  addressed  his  work 
on  Athci>ni.  Siie  died  in  1906^  near  Hnaster.  Bm  otdj  son  waa 
a  missionary  in  America. 

6AMBARA,  YSRONIGA* 

An  Italian  lady,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1485.  She  married  the  Lord 
of  Corregglo,  and  after  his  death  devoted  herself  to  literature  and 
the  education  of  her  two  sons.  Slic  dird  in  1.j50,  aged  sixty-five. 
The  best  edition  of  her  poems  and  letters  is  tliat  of  Brescia,  in 
176y.  This  lady  belonged  tu  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian 
fiuniUes;  she  very  early  manifested  a  particular  love  for  poetry, 
and  her  parents  took  plcasun?  in  cultivating  her  literary  taste. 
Her  marriage  witli  tlic  Lord  Coneggio  was  one  of  strong  mutual 
attachment.  Her  husband,  who  was  devoted  to  her,  delighted  in 
the  homage  everywhere  paid  to  her  talents  and  channs.  In  1516, 
she  accompanied  him  to  Bologna,  where  a  court  was  held  by  the 
Pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  do  honour  to  Francis  the  First  of  France. 
That  gallant  monarch  was  frequently  heard  to  repeat  that  he  liad 
never  Ivuow^u  a  lady  so  accomplished  as  Veronica.  Her  domestic 
happiness  was  of  short  dnratfon  $  death  snatched  away  Correggio 
from  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could  afford.  The  grief 
of  Veronica  was  excessive.  She  had  her  whole  house  hung  with 
black ;  and  though  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  widowhood, 
never  woi-e  anything  but  black  during  the  xematnder  of  her  lift. 
On  the  door  of  her  palace  she  caused  to  be  Inscribed  the  IbUowing 
Unea  from  Yirgil:— 

Ille  meos  primus  qui  me  nhi  jimxit  amores 
^kbstulit:  ulo  habeat  eecum,  aervet  que  sepuloluo. 
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All  this  has  an  air  of  ostentation  which  seldom  accompanies  real 

sensibility;  but  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  lady  was  entirely 
consistent  with  ht  r  tirst  demonstrations.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  many  suitors  who  sought  her  hand,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  of  her  two  Bonti,  and  the  administration  of  their  property. 
Her  labours  were  crowned  with  remarkable  success ;  the  one 
becoming  a  distinguished  general,  higlily  valued  by  his  sovereign; 
the  other  a  cardinal,  eminent  for  piety  and  leaniing.  Her  leisure, 
in  the  meantime,  was  employed  in  the  study,  not  only  of  elegant 
literature,  but  of  theology  and  philosophy.  Her  brother  Uberto, 
being  made  governor  of  Bologna,  in  1528,  by  Clement  the  Seventh, 
she  removed  her  residence  to  that  city,  where  she  frequently  enter- 
tained at  her  house  the  eminent  literati  of  the  day.  She  enjoyed 
the  hiifhest  esteem  among  her  contemporaries;  and  appears  to 
liave  been  as  remarkable  for  her  virtues  as  for  her  knowledge. 

Her  works  consist  of  a  collec  tion  of  elegant  letters,  aad  many 
X>ocms,  some  of  which  are  on  religious  subjects. 

6ARBTCK,  ETA  MARIA, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 29th.,  1726.  Her  maiden  name  was  Viegel,  under  wMeh 
appellation  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of 
Austria,  as  a  dancer,  and  by  her  command  changed  it  to  Violette, 
a  translation  of  an  anagram  of  her  name.  In  1744,  she  arrived  in 
England,  bringing  with  her  a  letter  from  the  Goontess  of  Stahrem- 
berg  to  the  Countess  of  Burlington,  who  received  her  as  an  inmate 
of  Turlington -house,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  affection. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  very  general  but  erroneous  idea, 
that  Eva  or  Yiolette  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  earl's,  bom 
before  his  marriage  with  the  countess;  but  the  dates  of  the 
respective  events  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  supposition.  While 
under  the  protection  of  this  noble  family.  Mademoiselle  Violette 
formed  an  attachment  with  David  Garrick,  and  on  the  22nd.  of 
June,  1749,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
earl  and  countess ;  a  marriage  portion  of  six  thousand  pounds 
being  bestowed  upon  the  bride  by  the  former.  In  1751  and  in 
1763,  Mrs.  Garrick  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  continent: 
and  in  1769,  the  journals  of  the  day  speak  highly  of  the  grace 
and  elegance  displayed  by  her  at  the  Stratford  jubilee.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  though  strongly  solicited  by  several 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  (among  others  by  the  learned  Lord 
Honboddo,)  to  re-enter  the  marriage  state,  she  continued  a  widow, 
residing  in  her  house  on  the  Adelplii  terrace,  where  she  died 
suddenly  in  her  chair,  October  IGth,  1822,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  vault  with  her  husband,  near  the  cenotaph  of  Shakspere, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  25th.  day  of  October  in  the  same 

year* 

GASKELL,    MRS.    L.  £. 

In  the  year  1848,  appeared  anonymously,  a  most  graphic  picture 
of  Manchester  operative  life,  entitled  *'Mary  Barton it  was  at 
once  recognised  as  the  work  of  an  acute  and  powerful  mind,  and 
attained  great  popularity,  nor  was  it  long  before  the  name  of  the  author 
transpired;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  Minister,  residing 
at  Manchester.  In  iSitO  appeared  from  her  pen,  a  little  Christmat 
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story,  called  "The  ^loorlaud  Cottage,"  and  two  years  after,  "Ruth,'* 
a  novel.  Siiict'  then  this  author  has  contributed  to  Dickens's 
**Uousciiold  VV^ords,"  some  sivetchcs  of  village  life,  under  the  title 
of  <*Cniiford$'*  and  a  tale  entitled  «*Nort]i  and  Sontb,"  in  which 
we  are  taken  to  the  mantifactaring  districts  of  TiNdcshiix;,  wliile 
a  "strike'*  is  in  operation,  and  shown  the  disastrous  efFects,  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  result  from  a  digressiou  of  the  great 
principles  of  justice,  both  on  the  part  of  master  and  nan.  All 
throogh  Mrs.  GaflkeU*8  works  Is  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  vindi- 
cate, and  to  elevate  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  to  teach  tliose 
who  have  wealth  and  power,  to  use  it  wisely  and  beneticently ; 
she  has  embodied  in  them  the  result  of  much  close  oijservation 
of  the  every-daj  life  of  those  aronnd  her,  and  deep  reflection  on 
the  causes  of  onr  social  and  political  evils,  and-  writing  for  a  great 
moral  end  and  purpose,  deserves  to  he  listened  to^  as  she  is,  with 
attention  and  respect. 

GASSIK&,  MADAM£, 

Is  hj  birth  and  education  a  Spaniard ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Cmz,  and  she  was  born  at  Madrid,  about  the  year  l«;iO,  Siio 
made  her  debut  as  an  actress  uuite  early,  and  attained  considcniblc 
fiinie  In  her  native  conntiy.  in  1854,  she  appeared  at  the  Paris 
Italian  Opera,  having  previously  performed  at  scvi  ral  of  the  principal 
theatres  in  Italy;  she  married  M.  Gassier,  of  Marseilles,  an  ek've 
of  the  Conservataire.  In  May,  1855,  Madame  Gassier  ai)i)carcd  at 
Drury  Lane  with  immense  success,  "Barbiere,"  "Somnanibula,"  and 
**Pa8cale,"  were  her  principal  pieces,  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  during  that  season  the  chief  supports  of  the  establishment, 
attracting  night  after  niglit  large  audiences.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  she  set  out  on  a  provincial  tour  with  Gri^i,  Mario,  and 
other  fiunous  vocalists,  and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  ^e  had 
acquired  in  the  capital. 

GASTON,  MARGARET. 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  about  the  year  1775. 
maiden  name  was  Sharpe.  Her  parents  being  Catholics,  were 

desirous  of  giving  their  daughter  better  advantages  of  education, 
connected  with  their  own  faith,  than  could  be  found  in  this 
countiy;  therefore  Margaret  was  sent  to  France,  and  brought  up 
in  a  convent.  She  was  very  happy  in  her  secluded  life ;  and  her 
conduct  in  her  subsequent  history  shews  that  she  was  well  trained. 
Having  two  brothers  residing  in  America,  she  went  tliither  to  visit 
them;  and  married,  in  North  Carolina,  l)r.  Akxandcr  Gaston,  of 
Huguenot  ancestry.  This  was  about  the  coniniencemeut  of  the 
war  of  Independence;  and  Dr.  Gaston  espoused  the  cause  of  liis 
eountiy,  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Her  brothers  and  eldest  son  having  died  before  this  sad  event, 
Mrs.  Gastou  had  uo  relatives  in  America  but  her  two  surviving 
tidldren,  Wililam,  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  and  an  Influit  dau^- 
ter,  to  the  care  and  Instruction  of  whom  she  entiielj  devoted  herself. 

Though  still  young  when  left  a  widow,  she  never  hiid  aside  the 
^biliments  of  sorrow;  and  the  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death 
was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  The  great  object  of  her 
life  was  the  instruction  of  her  son,  and  imbuing  his  mind  with 
^  highest  principles*  the  noble  integrity,  and  Cluristian  fidtb,  which 
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shone  conspicuous  in  herself.  Her  income  being  small,  she  practiced 
economy  to  enable  ber  to  gratify  her  dearest  wish*  and  procure 

for  him  a  complete  education ;  while  her  maternal  tenderness  did 
not  dispense  witli  implicit  obedience ;  and  strict  admonitions, 
or  yet  stricter  discipline,  were  employed  to  correct  Uie  fault^s  gf 
cbfldhood  and  youth. 

This  cherished  son  William,  (afterwards  the  distinguished  Jadg9 
Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,)  graduated  at  Princeton,  taking  the 
highest  honours  of  the  institution.  When  he  returned  home,  before 
bis  mother  embraced  or  welcomed  him,  she  laid  her  hands  on  his 
head*  as  he  knelt  before  her,  and  breathed  forth  the  feelings  of 
ber  soul  in  the  exclamation— **My  God  I  thank  thee  I" 

GAUSSEM,   JEANNE  CATHARINE, 

A  CELEBRATED  French  actress,  who,  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the 
applause  of  the  audience  in  the  principal  French  theatres.  She 
rettoed  ftom  ibe  stage  in  1664,  and  died  at  Ftois  in  1767,  aged 
fiflrr-sdx  years. 

GAY,  SOPHIE, 

Was  born  in  Paris,  where  she  now  resides.  She  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  talent  and  great  industiy,  and  has  long  been  a  favourite 
with  French  novel  readers.  None  of  her  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  nor  are  tbe  French  editions  often  met  with  in 
America.  Her  style  is  pleasing;  she  describes  a  drawing-room  circle 
with  liveliness;  her  dialogues  are  natural  and  appropriate,,  and  she 
sometimes  ri^es  to  the  pathetic.  "Anatole"  is,  perhaps,  her  most 
finished  production.  "La  Duchess  dc  Chateroux,"  "Marie  Louise 
d*Orieans,**  "Salons  CMl^res,*'  "Sonveniers  d*ane  Tielle  Femme," 
liave  all  etijoyed  a  very  favourable  reputation.  But  greater  interest 
has  attached  to  the  name  of  Madame  Sophia  Gay  from  her  mother- 
hood than  her  authorship.  Her  celebrated  daughter,  Delphiuc,  now 
Madame  Emile  Girardin,  is  tbe  living  page  which  enlaiges  as  well 
as  reflects  tbe  genius  of  Sophie  Gay. 

GENEVIEVE,    DUCHESS   OF  BRABANT, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  700.  She  was  married  to  Siegfreid,  and 
shortly  after  her  marriage  (732)  her  husband  was  called  to  the 
field  hy  his  sovereign,  Charles  Ifartel.  He  left  his  wife  in  the 
care  of  G^^Io^  the  captain  of  his  castle.  When  Golo,  who  loved 
Genevieve,  saw  that  she  repulsed  him,  he  wrote  to  the  duke  that 
Genevieve  had  been  unfaithful,  and  would  shortly  become  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Siegfried,  who  pat  fbll  oonfldence 
in  Golo,  oidered  him  to  have  the  mother  and  child  killed.  But 
the  servants  to  whose  hands  the  wicked  man  confided  that  deed 
had  compassion  on  the  poor  innocent  woman,  and  left  her  in  the 
woods,  where  a  doe  supplied  her  with  milk  for  the  child.  The 
■nimal  accompanied  her  for  live  yeara,  tlU  one  day,  on  the  6th. 
of  January,  757,  pursued  by  Siegfried,  she  fled  to  tbe  cave,  where 
the  hnsband  found  both  his  wife  and  child.  An  explanation  took 
place,  and  she  became  the  cherished  wife  of  his  bosom. 

GENEVIEVE,  ST., 
The  patroness  of  the  city  of  Paris,  was  bom  hi  428,  ai  M anterre, 
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and  died  JamiaTT  SnL,  Ml.  Five  y«an  aAer  deatht  doris  eraefeed 
the  chnrch  of  St  QeiieTieTe»  where  her  lellcs  mm  ptta&mA  with 

great  care. 

St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxcrre,  obeerviQg  her  disposiUon  to 
sanctitj,  when  ihe  wae  quite  young,  advlied  her  to  take  a  tow 
of  perpetual  viiginity,  which  she  did.  After  the  death  of  her  pa- 

rent?:,  Genevieve  went  to  Paris;  and  when  the  city  was  about  to 
t)c  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila,  she  assured  the  inhabitants  of  entire  safety  if  they  would 
seek  it  by  prayen.  Attila  went  to  Orleans  and  retmmed  without 
touching  Paris;  and  this  event  established  Genevieve's  reputation. 
In  a  time  of  famine  she  went  along  the  Seine,  and  returned  with 
twelve  laiige  vessels  loaded  with  gJ*Aiii,  which  she  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  tlie  anfSMneni.  This  increased  her  influence,  so 
that  MeroTSBus  and  Cbilperic,  kings  of  France,  paid  her  the  highest 
respect.  From  her  fifteenth  to  lier  tiftii  ih  year,  she  ate  nothing 
but  barley-bread,  exeei)tinj?  now  and  iIk  m  a  few  beans;  after  her 
fiftieth  year,  she  allowed  iiersclf  milk  and  fish. 

GENLTS,   STEPHANIE    FELICITE,  COL'NTLSS  DE, 

Was  bom  near  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  in  17in.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Uucrcst  dc  St.  Aubin.  Though  of  a  good  family,  she  had  no 
fortune:  but  her  bean^,  aecompushments,  and  skill  on  the  harp, 
introduced  her  into  the  highest  circles,  wliei-e  she  had  the  opt>or- 
tnnity  of  cultivating  her  mind  and  improving  her  knowledge  of 
the  world.  She  received  many  offers  of  maniiige,  and  accepted  the 
Count  dc  Geidis,  who,  before  he  saw  her,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
from  reading  one  of  her  letters.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one; 
and  the  tongue  of  scandal  did  not  spare  thf  eliaraeter  of  Madame 
de  Genlis.  By  this  marriage,  however,  she  wa-  allied  to  Madame 
Montessoii,  who  was  privately  married  to  the  Duke  d'Orieaus;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  chosen  bj  the  Dttke 
de  Ohartres  as  the  governess  of  his  children.  She  conducted  the 
education  of  these  children  entindy  herself,  and  wrote  her  first 
works  fur  their  instruction.  She  produced  in  rapid  succession  "Adele 
and  Theodore;"  "The  Tales  of  the  Castle;"  The  Theatre  of  Edu- 
cation ;"  and  "The  Annals  of  Yirtne ;"  all  of  which  were  much 
praised.  Though  she  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  revolution,  her 
connexion  w  ith  the  Duke  d'r>rlcans  rendered  her  BO  unpopular,  that, 
in  17*J3)  she  was  compelled  to  leave  France. 

She  relates  herself;  in  her  **Pr^is  de  ma  Genduite,"  that  Petioii 
conducted  her  to  London,  that  she  might  meet  with  no  ohetruc- 
tions  to  her  journey.  About  the  time  of  the  Septemher  massacres, 
17?2,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  recalled  her  to  i'aris.  As  the  governess 
of  his  daughter,  the  young  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  fViend  and 
confidant  of  the  Duke,  she  liad  become  suspected.  She  therefore 
retired,  with  the  princess,  to  Tom-nay,  wlien-  she  marrie<l  her  adopted 
daughter,  the  beautiful  l^'aujela,  to  Lord  Fitzgerald.  Here  she  saw 
General  Dumouricz,  and  followed  him  to  St.  Amand.  Not  appro- 
ving of  the  plan  of  the  General,  (who  had  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  him,)  to  march  to  Paris  and  overthrow  the  re- 
public, she  retired  with  the  princess  to  Switzerland,  in  1793,  where 
they  lived  in  a  convent  at  Bremgaiien,  a  few  miles  from  Zurich. 
.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  having  at  length  gone  to 
Join  her  Aant»  the  Mneess  of  Oond^  at  Fribuig,  Ifadame  de  Genlis 
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retired  with  her  foster-danghter,  Henrietta  Sercy,  who  was  now  alone 
left  to  her,  to  Altona.  This  was  in  ITM,  and  there,  in  monastic 
solitude,  tliis  once  gay  and  brilliant  woman  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  literatnre.  Sh6  wrote  abcmt  this  time  a  norelt  ''The  Cheralieri 
dn  Lygne,"  printed  in  Hamburg,  1795,  which  contains  many  repub- 
lican expre«5sions  and  very  free  descriptions.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
published in  Paris,  but  with  many  alterations.  The  same  year^ 
(1795,)  Madame  de  Grenlis  wrote  a  sort  of  autobiography,  which  is 
amusing,  but  not  vwy  reliable.  Between  her  own  vanl^  and  the 
license  usually  granted  to  French  vivacity  and  sentiment,  the  por- 
trait she  has  drawn  of  herself  is  very  highly  coloured  and  flattering. 
At  the  close  of  this  work  is  a  rather  remarkable  letter  to  her  eldest 
pupil,  Louis  Philippe,  in  which  she  exhorts  him  not  to  accept  the 
crown  of  France,  even  though  it  should  be  offered  him,  because 
the  French  republic  seemed  to  rest  upon  moral  and  Just  founda^ 
lions. 

When  Napoleon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
Madame  de  Gcniis  returned  to  France,  and  received  from  him  a 

house;  and  in  l^Oiy,  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs.  He  ever 
treated  her  with  resi^ct  and  favour ;  and  she  corresponded  with  him. 
But  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  she  forgot  her  obligations  to  the 
Emperor,  and  welcomed  the  restoration  of  her  early  friends.  This 
was  not  strange;  but  she  even  stooped  to  join  in  the  detraction  of 
the  exiled  Corsican,  which  wiis  not  creditable  to  her  heart  or  mind. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  her  inexhaustible  geuius 
eonttnued  to  pour  forth  a  great  variety  of  works.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  her  productions  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  volumes, 
and  are  characteri/cd  by  great  imagination,  and  purity  of  style. 
She  died  at  i'aris,  in  December,  1830. 

GENTILESCHI  ABTEMISIA» 

Was  the  daughter  of  Qraiio  Gentilcschi,  an  Italian  historical 

and  landscape  painter,  wlio  was  boni  at  Pisa,  but  came  to  London 
where  he  died.  i\Ttemi.'sia  resided  in  Loudon  for  some  time  with 
her  father,  where  she  painted  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility.  She  died  in  Italy,  in 
1642.  One  of  her  paintings  represents  Judith  killing  Holoforncs; 
it  is  a  picture  of  deep  and  tcrri])Ie  passion ;  the  other  is  the  Temp- 
tation of  Susanna,  a  work  of  much  ease,  softness,  and  grace.  Uer 
talents  gained  her  a  wide  reputation;  and  her  private  lilb  waa 
excellent 

«  OEOFFBIK  MARIE  THERESA  RODET, 

Born  in  1699.  She  was  a  woman  alike  distinguished  by  her 

qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  who,  during  half  a  ccntur}*,  was  the 
ornament  of  the  most  polite  and  cultivated  societies  in  Paris.  An 
orphan  from  the  cradle,  she  was  educated  by  her  grandmother, 
and  early  accustomed  to  think  and  judge  justly.  She  afterwards 
became  rho  wife  of  a  man,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  said,  excep- 
ting that  he  left  her  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
she  employed  partly  in  assisting  the  needy,  partly  in  assembling 
around  her  a  select  circle  of  distingnished  persons.  Her  benevolence 
was  exerted  in  a  touching  and  deScate  manner.  An  attentive  study 
of  mankind,  enlightened  by  reason  and  justice,  had  taught  Madame 
Ucolfrin  that  men  are  more  weak  and  vidn  than  wicked  ^  that  it 
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is  ncocs<!ary  to  overlook  the  weakness,  and  bear  with  the  vanity  of 
others,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  bear  with  OUTS.  Uer  ikvoarite 
maxim,  therefore,  was,  **<iive  and  foi^ive." 

From  her  yery  childhood  she  was  of  a  most  charitable  dlspodtloo. 
She  wished  to  perpetuate  her  benevolence  throogh  the  hands  of  her 
,  friends. 

"They  will  be  blessed,"  said  she,  "and  they  in  their  turn  will 
bless  my  memory."  Thus  she  assigned  to  one  of  them,  who  was 
poor,  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  Uvres  for  his  Ufbtinie.  "If  yon 
should  grow  rieher,"  said  she,  ^^distribnte  the  money  out  of  love 
to  me,  when  I  can  use  it  no  longer," 

In  her  house  tlie  best  society  in  i'aris  was  assembled.  Cultivated 
minds  of  eveiy  description  ftmnd  access  to  her;  none  conld  there- 
fore claim  a  preference:  the  mistress  of  the  house  herself  was  far 
from  desiring  any  precedence ;  she  was  only  amiable  and  animating. 

The  abbe  de  St.  l*ierre,  when  she  dismissed  him,  alter  a  long 
conversation  with  these  words,  "  Vous  avez  iti  charmant  anjounThui,** 
addressed  to  her  the  welUknown  and  deserved  compliment,  **J»  m 

tuis  qu'un  instntment^  Madame^  dont  vous  atw:  bien  Jou^,** 

Among  tlie  great  numl)er  of  strangers  who  visited  her  house  n. 
Paris,  tlie  most  distinguished  was  Count  Poniatowsky,  allerwards 
King  of  Poland.  He  apprised  her  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  these  words: — **Maman  votie  fila  ett  roi;'*  inviting  her  at  the 
same  time,  to  Warsaw.  On  her  journey  tliither,  (17G8,)  she  was 
received  at  Vienna  in  the  most  tiattering  manner,  by  the  emperor 
and  empress.  The  latter,  having  met  Madame  Geolfrin,  while  taking 
a  ride  with  her  children,  immediately  stopped  and  presented  them 
to  her.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Warsaw,  she  found  a  room  there,  per- 
fectly like  the  one  she  had  occupied  in  l*aris.  She  returned  to 
Paris,  after  having  received  the  most  Mattering  marics  of  respect, 
and  died  in  1777.  Three  of  her  friends,  Thomas,  Moreilet,  and 
d'Alembert,  dedicated  particular  writings  to  her  memory,  which, 
vith  her  treatise,  Sur  la  QmoermOiomt  have  been  lately  republished. 

G£RB£B6E» 

Wife  of  Lonis  the  Foarth,  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry, 

who  became  King  of  Germany  in  918.  She  married  first  Gislebert, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Rhine.  In  940,  Ger- 
berge  married  Louis  the  Fourth.  Five  years  after,  her  husband 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans.  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of 
the  Franks,  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  liim }  but  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy consented  to  give  him  up  only  on  condition  that  Louis* 
two  sons  should  become  hostages  for  their  father.  Hugh  sent  to 
demand  them  of  Gerberge,  but  she  refused,  well  knowing  that  tlie 
race  of  Charlemagne  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  the  fiither  and 
children  were  all  prisoners.  She  only  sent  the  yonngest  son  with 
a  bishop;  so  Louis  not  being  «et  free,  Grcrberge  sent  to  demand 
aid  from  lier  brother  Otho,  King  of  (k  rmany.  Louis  was  at  length 
liberated  by  Otho's  assistance,  and  he  confided  to  Gerberge  the 
defence  of  the  town  of  Rheims,  in  which  she  shut  herself  up  with 
her  troops.  In  954,  Louise  (lied,  and  Gerberge  exerted  herself 
ctfectually  to  have  her  eldest  son,  Lotliairc,  although  scarcely  twelve, 
placed  on  his  father's  throne.  She,  togetlier  with  her  brother, 
Bmno^  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  appointed  regents.  She  marched, 
with  her  young  son,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  beseiged  Poictlers; 
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and,  in  9G0,  she  retook  the  city  and  fortress  of  Dijon,  which  had 
been  treacherously  given  up  to  Robert  of  Tn  ves,  and  had  the 
traitor  beheaded  iu  the  presence  of  the  whole  army. 

OEBMAIK,  SOPHIA* 

BoBN  at  Paris  in  1776,  made,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  an  * 

extraordinary  progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and,  in  1816, 
obtaiued  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the 
Tibratlon  of  elastic  laminae.  She  pursued  this  subject  further  m 
her  ''Rediflrcthes  snr  la  th^Sofrie  des  snrfiusee  ^astiqaes,"  pabltehed 
in  1820;  In  another  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  in  182H, 
and  in  an  article  in  the  "Anales  de  Physique  et  Chiinie,"  which 
appeared  in  1828.  During  the  revolution  of  the  three  days,  she  was 
quietly  engaged  at  Paris  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  on  the 
enryatnre  of  rarfiftces,  wbldi  was,  when  finished,  inserted  in  *'CreUe% 
Journal  of  the  Mathematics."  She  died  in  1831,  of  a  cancer.  Dis- 
tinguished as  she  was  by  her  ncquiremcnts  and  performances  in 
the  exact  sciences,  her  attention  had  been  far  from  being  exclusively 
confined  to  tiiem,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  directed,  in  no  incon- 
dderabte  degree,  also  to  natmral  science,  geography,  history,  and 
the  speculations  of  philosophy. 

GBRSDORF,  WILHELMINE  TON, 

Is  a  very  voluminous  German  novelist ;  her  writings  are  of  the 
<8pirituelle'  cast,  and  though  compriiring  over  thitly  volumes,  are 
sufTiciently  varied  in  scenes  and  characters  to  secnre  popularity,  and 
encourage  her  unfldgging  industry. 

GETHIN,    LADY  GRACE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  bir  George  Norton,  of  Abbots-Leith,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  born  in  1876.  She  was  liberalhr  educated,  and 
married  Sir  Pvlc  hard  Gethin,  of  Getbin-grott,  in  tteland.  Lovely 

and  beloved,  and  possessed  of  many  and  great  accomplishments, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  she  did  not  live  long  enough  to  display 
them  to  the  world ;  for  she  died  in  her  twenty-first  yeai\  Shu  was 
Imrled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monument  is 
erected  over  her ;  and,  moreover,  for  pcrijctnating  her  memor}%  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  sennon  to  be  preached  in  the  Abbey, 
veariy,  on  Ash -Wednesday,  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and  left  behind 
her  111  loose  papers,  a  worlc  whieh,  soon  after  her  death,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "Reliquiae  Grethineanae;  or  some  re- 
mains of  the  most  ingenious  and  excellent  lady.  Lady  Grace  Gethin, 
lately  deceased;  being  a  colleetion  of  choice  Discourses,  pleasant 
Apotiiegms,  and  witty  Sentences,  written  by  her,  ibr  the  most  part 
by  way  of  Bssay,  and  at  spare  hoars,  1700."  This  worl£  consists 
of  discourses  upon  friendship,  love,  gratitude,  death,  speech,  lying, 
idleness,  the  world,  sccresy,  prosperity,  adversity,  children,  eowards, 
bad  poetfl,  IndiifereQcy,  censoriousness,  revenge,  boldness,  youth,  age, 
custom,  charity*  reading,  beao^,  flatteiy,  riches,  honoor,  pleasore* 
■Bspieion»  ezoQses,  etc  It  is  now  Teiy  scarce. 

GILLIiiS,  MARGARET. 
Tuis  lady  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  her  early  years  were 
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ptmtd ;  sht  naalfeifeed,  wliilB  yet  a  child,  a  greM  tatonl  ft»r  drawing, 
and  wben  a  elmge  in  her  circumstancos  rendered  it  necessary  for 
her  to  seek  some  mode  of  subsistence,  she  determlnod  on  beccifning 
a  professional  artist.  Under  the  teaching  of  Frederick  Cruikshiuik, 
and  afterwards  of  Henri  Scheffer,  of  Paris,  where  she  had  access 
to  the  stndk)  of  his  celebnited  brother,  Ary  Scheffbr,  she  attafaied 
great  proficiency  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  whicli  Hne  of  art  she  has 
taken  a  very  high  stand.  Her  portraits  are  generally  what  may 
indeed  be  called  **8peakiug  liiLenesses,"  full  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression.  The  good  positioD  which  Miss  €HDliei  quickly  atttaned 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  she  has  steadily  maintained  and  improved. 
The  old  so(!iety  of  painters  in  watet  colours,  has  elected  lier  a 
member,  and  to  the  exhibitions  of  this  institution  she  has  of  late 
years  been  a  constant  and  valued  contributor.  She  has  ah»o 
exhibited  some  good  paintings  in  <^  besides  her  porttsitSy  which 
•hew  ft  Jiigh  capabili^  for  iat]|}eet  plctnm. 

GILlIAKt  CABOLIKE, 

Ottn  of  those  estimable  women  who  are  doing  good  in  whatever 
way  duty  opens  before  them,  be  it  to  write,  teach,  or  work,  wiUi 

unfailing  zeal  and  cheerfulness.  She  has  given  the  reminiscences 
of  her  early  days  in  her  own  pleasant  vein ;  and  from  it  we  extract 
these  characteristic  passages. 

**I  am  aslLed  ftnr  some  *partlcqUirg  of  my  literary  and  domestie 
Ufe/  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  suppose  at  first  thought  it  seems  to 
nil,  a  vain  and  awkward  Pirotism  to  sit  down  and  inform  the  world 
who  you  are.  But  if  1,  like  the  Petrarchs,  aud  Byrons,  and  He- 
uaiises,  gieater  or  less,  have  opened  my  heart  to  the  pabile  Ibr 
a  series  of  years,  with  all  the  pulses  of  love,  and  hiUred,  and 
sorrow,  so  transparently  unveiled,  that  the  throbs  may  be  almost 
counted,  why  should  1  or  they  feel  embarrassed  in  responding  to 
this  request?  Is  there  uot  some  iucoutii;steucy  in  this  shyness 
about  autobiography? 

I  find  myself,  then,  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat  of 
a  patriarch  in  the  line  of  American  female  authors-^a  iund  of 
past-master  in  the  order. 

The  only  interostlng  point  connected  with  my  birth,  which  took 
place  October  8th.,  1794,  at  Boston,  Ma.'isachiisetts,  is  that  I  first  saw 
the  light  where  the  Mariner's  Church  now  stands,  in  the  North 
Square.  My  father,  Samuel  Howard,  was  a  ship-.vright ;  aud,  to 
my  fancy,  it  seems  fitting  that  seamen  should  assemble  on  the 
Ibrmer  homestead  of  one,  who  spent  his  manhood  in  planning  and 
perfecting  the  noble  fabrics  which  bear  them  over  the  waves.  All 
the  record  I  have  of  him  is,  that  on  every  State  Thanksgiving-Day 
he  spread  a  liberal  table  for  the  poor;  aud  for  this,  I  honour  his 
memory. 

My  father  died  before  I  was  three  years  old,  and  was  bmded 

at  Copp's  Hill.  My  mother,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  retired  into  the  country  with  her  six  children,  and  placing 
her  boys  at  an  academy  at  Woburn,  resided  with  her  girls,  in  turn 
at  Concord,  Dedham,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge,  changing  her 
residence  almost  annually,  until  I  was  almost  ten  years  old,  when 
she  passed  away,  and  I  followed  her  to  her  refitliig-place»  in  the 
burial-ground  at  North  Andover. 
My  educatloii  was  exceedingly  irregular— a  perpetual  passing  firam 
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school  to  tehooV— ftom  my  earliest  memoiy.  I  drew  a  toij  little^ 

and  worked  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  on  white  satin;  my  teacher 
and  my  grandmother  being  the  only  persons  who  recognised,  in 
the  remarkable  individuals  that  issued  Arom  my  hands,  a  likeness 
to  tliose  Innocent  snfRsrers,  I  taught  myself  the  English  gnftar,  at 
fifteen,  f^om  hearing  a  school -mate  take  lessons,  and  composed  a 
tune,  which  I  dou])t  if  posterity  will  care  to  hear.  By  depriving 
myself  of  some  luxuries,  I  purchased  an  instrument,  over  which 
my  whole  soul  was  poured  in  joy  and  sorrow  for  many  years.  A 
dear  ftiend  was  kind  enough  to  work  ont  all  my  sums  fbr  me, 
wliile  I  wrote  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  euphonions 
name  of  Eugenia  Fitz-Allen.  The  consequence  is,  that,  so  far  as 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  I  have  been  subject  to  perpetual  mortih- 
callons,  and  shndder  to  this  day  when  any  one  aaks  me  how  mneh 
is  seven  times  nine. 

The  religious  feeling  was  always  powerful  within  me,  and  at 
sixteen  I  joined  the  communion  at  the  Episcopal  church  at  Cambridge. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  made  another  sacritice  in  dress  to 
pnrehase  a  Bible ,  with  a  margin  sufflciently  wide  to  enable  me 
to  insert  a  commentary.  To  this  object  I  devoted  several  months  of 
study,  transferring  to  its  pages  my  deliberate  convictions.  I  am 
glad  to  class  myself  with  the  few  who  first  established  the  Sabbath' 
school  and  benevolent  society  at  Watertown,  and  to  say,  that  J 
have  endeavonied  under  all  circumstances,  wherever  my  lot  has 
fiJIen,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  social  love. 

At  sixteen,  I  wrote  'Jepthah's  Rash  Vow,'  and  was  gratified  by 
the  request  of  an  intrcxluction  from  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the 
erudite,  the  simple-minded,  and  gentle-mannered  author  of  *The 
History  of  Religions.'  The  next  effusion  of  mine  was  'Jairus' 
Daughter,'  which  I  inserted,  by  request,  in  *The  North  American 
Review,'  then  a  miscellany.  A  few  years  later,  1  passed  four  winters 
at  Savannah,  and  remember  still  vividly  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  that  genial  community. 

In  1819,  I  married  Samuel  Oilman,  and  went  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

In  1832,  I  commenced  editing  the  'Rose  iiud,'  a  hebdomadal, 
the  first  juvenile  newspaper,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Union.  From 
this  periodical  I  have  reprinted,  at  various  times,  ^e  following 
volumes:  *Recollections  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper,'  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Southern  Matron,'  'Ruth  Raymond,  or  Love's  Progress,* 
'Poetry  of  travelling  in  the  United  States,'  *Tales  and  Ballads,* 
'Verses  of  a  Life-time,'  'Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson  daring  the 
invasion  of  Cliarleston.'  Also  several  volumes  for  youth,  now 
collected  in  one,  and  recently  published  as  'Mrs.  Oilman's  Gift- 
Book.' 

My  Heavenly  Father  has  called  me  to  various  trials  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  I  trust  they  have  all  drawn  me  nearer  to  Uim.  I 

have  resided  in  Charleston  thirty-one  years,  and  shall  probably 
make  my  final  resting-place  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  adjoining 
my  husband's  church — the  church  of  my  faith  and  my  love." 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Oilman's  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  is 
that  of  a  healthy  imagination  and  cheerful  mind — ^jnst  what  her  remi- 
niscences would  lead  us  to  expect.  She  sees  no  "lions  in  her  j)ath," 
and  she  never  parades  lictitious  woes.  She  admires  nature,  delights  in 
social  eigoyments,  and  chooses  the  dear  domestic  afltetlons  and 
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household  virtnes  for  themes  of  ttory  and  song.  Her  plctares  of 

southeni  life  arc  vivid  and  racy  ;  slio  excels  in  these  home-skelcliei^ 
and  her  moral  lessoDA  evince  the  true  nobility  of  her  sooL 

6INASSI»  CAT£EINA, 

Was  born  of  a  noble  Ikmlty  at  Rome,  In  1590.   She  was  the 

niece  of  Cardinal  Domcnico  Ginassi.  She  studied  painting  under 
Giovanni  LanlVanco,  from  whose  desi^^ns  she  <'xeented  Wferil  pic- 
tures in  the  convent  of  bt.  Lucia.   8hc  died  in  1G60. 

6IKARDIN,    DELPHINE  D£» 

A  DAUGHTER  of  thc  celcbratcd  Sophie  Gay,  and  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Girardin,  was  born  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1808.  She  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  among  French  poets.  In  1820,  she 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academie  Fran<;aise ;  her  theme  was  *An 
Eulogy  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Devotion  of  the  French  Physicians  and 
Kuns  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera."  In  1827,  sIjc  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Tiber  Academy,  at  Kome,  an  honour  never 
before  conferred  on  a  woman.  Her  larger  poems  are  "Le  Retour," 
and  ^Napoline."  A  collection  of  her  smaller  poems  has  been 
published  under  the  title  of  "Essais  Poetiqnes."  But  her  prose 
works*  written  chictly  since  her  marriage,  are  now  more  popular 
than  her  poems.  Perhaps  she  has  gained,  not  only  in  intellectual 
culture,  but  in  the  art  of  nsingt  her  resources  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  her  union  with  a  man  of  such  acknowU  ili^ed  talents  as  M.  EmiTe 
de  Girardin,  who  lias  shewTi  the  real  nobleness  of  genius — that 
which  does  not  fear  a  rival  in  his  wife.  Certain  it  is,  that  her 
fictitious  narratives  evince  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order. 
She  has  a  very  striking  originality  of  Uiought,  while  her  skill  in 
the  development  of  characters,  her  penetration  into  motives,  and 
her  power  of  unravelling  the  twisted  threads  that  impel  human 
inconsistency,  are  really  wonderful.  "Ire  Marquise  de  Pontignac," 
'*La  Ganne  de  M.  de  Babsac»'*  ''Contes  d*une  vielle  Fllle»'^  and 
<*L'£coie  des  Joumalistes^"  are  among  the  best  of  her  works. 

GISELLE, 

SisT£u  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  France,  sympathized  with 
that  great  monarch  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Rotrude,  in  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  they  afforded  to  learned  and  scientific 
men.  She  induced  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  compose  several  works ; 
Alcuin  dedicated  to  Giselle  and  Kotrude  his  Commentary  on  St. 
John.  Giselle  died  about  the  year  810.  She  was  abbess  of  Chelles 
at  her  deatb. 

GLAUBER,  DIAKA, 

Was  sister  of  John  and  Gottleib  Glauber,  and  was  bom  at 
Utrecht,  in  ICoO.  John  Glauber  instructed  his  sister  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  his  art ;  and  she  devoted  herself  chiefly  to  painting 

Sortraits.    Her  style  became  quite  distinguished ;  and  she  also 
esigned  historical  sabjectB»  nntll  she  was  accidentally  deprived  of 
her  sight  She  died  at  Hambiug  about  1720. 

GLEIM,  BETTY, 
Known  as  a  writer  on  German  literature  and  female  edacationy 
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was  bom  in  1781.  Her  grandlliiber,  J.  L.  W.  Gleim,  and  several 

literary  friends,  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  her 
natural  talents.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  felt  a  strong  bias 
towards  the  calling  of  a  teacher.  She  considered  herself  in  duty 
Ixmnd  to  devote  her  Ufy  to  tbe  amelionitioii  of  the  mental  condition 
of  her  sex.  She  established  a  female  school,  which  continued  to 
flourish  for  a  long  time  as  a  model  institution  for  the  region  of 
the  country  in  which  she  lived.  Her  work  on  Cookery  obtained 
for  her  quite  a  celebrity  as  a  housekeeper,  and  went  through  seven 
or  eight  editions.  She  next  published  "The  German  Reader.** 
Then  followed  "The  Education  of  Females  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  Soon  afterwards  appeared  ''The  Education  of  Women, 
and  the  assertion  of  their  dignity  in  the  various  Conditions  of  Life.*' 
She  also  prepared  several  primaiy  grammars,  and  a  number  of 
other  school-books,  upon  various  tofdcs.  Her  works  have  pro\  ( d 
of  much  utility,  and  her  life  was  a  lesson  to  all  who  wish  to  do 
good  to  their  race.  She  died  March  27th.,  1807,  at  the  Institution 
founded  by  herself,  a  fitting  monument  of  her  earnest  philanthropy 

GLENORCHY,  WILHELMINA  MAXWELL^  LADY, 

Distinguished  for  her  piety  and  benevolence,  was  born  at  Preston, 
in  North  Britain,  in  1742.  Lovely,  agreeable,  wealthy,  and  allied  to 
a  noble  house,  her  premature  widowhood,  and  a  severe  illness, 
induced  her  in  her  twentj-third  year  to  retire  fhmi  the  gaieties 
of  the  world,  and  devote  her  time  wholly  to  religious  duties.  She 
exerted  herself  principally  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  trained' 
up  hundreds  of  children  to  fill  useful  stations  in  society.  She  endowed 
*  free-school  at  Edinburgh,  built  Ibur  chapels,  and  founded  and 
endowed  schools  in  different  places,  besides  educating  several  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  bestowing  large  sums  in  private  acts  of 
benevolence.  To  enable  her  to  carry  out  these  schemes,  she  denied 
herself  luxuries,  and  in  every  way  practised  the  greatest  economy. 
She  died  in  178Q»  teaviog  the  greater  part  of  her  property  to  ehaif  * 
table  porpoBcs. 

GLOYEB,  JULIA^ 

The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Betterton ;  she  was  bom  in 
1780,  in  the  town  of  Newry,  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  the 
manager  of  a  small  provincial  company.  Her  career  as  au  actress 
extends  over  a  period  of  half  a  ceuturv,  and  presents  many  inter* 
esting  fkcts  for  the  biographer,  assocuvted  as  it  is  with  Chat  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Kembles,  and  all  the  theatrical  notabilities  of 
that  histrionic  era.  At  the  age  of  ten.  Miss  Betterton  was  considered 
a  kind  of  infant  phenomenon ;  and  at  tiiteen  we  find  her  taking  such 
difficult  characters  as  Miss  Hoyde,  Lydia  Languish,  Julia,  and  Imogen, 
with  signal  success.  In  1797,  she  appeared  on  the  Drury  Lane 
stage,  as  Elwyna,  in  Hannah  More's  "Percy ;"  and  from  that  time 
until  quite  recently,  when  she  took  her  farewell  at  the  same 
theatre,  she  has  maintained  her  position  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
Of  English  actfeases.  She  has  shone  almost  equally  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  but  her  efforts  in  the  latter  line  have  been  generally 
considered  as  most  successful. 

In  1800,  Miss  Betterton  married  Mr.  Samuel  Glover,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  heir  to  a  large  fortone,  but  this  proved  a.  IhUacy ; 
he  was  an  idle  and  dissolute  man,  and  liis  extravagance  and  im- 
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kinduess  rendered  a  separation  necessary.  Mrs.  Glover  iiu6  had  the 
80le  charge  of  rearing  and  educating  her  eight  ehlldren,  and  hat 

performed  her  matenml  duties  in  an  cxoinplurj'  manner.  One  of 
her  8ons  is  distinguished  as  a  popuhir  musical  compoMir,  and  another 
is  a  clever  tragedian,  as  well  as  a  good  amateur  painter;  her 
daughter  Phyllis  came  oat  at  the  Hajmarfcet,  and  gave  great  promise, 
Imt  she  died  young.  *<Looking  back,*'  lays  a  contemporary  ieTiewer« 
"upon  Mrs.  Glover's  long  and  brilliant  career  on  the  «tapc,  we  may 
pronounce  her  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  and  aceom- 
pii^hed  aare^ses  that  ever  graced  the  profession  of  the  drama." 

6LTN,  MISS  ISABELLA, 

Cbi^eb  RATED  for  her  great  aadTersatUe  talent  as  an  actress,  was 

bom  In  Edinburgh,  in  I82.'>;  her  parents  were  strict  preslnterians, 
and  strongly  opposed  her  inclination  for  the  stage;  but  Ironn  this 
decided  bent  of  her  genius  bhc  was  not  to  be  turned ;  and  having, 
when  on  a  TMt  to  England,  been  soliciled  to  ondertake  the  leadtaig 
ftmale  character  in  a  performance  got  up  at  St.  James*  Theatre,  by 
a  company  of  amateurs,  she  made  so  successful  a  debut,  that  it 
decided  her  future  path  in  life.  After  thhi  she  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  for  a*whUe  under  M.MIchek»t,  of  the  CmmmUoirtj  but 
dreomstances  obliged  her  to  return  home  in  1846,  and  she  then 
determined  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  English  drama.  Her 
growing  reputation  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Kemble,  who 
interested  himself  in  her  advancement,  aided  her  in  the  study  of 
Shakspere,  and  finally  procured  fbr  her  a  hearing  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Manchester:  this  was  in  1847,  the  character  being  that  of 
Lady  Constance,  in  King  John.  This  successful  rcprt\«^.'ntation 
obtained  for  her  an  engagement  at  the  Olympic,  where  she  appeared 
as  Lady  Macbeth;  and  Julhina,  in  •^e  Honeymoon." 

In  1848,  we  find  her  at  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre,  taking  the  leading 
tragic  characters;  and  she  continued  adding  to  her  reputation  by  each 
fresh  performance.  Her  progressive  steps  of  charactehzatiou  were 
Voiumnia,  in  **CoioIanu8 Hcrmoine,  Belvidera,  Queen  Catharine, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Portia ;  Isabella,  in  **Mca8ure  for  Measure ;" 
Emilia,  in  "Othello;"  Julia,  in  "The  Hunchback;"  Isal»ella,  in 
Southern's  tragedy,  one  of  the  greatest  tests  to  which  the  powers 
of  an  actress  can  l)e  put ;  Bianca,  in  "Fazio ;"  and  Webster's  Duchess 
i^'Malfl;  in  her  penbrmance  of  which,  in  1852,  she  is  said  to  have 
Mpiat  the  crowning  point  to  her  professional  fame." 

For  majesty  of  deportment,  and  purity  as  well  as  power  of  tragic 
expression.  Miss  Glyn  now  stands  unrivalled;  she  is  a  worthy 
pupil  of  the  Kemble  school,  and  her  private  life  is  irreproachable. 
If  all  aetreeses  were  like  h«r,  the  drama  might  be,  and  would  be 
indeed  a  great  moral  teacher;  as  influential  for  good  as  It,  alas!  too 
QlSiaa.  is  now  for  evil. 

GODDARD,  ARABELLA, 

Was  bom  of  English  parents  at  St.  Malo,  in  France,  in  1836. 
Ber  marveUoos  talent  for  mnsic  manifosted  Itself  at  a  yety  eariy 

age »  when  only  four  years  and  a  half  old  she  performed  in  public 
a  fantasia  on  themes  from  Mozart's  "Don  Juan,"  She  was  placed 
under  the  instruction  first  of  the  celebrated  pianist  and  composer 
Kalkbrenna,  of  Parley  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  pianist  to  the 
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Queen,  and  instructress  of  the  Princess  Royal.  At  eight  years 
of  age  she  performed  before  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert ;  sub- 
sequently she  became  the  pu])il  of  Ilerr  Kuhe,  and  then  received 
her  finishing  lessons  from  Thalberg.  In  Is.'jO,  she  came  out  at  the 
Grand  Nationtil  Concerts  utid  at  once  established  Iier  reputation  as 
a  first-rate  pianist.  Her  execution  is  most  rapid  and  brilliant,  lier 
toach  remarkable  fbr  its  delicacyt  and  her  playing  altogether  Is  fkill 
of  grace  and  vivacity.  If  she  wants  anything  it  is  power,  and  this 
she  is  rapidly  gaining.  She  has  lately  been  performing  at  Her 
Majesty's  Tlieati'e,  and  studying  musical  composition  under  Mr.' 
Maclknen.  She  has  in  her  me  seal  of  music,  and  her  composition 
will  no  donbtt  by  and  bye,  equal  her  execution. 

GODEWYCK,    MARGARET!  A, 

Was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1G27,  and  was  instructed  in  design  and 
drawing  by  Nicholas  Maas,  by  whose  instructions  she  acquired  a 
fine  taste  in  painting  landscapes,  wliich  she  ingeniously  diverdfled 
with  views  of  rivers,  cascades,  villages,  groves,  and  distant  hills, 
that  rendered  her  compositions  very  pleasing.  This  lady  was  not 
more  admired  for  her  paintings  in  oil,  than  for  her  needle -woric, 
executing  the  same  Itind  of  subjects  which  she  expressed  with 
her  pencil,  and  with  an  equal  appearance  of  nature  and  truth,  in 
embroidery.  She  died  in  1677. 

GODIVA, 

Thb  name  of  a  beautiful  lady,  i^ister  of  TlicnUd  de  Burgenhall, 

sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Algar,  the  great  Earl  of  Mercia.  This  lady, 
having  an  extraordinary  atlection  for  Coventry,  solicited  her  husband 
to  release  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  fW>m  a  grievous  tax  laid  on 
them.  Ue  consented,  on  condition  that  she  would  ride  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  in  noon -day.  This  she  did,  first 
enjoining  every  one  to  keep  within  their  houses,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  which  were  to  be  closely  shut.  She  then  partially 
veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  mounted  her  palfrey,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  Leofric  kept  liis  promise,  and  the 
city  of  Coventry  was  relieved  from  the  oppression.  This  adventure 
was  painted  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Trinity-church,  in  Coventry, 
with  these  lines, 

Leofric,  for  the  love  of  thee^ 
Do  make  Coventry  toll-free." 

GODWIN,    MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT, 

The  first  wife  of  William  Godwin,  better  known  however  by 
her  maiden  name  of  WuUstonecraft,  was  born  on  the  27th.  of  April, 
1759.  At  the  time  of  ht;r  birth  her  father  owned  a  small  farm  in 
Essex,  tnm  which  he  afterwards,  in  1768,  removed  to  another  iSurm 
near  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Mary  WoIlstoiicerafl*s  early  years  were 
thus  spent  in  the  country,  and  she  h;»d  no  better  opportunities  of 
education  than  were  furnished  by  the  day-schools  of  Beverley, 
where  she  resided  flrom  her  tenth  to  her  sixteenth  year.  When 
she  had  attained  this  age,  her  father,  having  entered  into  a  com* 
mereial  speculation,  removed  from  Beverley  to  Hoxton,  near  London. 
While  she  resided  at  Hoxton,  (J(Ml\vi!i  was  a  student  in  the  Dissenter^ 
College  of  that  place,  but  they  did  nut  then  meeL 
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Mary  Wollstonecrafl's  early  years  were  not  passed  happily.  Her 
tkther  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  judgment  in  tbd  man- 

ageraent  of  a  family,  and  of  a  most  ungoveniable  temper.  "The 
despotism  of  her  education,"  says  Mr.  (i(Klwin,  in  his  unaffected 
abd  interesting  memoir  of  his  wife,  *'cost  her  many  a  heart-ache. 
8be  was  not  fbnned  to  be  tbe  contented  and  nnresbting  snl^ect 
of  a  despot ;  but  I  have  heard  ber  remark  more  than  once,  that 
when  slie  felt  she  had  done  HTong,  the  reproof  or  chastisement 
of  her  mother,  instead  of  being  a  terror  to  her,  she  toimd  to  Ijc 
the  only  thing  capable  of  reconciling  her  to  herself.    The  blows 
of  ber  fktber,  on  the  contrary,  which  were  the  mere  ebaliitione  of 
a  passionate  temper,  instead  of  humbling  hor,  roused  her  indigna- 
tion."   A  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility,  as  well  as  of  irreat  energy 
of  character,  she  was  thus  led  early  to  think  of  quitting  hur  parents 
and  providing  fbr  berself.  She  went  first  to  lire  as  a  companion 
to  a  lady  at  Bath,  and  afterwards,  in  1783,  in  concert  with  two 
sisters,  and  also  a  friend  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  ardent 
attachment,  she  opened  a  day-school  at  Islington,  which  was  very 
shortly  removed  to  Newington  Green.    Mr.  Godwin,  who  is  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  ber  pre-eminent 
fitness  for  the  teaching  of  children ;  but  the  call  of  friendship 
having  carried  her  for  a  time  to  Lisbon,  and  the  school  having 
been  mismanaged  in  her  absence,  she  found  it  necessary  on  her 
retom  to  give  np  this  plan  of  subsistence.  She  atanost  immediately 
obtained  the  situation  of  governess  in  tbe  fiunilj  of  Lord  Kings- 
bprongh. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  by  this  time  made  an  attempt  in 
authorship.  She  had,  in  1786,  written  and  published,  in  order  to 
devote  the  profits  to  a  work  of  charity,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  the  Education  of  Daugliters  "  On  leaving  Lord  Kingsborough*s 
family,  in  1787,  she  went  to  London,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  the  publisher,  with  a  view  of  supporting  herself 
by  antborship.  The  next  three  years  of  ber  lifb  were  accordingly 
spent  in  writing ;  and  during  that  period  she  produced  some  small 
works  of  fiction,  and  translations  and  abridgments  tjf  several 
valuable  works,  for  instance,  Salzman's  Elements  of  Morality,  and 
Lavater's  Physiognomy,  and  several  articles  in  the  Analytical 
Review.  The  profits  of  ber  pen,  which  were  more  than  she  needed 
for  her  own  subsistence,  supplied  aid  to  many  members  of  her 
family.  She  heljxjd  U)  educate  two  younger  sisters,  put  two  of 
her  brothers  out  in  the  world,  and  even  greatly  assisted  her  father, 
whose  speculatiye  habits  bad  by  this  time  brought  him  into  em- 
barrassments. Thus  for  three  years  did  she  proceed  in  a  course 
of  usefulness,  l)ut  unattended  by  fame.  Her  answer,  however,  to 
Burke's  Reiiections  on  the  French  Revolution,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  many  answers  that  appeared,  and  her  '^Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Women,"  which  was  published  in  1791,  rapidly  brought 
ber  into  notice  and  notoriety. 

In  1792,  Mary  WoUstonecratl;  went  to  Paris,  and  did  not  return 
to  London  till  at^r  an  interval  of  three  years.  While  in  Franco 
she  wrote  ber  ^Morsl  and  Historical  View  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion;*' and  a  visit  to  Norway  on  business,  in  1796,  gave  rise  to 
her  "Letters  from  Norway."  Distress  of  mind,  caused  by  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  which  an  attachment  formed  in  Paris  had 
subjected  hor,  led  her  at  this  period  of  ber  liib  to  make  two 
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attempts  at  snieide.    Bat  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  her  vigour  of 

intellect  that  the  "Letters  from  Norway"  were  ^\Titten  at  the  time 
when  her  mental  distress  was  at  its  height,  aad  ia  the  interval 
between  her  two  attempts  at  self-destruction. 

In  1796,  Manr  Wollstonecraft  became  acqnalnted  with  William 
Godwin,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  political  writer.  A  mutual 
attachment  was  the  result ;  and  as  they,  unfortunately,  held  similar 
opinions  respecting  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  they  lived  together, 
nnwcdded,  for  six  months;  when  finding  the  necessity  of  legiti- 
matizing die  child  which  would  otlu  rw  isc  bo  an  outcast  from  her 
birth,  they  were  marriecl.  Mrs.  Goilwin  died  in  child-bed  a  few 
months  afterwards,  leaving  her  infant  daughter,  who  subsoqucnily 
became  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  has  givcu  ample 
proof  that  she  inherits  the  talents  of  both  her  parents. 

Mr.  Godwin  mourned  the  death  of  his  wife  deeply.  In  1798  ho 
edited  her  posthumous  works,  and  also  published  a  small  memoir 
of  her,  which  is  eminently  marked  by  genuine  feeling,  simplicity, 
and  tmth.  The  style  of  this  memoir  is  difllBrent  from  the  other 
productions  of  Godwin,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  the 
genius  of  his  wife  had  exercised  over  his  own  mind;  he  concludes 
thus:  "This  light  was  lent  to  me  for  a  very  short  period,  and  is 
extinguished  for  ever." 

GOMEZ,  MAGDAL£N£  A2(G£LLNA  PAISSON  DE, 

A  Pebhch  author,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Paisson,  a  player, 
and  born  at  Paris,  in  1684.  She  married  M.  de  Gomez,  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  small  fortune,  in  whose  circumstances  she  was  deceived. 
She,  however,  proenred  sufficient,  by  her  writings,  to  live  at  Sc. 
Germaine-cn-Laye;  she  died  there  in  1770.  Her  works  were 
numerous,  chiefly  romances,  which  were  well  written,  and  have 
been  much  esteemed.  Those  most  celebrated  were  "Les  Journees 
Amusantes,"  eight  vols.;  '*Grementine,"  two  vols.;  **Anecdotes 
Persans,*'  two  vols. ;  "Les  Ckint  Konvelles,"  eight  vols.  She  also 
wrote  several  tragedies,  which  were  nnsnccessfliL 

GONZAGA,    BARBA  VON, 

Duchess  of  Wurtemburg,  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Third, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  She  married  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  Eberhard 
with  the  beard,  in  the  year  1474  A  devoted  stodent  herself,  she 
became  the  patroness  of  learning  and  literary  men  in  her  husband's 
domain.  Through  her  influence  was  the  university  of  Zuliengen 
established.  She  died,  1605,  mourned  by  her  subjects,  and  by  the 
whole  literary  world. 

GONZAGA,    CSGILIA  D£, 

An  Italian  lady  of  high  birth,  gave  proofs,  oven  when  a  child, 
of  a  remarkable  fondness  for  learning.  Her  father,  John  Francis 
Gonzaga,  Lord  of  Mantua,  procured  the  best  masters  to  instruct 
her,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  she  is  said  to  have  known  Greek. 
She  was  religious  and  charitable  as  well  as  learned,  pave  nmrriagc 
portions  to  poor  young  women,  and  repaired  and  bcautitied  convents 
and  churches;  iu  order  to  do  this,  she  was  obliged  to  use  the 
greatest  self-denial  in  her  personal  expenses.  Her  fitther,  Ibr  a 
kNig  time^  resisted  her  desire  of  taking  the  veil,  bnt  he  at  length 
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Sve  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  irrevocable  step  which  cut  hor  off 
r  ever  ftom  the  active  panulto  of  lifls.  She  was  bora  about  1422. 

GONZAGA,  CULONNA  IPPOLITA. 

]>oN  Ferbahtb  Goneaoa,  one  of  the  mott  renowned  captains 

of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  very  singular  ideas  on  the 

subject  of  education;  ideas  tliat  met  with  little  approval  ninonir 
his  own  sex  at  that  day,  and  would  find  as  little  at  present.  He 
said  that  all  exercises  of  the  head  and  intellect  tended  to  render 
men  good  fiir  nothing;  that  military  discipline,  the  use  of  arms, 
skill  in  hor>('inaiisliip,  were  to  be  tauj^ht  yonng  noblemen;  their 
moral  training  wa>.  to  be  patienee,  perseverance,  lonp-sutTerin^r, 
bravery.  As  to  women,  it  was  quite  another  thing;  their  domain 
was  in-doors;  and  as  it  was  good  for  the  world  that  science  and 
literature  should  advance  and  embellish  life,  and  add  to  its  com- 
forts, somebody  must  attend  to  these ;  nothing  more  clear,  then, 
argued  Don  Ferraute,  than  that  this  is  "woman's  mission." 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  this  theory,  for  he  was 
the  &ther  of  ten  sons,  all  younger  than  his  daughter  Ippolita,  who 
was  born  in  1.W5.  Slie  had,  ft-om  her  infancy,  masters  of  the  fin^t 
intelligence  for  every  science;  and  nature  having  endowed  her 
with  uncommon  ability,  her  progress  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture soon  rendered  her  famous.  Her  father,  becoming  governor 
of  Milan,  brought  her  into  a  brilliant  and  courtly  circle,  where 
her  j)ersonal  channs,  and  the  wealth  and  importance  of  her  family 
atUaeted  many  buitors,  undeterred  by  her  extraordinary  learning. 
She  ITormed  a  marriage  of  love  with  Fabrisio  Colonna,  a  Roman 
nobleman,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  military  capacity, 
niis  union  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  happiness;  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  Fabrizio  died  in  the  tlower  of  youth.  His 
widow,  after  the  manifbstation  of  ylolont  grief,  sought  solace  in 
literature.  Her  house  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  the  eminent 
writers  of  the  age ;  the  most  extravagant  tributes  of  admiration 
were  oliered  to  her  by  the  poets;  nor  were  scientific  or  grave 
writers  behind-hand  in  pouring  out  homage  to  a  woman  whose 
beauty,  high  runk,  and  talents,  seemed  to  warrant  this  sort  of 
adulation.  In  the  meantime,  her  brothers  prew  up  in  the  greatest 
ignorance;  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Ercule,  Bisliop  of  Mantua, 
interceded  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  family,  Don  Cesare;  he 
urged  his  brother  to  allow  his  eldest  son  some  fow  of  the  advan* 
tages  he  had  lavi.slud  on  lii>  daughter  I  In  vain!  Don  Ferrante, 
lirni  to  his  theor}',  refused  that  tlie  smallest  part  of  the  "ample 
page  of  knowledge"  should  be  **uurolled"  to  the  rooderu  Caesar. 

Jpi^olita  formed  a  second  union  with  the  Count  Garaflii,  but  it 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  mlKery.  The  Count  Carafi'a,  took 
umbrage  at  the  crowd  of  literati  and  artists  wlio  surrounded  his 
wife.  She  was  not  willing  to  abaudon  her  habits  and  tastes; 
discord  was  fomented  1^  the  eonnt's  mother,  a  narrow-minded 
woman,  who  detested  her  daughter-in-law :  these  disputes  resulted 
in  a  legal  separation;  upon  which  occasi(.n  Ippolita  received  a 
letter  from  her  father  breathing  the  tendcrest  consolation,  and 
recalling  his  darling  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  received 
with  tenderness,  but  her  spUrits  were  broken.  She  gradually  declined 
in  healthy  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
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She  left  a  volume  of  poems,  among  which  Is  celetnated  a  soimet 
written  on  the  death  of  Irene  of  SpiBmbeig. 

GONZAGA-COLONNA,  JULIA, 

Duchess  of  Traietto,  and  Countess  of  Fondi,  was  married,  when 
▼ery  3  ouug,  to  Dnke  Yesparian  Colonna,  a  man  older  tiian  her 

father ;  but  it  seems  he  gained  her  heart.  She  was,  in  a  few  years 
after  her  marriage,  left  a  widow,  rich,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
*^thc  great  attractions  of  her  person  were  surpassed,  if  possible,  by 
the  qualifications  of  her  mind."  The  first  noblemen  in  Italy  made 
proposals  for  her  hand;  but  notwithstanding  the  duke  her  husband 
had  been  old  and  infirm,  she  paid  the  highest  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  determined  never  to  marry  a  second  time.  Tlie  fame 
of  her  charms  extended  beyond  her  owu  country,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Ottoman  Pone.  The  Sultan,  Soliman  the  Second,  de- 
termined to  obtain  her  by  force,  as  he  eould  not  gain  her  by  other 
means.  The  commander  of  his  navy,  Ariadne  Barbarossa,  undertook 
to  seize  and  carry  her  otf;  arriving  at  Fondi  in  the  night,  with 
two  thousand  sc^diers,  he  found  little  difBculty  in  scaling  the  walls. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fondi,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Invaders, 
and  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come,  rushed 
out  of  their  houses,  uttering  the  most  doleful  shrieks.  The  bean- 
Ail  duchess,  awakened  by  these  cries  of  terror,  escaped  ftom  ber 
chamber-window,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  she  was  assailed 
by  fresh  terrors,  for  a  desperate  banditti  made  these  mountains 
their  haunt.  She  fell  into  their  hands ;  but,  moved  by  her  appeals, 
or  restrained  by  divine  providence,  these  outcasts  treated  her  with 
respect,  and  restored  her  to  fireedom. 

The  duchess  devoted  her  time  chiefly  to  literature,  and  her 
genius,  beauty,  and  virtues,  gained  her  many  flattering  tributes 
from  the  distinguished  philosophers  and  poets  of  that  age.  Bernardo 
Tsaao,  fother  of  Torquato,  complimented  her  by  name  in  his 
*'Amadis and  after  her  decease,  which  occurred  April  19th.,  1666» 
Ariosto  thus  commemorates  her:— > 

'•GiuH;i  CJonzaga  the  dovunque  il  piede 
Volgb  e  doTunque  i  sereni  oochi  gira 
Noo  pur  ogn'  aitra  di  belUl  la  cede, 
Uft  oome  J>ea  dal  ctSL  seesa  raauninu** 

Julia  was  suspected  of  Lutheranism;  and  though  she  neyer 

acknowledged  this,  yet  as  she  died  without  the  usual  Catholic 
ceremonies,  the  presumption  is,  that  she  was  Protestant  in  her  heart. 

G  O  X  Z  A  G  A ,   K  L  E  0  N  O  R  A , 

l)Ar(;HTER  of  Francis  the  Second,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  was  united, 
when  very  young,  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  celebrated 
for  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  who  was  deposed  hj  Leo 
the  Tenth,  In  favour  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  The  duke  would 
have  snnk  under  this  misfortune,  but  for  the  strength  of  mind 
and  tenderness  of  his  wife.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1492, 
the  dukedom  was  restored  to  its  rightful  owner.  Two  sons  and 
three  daughters  were  the  fhiit  of  this  union.  Eleonoia,  by  the 
chastity  and  severi^  of  her  manners,  reformed  the  morals  of  her 
court. 
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GONZAGA,    ISABELLA  DE, 

Wife  of  (inido  Ubaldo  de  Miuitcfeltro,  Duke  dTrbino,  \va^  amu 
to  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  wlio  luanicd  the  successor  of  her  husband. 
'Clito  lady  is  celebrated  for  her  coi^ugal  fidelity  and  attachmeiit. 
iicr  husband  who  was  sick  and  infirm,  was  driven  from  his 
donunions  ])y  Casnr  Bor^^la.  In  his  distress,  he  implonMi  the 
assistance  of  Louis  the  Twelllh  of  France;  but  he  dared  not  com- 
ply with  this  request,  lest  he  should  draw  on  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  boose  of  Borgia.  The  duke  then  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Franci',  that,  la  conscqnencc  of  his  infirm  lioalth,  he  was 
willinpr  to  enter  into  holy  ordi-rs,  aufi  divorce  Isabella,  whom  a 
ceremony  only  made  his  wife.  Tlie  duchess  was  powerfully  solicited, 
in  consequence  of  this  declaration  of  her  husband,  to  make  another 
choice,  but  she  resolutely  refusetl.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  duke 
in  his  adversity  with  the  tcixlfrcsl  'ifTection,  Aftei  his  death,  she 
abandoned  herself  to  an  excessive  and  unfeigned  sorrow.  She  had 
been  manied  twenty  years,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
memoiy  of  her  husband. 

GONZAGA,  LUCRETIA, 

An  illustrious  Italian  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  as 
remarliabie  for  her  wit  and  learning,  as  for  high  birth.  She  wrote 
«uch  beautifbl  letters,  that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
them ;  and  a  collection  of  them  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1552. 
There  is  no  leaniing  in  her  letters,  yet  we  poroefve  by  them  that 
she  was  learned ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  KubericU us,  she  says,  that  his 
Commentaries  had  shewn  her  the  true  meaning  of  several  obscure 
passages  in  Aristotle  and  ^schylns.  All  the  wits  of  her  time 
commended  lier  highly;  and  Hortensio  Lando,  besides  singing  her 
praises,  dedicated  to  her  a  piece  written  in  Italian,  "Upon  moder- 
ating the  passions  of  the  soul."  They  corresponded,  and  more 
than  thir^  of  her  letten  to  him  have  been  printed. 

We  learn  finom  these  letters  that  her  maniagc  with  John  Planl 
Manfrone  was  unhappy.  She  was  not  fourteen  when  she  was 
married  to  him  agninst  her  consent;  yet  she  treated  him  with 
due  respect  and  obedience,  though  his  conduct  gave  her  great 
uneasiness.  He  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara;  was  detected  and  imprisoned  by  liim ;  but,  though  con- 
demned, not  put  to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  oljtain 
his  release;  applied  to  every  man  of  importance  in  Christendom 
to  intereede  tbr  him;  and  even  solicited  the  Qrand  Seignor  to 
nake  himself  master  of  the  castle  where  her  husband  was  kept. 
But  her  endeavours  were  vain,  for  he  died  in  prison,  at\er  having 
shewn  such  impatience  under  his  sufferings  as  made  many  persons 
imagine  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.  She  lived  afterwards  in  honour- 
able widowhood,  though  several  men  of  rank  were  her  suitors; 
but  she  resolutely  rejected  all  such  offers,  declaring  fraiikly  on  one 
occasion,  that  she  had  suffered  too  nnu  h  in  a  conjugal  state  again 
to  subject  herself  to  the  yoke,  from  which  God  had  freed  her, 
even  though  a'  hiubaod  richer  than  Croesns,  wiser  than  Lelins,  or 
handsomer  than  Nireus,  should  offer  himself.  Of  four  danghtera 
whicb  Lncretia  bore  to  her  husband,  two  only  snrvivedy  whom 
she  dedicated  to  a  conventual  life. 

Her  writings  were  held  in  so  ntuch  esteem,  for  the  graces  of  her 
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style,  that  even  the  notes  she  wrote  to  her  domestics  were  carefaHj 
collected,  and  many  of  them  preserved  in  tiie  edition  of  her  lett<'rs. 
She  was  a  kind  mistress,  careful  even  to  the  settlement  of  her 
domestics  in  life,  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  She  wrote  many 
letters  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  on  varions  snbjccti«»  in  m 
strain  of  admini])le  morality;  and  in  all  her  conduct  was  an 
example  to  her  sex,  and  a  blessing  to  society. 

GORE,   MRSw   CATHARINE  GRACE, 

la  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  living  female  no^^elists  of  this 
countrj';  the  nnmher  of  her  works  would  give  her  celebrity,  hud 
she  no  other  claim.  She  is,  however,  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
writer,  and  it  seems  almost  a  parody  to  a.^sert,  that  her  surprising 
fertility  of  imagination  should  be  an  obstacle  to  her  attaining  the 
high  literary  reputation  she  merits.  But  her  works  are  so  unfail- 
ingly presented  to  the  public,  so  constantly  poured  out,  that  they 
are  received  like  the  flowers  and  fruits,  acceptable  and  delightful, 
bnt  not  to  he  sought  for  and  praised,  as  some  rare  occasional 
production.  We  revel  in  our  showers  of  roees,  but  they  are  common- 
place, while  we  make  a  wonder  of  some  prickly  i)ro(hu  tion  of  a 
foreign  bed.  We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  while  looking  over  a 
notice  of  Mrs.  Gore's  writings,  which  appeared  in  Chambers's  Cycle- 
pcedia:  the  critic  says, — ^^his  lady  is  a  clever  and  prolific  writer 
of  talcs  and  fashionable  novels.  Her  first  work  (published  anony- 
mously) was,  we  believe,  a  small  volume  containing  two  tales, 
•The  Lettre  de  Cachet,'  and  •The  Reign  of  Terror,'  1827.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  times  of  Lotds  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  other  to 
the  French  Revolution.  They  are  both  interesting,  graceful  tales — 
superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  extensive 
fictions  of  the  authoress.  In  1830,  appeared  'Women  as  they  Are ; 
or,  The  Manners  of  the  Day,'  three  volumes— an  easy  sparkling 
narrative,  with  correct  pictures  of  modern  society — much  lady-like 
writing  on  dress  and  fashion,  and  some  rather  misplaced  derision 
or  contempt  for  'excellent  wives,'  and  'good  sort  of  men.'  This 
novel  soon  went  through  a  second  edition,  and  Mrs.  Gore  continued 
the  same  style  of  fashionable  portraiture.  In  1831,  she  issued 
•Mothers  and  Daughters,  a  Tale  of  the  Year,'  1«30.  Here  the 
manners  of  gay  life — balls,  dinners,  and  letes — with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  smnsing  dialogues,  make  up  the  cnstoniary  three 
▼olnmes.  The  same  year,  we  find  Mrs.  Gore  compiling  a  scries  of 
narratives  for  yonth,  entitled  'The  Historical  Traveller.'  In 
she  came  forward  with  *Thc  Fair  of  May  Fair,'  a  scries  of  fashionable 
tales  that  were  not  so  well  received.  The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs. 
Gore  had  exhausted  her  stock  of  observation,  and  we  believe  she 
went  to  reside  in  France,  where  she  continued  some  years.  Her 
next  tale  was  entitled  *Mi-s.  Annitage.*  In  1838,  she  publisiied  'The 
Book  of  Roses,  or  the  Kose-Fancier*8  Manual,'  a  delightful  little 
work  on  the  history  of  the  roee,  its  propagation  and  culture.  France 
is  celebrated  for  its  rich  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  Mrs. 
Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  French 
floriculturists.  A  few  months  atterwards  came  out  'The  Heir  of 
Selwood,  or  Three  Epochs  of  a  Life,'  a  novel  in  which  were 
exhibited  sketches  of  Parisian  as  well  as  English  society,  and  an 
interesting  though  somewhat  confused  plot.  The  year  1839  witnessed 
three  more  works  of  fiction  from  this  indefatigable  lady,  •The 
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Cabinet  Minibtor,'  the  scene  of  wliich  is  laid  during  the  regency 
of  George  the  Fourth,  and  includes  among  its  characters  the  great 
name  of  Sheridan ;  'Preferment,  or  my  Uncle,  the  Earl,*  contaliilng 
some  good  sketches  «>f  drawing-room  society,  but  no  plot;  and  the 
*CoJirtier  of  the  Days  of  Cliarles  the  Second,'  and  other  tales.  Next 
year  we  have  the  'Dowager,  or  the  New  School  for  Scandal ;'  and 
in  1841  'Greville,  or  a  Season  in  Paris;'  *Dacre  of  the  South,  or, 
the  Olden  Hme*  (a  drama ;)  and  *The  Lover  and  her  Husband,* 
etc.,  the  latter  a  free  translation  of  M.  Bertrand's  Gerfaut.  In  1842, 
Mrs.  Gore  published  'The  Banker's  Wife,  or  Court  and  City,'  in 
which  the  efforts  of  a  laniily  in  the  middle  rank  to  outshine  a 
nohleman,  and  the  consequences  resulting  ftom  this  silly  vanity  and 
ambition,  are  truly  and  powerfully  painted.  The  value  of  Mrs. 
Gore's  novels  consists  in  their  lively  canstic  pictures  of  fashionable 
and  high  society. 

''Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Gore  ha»  published 
The  Desennnye'c,'  'The  Peeress,'  *Tlje  Woman  of  the  World,*  «Th6 
Woman  of  Business,'  'Tlie  Ambassador's  Wife,'  and  other  novels. 
She  contributes  tales  to  tlie  periodicals,  and  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
for  fertility.  Her  works  are  all  of  the  same  class — all  pictures  of 
existing  Im  and  manners;  but  the  want  of  genuine  feeling,  of 
passion  and  simplicity,  in  her  living  models,  and  the  endless  frivol- 
ities of  their  occupations  and  pursuits,  make  us  sometimes  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  Gore's  fashiouable  triUers  in  the  temper  with  which 
Goldsmith  parted  flnom  Bean  Tibbs— *Tbe  company  of  ibols  may 
at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at  last  never  foils  of  renderfaig  us 
melancholy.'  " 

Besides  these  narrative  fictions,  Mrs.  Gore  has  made  some  con- 
tributions to  the  stage— "The  Maid  of  Croissy,"  "The  Sledge- Driver,** 
— ^little  dramas  (Vom  the  French,--"The  School  for  Coquettes,*'  and 
other  comedies.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed,  by  the  examples  of  Le 
Sage  and  Fielding,  that  a  successful  novelist  could  scarcely  befitted 
for  dramatic  compositions;  his  own  attempt  in  that  way  came 
afterwards  to  support  his  theoiy.  The  plays  of  Mrs.  Gore  may* 
tiien,  without  disparaging  her  abilities^  be  acknowledged  but 
mediocre  achievements. 

Respecting  this  lady's  domestic  life,  it  may  just  be  observed  that 
the  date  of  her  birth  must  be  looked  fbr  somewhere  about  the 
close  of  the  last  centuiy;  that  she  married,  in  1823,  Mr.  Charles 
Gore,  who  at  the  time  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army ;  this 
geutleman,  who  had  long  been  a  coniirmed  invalid,  died  some  years 
since ;  by  him  our  gifted  authoress  bad  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  married,  quite  recently,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  John  Thynoe.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Gore  baa  resided 
chiefly  iu  France. 

GOTTSCHED,   LOUISA  ADELGUNDE  VICTORIA, 

Was  born  at  Dantzic,  in  1713.  Her  maiden  name  was  Kalnms. 
When  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  mamed  Professor  Gottsched, 
of  the  Leipsic  university.  She  aided  her  husband  in  all  his 
literary  labours ;  and  ap{)eared,  in  a  short  time  after  her  marriage, 
as  an  authoress  under  lier  own  name.  Her  style  is  pronounced 
by  critics  as  superior  to  that  of  licr  husband ;  though  he  enjoyed 
a  gr^  repntatioii  as  an  author.   She  wrote  a  number  of  melo- 
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dramas,  aod  a  very  fine  tragedy — *Tantbea."  Her  death  occurred 
ia  1702. 

GOUGES,  MARIE  OLYMPE  DE, 

A  NATIVE  of  MontauV>an.  During  the  revolution  she  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  made  Mirabeaii  the  hero  of  her 

writings.  But  the  enormities  of  the  Jacobins  distrusted  her ;  and 
when  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  drn^rired  before  tlie  tribunal,  she 
had  the  courage  to  demand  the  privilege  of  defending  him.  This 
heroic  conduct,  and  her  attacks  on  Marat  and  Robespierre,  marl&ed 
her  out  for  death.  She  was  guillotined  November  drd*,  1792,  aged 
thirty-eight.  She  wrote  srvenil  tlniniiis.  Her  character  at  a 
woDoian  was  by  no  means  irreproachable. 

GOULD,    HANNAH  FLAG6, 

Is  a  native  of  Lanraster,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  North  America; 
but  in  her  early  youth  her  father,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lution, removed  to  Newboryport,  in  MassachnsettK,  where  she  has 
since  resided.  Her  mother  died  when  Hannah  was  youn;?,  and  for 
many  years,  even  until  the  decease  of  her  beloved  father,  she  was 
his  housekeeper,  nurse,  companion,  and  the  chief  source  of  his 
earthly  hapjnneae. 

Miss  Gould  commenced  her  literary  career  as  nearly  all  American 
authors  do,  by  writing  for  periodicals.  Her  contributions  were 
chiefly  poetical;  tliese  she  collected,  and  in  1832  her  first  volume 
of  poems  was  published  in  Boston.  Since  tiien,  two  additional 
volumes  of  her  p<Knns  have  been  issued ;  and  in  1846^  a  volume  of 
prose,  entitled  "Gathered  T>eaves,  or  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  which 
had  previously  been  contributions  to  annuals,  appeared.  In  1850, 
"Diosraa — a  perennial,"  a  volume  of  poems,  selected  and  original, 
and  **The  Youth's  Goronalt"  a  little  book  of  poems  fbr  children, 
were  published. 

Miss  Gould  possesses  great  delicacy  and  scope  of  imagination ; 
she  gathers  around  her  simple  themes  imagery  of  peculiar  beauty 
and  uncommon  assoelation — and  yet  this  imagenr  is  always  appro- 
priate. Then  she  has  a  very  felicitous  command  of  languap^e,  and 
the  skill  of  making  the  most  uncouth  words  "lie  smooth  in  rhyme," 
which  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  might  envy.  And  she,  not 
seldom,  displays  humorous  turns  of  thought,  and  a  sportive  raiUeiy 
which  is  veiy  amusing. 

Wit  is  a  much  rarer  quality  than  wisdom  in  female  writers,  and 
Miss  Gould's  sprightly  wit  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  quite 
original.  She,  however,  u.ses  it  with  great  delicacy,  and  always  to 
teach  or  enfoiTc  some  lesson  which  would  not  disparage  *'dlvine 
Philosophy"  to  inculcnto. — In  trntli,  the  great  power  of  lier  poetry 
is  its  nwrnl  application.  This  hallows  ever}-  object  slie  looks  upon, 
and  ennobles  every  incident  she  celebrates.  She  takes  lowly  and 
homely  themes,  but  she  turns  them  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
they  are  beautified,  and  refined,  and  elevated  She  brings  to  her 
God  the  rich  treasures  of  her  intellect,  and  the  wann  feelings  of 
her  heart.  Everywhere  and  in  everything  she  sees  and  feels  His 
presence  and  her  soug  rises  in  those  *^liitual  broathings,**  which 
lift  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  to  unite  with  her  In  praise  to  the 
Lord. 
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GOURXAY,    MARY    DE   JARS,    T.ADY  OF, 

A  French  woniaii  of  wit  and  leaminir,  was  related  to  several 
noble  tumilies  in  Parb,  but  bom  in  Ua^cony,  in  15<io.  She  had  a 
mrong  torn  fot  Himtare,  and  was  to  deUj?ht«d  wiih  Montidgiie't 
Essays,  that,  on  her  father*s  death,  she  adopted  Montaigne  in  his 
gtead*,  even  before  she  had  seen  him.  \Vhen  he  was  at  Paris  in 
lobS,  she  visited  him,  and  prevailed  on  liim  to  pass  two  or  three 
month!:  with  her  and  her  mother,  the  Lady  Goumay.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Jars  became  so  wedded  to  books  in  geneial,  and  Mon- 
taigne's Essays  in  particular,  that  slic  resolv<'d  never  to  have  any 
other  assoeia'te.  Nor  was  Montaigne  ungrateful  for  her  admiration. 
He  foretold,  in  his  second  book  of  Esouys,  tliat  she  would  be 
capaMe  of  first-rate  prodactlons.  The  connection  was  carried 
throngh  the  family.  Montaigne's  daughter,  the  Viscountess  do 
Jamnches,  always  claimed  Mademoiselle  de  Jars  as  a  sister.  In 
l(Ki4,  after  Montaigne's  death,  she  revised  and  rc-printcd  an  edition 
of  his  Essays,  with  a  prefoce,  fUll  of  the  strongest  expressions  of 
devotion  to  his  memory. 

She  published  a  volume  of  prose  and  verse  in  called  "Les 

Avis  et  les  Presens  de  la  Demoiselle  de  (iournai."  She  was  never 
married,  but  received  a  small  pension  from  the  court.  She  died  in 
1645,  at  Paris. 

60ZZADINI,  BETISIA, 

BoRx  in  Bologna,  in  1209,  of  a  noble  Aimily.   She  maniltoted 

from  in£ftncy  a  love  for  study,  and  a  disinclination  for  ordinary 
girlish  occupations;  feeling  the  futility  of  the  instruction  given  to 
young  ladies,  she  prevailed  ujion  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  devote 
herself  to  the  acquirement  of  learning  and  science.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  tiie  nniversity,  she  pat  on  man's  apparel* 
and  followed  every  course ;  as  a  student  she  soon  took  the  highest 
stand iufr  in  her  college,  and  at  the  gaining  of  her  degree  received 
the  laurel  crown.  She  alterwards  studied  law,  and  obtained  the 
title  of  Doctor,  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  professional  robe. 
Her  eloquence  was  very  much  esteemed,  as  well  as  her  learning  and 
piety.  She  lost  her  life  in  an  inundation  caused  by  an  overflow 
of  the  waters  of  the  Idio,  which  overwhelmed  a  villa  on  its  banks* 
Where  she  was  visiting.  This  accident  happened  in  1261. 

GRACE,  MRS. 

Trb  maiden  name  of  this  ingenious  woman  is  not  known.  She 

was  the  daughter  of  a  shoe-maker,  and  without  any  regular 
instruction,  succeeded  so  well  in  painting  portraits  as  not  only  to 
support  her  family,  but  also  to  realize  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
She  fipeqnently  exhibited  with  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Lcmdon; 
and  in  1767,  produced  an  historical  picture.  She  left  London  fbr 
Homerton,  where  she  died  about  1766. 

6RAFFIGNT,  FRANGOISE  D'HAFPONCOURT, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  great>niece  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Callot.  Her  disposition  gentle  and  serious,  her  judgment  excellent, 

she  was  benevolent  and  affectionate,  and  much  esteemed  by  her 
numerous  iiiends*    Her  ^'Lettres  Peruviennes*'  obtained  great 
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cdebrity.  Their  variety  of  description,  richness  of  imagery,  and 
impassioned  interest,  have  been  ju'^tly  admired,  Slie  also  composed 
a  comedy  of  the  Genre  lAiniioi/ante,  which  contains  many  ingenious 
.  Uionghts,  bat  is  negligently  finished. 

Madame  de  Grafflgny  sometimes  told  with  mortification,  that  her 
mother,  liaving  inherited  a  vast  number  of  the  copperplates  of  the 
great  Callot,  sent  one  day  for  a  brazier  and  tiad  them  ali  meited 
down,  and  made  into  kitchen  utensils. 

In  her  married  life  she  snffered  much  unkindnest  from  an  un- 
worthy husband.  Becoming  a  widow,  in  1740  she  went  to  Paris  in 
the  suite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  little  foreseeing  the  honours 
that  awaited  her  in  the  literary  world.  Her  reputation  was  formed 
in  the  capital  while  she  was  unconscious  of  it.  Several  men  of 
letters  engaged  her  assistance  in  a  periodical  production  that  was 
in  vogue  at  that  time.  She  wrote  for  them  a  tale  entitled  "Bad 
examples  produce  as  many  virtues  as  vices,"  This  story  is  filled 
with  maxims,  of  which  the  Tery  title  is  one.  Madame  de  Grafflgny 
began  the  career  of  an  author  at  rather  a  late  period  of  life ;  but 
no  want  of  spirit  or  animation  is  to  be  objected  to  her  writings. 
Besides  many  other  dramatic  and  imaginative  works,  she  composed 
three  or  (bur  little  plays  for  the  young,  which  were  represented  in 
Vienna  by  the  children  of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  her  a  pension. 
These  were  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  written  with  a  characteristic 
simplicity.   She  died  in  1758. 

GRAHAM,  ISABELLA, 

Was  born  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1742.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maishall,  educated  her  carefully  and 

religiously.  In  170,'),  she  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Graham, 
a  physician  of  Paisley,  whom  she  afterwards  married,  and  by 
whom  she  had  four  children.  Soou  after  their  marriage,  her 
husband  was  ordered  to  johi  his  regiment,  then  in  Canada.  Foor 
of  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  that  country,  when 
Dr.  Graham  was  ordered  to  Antigua,  where  he  died  in  1774.  Mrs. 
Graham  then  returned  to  her  father  in  Scotland,  where,  by  taking 
ebaige  of  the  education  of  some  young  ladies,  she  supported  her 
aged  father,  herself,  and  her  children. 

In  1789,  Mrs.  Graham  returned  to  America,  and  opened  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  in  New  York,  in  which  she  was  very  successful. 
She  was  also  eminent  as  a  public  benefactor,  bemg  the  projector, 
the  founder,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  members,  of  the  "Widow's 
Society,"  the  "Orphans*  Asylum,"  and  a  "Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industry."  She  devoted  her  time,  talents,  influence,  and  earnings 
to  the  building  up  of  these  useful  charities ;  even  performing  the 
office  of  teacher  tbr  some  time  in  the  Orphans*  School,  before  the 
funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  an  instnictor.  Few  women  have 
accomplislicd  such  efficient  services  for  public  good  as  did  this 
truly  noble  wouian ;  she  not  only  worked  herself  in  the  cause  of 
her  Heavenly  Master,  but  she  had  that  peculiar  fiusulty,  the  gift 
of  persuasion,  which  moved  the  hearts  of  many  to  work  with  her, 
who,  without  such  an  exemplar  and  monitor,  would  never  have 
entered  on  these  plans  of  doing  good.  Mrs.  Graham  was  also  gifted 
with  genius;  her  talents,  hallowed  by  piety,  and  devoted  to  duty, 
were  of  the  high  order  which  would  liave  gained  her  a  wide 
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reputation  for  literature,  had  she  lent  herMlf  to  it«  parsulti.  Her 

fkiniliar  letters  are  models  of  the  best  style;  and  the  fragments  of 
her  poetry,  found  among  her  papers,  iiiiitled  •♦Provision  for  my 
last  Journey  through  the  Wilderness,"  etc.,  shew  the  poetic  feeling 
which  slumbered  in  her  heart,  or  rather  was  absorbed  by  her  lore 
of  G(xi  and  her  ceaseless  s(  rvice  in  His  cause.  She  had,  in  this 
life  tlie  reward  of  seeing  her  exertions  crowned  with  wonderful 
success;  and  the  blessing  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  death  seemed 
the  fitting  close  of  ao  earthly  career  which  was  to  open  Ibr  her 
an  eternity  of  glory  and  blessedness.  She  died  July  27th.,  1814. 
But  her  spirit  has  not  passed  away;  it  animates  her  descendants; 
.her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune,  and  the  only  son  of  this  daughter, 
the  Rev.  Greorge  W.  Bethune,  who  cany  on  and  out  the  holy 
principles  of  benevolence  of  Isabella  Graham.  Her  **Life  and 
Writings"  is  widely  known,  many  editions  Iiaving  been  published 
in  Scotland  and  England;  and  probably  more  than  lifty  thousand 
copies  have  been  printed  in  America. 

ORAKT»  ANNE, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  Mac  Ylcar,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  in 

February,  1766.  When  a  child,  she  went  with  her  father,  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  anny,  to  Ameriea,  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  Interior  of  New  Yorlt.  While  residing  near  Albany,  Miss 
Mac  Vicar  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Madame  Schuyler, 
wife,  or  widow  rather,  of  Colonel  PhUip  Schuyler;  and  to  this 
"American  lady,*'  the  English  maiden,  afler^vards  Mrs  Grant, 
acknowledges  she  owed  "whatever  of  culture  her  mind  received." 

She  returned  to  Scotland  in  17G8,  and  in  177U  married  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  by  whom  she  had  sereral  children.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1801,  being  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen 
for  subsistence,  she  wrote  "The  Highlanders,  and  other  Poems," 
"Memoirs  of  au  American  Lady,"  "Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
'*E88ays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Sootfamd,''  etc 
.  She  died  on  the  7th.  of  November,  1838,  at  Edinburgh,  where  she 
resided  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  and  where  she  was  tho 
centre  of  a  large  circle  of  accomplished  and  literary  people.  From 
1825  till  her  death  she  enjoyed  a  royal  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly,  which,  with  the  emoluments  derived  from  her 
writingB.  and  some  liberal  bequests^  rendered  her  quite  indepcmdent. 

GREEN,   FRANCES  HARRIET, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Whipple,  was  bom  in  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island,  America.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble in  the  state,  and  some  of  the  members  have  displayed  uncommon 
talents.  WTiilc  very  young  she  shewed  a  decided  genius,  and  poetry 
was  her  first  production.  A  number  of  her  fugitive  pieces  appeared 
from  ISSa  to  1835.  Her  first  prose  worlL  was  "Memoirs  of  Eleanor 
Elbridge"— a  coloured  woman— which  was  very  successfhL  The 
pext  book  was  a  singular  one  to  emanate  from  a  woman*s  mind 
-  "The  Mechanic,"  addressed  to  operatives.  This  appeared  in  1841 ; 
and  in  1844,  she  published  "Might  and  Right,"  an  historical  sketch 
of  tlie  doings  of  the  two  political  parties  during  the  attempts  to 
f^rm  a  new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
following  years  she  wrote  flor  the  <*Rcform  Periodicals,"  so  called, 
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principally;  and  in  1848,  became  editress  of  a  magazine,  'The 
Yonng  People's  Journal,"  in  the  hope  of  "combining  the  geras  of 
science  with  the  flowers  of  literature."  Mrs.  Green  is  an  original 
and  often  a  powerftd  writer.  Her  poetiy  is  marked  in  Its  character. 
The  Dwarfs  Buxf^  is  passionate  and  thrilling;  some  of  her 
descriptive  poems  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  all  are  imlMMd 
with  the  warm  earnest  spirit  of  the  seeker  ailer  good. 

OREYILLE,  HBS.t 

WiFB  of  Foike  Grerille,  was  a  celelnated  wit  and  beanty  in 
English  society  during  the  last  century.  She  wrote*  about  1753,  a 
"Prayer  for  Indiflerence,"  which  was  long  very  p<>pular.  The  beau-  * 
tifui  Mrs.  Crewe  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Grevillc.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Fanny  McCartney.  Mrs.  Greville  was  the  author  of 
^Maxims  and  CharacterB,"  pabUsbed  in  1756^  and  some  otber  woifcs  t 
bnt  none  are  now  of  mucb  accoont. 

GREY,   LADY  JANE, 

Was  an  illustrious  personage  of  the  blood-royal  of  England  by 
both  parents;  her  grandmother  on  her  father's  side,  Uenry  Grey, 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  being  queen-consort  to  Edward  the  Fourtii; 
and  her  grandmother  on  her  mother's,  Lady  Frances  Brandon, 
being  daughter  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  queen-dowager  of 
France.  L^y  Jane  was  bom  in  1537,  at  Bradgate,  her  father's 
seat  in  Leicestershire,  and  rery  early  gave  astonishing  prooft  of 
her  talents.  She  was  considered  superior  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
who  was  about  the  same  age,  and  was  thought  a  prodigy.  She 
embroidered  and  wrote  beautifully,  played  admirably  on  various 
Instruments,  and  accompanied  tbem  with  ayoice  exquisitely  sweet 
and  well  cultivated.  These,  however,  were  only  infenor  ornaments 
in  her  character;  and,  far  from  priding  herself  upon  them,  from 
her  parents'  severity  in  exacting  them,  they  became  a  source  of 
grief  rather  than  pleasure. 

Her  fether  had  himself  an  inclination  to  letters,  and  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  ciiaplains,  Harding  and  Aylmer, 
both  men  of  distinguished  learning,  whom  he  employed  as  tutors 
to  his  daughter;  and  under  whose  instructions  she  made  such 
proficieney  as  aroased  tbem  botb.  Her  own  language  she  qpoke 
and  wrote  with  the  utmost  accnracy ;  and  sbe  not  only  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  Lntin,  and  Greek,  but  spoke  and  wrote  them 
with  the  greatC4>t  freedom.  She  was  also  versed  in  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,  and  Arabic;  and  all  this  while  a  mere  child.  She  bad  a 
sedateness  of  temper,  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity 
of  judgment,  that  ejiabled  her  to  understand  the  sciences;  so  that 
she  thought,  spoke,  and  reasoned,  upon  sub^jccts  of  the  greatest 
importance,  in  a  manner  that  surprised  alL  To  these  endowments 
were  added  tihe  loveliest  graces  of  woman»  mfldness,  humility^  and 
modesty.  Her  natural  fondness  for  literature  was  much  increased 
by  the  severity  of  her  parents  in  the  feminine  part  of  her  educa- 
tion 2  for,  by  the  gentleness  of  her  tutor,  Aylmer,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  bis  duties,  be  won  her  to  love  what  be  taught.  Her  alliance 
to  the  crown,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  her  father,  was  held  by  both  Henry  the  Eightli  and  Edward 
the  Sixth,  unavoidably  brought  her  sometimes  to  court}  and  slio 
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received  manj  marks  (»r  Edward's  &TOiir.  Tet  she  gcDcrally  con- 
tinued in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

It  was  there  that  the  famous  Roper  Apcham  wa^  on  a  visit  in 
August,  1550;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fauiily  Ix-ing  out  hunting, 
he  went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  found  her  reading 
Plato's  Pba^don,  in  the  original  Greek.  Astonished  at  this,  he  asked 
her  why  she  lost  such  pastime  as  there  must  nrcils  ho  in  the  park; 
at  which  she  answered,  suiiling,  "I  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  i>ark 
is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant." 

In  ir)").*!,  Lady  Jane  was  raarrioil  to  Lord  (Inildford  Dudley;  and 
shortly  afterwards  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown,  which  the  intrigues 
of  her  father  and  fathcr-ia-law  hud  placed  ou  her  head,  ilut 
ascending  the  throne  was  only  a  step  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold. 
Nine  days  only  did  she  wear  the  crown ;  the  nation  acknowledged 
the  Tight  of  Mar}%  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Kighth ;  and  the 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  They  had 
committed  a  crime  against  the  state,  in  accepting  the  sovereignty 
which  by  birth  belonged  to  Mary;  but  as  she  had  suffered  no  loss, 
and  the  olfenders  were  so  young,  and  had  been  persuaded  by 
others,  it  was  hoped  their  lives  would  be  spared.  But  the  boou 
of  mercy  was  not  fbr  them;  and  in  Febraary,  1555,  they  were 
brought  to  the  block. 

Although  the  queen,  seeming  to  desire  tlic  salvation  of  her 
victims,  sent  the  most  learned  and  subtle  priests  to  exhort  the  Ljuly 
Jane  to  a  change  of  faith,  she  defended  her  opinions  with  ability 
and  resolution ;  and  her  part  in  thhi  conference  is  highly  commended 
by  Bisliop  Burnet,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  She  wrote 
several  letters  in  her  confinement,  one  to  her  sister,  in  Greek, 
exhorting  her  to  maintain,  in  every  trial,  that  foriiiude  and  per- 
severance of  which  she  trusted  to  give  her  the  example.  Another 
one  was  addressed  to  her  father's  ehaplain.  Dr.  Harding,  who  had 
apostatized  from  his  religion,  imploring  him  to  ))refer  his  conseience 
to  his  safety.  She  also  wrote  four  epistles  in  Latin,  two  of  them 
the  night  beibre  her  execution,  on  the  blank  leaves  of  her  Greek 
Testament 

She  refhscd  to  consent  to  her  husband's  entreaties  for  a  last 
interview,  alleging  that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  over- 
come their  fortitude,  and  that  they  should  soon  meet  where  no 
disappointment,  misfortune,  or  death  could  distuib  them. 

As  she  belield  from  her  win(b)w  her  husband  led  to  execution, 
having  given  him  a  token  of  her  remembrance,  she  calmly  awaited 
her  own  fate.  On  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  was  met  by  the 
-  cart  that  bore  the  lifeless  body  of  Lord  GuUdfbtd;  this  Ibrced  ftom 
her  some  tears,  that  were  quickly  dried  bj  the  report  of  his  eoomga 
and  constancy. 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  entreated  her  to  give  him 
some  token  of  remembrance,  and  she  presented  him  with  her  tabletSt 

in  which  she  had  just  written  three  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  suggested  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  her  husband ;  im- 
porting that  he,  whom  human  laws  liad  condemned,  would  be  saved 
by  Divine  mercy ;  and  that  if  her  own  Ihnlt  deserved  pnnisbmeni, 
it  would,  she  trusted,  bo  extenuated  by  her  youth  and  inexperience. 
At  the  scaffold,  without  ])reatliing  a  complaint  against  the  severity 
of  her  punishment,  she  attested  her  innocence  of  intentional  wrong ; 
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ber  crime,  she  said,  had  not  been  ambition,  Imt  a  want  of  firmness 

in  resisting  the  instances  of  those  whom  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  revere  and  obey.  She  concluded  her  remarks  with  a  solemn 
profession  of  her  faith,  and  devoutly  repeated  a  psalm  in  English. 

The  executioner  knelt  to  implore  her  fbrgiveness,  which  she 
granted  readily,  adding,  "I  pray  you  despatch  me  qnickly."  Then 
kneeling,  and  saying,  "Lord,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit," 
she  meekly  submitted  to  her  fate.  She  was  hardly  seventeen  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

GREY.  MRS.. 

Is  a  popular  English  authoress,  in  whoso  writings  we  find  nothing 
▼eiy  new  or  exciting,  neither  do  we  diMOver  anything  injurious 
or  distastefol  to  the  most  fastidions.    Her  books,  with  respect  to 

the  moral  tone,  mfiy  be  safely  allowed  to  "the  fair  and  innocent.'* 
The  characters  are  such  as,  in  our  experience,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  portrayed  many  hundreds  of  times.  Mrs.  Grey 
dresses  them  up,  however,  very  cleverly,  and  presents  them  to  the 
public  suitably.  "The  Gambler's  Wife,"  one  of  licr  early  works, 
has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popularity.  In  her  later  works  there  is 
much  improvement  in  the  style,  which  is  now  generally  correct. 
^Aleine**  is  decidedly  the  best  of  her  productions,  where  there  is 
a  very  successful  imitation  of  Mrs.  Marsh ;  in  spirit  and  feeling  some 
portions  of  it  might  fairly  challenge  competition  with  "The  Two 
Old  Men's  T:*les."  The  other  works  of  Mrs.  Grey  are  "The  Duke 
and  the  Cousin,"  '"The  Belle  of  the  Family,"  "The  Little  Wife,  a 
Record  of  Matrimonial  Life,"  "The  Maiid'uvering  Mother,"  "Sybil 
Lcnnard,"  "The  Young  Prima  Donna,"  "The  Baronet's  Daughters," 
"liyacinthe,  or  the  Contrast,"  "Lena  Cameron,"  "The  Old  Dower 
House,"  Alice  Seymour,"  and  "Harry  Monk.'* 

6RIERS0N,  CONSTANTIA,. 

Wab  bom  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland.  She  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  scholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, but  in  history,  divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  She 
gave  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  Latin  by  her  dedication  of  the 
Dnblhi  edition  of  Tadtns  to  Lord  Carteret,  and  that  of  Terence 
to  hie  flon,  to  whom  she  also  wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  also 
composed  several  fine  poems,  in  English ;  and  was  a  woman  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  VV' hat  made  these  extraordinan'  talents 
yet  more  surprising,  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor,  illiterate, 
country  people,  and  she  had  no  instruction  but  the  little  the 
minister  of  the  parish  gave  her,  when  she  found  time  from  her 
needle -work,  to  which  she  was  closely  kept  by  her  mother. 

Wiieu  Lord  Carteret  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained 
a  patent  fbr  Ihr.  Grierson,  her  husband,  to  he  the  king's  printer; 
and,  to  distinguisii  and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  Iiad  her  life 
inserted  in  it.  Whether  owing  to  her  own  desire,  or  the  envy  of 
those  around  her,  very  few  of  her  various  and  beautiful  writings 
were  ever  pablished.  She  died  in  1788,  at  the  early  age  of 
twen^-seven. 

GRIFFITH,  £LIZAB£TH, 

A  NOVELIST  and  dramatic  writer  of  some  eminence,  first  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  "Letters  of  Heniy  and  Fnuices,"  which 
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eontoined  the  genuine  oorrespondenoe  between  her  and  her  husband 
before  their  marriaf?e.     She  alao  wrote  **Memolni  of  Ninon  de 

rKnclos,"  the  "Morality  of  Shakespere's  Dramas  11  hist  rated/*  three 
novels,  Ibiir  comedies,  ami  "ICssays  addrcMed  to  Young  Mantod 
Women."   She  died  in  Ireland,  in  171^3. 

GRIGNAK.  FRANCES,  COUNTESS  DE, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Sevign^  was  bom  In  1640. 

In  1(569,  she  married  Count  Grignan,  an  officer  of  high  rank  at 
the  cuiirt  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  ller  residence  in  Provence 
with  her  husband,  and  at  a  distance  from  her  mother,  was  the 
cause  of  the  writing  of  those  excellent  letters  which  passed  between 
the  mother  and  daughter.  She  had  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
Her  life  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  letters 
of  her  mother.  The  death  of  the  Counter  de  Gri^nan  occurred 
in  1706. 

GRISI,  8IGN0RA  GUILIA, 

Was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  day  of  the  fete  of  St.  Giiilia,  1S12. 

Her  father  was  an  officer  of  engineers,  in  the  service  of  Napoleon ; 
her  aunt  was  the  celebrated  singer,  Josephine  Grassini,  and  her 
elder  sister  was  (luidetti  Grisi,  a  mezzo  toprano  of  considerable  repute 
on  the  Italian  suige.  The  childhood  ct'  Guilia  gave  little  promise 
of  the  pre-eminence  she  afterwards  attained.  She  had  a  quick  ear, 
but  was  afflicted  with  a  chronic  hoarseness  which  seemed  an  effec- 
tual ])ar  to  her  advancement  in  the  vocal  profession.  Her  nin^ieal 
education  was,  however,  not  neglected;  she  wtis  much  with  her 
Sister,  whose  proibssional  engagements  rendered  her  study  and 
practice  almost  incessant.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  Giulia  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  m<jst  difficult  passages  which  she  had 
beard  her  sister  practising ;  and  as  she  grew  up  her  voice  became 
more  dear  and  flexible,  without  losing  its  depth  and  power.  At. 
the  age  of  seventeen,  after  much  study  and  preparation,  she  made' 
her  debut  at  the  Bologna  theatre,  at  which  (iuidetti  was  prima 
donna,  in  Kossini's  opera  of  "Zelmira,"  taking  the  contralto  part,  for 
which  she  was  then  titted,  although  her  voice  afterwards  developed 
into  a  splendid  9opimo,  Her  success  was  such  as  to  induce  Signor 
Lanari,  of  Florence,  to  endeavour  to  secure  lier  for  his  own  theatre, 
and  he  succeeded  in  binding  her  to  serve  him  exclusively  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  at  a  salary  much  too  low  for  her  deserts.  Alter 
performing  for  hitn  at  Florence,  Ciivelli,  and  Milan,  where  she 
appeared  with  Pasta  in  Bellini's  opera  of  **Norma,'*  she  terminated 
the  engagement  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  by  flying 
into  France,  which  she  reached  after  some  strange  adventures,  and 
was  re<tcived  by  her  sister,  who  was  then  performing  at  Paris, 
and  at  o[]ee  engaged  as  prima  donuia  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  Since 
that  period  she  inis  shone  as  one  Of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
operatic  hemisphere. 

In  April,  i«34,  she  came  to  London,  where  her  first  performance 
was  in  the  character  of  Ninette  in  **La  Gazsa  Ladra."  From  this 
time  to  1854,  when,  conjointly  with  Signor  Mario,  with  whom  she 
had  achieved  some  of  her  greatest  triumphs,  she  took  her  farewell 
of  the  English  stage,  she  was  constantly  before  the  public,  adding 
to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  she  was  regarded  by 
eveiy  ehange  of  character  assumed  by  her,  whose  impersoniflcationa 
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of  passion  in  Its  intensist  fonns— of  lore  and  hate,  jealousy,  despair, 
lerenge— were  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  tragic  expression  ever 
witnessed.  As  Anna  Bolena,  Norma,  Scmiramidc,  Ildegonda,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Elvira,  in  "U  Puritana,"  etc.,  she  thrilled  and  electrified 
her  auditors  in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten.  And  yet,  amid  all 
her  blase  of  triumph—beautifal,  accompUiihed,  almost  worshipped 
as  she  was — one  might  well  ask  the  question — was  she  happy? 
Married  early,  aaya  report,  to  M.  de  Meley,  a  French  gentleman, 
whose  name  she  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  borne,  and  from 
whom  she  was  qoickly  divorced,  she  afterwards  became  attached 
to  Signor  Mario,  who  succeeded  Rubini  on  the  operatic  stage; 
with  him  she  went  to  New  York,  and  after  performing  a  professional 
torn'  through  America,  finally  settled  at  Florence,  being,  it  is  said, 
the  wife  of  the  accomplished  tenort. 

Of  her  history  it  has  been  well  said  that  <*you  may  read  it  in 
tlic  wild  dramatic  story  of  a  passionate  life ;  it  resembles  her  acting. 
But  why  follow  it  beyond  the  stage — that  stage  whereon  she  walks 
as  one  fresh  from  the  temple  of  genius,  with  the  wand  ready  to 
tlirall  the  spirits  of  her  audience,  with  the  rolce  that  might  *charm 
down  angels  from  their  spheres' — full,  rich,  voluptuous,  rife  with 
soul  and  melody,  and  in  its  beauty  and  freshness  more  eloquent 
than  Wisdom's  self?  So  does  Guilia  Grisi  triumph  in  her  mystic  art!" 

GROSS,  AMALIE  VON, 

Better  known  under  her  nomme  de  plume,  Amalie  Winter,  was 
born  in  1803,  at  Weimar.  Her  maiden  name  was  Leebach.  In 
early  litis  she  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  and  her  taste  and 
mind  were  fonned  under  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Slie  appeared  as  an  authoress  at  the  age  of  thirty,  by  contributing 
to  a  popular  annual.  In  lb3f<,  she  published  "Pictures  of  Gennan 
Life,"  and  afterwards  novelettes;  "Pictures  of  Women,"  "Recol- 
lections of  a  Berlin  Doll,"  ^^Recollections  of  a  Leaden  Soldier/* 
"Fairy  Talcs  of  Nature,"  and  "The  Diadem  and  Sceptre.*'  She 
has  written  a  great  many  minor  tales  and  poems. 

GBOTIUS,  MART, 

Dacghter  of  Baron  Reigesbcrg,  of  Zealand,  was  married  to  the 
renowned  Hugh  (Tfotins,  July,  1G08.  She  proved  hcrsi'if  worthy  of 
her  illustrious  husband ;  was  his  confidant  and  counsellor  in  all  his 
pursuits,  and  by  her  fortitude  and  persevering  affection  sustained 
him  in  every  reverse  of  ibrtnne.  When,  in  1619,  he  was  sentenced, 
for  his  political  writings,  to  imprisoimient  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Louvestcin,  she  petitioned  to  accompany  him.  This  was  granted 
on  condition  that  if  she  went  into  the  prison  she  should  never  come 
out  She  agreed  to  this,  bnt  finally  was  allowed  to  go  out  twice 
a  week.  In  prison,  Grotius  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  while  his  true  wife  was  studying  liow  to  eTOCt  his  liberation. 
She  accomplished  this  in  the  following  manner. 

She  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his  friends  for  him, 
and  when  he  had  used  tiie  books,  they  were  carried  back  in  a 
chest  in  which  his  linen  was  carried  to  and  from  liis  laniKlress, 
The  first  year  his  guards  were  very  exact  in  examining  the  cliest ; 
but  beiug  used  to  find  nothing  in  it  besides  books  and  linen,  they 
grew  rendflB,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it  Madame 
^aHrotios  ohierved  tlda,  and  proposed  her  plan.  She  represented  to 
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her  husband  that  it  was  iu  his  power  to  get  out  of  prison,  if  he 
would  imt  himaelf  into  this  cheat  Bat  to  prevent  mv  danger  to 

his  licalth,  she  caused  holes  to  be  bored  opposite  to  where  his  face 
was  to  be,  so  that  lie  might  breathe  freely ;  and  persuaded  him 
to  try  if  he  could  remaiu  shut  up  iu  that  confined  posture  (^the 
chett  was  only  three  and  a  half  ftet  in  length,)  as  long  as  It  wonld 
require  to  go  fh)m  Louvestein  to  Grorcum.  Finding  It  might  be  done, 
she  then  watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the  attempt.  ^ 
The  commandant  being  called  away,  this  faithf^  wife  contrived 
to  get  her  bnsbaiid  Ctfried  ont  in  the  chest,  as  though  it  were 
filled  with  books,  while  she  remained  in  ]irison,  pretending  that  he 
was  very  ill.  Thus  Grotius  escaped,  and  wont  to  Paris,  wliere  he 
had  many  friends.  She  was  for  a  time  contined  and  treated  with 
great  rigour ;  but  finally  released,  and  allowed  to  join  her  husband. 

Saheeqnently,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  Holland,  she  went 
flrst  to  prepare  the  way.  And  then,  when  she  made  a  journey  into 
Zealand,  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  their  fortune,  his  biographer 
observes,  "Time  passed  horribly  with  Grotius  till  the  return  of  his 
wlflB.  She  had  always  been  his  consolation  in  adversity.  In  tmth, 
the  most  important  works  of  this  wonderful  man  owe  their  per- 
fection, if  not  their  origin,  to  her.  She  encouraged  his  plans, 
assisted  him  in  preparing  his  wTitings  for  the  press,  and  was  his 
guardian  and  guiding  angel  through  all  the  perils  and  perplaxittes 
of  his  lUte." 

GROUCHY,  SOPHIA, 

Sister  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  widow  of  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher  Condorcet,  was  a  successful  writer  and  translator.  She 
translated  two  works  of  Adam  Smith  into  French }  and  she  added 
**Letters  on  Sympathy,'*  in  which  Madame  Gondoreet  supplies  some 
omissioDs  of  the  author,  whom  she  examines,  modifies,  and  often 
combats.  Her  translation  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  its  style,  the  ideas  and  severity  of  philosophical  language.  This 
lady  composed  a  treatise  fx  tiie  edacatton  of  h«r  daughter,  which 
remains  unpublished.  She  died  In        onivenally  regretted. 

GUENEVER  I. 

This  was  the  first  wife  of  the  British  King  Arthur,  so  famed  in 
history  and  romance,  as  the  implacable  and  heroic  enemy  of  the 
Saxons.  We  are  told  expressly,  that  she  was  so  remarkably  beau- 
tifnlt  as  to  excel  all  the  other  ladies  of  Britain,  on  which  account 
she  was  called  Guinne,  "a  word  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  signifying 
fair,"  so  says  Camden.  This  Guenever,  it  seems,  was  of  Komaii 
descent,  and  was  educated  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  by 
Cador,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was  her  near  relative,  fyr  the  old 
chronicle  tells  us  that  when  Arthur  had  established  peace  he  married 
"a  fayre  ladye,  and  a  gentcl  that  Cador,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  had 
long  since  nourished  in  his  chamber;''  and  it  is  afterwards  said 
that  although  she  bore  him  no  cliildren,  the  Ung  <4oved  her  won- 
der well  and  dearly." 

Guenever  having  accompanied  her  husband  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Danbar,  In  Angus,  where  she  remained  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  She  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  a  field  about 
ton  miles  ftom  I>imdee»  and  to  have  had  a  samptooos  tomb  erec- 
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ted  over  her  remainn,  around  whicli  was  placed  tombs  of  t]u>  noble 
ladios  who  shared  her  captivity.  Wlien  Iloiinshcd  wrote  liis  history 
the  spot  was  still  pointed  out,  and  there  was  a  tradition  current  tliat 
if  any  woman  chanced  to  tread  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  queen 
she  would  be  henceforth  barren,  as  Gnenever  herself  had  been. 

GUENEYEB  II. 

The  date  assigned  to  Arthur's  second  nuptials  is  511,  immediately 
after  he  liad  fought  his  twelftii  great  battle  against  the  Saxons, 
that  of  Bauuesdown  Uill,  whicli  overlooks  the  vale  in  which  Bath 
is  situated.  These  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Carlisle  with  great 
pomp,  and  were  made  the  theme  of  many  an  ancitnt  ballad,  The 
fair  bride  was  the  daughter  of  Uther  of  Credawgal,  and  this  is 
about  all  we  learn  of  her,  except  that  t»hu  died,  and  was  interred 
at  Glastonbury,  and  was  so  beloved  by  Arthur,  that  at  his  own 
death  he  requested  to  be  lain  by  her  side,  which  desire  was  All- 
filled  by  his  faithful  subjects.  It  is  said  moreover,  that  no  court 
in  clnistcndoni  Avas  iiion^  remarkable  for  female  purity  than  his, 
where  the  men  were  biavc,  and  the  women  free  from  reproach. 

GUENEYER  III» 

Was  a  Pictish  inrincess,  and  very  unlike  her  predecessors  in 
character,  for  no  sooner,  it  is  said,  "did  Arthur  marry  her,  than 

a  change  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  court;"  nor  does  the 
fame  of  Guenever  herself  escape ;  not  only  was  she  unfaithful  to 
her  lord,  but  even  he,  the  hero  of  his  time,  who  had  been  so 
tenderly  attached  to  his  two  foimer  •queens,  foUowed  the  bad 
example  of  his  present  wife.  Many  extraordinary  stories  are  related 
by  the  Welsh  bards  and  chroniclers,  of  doings  at  this  corrupt  court, 
but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desfarable  to  repeat  them  here. 
Suffice  it  that  Guenever  is  reported  to  have  Bftvonred  the  pretensions 
of  Arthur's  nephew  Mordred  to  the  throne;  and  when,  in  the 
contest  which  ensued  between  the  kiug  aud  Mordred,  she  learned 
tliat  the  latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  she 
was,  sis  the  chronicle  lias  it,  "sore  dread  and  had  great  doubt, 
and  wist  not  what  was  best  all  for  to  be  done ;  for  she  wist  well 
that  her  lord,  King  Arthur,  would  never  of  her  have  mercy,  for 
the  great  shame  she  had  him  done;  aud  took  her  away  privily 
with  four  meu,  without  more»  and  came  to  Caerleon,  and  there  she 
dwelled  all  her  life's  time,  aud  never  was  seen  among  folke  her 
life  living." 

The  repentant  queen  is  said  to  have  become  a  nun  in  the  church 
of  the  Martyr  at  Gaerieon,  and  to  have  lived  to  a  veiy  advanced 
age;  some  say  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Arthur. 

GUERCUEVILLE,   ANTOINETTE   D£  PONS, 

MARCHIONESS  OF, 

Is  remarkable  for  her  spirited  answer  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France.  "If,"  said  she,  **!  am  not  noble  enough  to  be  your  wife, 
I  am  too  much  so  to  be  your  mistress."  When  Ueniy  married 
Mary  de  Medieis,  he  njade  this  lady  dame  d'honneur  to  that  princess. 
"Siuce,"  said  he,  "you  are  really  damn  dhonmur,  be  so  to  the  queeu, 
my  wife."  ^  j  h  » 
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On  one  occasion,  hftTing  hnnted  ponxxtely  near  her  chltean, 

Henry  sent  word  to  Madame  de  Gucrchcvillc  that  he  would  sup 
and  lodge  at  her  house ;  she  replied  that  all  possible  attention 
should  be  paid  to  hia  accommodation.  Henry,  delighted  at  this 
answer,  hastened  to  the  ehfttean,  where  be  was  reodved  hy  his 
hostess,  elegantly  attired,  and  surrounded  by  all  her  household. 
Having  lighted  the  king  herself  to  his  room,  she  bowed  and  retired. 
When  suppi*r  was  served  up,  Henry  sent  for  the  lady,  but  was 
told  she  had  just  driven  from  the  house,  leaving  this  message  for 
liim:— **A  king,  whererer  he  is,  shoidd  always  be  master.  As  to 
myseu;  I  also  choose  to  be  ftee." 

GUEST,    LADY  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  bom  in  Wales,  and  has  done  much  to  elucidate  its  language 
and  literature.  She  has  translated,  from  **The  Mabinogion,"  an 
ancient  Welsh  work,  foor  tales  into  English,  adding  many  valuable 
notes,  which  show  much  antiquarian  lore  and  just  philosophy.  She 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Cambrian  Quarterly;  and  her  re- 
searches and  translations  have  been  highly  commended.  Another 
lady,  Anna  Gumey,  of  Norfolk,  niece,  we  believe,  of  Mrs.  Fry,  has 
also  given  much  time  to  these  antiquarian  pursuits.  Through  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  these  two  women,  much  of  the  early  history 
of  their  country  has  been  sought  out,  set  in  order,  and  thus  will 
be  preserved. 

GUILLAUME,  JACQUETTE, 

A  French  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "Los  Dames  lilustres:  ou  par  bonnes  et  fortes  Raisons,  il 
se  prouvc  que  le  sexe  feminin  surpasse  en  toute  sorte  de  Genre 
ie  sexe  mascnlin.**  In  this  performance,  published  in  1665,  the 
writer  attempts  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  female  over  the 
male  sex,  through  the  whole  human  and  animal  creation.  The 
style  is  elegant  and  unaffected,  and  the  examples  and  observations 
shew  knowledge  and  research.  She  did  not,  however,  dwell  suffi- 
ciently on  the  kind  of  superiority  she  claimed  for  woman  over 
man — that  it  was  moral,  not  mental  or  physical  power  which  the 
female  sex  was  ordained  to  widd,  Xor  did  she  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently between  the  manifestations  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
man  and  woman:  that  the  power  of  the  first  was  centred  in  the 
reason  and  the  will ;  of  the  hist,  in  the  conscience  and  the  affections. 
She  had  never  studied  the  liible,  which  is  the  grand  charter  Of 
woman's  rights,  and  the  only  true  expositor  of  her  duties. 

OUILLET,   PEBNETTK  DU, 

A  poETRss  of  Lyons,  and  a  contemporary  of  Louise  Labb^  was 
illustrious  for  her  vlrtne,  grace,  beauty,  and  learning.  She  sang 
and  played  exqnisitely,  understood  several  languages,  and  wrote  in 
Latin  with  facility. 

In  Femette  da  GniUet,  it  is  said,  *^  that  is  lovely  in  woman 
was  nnited." 

OUIZOT,  CHARLOTTE  FAULIK£» 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1778.  Her  fttther,  M.  de  Henlan,  lost  all 

his  fortune  by  the  Revolution,  and  dying  in  1790,  left  a  widow  and 
five  ciiiidren  almost  destitute.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  the  eldest»  com- 
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menced  writing  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  her  family 
Her  first  attempt  was  a  novel,  which  was  successful,  and  then  she 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  a  journal  established 
at  Paris,  called  **The  Publiciste."  In  1807,  while  snffering  under 
an  illness  bronglit  on  by  over-exertion,  which  fr)Tnpelled  her  to 
give  up  writing,  the  only  resource  of  her  mother  and  herself,  she 
received  an  article  written  in  happy  imitation  of  her  style,  accom 
panied  by  an  anonjrmons  letter,  in  whicb  she  was  informed  that 
till  her  health  should  be  restored,  a  similar  article  should  be  sent 
to  her  for  each  number  of  the  Publiciste.   These  articles  came  with 
the  utmost  regularity;  and  on  her  recovery,  she  discovered  the 
writer  of  them  to  be  If .  Guizot.   He  had  heard  of  her,  read  and 
admired  her  ^sTitings,  and  they  soon  became  fWends.    In  1«12, 
MademoisJclle  de  Meulan  married  her  benefactor;  and  though  she 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  her  husband,  their  union  was  a  very 
happy  one.   The  piirity  and  severity  of  her  moral  nature  exercised 
great  influence  over  her  husband;  and  she  also  assisted  him  in 
his  literary  labours.   The  perfect  accord  of  their  sentiments  ren- 
dered this  easy  for  her,  and  he  thus  gained  for  himself  increased 
honour  and  fame.   She  died  in  lb27.   Her  first  works  were  novels, 
called  *^e  Contradictions,**  and  the  <«Chapel  of  Ayton."  She  af- 
terwards puljlished  "Essays  on  Literature  and  Morals."    In  1821, 
she  gave  to  the  public  a  work  for  youth,  called  "Raoul  the  Scholar,*, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  enjoyed  extensive 
circulation.  This  was  followed  by  ^'Letters  on  Domestic  Education*" 
the  best  monument  Madame  Guizot  has  left  of  her  talents  and 
flmie.    Among  all  the  French  female  authors,  no  one  has  more 
consistently  and  constantly  advocated  the  cause  of  truth  and  good 
morals  than  this  excellent  lady. 

GUIZOT,    ELISE  MARGARETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  l^()4.  Iler  lather,  James  Dillon,  sprang 
from  a  branch  of  the  Irish  family  of  that  name,  which  followed 
James  tbe  Second  In  his  banishment  to  France.  He  married  Hen- 
rietta de  Meulan,  sister  of  Pauline,  the  first  wife  of  M.  Guizot, 
Madame  Dillon  was  left  a  widow  at  an  early  nge,  with  snuill  means, 
and  the  charge  of  two  children,  Elise  and  Pauline.  She,  however 
proved  herself  equal  to  tliis  difficult  situation.  Frugal,  simple  in 
her  tastes,  gifted  with  an  hereditary  quickness  of  intellect,  she 
brought  up  her  daughters  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Elisc, 
iVom  the  dawn  of  her  understanding,  manifested  unusual  aptness 
for  acquirement,  and  extraordinary  love  for  study.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  mother,  which  occniTcd  while  she  was  a  very  young  girl, 
she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  managing  tlie  family  and  bring- 
ing up  her  sister  I^auline.  These  duties  she  discharged  with  zeal  and 
discernment,  until  the  illness  of  her  aunt,  Madame  Guizot,  of  the 
preceding  sketch,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  peculiar  affection^ 
required  her  society  and  skill  as  a  nurse,  during  an  excursion  to 
the  V)aths  of  Plonibieres.  Madame  Guizot  was  much  older  than 
her  Uu&band,  whom  she  loved  with  that  atfection  peculiar  to  wo- 
man, which  regards  the  advantage  of  its  object  Setting  aside 
personal  considerations,  she  felt  that  her  husband's  happiness  would 
he  secured,  if  at  a  proper  time  after  her  death  he  could  obtain 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady  whose  mind  and  character  she  herself 
had  formed,  and  whose  tastes  and  haldts  were,  as  she  knew,  per- 
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fectly  congenial  with  his.  She  therefore  recommended  to  him  this 
marrlnpo,  vvliich  actually  took  piacf  after  the  lapse  of  over  a  year 
of  inouniiiig  wus  expired.  This  uniua  seems  to  have  been  flraught 
with  happiness  to  both  parties.  Madame  EUse  Gaisot  preserved 
licr  simplicity  as  wife  of  the  minister,  and  used  her  influence,  and 
added  fortinu'  only  to  promote  iJlaiis  of  utility  and  beneficence. 
M.  Guizot's  political  and  literary  life  is  too  well  known  to  demand 
any  detail;  but  that  he  has  maintained  through  every  temptation 
and  trial  his  consii^tcncy  of  principle,  and  bis  untarnished  honour, 
is  doubtless  to  bo  ascribed,  in  a  prcat  measure,  to  the  i)urity  of  heart 
and  uncommon  culture  of  mind  which  ili>tiiiguished  his  two  suc- 
cessive wives.  Even  after  their  decease,  the  memory  of  their  pious 
examples  was  to  him  as  guardian  angels  amid  the  perils  of  power 
and  the  seductions  of  flattery.  Madame  Klisc  Tiuizot  died  in  1833, 
universally  regretted,  leaving  three  young  children  to  her  husband's 
care.  She  was  beloved  by  all  her  connections ;  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  being  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect.  She 
wrote  some  works  of  an  ethical  character;  several  novels,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Miss  Martlneau ;  and  she  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  **Kevue  Fran^aise,"  iu  valuable  Ess&ya  upuu 
English,  Gennan,  and  Italian  Literatare. 

GUTARD,  ADELAIDE  SABILLE, 

Was  born  at  Paris  in  1749,  and  acquired  a  merited  reputation 
by  her  portraits  in  miniature,  crayons,  and  oil.  She  married  M. 
Vincent,  a  distinguished  artist.  She  died  in  1603,  partly  of  grief 
at  the  destruction  of  a  favourite  picture  which  had  cost  her  several 
years*  labour,  by  the  revolutionaiy  fiinatlcs. 

GUYON,   JEANNE   MARIE   BOUVIER   DE   LA  MOTTE, 

Thk  friend  of  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cainbray, 
and  memorable  for  her  sufierings  in  defence  of  her  religious  opin- 
ions, was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at  Montagris 
in  France,  April  18th^  1648.  At  seven  years  of  nge  she  was  sent 
to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  ;  here  the  sensibility  of  her  con- 
stitution and  temper,  aided  by  the  impressions  received  in  a 
monastic  life,  gave  her  an  early  propensity  to  enthusiasm.  The 
confessor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  the  First,  struck 
by  the  character  and  ardour  of  the  young  devotee,  presented  her, 
when  scarcely  eight  years  old,  to  the  queen,  who,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  her  parents,  would  have  retained  her  in  her  family. 

Jeanne  was  desirous  of  taking  the  veil,  but  was  overruled  by 
her  &ther,  who  obliged  her  to  marry  M.  Gayon,  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man. This  union  was  not  a  veiy  happy  one ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  Madame  Guyon  was  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  appointed  sole  guardian.  The  first 
years  of  her  widowhood  she  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  the  education  of  her  children,  and  the  management 
of  their  fortune ;  in  which  employments  she  displayed  great  energy 
and  capacity.  By  these  occupations,  however,  she  was  not  prevented 
from  conforming  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  church,  which 
she  continued  to  observe  with  a  rigorous  austerity. 

Ill  the  midst  of  tl.cse  duties,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
spiritual  iuipuisc ;  and,  under  Uie  dcluaioiib  ui  a  heated  imagination, 
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she  abandonerl  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  delirer  henelf  up  to 
sublime  chimeras.  She  went  to  Paris,  where  she  became  acquainted 
with  M.  d'Arauthon,  Bishop  of  Geueva,  who  prevailed  on  her  to  go 
to  his  diocese,  to  perfect  an  establishment  ftninded  by  him  at  Gex, 
for  the  reception  of  iicwly-converted  Catholics.  She  went  to  Gex 
in  1681,  accompanied  by  her  little  daughter.  Some  time  after,  her 
relations  demanded  of  her  a  resignation  of  her  office  of  gtiardian 
to  lier  children,  together  with  their  fortunes,  which  amounted  to 
finty  thousand  livres.  She  readily  consented  to  this ;  and,  reserving 
only  a  moderate  income  for  herself,  consip^ned  over  to  her  family 
the  bulk  of  her  property.  The  community  of  Gex,  observing  her 
liberality,  asked  the  bishop  to  propose  to  Madame  Guyou  that 
she  should  bestow  a  pension  on  their  house,  and  thereby  eonstltate 
herself  its  superior.  Her  rejection  of  this  proposal,  on  the  plea  of 
disapprobation  of  the  regulations  of  the  commnnity,  gave  offence 
to  the  sisterhood  and  their  patron,  by  whom  she  was  desired  to 
leaTe  the  house. 

She  then  went  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonon,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Turin,  and  thence  to  Grenoble :  at  length,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  bishop,  who  venerated  her  piety,  she  retired  to 
YeroeiL  After  an  absence  of  five  years,  which  she  had  spent  in 
teaching  her  doctrines,  she  returned  in  1686,  to  Paris,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  medical  aid.  During  her  wanderings  she  had  com- 
posed two  tracts,  entitled  "A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer," 
and<*The  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  according  to  its  Mystical  Sense." 
Her  irreproachable  conduct,  added  to  the  novelty  of  her  doctrines* 
which  recommended  prayer,  contemplation,  and  divine  love,  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  religion,  procured  her  many  converts.  The 
principles  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  savoured  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
diffused  themselves  throughout  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Qtii&tum. 
Letters,  fVom  the  provinces  in  which  she  had  lived,  complaining  of 
the  spread  of  her  doctrines,  completed  their  triumph  by  stimulating 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude.  The  church,  alarmed  at  a  heresy 
which  disparaged  ceremonial  devotion,  prepared  to  redst  the  attacls. 
Father  la  Combe,  a  Barnabite,  and  Confessor  to  Madame  Guyon, 
was  the  first  wlio  suffered.  He  was  imprisoned.  Madame  Guyon 
herself  was  next  confined,  January,  1G88,  in  the  convent  des  FiUes 
de  la  VisUacion,  where  she  was  strictly  interrogated,  and  detained 
for  eight  months.  Her  deliverance  was  at  length  elibcCed  by 
Madame  Miranion,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  represented 
her  case  to  Madame  dc  Maintenon.  This  lady  pleaded  her  cause 
with  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  liberated  her,  and  she  was  introduced 
ait  St  Cyr,  a  comrent  erected  by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Soon  af^cr  her  liberation,  Madame  Guyon  was  introduced  to 
Fenelon,  who  became  her  disciple  and  friend.  She  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  notice  of  the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers, 
men  of  merit  and  talents,  and  by  ladles  of  the  first  distinction, 
who  were  attracted  as  much  by  the  graces  of  her  person  and 
manners  as  by  her  doctrines. 

The  cry  of  heresy  was  again  raised  by  the  church,  which,  by 
its  anathemas,  gave  Importance  to  the  sect  it  sought  to  emsh. 
Madame  Guyon  was  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  snbniit  her  cause 
and  her  writings  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  who,  after  a  conference 
with  lier,  and  perusing  her  papers,  declared  his  satisfaction.  The 
fiuy  of  the  church  was  not,  however,  allayed }  and  an  order  was 
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procured  fiirthc  rc-cxuniination  of  the  chK  trine.s  of  Maduinc  Guyon; 
who,  in  the  mi  uu  time,  rotircd  to  the  convent  of  Meaux.  Lousset 
was  at  the  hend  of  the  committee  of  examination,  and  Tnuwon, 
Fenelon,  and  the  Bishop  of  ('halons,  were  ai<sj>ciatoil.  At  the  end 
of  six  njonths,  thirty-four  articles  wore  drawn  up  by  the  cotninis- 
flioners,  to  which  Fenelon  added  four,  to  pn)ve  the  hanulcssnes^i 
of  Quietinn.  Tlie  tbiit7*fimr  articles  were  signed  by  all  the  exam- 
iners, March  10th.,  1695.  Madame  Guyon  also  put  her  signature 
to  them,  and  signed  a  suhmispion  to  censure  p;iiiscd  by  llic  Bishop 
of  Meaux  the  preceding  April,  against  lier  tracts ;  by  which  she 
declared,  that  she  never  meant  to  advocate  anything  contrary  to 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  einirch.  To  this  the  bishop 
added  an  attestation,  purj^orting  that  he  was  satisfied  witli  the 
conduct  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  had  continued  lier  in  the  partici- 

fation  of  the  holy  sacrament.  Tims  acquitted,  she  returned  to 
aris,  in  the  hope  of  finding  safety  and  repose. 
But  the  rage  of  l)igotry  was  not  yet  exhausted ;  Madame  Guyon 
became  involved  in  tlie  i>crse(  utit):is  of  Fenelon,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  was  imprisoned,  lirst  in  tlic  ciistle  of  Vincennes,  then  in 
the  convent  Thomas  it  Geriurd,  and  at  last  in  the  Bastile.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France,  in  1700, 
no  evidence  appearing  against  her,  she  was  once  more  set  at 
liberty. 

She  next  went  to  visit  her  children,  and  settled  near  them  at 

Bloi^.  The  remainder  of  her  life  she  passed  in  retirement.  The 
walls  of  her  cli:un])i  r,  the  tables  and  furniture,  w<  ro  covered  with 
numerous  verses  wliich  were  printed  after  her  death  in  Uve  volumes, 
entitled  "Cantiques  Spirituels,  ou  d'£mbleme8  sur  I'Amoar  divin.** 
She  also  left  twenty  volumes  of  **Commcntarles  on  the  Bible;" 
and  "Reflections  and  Explanations  concerniTig  the  Inner  Life and 
"Christian  Discourses;"  "Letters  to  several  iH'rsf»ns;"  her  own 
"Autobiography ;"  a  volume  of  "Visitatious ;"  and  two  volumes  of 
'OpnacnleB."  She  died  Jmie  9th^  1717. 

6WENISSA, 

CoiCMovLT  spoken  of  as  Gwenissa  the  Fair,  was  the  daughter 

of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  given  in  marriage  to  Arviragtii, 
King  of  tlic  Iceni,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  fonned  between 
that  monarch  and  the  Romans.  Arviragus,  however,  did  not  long 
nrniain  trae  either  to  his  profSsssions  of  IHendsliip  for  the  invaders 
of  Britain,  nor  of  love  for  the  beantifhl  Gwenissa,  for  whom  he 
had  divorced  his  first  wife,  the  famous  Queen  Boatlicea.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  her  husband  and  father,  Gwenissa 
was  much  afflicted,  and,  it  is  said,  by  her  importunities  brought 
aboot  an  accommodation  of  their  diiferences,  on  which  account 
she  was  called  "the  wifiner  of  peace."  This  peace  was,  however, 
but  of  short  duration  {  the  King  of  the  Iceni  joined  a  confederacy 
hgainst  the  Romans,  became  reconciled  to  Boadicea,  and  the 
deserted  Gwenissa,  overcome  by  the  extremity  of  ner  grief,  expired 
in  childbirth,  prematurely  brought  on  by  |he  anguish  of  her  mind. 
8he  is  said  to  have  been  as  good  as  she  was*  beautiful,  and  to  have 
performed  many  acts  of  generosity  and  kiuduess  tot  which  her 
memory  was  cherished  in  Britain. 
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6WTNNE,  ELEAKOR> 

Better  known  as  Nell  Gwynn,  (her  real  name  was  Margaret 
Symcott,^  rose  fh>iD  an  orange-girl  of  the  meanest  description,  to 
be  the  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second.  She  first  gained  her  bread 
by  singing  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  a 
popular  actress  at  the  Theatre  Koyal.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
exceedingly  pretty,  bat  below  the  ordinary  height  In  her  eleration 
she  shewed  great  gratitude  to  Dryden,  who  had  befriended  her 
in  her  poverty.  She  was  also  faithful  to  her  royal  lover,  and  after 
his  death  retired  from  the  world,  and  passed  the  reniaiuder  of 
her  Ufd  in  seelnslon.  She  died  in  1691,  and  was  pompously  interred 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields;  Dr.  Tennison, 
then  vicar,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  preaching  her  funeral 
sermon.  This  sermon,  it  was  reported,  %vas  sliortly  afterwards  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Jersey  to  impede  the  Rev. Doctor's  preferment;  but 
Queen  Mary,  having  heard  the  objection,  answered  grayely,  **What 
then  ?  I  have  heard  as  much ;  this  is  a  i>\<^n  that  that  poor  unfor- 
tunate woman  died  penitent ;  for,  if  1  can  read  a  man's  heart  through 
his  looks,  had  she  not  niadu  a  pious  and  Christian  end,  the  doctor 
conld  never  have  been  induced  to  speak  well  of  her."  This  re- 
pentance is  not  recorded  of  any  other  mistress  of  the  profligate 
king.  "Poor  Nelly"  was  the  victim  of  cireum>tanees,  not  the  votary 
of  vice ;  and  of  the  inmates  of  that  wicked  and  corrupt  court,  sho 
only  has  won  pity  and  fin^Teness  firom  posterity.  She  deserves 
this,  ibr  she  was  pitiftil  to  others.  In  the  time  of  her  prosperity 
she  never  forgot  to  relieve  distress ;  and  at  her  death  she  left  a 
fund  for  annual  distribution  at  Christmas  among  the  poor  debtors, 
which  is  to  this  day  distributed  in  the  prisons  of  LondoiL  From 
Nell  Gwynne  descended  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans. 


HABEKT,    SUSAN  DE, 

Wipe  of  diaries  Jardln,  an  oflScer  of  the  household  of  Heniy 
the  Third  of  France,  who  became  a  widow  in  1585,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -four,  when  she  devoted  herself  to  literature,  especially  phi- 
losophy, divinity,  and  the  languiigcs.  She  was  a  pious  as  well  aa 
learned  woman.  She  died  In  1688. 

HACH£TT£»  J£ANNE» 

Or  Jbannb  Fouoqust,  a  heroine  of  Beauvais,  in  Picardy,  France, 

who  suceessfully  headed  a  body  of  women  in  an  assault  upon  the 
Burgnndians,  who  besieged  her  native  place  in  1470.  When  the 
Burgundians  ascended  their  ladders  to  plant  their  standards  on  the 
walfi»  Jeanne,  with  a  battle-axe,  drove  some  of  them  back,  and  seized 
their  flag,  which  she  deposited  in  a  church,  after  the  battle.  Louis 
the  Eleventh  of  France  recompeiis<  <l  her  for  licr  braver>';  slie 
afterwards  married  Collin  TiUon,  and  she  and  her  descendants  wero 
exempted  firom  taxation.  In  commemoration  of  her  intrepid  con* 
duct,  there  is  an  annual  procession  at  Beauvais,  on  the  10th.  Of 
July,  in  which  tlie  women  march  at  the  head  of  the  men. 
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llAHX-HAHN,  IDA  MAKIA  LOUISA  FREUEKICA  GUSTAVA, 

corxrEss  of. 

This  lady  is  the  daufrhtor  of  the  Count  Von  Hahn-Hahn,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
She  was  bom  at  Tressow,  in  that  duchy,  in  the  year  1805,  and 
married  in  182G  another  German  count  of  the  same  name  as  her 
father,  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family.  This 
man'iage  not  proving  a  happy  one,  the  counters  sued  for  a  divorce, 
which  she  obtained  in  lfci2i).  The  natural  current  of  her  affections 
being  thus  checked,  and  turned  inward,  it  in  not  aarprising  that 
she  should  have  sought  solace  in  mental  activity,  and  given  ex- 
pression to  her  inward  experiences  ami  strong  passionate  emotions 
in  literature.  At  first  she  wrote  only  poetr>',  three  volumes  of  which 
were  publlslied  flrom  1835  to  1887.  After  tiiat  period,  however,  she 
became  known  as  a  novelist  of  great  and  varied  imagination,  and 
strong  graphic  powers  of  description.  Her  pictures  of  aristocratic 
life  in  Germany  were  so  new  and  fresh,  and  withal  so  pervaded 
by  a  constantly  abiding  sense  of  indlTiduality,  that  we  seem  to 
read  in  every  page  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  experiences. 
These  works  were  poured  forth  with  marvellous  rapidity,  "The 
Countess  Faustina,"  "L'lrick,"  "Sigisniund  Forster,"  and  "Cecil," 
were  quickly  translated  into  English,  and  became  highly  popular 
with  a  class  of  readers,  who  prefer  the  exciting,  the  romantic,  and 
the  imaginative  to  that  which  is  pure  and  elevating  in  moral 
teaching.  The  Countess  llahn-IIahn  hjis  travelled  much,  and 
vividly  described  what  she  lias  seen,  and  thought,  in  lier  works 
entitled,  ^'Beyond  the  Monntains,*'  «*I>)tters  on  a  Journey,**  **A 
Northern  Tour,"  Reminiscences  of  Fraiire,"  Oriental  I^etters,"  and 
**From  IJabylon  to  Jerusalem,"  in  whicii  last  work  we  may  read 
the  inward  process  of  her  change  of  faith  to  Koman  Catholicism, 
a  religion  which  she  seems  to  have  embraced  with  all  the  fervour 
of  her  ardent  nature.  It  was  early  predicted  that  she  would  end 
her  life  in  a  convent,  and  the  fulfUment  of  this  prophecy  appears 
very  likely. 

IIAIGIIT,    SARAH  ROGERS, 

Is  descended  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  The  Rev.  John  Elliott,  in  his  "Biographical  Dictionary," 
eontainiog  a  brief  account  of  the  first  settlers,  eminent  charactera, 
etc.,  who  went  to  New  England,  gives  the  following  notice: — 

"Tlie  church  of  Ipswich  was  supplied  with  a  pastor  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  above  one  hundred  years.  The  family  descended  from 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  who  was  the  first  English  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation ;  he  was  burnt  at  Smithfleld,  1658. 

Mr.  Rofjers,  of  Dcdham,  was  his  grandson;  whose  son  Nathaniel 
went  to  New  England,  and  was  in  the  church  at  Ipswich  between 
forty  and  titty  years. 

Mr,  RoeroTS,  of  Littleton,  who  was  graduated  in  1725,  with  whom 
the  compiler  of  this  work  once  sened  as  an  assistant,  possessed 
very  superior  talents;  was  a  very  rational  and  learned  divine,  a 
man  of  t^cientific  research,  and  a  complete  guiitleman  iu  his  manners. 

The  branches  of  the  family  are  numerous;  no  one  name  has  been 
more  coTispieuous  among  the  divines  of  Massachusetts." 

The  maternal  auceitors  of  the  sut^cct  of  this  memoir  descended 
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from  Richard  Smith,  who  was  an  officer  under  Cromwell,  and  who 
emigrated  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  purchased  of  the  natives,  the  territory  now  constituting 
the  town  of  Smithtown,  in  Suffolk  County,  New  York.  Tbe  estate 
occupied  by  the  original  patentee,  has  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  direct  descendants  to  the  present  time;  and  the  gentleman 
who  may  now  be  considered  as  the,  head  of  the  fumily,  worthily 
sustains  Its  characteristic  reputation  for  energy,  uriMinity,  and  hos- 
pitality. 

Sarah  Rogers  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  educated 
in  its  best  schools.  She  wo^i  married  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
Richard  K.  Haight,  Esq.,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  same  city. 
A  natural  fondness  for  travel,  and  love  of  adventure,  stinuilated 
doubtless  by  the  glowing  descriptions  given  her  by  her  husband 
of  those  far-off  lands,  and  classic  shores,  over  which  he  had  iilrcady 
travelled  extensively,  inspired  lier  with  au  ardent  desire  to  visit 
them  in  person. 

A  few  years  elapsed,  during  which  she  cultivated  studies  with 
reference  to  her  favourite  design ;  when  she  was  gratified  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  most  sanguine  anticipations,  in  being  conducted 
over  almost  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  portions  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  extent  of  her  peregrinations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  borrowed  from  her  "Letters  from  the  Old  World:'* — 

**To  Tartary's  desert  plains,  from  fertile  Gallic  lands, 
From  Norway's  rocky  coasts,  to  Nubia's  bnming  sands, 

Wc  'vc  wandcr'd. 
On  Briton's  Druid  stones,  Scytbia's  mounds  on  eastern  plains, 
Odin's  temples  in  tbe  North,  o'er  Memnon's  eavem'd  rnncs, 

We've  iioiidcr'd. 
The  Gaul,  Goth,  and  Saxon,  Scandinavian  and  Hun, 
Greek,  TunMiman,  Arbb  and  Nubia's  swartby  son. 

We've  oonfronted,"  etc. 

To  a  residence  of  several  years  in  various  foreign  capitals,  affording 
the  usual  concomitants  of  society  suited  to  every  taste ;  with  gal- 
leries and  libraries,  wherein  tlie  amateur  and  student  might  revel 
at  pleasure,  was  snperadded  the  advantages  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  men  of  letters  and  science  of  every  nation ;  the  IHeuds,  asso* 
ciates,  and  colleagues  of  the  conductor  of  her  wanderings. 

"The  extent  to  which  she  improved  her  rare  opportunities,  can 
be  appreciated  by  those  only,  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  inti- 
mately acquatoted  with  the  estimable  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart,"  says  a  writer;  "while  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  beautiful  emanations  of  her  pen  will  join  us  in  regretting  that 
Mi's.  Uaight  has  not  continued  her  reminiscences  and  observations." 
Her  only  publlidied  work— "Letters  flrom  the  Old  World :  by  a  Lady 
of  New  York,"  was  received  with  much  favour  when  it  ai)pcarcd, 
in  1840.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  containing  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
esting information,  and  at  the  time  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
desenptive  books  of  travel  modem  tourists  had  fhniished :  it  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Mrs.  Haight. 

HALE,    SARAH  JOSEPHA, 

Is  author  of  the  work,  "Woman's  Record,"  from  which  much 
of  the  matter  in  this  Tolume  is  takou  Ftom  ft  brief  account  of 
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her  writings,  which  appeared  in  the  Lady's  Book,  in  1850,  we 
select  the  Showing  puticulars ;  pfemldog  that  her  maMen-namo 

was  Buell,  and  her  birtli -place,  Newport,  a  pleasant  village  nestled 
among  the  green  hills  of  New  Hampshire: — "By  the  death  of  her 
husband,  David  Hale,  a  young  lawyer  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  great  ezeellenoe  of  ohanuster»  Mrs.  Hale  was  left  the  scde  pro- 
tector of  five  children,  the  eldest  then  but  seven  years  old ;  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  means  for  their  support  and  education 
that  she  engaged  in  the  literary  profession.  *Northwood,'  a  novel 
in  two  volumes,  was  het  first  published  work;  (a  little  Tolnine 
of  poems  had  been  previously  printed  for  her  benefit  by  the  Free- 
masons, of  which  fraternity  Mr.  Hale  had  been  a  distinguished 
member.)  'Northwood'  was  issued  in  Boston,  December,  1827, 
under  the  title  of  *The  Book  of  Flowers.' 

**£arly  in  the  fbllowing  year,  Mrs.  Hale  was  InTlted  flpom  her 
home  in  the  *01d  Granite  &tate'  to  go  to  Boston  and  take  charge 
of  the  editorial  department  of  «Thc  Ladies'  Magazine,'  the  first 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  her  sex  which  appeared  in  America. 
She  removed  to  Boston  in  and  continued  to  edit  the  Ladies' 
Magazine  until  1837,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Lady's  Book  in 
riiiladclphia,  of  the  literary  department  of  which  work  she  has 
ever  since  had  charge. 

*'Mrs.  Hale  continued  to  reside  m  Boston,  after  she  became  editor 
of  the  Lady's  Book*  ibr  several  years,  while  her  sons  were  in 
Harvard  College.  In  1841  she  removed  to  PhUladelphia,  where  she 
now  resides. 

^Besides  *Northwood,'  which  was  re-printed  in  London  under 
the  title  of  **A  Nen  England  Tale,'  and  well  commended  in  several 
English  journals,  her  published  works  are,  'Sketches  of  American 
Character;'  'Traits  of  American  Life;'  'Flora's  Interpreter,'  (this 
also  has  been  re-printed  in  London ;)  'The  Ladies'  Wreath,  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Female  Poets  of  England  and  America;*  *The  Way 
to  Live  Well,  and  to  be  Well  while  we  Live ;'  «Gro8venor,  a  Tragedy 
♦Aiice  Ray,  a  Romance  in  Rhyme;'  'HaiTy  Guy,  the  Widow's  Son, 
a  Story  of  the  Sea' — (the  two  last  were  written  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  the  proc^ds  given  away  accordingly ;)  'Three  Hours, 
or  the  Ylcdl  of  Love,  and  other  Poems,'  published  in  1848$  'A 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,  containing  Seiecuons 
from  the  writings  of  the  Poets  of  England  and  America.* 
*  **Mrs.  Hale  has  also  edited  several  auuuals,  and  prepared  a  great 
number  of  books  for  the  young." 

A  few  words  respecting  the  influences  which  most  probably 
caused  Mrs.  Hale  to  become  the  chronicler  of  her  own  sex  are 
here  given  from  her  own  pen : — "I  was  mainly  educated  by  my 
mother,  and  strictly  taught  to  make  the  Bible  the  guide  of  my 
lift.  The  books  to  which  I  had  access  were  fbw,  very  ftw,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  given  children  now-a-days;  but  they 
were  such  as  required  to  be  studied — and  I  did  study  them.  Next 
to  the  Bible  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  earliest  reading  was 
Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Bums,  and  a  portion  of 
Shaksfjero.  I  did  not  obtain  all  his  works  till  I  was  nearly  fifteen. 
The  lirst  regular  novel  I  read  was  'The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  when 
I  was  quite  a  child.  I  name  it  on  account  of  the  iniluence  it 
exercised  over  my  mind.  I  had  remarked  that  of  alf  the  books  I 
sawy  ftw  wm  mtten  by  Americans,  spd  none  by  women.  Here 
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•was  a  work,  tlic  most  fascinating  I  had  ever  read,  always  excepting 
*The  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  written  by  a  woman  !  How  Iiappy  it  made 
me  I  The  wish  to  promote  the  reputation  of  my  own  sex,  and  do 
flomeChfng  for  my  own  conntiy,  vrere  among  tbe  earliest  mental 
amotions  I  can  recollect.  Tlicse  feelings  have  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence by  directing  my  thoughts  to  a  definite  object;  my  literary 
pursuits  have  had  an  aim  beyond  self-seeking  of  any  kind.  The 
mental  inlhieDce  of  woman  over  ber  own  sex,  which  was  so  im- 
portant in  my  case,  has  been  strongly  operative  in  inclining  me  to 
undertake  this  my  latest  work,  'Woman's  Record,'  etc.  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  an  assistant  in  home  education ;  hoping  the 
examples  shown  and  characters  portrayed,  might  have  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  power  in  advancing  tiie  moral  progress  of  society." 

HALKKT,    LADY  AXNE, 

Whose  oxtensive  loaniing  and  volnuiinous  theological  writings 

£lace  ber  in  the  tirst  rank  of  female  authors,  was  the  daughter  ot 
Ir.  Robert  Murray,  of  the  family  of  TulUbardine,  and  was  bom 
at  London,  January  4th.,  1622.  Her  father  was  i)rc  1 1  ptor  to  Charles 
the  First,  and  her  mother  sub-governess  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess  £IizaI>eth.  Lady  Anne  was  carefully  educated  by 
her  parents  in  every  polite  and  liberal  science ;  bat  theology  and 
physic  were  her  favonilte  studies ;  and  she  became  such  a  proficient 
in  the  latter  science,  and  also  in  surger}',  that  the  most  eminent 
professional  men,  as  well  as  invalids  of  every  rank,  both  in  tins 
countiy  and  on  the  continent,  sought  her  advice. 

Being  a  staunch  royalist,  her  fkmily  and  herself  snflbred  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Charles.  She  married,  in  March,  1G5C,  Sir  James 
Halkct,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children,  all  of  whom  died  young 
excepting  her  eldest  son  Kobert.  It  was  to  him  she  addressed  her 
admirable  tract^  •«The  Mother's  Will  to  the  Unborn  Child,"  under 
the  impression  that  she  should  not  survive  its  birth.  She  died  In 
iOyy.  During  her  lifetime  there  were  published  of  her  writings  no 
less  than  twenty-one  volumes,  chiefiy  on  religious  subjects.  She 
was  a  woman  of  the  most  singular  and  unaffected  piety,  and  of 
the  sweetest  simplicity  of  manner;  this,  together  vith  her  great 
talents  and  leaniing,  procured  her  the  universal  esteem  of  her 
contemporaries.  She  Iclt  thirty-six  books  in  manuscript,  containing 
"Meditations." 

HALL,  ANNA  MARIA, 

Js  a  native  of  Ireland;  her  birth-place  was  in  Wexford  county, 
where  her  llimily,  whose  name  was  Fielding,  was  of  high  respecta* 
bility.  When  Miss  Fielding  was  about  fifteen,  she  waa  brought  by 

der  mother  to  England,  and  liere  they  resided  several  years, 
before  revisiting  their  native  county.  But  the  scenes  wiiich  were 
famiUar  to  her  ti^  a  child,  must  liave  made  a  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  on  her  mind;  and  all  her  sketches  evince  so  much 
freshness  and  vigour,  that  her  readers  might  easily  imagine  she 
had  i)assc(l  her  lifo  among  them.  An  able  critic  observes  that, 
"To  her  early  aoseiice  from  her  native  country  is  probably  to  be 
traced  one  strong  characteristic  of  all  her  writings^the  total  absence 
of  party  feeling  on  subjects  connected  with  politi<!s  or  religion.'* 

Miss  Fielding  was  vcn'  fortunate  in  her  maniage  connection 
With  tier  husbsna,  Mr.  S.  C.  Uall,  an  English  gentleman,  wliose 
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talents  and  tasto,  as  a  succe&sfdl  writer  and  artist,  are  widely 
known.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Hall  conimeiieed  Iier  literary 
career;  no  doubt  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  her  husband 
incited  her  genius,  and  assisted  materially  in  developing:  her  powers. 
Her  first  work,  entitled  "Slietches  of  Irish  Character,"  a])peared  in 
1^.  Of  this,  and  her  micceedlng  works,  the  foltowing  is,  probably, 
a  correct,  though  by  no  means  a  flattered  estimate.  We  find  it 
stated  in  "Chambers'  Cyclopadia  of  Knfrli>h  Literature,"  that  "Mrs. 
Hairs  sketches  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  Miss 
MItford  than  to  the  Irish  stories  of  Banim  or  GriiBn,  thongh  the 
latter  may  have  tended  to  direct  Mrs.  Hall  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Irish  character.  They  contain  some  fine  rural  description,  and  are 
animated  by  a  healtliy  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  a  vein  of  delicate 
humour.  The  coquetry  of  the  Irish  girls  (very  different  from 
that  in  high  life)  is  adndrably  depicted.  Next  year,  Mrs.  Hall 
issued  a  little  volume  for  eliildren,  'Chronicles  of  a  School- 
Room,'  consisting  of  a  series  of  tales,  simple,  natural,  and  touching. 
The  home-truths  and  moral  observations  conveyed  in  these  nar- 
ratives, reflect  great  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  Indeed, 
good  taste  and  good  feeling  may  be  said  to  preside  over  all  the 
works  of  our  authoress.  In  1831,  she  issued  a  second  scries  of 
*ISketches  of  Irish  Character,'  fully  equal  to  the  first,  which  was 
well  received.  The  'Rapparee'  is  an  excellent  story,  and  stSme  of 
the  satirical  delineations  are  hit  off  with  great  truth  and  liveliness. 
In  1^!;j2,  she  ventured  0!i  a  larger  an<l  more  dittieult  work — an 
historical  romance  in  three  volumes,  entitled  'The  Buccaneer.'  The 
scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, and  Oliver  himself  is  among  the  characters.  The  plot  of  *The 
liuccancer'  is  well  managed,  and  some  of  the  characters  (as  that 
of  Barbara  Ivcrk,  the  Puritan)  are  skilfully  delineated;  but  the 
work  is  too  feminine,  and  has  too  little  of  energetic  passion  for 
the  stormy  times  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  1834,  Mrs.  Hall  published 
•Tales  of  Woman's  Trials,*  short  stories  of  deeidedly  moral  ten- 
dency, written  in  the  liappiest  style  of  the  authoress  In  183o, 
appeared  'Uncle  Horace,'  a  novel,  and  in  1838  'Lights  and  Sliadows 
of  Irish  lASdf'  three  volnmes.  The  latter  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  'New  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
The  principal  tale  in  the  collection,  'The  Groves  of  Blarney,'  was 
dramatized  at  one  of  the  theatres  with  distinguished  success.  In 
1840,  Mrs.  Hall  issued  what  has  been  styled  the  best  of  her  novels, 
♦Marian ;  or  a  Young  Maid's  Fortunes,'  in  which  her  knowledge  of 
Irish  character  is  again  displayed.  Katty  Macane,  an  Irish  cook, 
who  adopts  Marian,  a  foundling,  and  watclies  over  her  with  untiring 
affection,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  portraitures  since  those  by 
Miss  Edgewoitb. 

The  next  work  of  our  authoress  was  a  scries  of  'Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,'  contiibuted  to  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form.  In  1840,  Mrs.  Hall  aided 
her  husband  in  a  work  chiefly  composed  by  him,  and  which  reflect 
credit npon  his  talents  and  industrj' — 'Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character,' 
etc.  Topographical  and  statistical  information  is  here  blended  with 
the  poetical  and  romantic  leuturcs  of  the  country — the  legends  of 
the  peasantry— scenes  and  characters  of  humour  and  pathos— and 
all  that  could  be  gathered  in  five  sei)arate  tours  through  Ireland, 
added  to  early  acquaintance  and  recollection  of  the  country.  Tho 
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work  was  highly  entbciiiMicd  by  British  artists,  and  extended  to 
three  large  volmnes.  In  taste  Ail  description  of  natural  objects,  and 
pictures  of  every -day  life,  Mrs.  Hall  has  few  superiors.   Her  hnmonr 

is  not  so  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor  her  observa- 
tion so  pointed  and  select  as  Miss  Edgeworth's.  Her  writings  are 
aJiO  unequal,  but,  in  general,  they  constitute  easy,  delightful  reading, 
and  possess  a  simple  truth  and  purity  of  sentiment  that  is  ultimately 
more  fascinating  than  the  darker  shades  and  colourings  of  imagi- 
native composition."  Since  this  was  written,  our  authoress  has 
added  to  her  works  of  liction  a  novel  called  "The  Wliilebog." 

Mra.  Hall's  residence  was  for  some  years  al  The  Rosery,  Old 
Brompton,  near  London,  where  her  home  was  distinguished  for 
its  simple  elegance,  and  the  refined  taste  and  hospitality  of  the 
gifted  pair  who  presided  in  this  pleasant  literary  retreat.  At  present 
they  reside  in  Surrey,  about  eighteen  miles  mm  London;  Mr.  Hall 
is  editor  of  the  "Art- Union,"  and  Mrs.  Hall  a  constant  subscriber 
to  its  pages.  There  her  latest  and  one  of  her  most  interesting 
works,  "Midsummer  Eve;  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Love,"  first  appeared, 
with  superb  illustrations.  The  most  distinguished  artists  in  Great 
Britain  fhmished  the  pictorial  semblances  of  the  author's  pure  and 
beautiful  ideas;  we  hardly  know  which  deserves  most  praise.  The 
volume  was  issued  in  1848,  and  well  sustains  the  intention  of  the 
authoress:  "I  have  endeavoured,"  she  says,  "to  trace  the  progress 
of  a  young  glrPs  mind  from  inftmcy  to  womanhood ;  the  good  and 
evil  inflnences  to  which  it  is  subjected;  and  the  trials  inseparable 
from  a  contest  with  the  world."  Since  this  work  there  have  appeared 
in  the  "Art  Journal,"  as  it  is  now  called,  a  series  of  illustrated  sketches 
of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  genius  and  virtue  in  our  land,  under 
the  title  of  ''Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrinea."  Mr$,  S.  C.  Hall,  as 
she  always  gives  her  name  to  her  works,  seemingly  desirous  of 
associating  her  husband's  fame  with  her  own,  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  those  virtues  as  well  as  graces  which  make 
the  happiness  and  enlam  the  best  influence  of  her  own  sex. 
Another  beautiful  trait  or  her  character,  is  her  active  benevolence ; 
she  engages  in  those  associated  efforts  to  l>enefit  society  by  taking 
care  for  woman's  education  and  comfort,  now  beginning  to  be  made 
in  England.  We  find  her  name  on  the  Committee  for  the  Asylum 
of  the  "Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  and  III  tiie  establish- 
ment of  "The  Queen's  College"  for  the  better  promotloa  of  female 
education,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  is  warmly  interested. 

HALL,  LOUISA  JANE, 

Is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Park,  of  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, where  slie  was  bom  in  1802.  Dr.  Park  removed  to  Boston, 
and  in  1811,  opened  a  school  for  ladies,  (one  of  the  first  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  uTider  the  care  of  a  man,  a  mode  of  f%*male 
education  since  become  popular  in  Boston,)  where  his  daughter 
was  carefully  educated.  She  began  to  write  Tcry  early,  but  did 
not  publish  until  1832. 

In  1840,  she  married  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  she  has  since 
resided.  Her  principal  works  are,  "Miriam,  a  Drama "Joanna 
of  Naples,  an  Historical  Tale ;"  and  "A  Biography  of  Elizabeth 
Carter;"  besides  several  poems  published  in  periodicals.  Of  her 
most  remarkable  work,  R.  W.  Griswold,  in  his  <*Female  PocU  of 
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America,"  writes,    *  Miriam*  was  published  in  1837.    It  receired 

the  best  approval  of  contemporary  criticism,  and  a  second  edition, 
with  such  revision  ai»  tiie  condition  of  the  author's  eyes  had 
prcviouj4y  forbidden,  (she  having  been,  for  four  or  five  years, 
afflicted  with  partial  Imndness,)  appeared  in  the  Ibllowlng  year. 
Mrs.  Hall  luul  not  proposed  to  herself  to  write  a  tragedy,  but  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  the  result  was  an  instance  of  the  successful 
accomplisliment  of  a  design,  in  which  failure  would  have  been 
hat  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  genius.  The  snt^Ject  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  but  one  which 
has  never  been  treated  with  a  ihore  just  appreciation  of  its  nature 
and  capacities,  li  is  the  first  great  confiict  of  tlie  Master's  king- 
dom, alter  its  ftill  establiKhnient,  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
It  is  Christianity  struggling  with  the  first  persecution  <if  power, 
philosophy,  and  the  interests  of  society.  Milman  had  attempted 
its  illustration  in  his  brilliant  and  stately  tragedy  of  'The  Martyr 
of  Antioch;'  Bulwcr  has  laid  upon  it  his  familiar  hands  in  *The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii;'  and  since,  our  own  countryman,  William 
Ware,  has  exhit)it('d  it  with  power  and  splendour  in  his  masterly 
romance  of  'Tlie  Fall  of  Rome  ;*  but  no  one  has  yet  approached 
more  nearly  it^  just  delineation  and  aualyi>is  than  Mrs.  Hall  in 
thte  beautifbl  poem.** 

Tlie  i>rose  works  of  Mrs.  Hall  erince  a  cultivated  mind  and 
refined  ttiste ;  the  style  is  carefully  finished,  and  the  delineations 
of  character  satisfy  the  judgment'  of  the  reader,  if  they  fail  to 
awaken  any  deep  interest  in  the  flite  of  the  queen  or  the  pnisnitt 
of  the  learned  lady.  There  is  something  in  the  genius  of  Mrs. 
Hall  which  seems  statue-like;  we  feel  that  tlils  repose  is  a  part 
of  the  beauty,  and  yet  one  would  wish  to  see  it  disturbed  if 
only  to  prove  the  power  which  the  inspired  artist  possesses. 

HALL,  SARAH, 

Born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30th.  of  Octol>er,  1761,  was  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.D.,  who  was  for  many  vears  l^rovost  of 
the  UniTcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterisn 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  Although  brought  up  in  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  it  was  not  customary  to  bestow 
much  cultivation  on  the  female  mind,  with  access  to  few  books  or 
Other  of  the  usual  means  of  study.  Miss  Ewing  became  the  mistress 
of  accomplishments  such  as  few  possess.  For  her  earliest  years 
her  active  and  in(iuisitive  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  knowledge, 
and,  foriunatcly,  she  ])osscssed,  in  the  society  of  her  father — one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  day — a  prolific  source  of 
infbrmation,  which  she  fhiled  not  to  improve  to  the  utmost  By 
means  of  conversations  with  him,  and  observing  the  heavenly  bodies 
under  his  direction,  she  became  quite  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  which,  through  her  whole  life,  continued  one  of  her 
Ikvourite  pursuits.  She  also  obtained  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  grammar,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics,  by  hearing  her  brothers  recite  their  Latin  and 
Greek  lessons  to  their  father,  and  by  listening  to  the  convei*sations 
of  the  learned  men  who  ftequented  his  bouse.  True  genius  Is 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  obstacles  that  embarrass  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Miss  Ewing  the  difficulties 
which  she  was  obliged  to  surmount  only  served  to  redouble  her 
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iiidustry,  htuI  to  givQ  increased  value  to  the  hiird-earaed  acqtUd" 

tions  of  her  iniiid. 

In  1782,  Miss  Ewing  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Uall,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  planter  in  Maryland,  to  which  state  they  removed.  Here 

she  spent  about  eight  years ;  but  her  taste  was  not  for  retirement ; 
she  loved  books,  society,  and  her  friends  too  well  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  country  life  in  a  secluded  neighbourhood,  and  they  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Hall  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Land  Office,  and  Marshal  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  they  remained  till  1801 ;  then 
they  resided  in  Lamberton,  New 'Jersey,  till  1805;  thence  they 
removed  to  Mr.  Hall's  paternal  estate,  in  Maryland,  where  they 
lived  until  1811;  they  then  retnmed  to  Philadelphia,  where  Mr* 
Hall  died,  in  1826.  Mrs.  Hall  survived  her  husband  only  four  years, 
dying  on  the  8th.  of  April,  1830,  aged  sixty-nine. 
•  During  all  these  removals  and  the  Tidsntudes  which  occasioned 
them,  Mrs.  Hall  never  neglected,  in  the  least  particular,  her  duties 
as  the  head  of  a  family ;  and  in  order  to  find  time  for  reading 
without  infringing  on  them,  she,  for  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life, 
devoted  to  this  exercise  the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  repose. 

The  only  book  Mrs.  Hall  ever  published,  -'Conversations  on  the 
Bible,"  a  (Imxlec  imo  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages,  affords 
ample  testimony  that  her  memory  is  entitled  to  much  praise.  This 
work,  which  was  very  well  received,  both  in  America  and  in  this 
country,  contains  a  fUnd  of  information  which  could  only  have 
been  collected  by  diligent  research  and  profound  thought.  While 
engaged  in  this  undertaking  she  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  to 
enable  herself  to  make  the  necessary  researches,  and  attained  a 
considerable  proficiencv  in  this  difficult  language.  When  it  is  stated 
that  she  commenced  this  work  after  she  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty* 
when  she  had  been  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  and  that  during 
her  whole  life  she  was  distinguished  for  her  industry,  economy, 
and  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  her  station,  it  must  he  allowed 
that  she  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Her  other  writings  were  con- 
fined to  contributions  to  the  leading  litenuy  periodicals  of  the 
day, 

HAMILTON^  ELIZABETH, 

Was  bom  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  1758.  Her  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children.  The  latter  were  educated  and  brought  up  by 
relatives  in  better  circumstances; — ^Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  being 
sent  to  Mr.  Marshall,  a  farmer  In  Stirlingshire,  married  to  her  father's 
sister.  Her  brother  obtained  a  cadctship  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  and  an  elder  sister  was  retained  in  Ireland.  A  feeling 
of  strong  affection  seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the  unfortunate  family.  Elizabeth  found  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  She  was  adopted 
and  educated  with  a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  l>een 
equalled. 

A  taste  for  literature  soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

Wallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies  ;  but  meeting  with  Ogilvie's  ' 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  s?hc  idolized  Achilles,  and  dreamed  of  Hector. 
She  had  opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  after 
which  she  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence  with  Doctor  Moysci 
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a  phil(i-<>i>liical  lecturer.    She  wrutc  aluo  many  copies  of  verses-- 

that  onliiKiry  oiith  t  for  the  wnriii  feelings  and  romantic  sensibilities 
of  youth.  Her  lirst  appearance  in  print  was  accidental.  Having 
accompanied  a  pleasure  party  to  the  Highlands,  t»hc  kept  a  journal 
for  the  gratification  of  her  aant»  and  the  good  woman  showing  it 
to  one  of  licr  neighbours,  it  was  sent  to  a  provincial  magazine. 
Her  retirement  in  Stirlingshire  was.  in  1778,  gladdened  ])y  a  vl>it 
from  her  brother,  then  about  to  sail  for  India.  Mr  iiauiilion  t^eems 
to  have  been  an  excellent  and  able  yonng  man,  and  hte  subfleqnent 
letters  and  conversationK  on  Indian  affairs  stored  the  mind  of  his 
sister  with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  liajah,  a  work  equally 
remarkable  for  good  sense  and  sprightlines8.  In  177^,  Miss  iianiilton 
lost  her  aunt,  whose  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happy  family. 
For  the  ensuing  six  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  cares  and 
duties  of  tJic  lionsehold,  her  only  literary  employments  being  her 
correspondence  with  her  brother,  and  the  compotiition  of  two  short 
t)a|>ers  which  she  sent  to  the  Lounger.  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  fVoin 
India  in  1786,  in  order  that  he  might  better  fultil  an  important 
duty  intrusted  to  him,  the  translation  of  the  Mussulman  Code  of 
Laws.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  atfection  with 
which  lie  was  received  by  his  sister.  They  spent  the  winter  together 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when  her  kind  friend  and  protector, 
Mr.  Marshall,  died,  she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother 
lu  London.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death,  in 
1792.  Shortly  after  this  period  commenced  the  literaiy  life  of 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first  work  was  '^he  Letters  of  a 
Hindoo  B^jah,  published  in  1796.  Tlie  success  of  this  work  decided 
her  to  pursue  the  career  of  authorship.  She  wrote,  successively, 
"The  Modern  Philosophers;"  "Letters  on  Education,"  an  excellent 
book ;  "McmoiiB  of  Agrippina,"  a  work  of  great  research ;  and 
'**Letters  to  the  Daughters  of  a  Nobleman."  This  was  published  in 
the  year  1806;  and  soon  afterwards  Miss  Hanulion  became  an 
active  promoter  of  the  House  of  Industry,  at  Edinburgh,  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  females  of  the  lowest  class.  For 
the  benefit  of  these  young  persons  she  composed  a  little  book, 
"Exercises  in  Religious  Knowledge,"  which  was  published  in  lHOf», 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Sandford  and  Mr.  Alison.  The 
previous  year,  1808,  she  published  her  most  original,  popular,  and 
nsefal  work,  <<The  Cottagers  of  Glenbnmie."  Of  this  novel,  or  moral 
talc,  a  learned  reviewer  remarks : — "It  has  probably  been  as  effective 
in  promoting  domestic  improvement  among  the  rural  population  of 
Scotland  as  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  in  encouraging 
tiie  planting  of  trees  by  the  landed  proprietors.  In  both  cases  there 
was  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the  pictures  were  too  pro- 
vokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  ])e  laugh(;d  away  or  denied.  They 
constituted  a  national  reproach,  and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off 
wjis  by  timely  refismiation.  There  is  still  much  to  accomplish,  but 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  dwellings  and  internal  economy  of 
Scottish  farm-houses  and  villages  may  be  dated  from  the  pabUca- 
tion  of  the  "Cottagers  of  Glenburnie." 

She  wrote  two  works  after  this,  "Essays  on  the  Human  Mind,** 
and  "Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Public  Schools;"  the  subject  of 
education  being  her  favourite  theme.  Her  health  was  delicate  for 
several  years  before  her  decease,  but  neither  disease  or  time  had 
power  to  disturb  her  cheerful  serenity  of  soul.   As  a  maiden  lady, 
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she  prcsen'cd  her  dignity  and  showed  her  good  flCDse  by  never 
attempting  to  play  the  juvenile. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  was  styled  after  she  had  put  on  her  cap, 
has  shown,  in  all  her  works,  great  power  of  analysis;  she  had  stadied 
Avoll  the  human  tiiinfl,  and  the  best  writers  on  metaphysics  and 
morals  may  gain  liints  from  her  application  of  the  truths  of  phil- 
osophy how  to  malvc  ilicir  knowledge  of  practical  use,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  edncation.  She  has  shown  how  the  docmne  of  the 
association  of  ideas  may  be  applied  in  early  education  to  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  the  tenijier,  and  of  tlie  principles  of  taste  and 
morals.  And  also,  she  has  shown  how  all  that  metaphysicians  know 
of  sensation  and  abstraction,  can  be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  attention,  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination  of  children. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  influence  her  writings  have  had 
in  awakening  the  attention  of  mothers,  and  directing  their  iiKiuiries 
rightly — much  by  e.xciting  them  to  reflect  upon  their  own  minds, 
and  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  their  children :  she  has 
opened  a  new  field  of  investigation  to  women — a  field  fitted  to  their 
domestic  habits — to  their  duties  ay  mothers,  and  to  their  business 
as  preceptors  of  youth,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give  the  minds  of 
children  those  first  impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  Hie  longest, 
and  which  influence  tnem  often,  the  most  powerftdly,  through  the 
whole  course  of  life. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  sweet  patience,  and  devout  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  ou 
the  23nL  of  July,  18i6,  aged  fifty-eight 

HAXKE.    HENRIETTE  WILHELMINA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Amdt,  a  merchant  in  Jauer ;  she  was 
bom  in  1788.  In  1802,  she  married  the  pastor  Hanlce,  of  Bejherm* 
flirth ;  and  in  1819,  she  became  a  widow.  I^ce  which  event,  she 
has  lived  retired  with  her  mother,  her  time  wholly  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  care  of  her  aged  parents.  She  has  written 
—••The  Step-Daughter,"  published  in  1820;  "The  Twelve  Months 
of  the  Year,"  in  1821 ;  "The  Hunting  Castle  of  Diana"  and  "The 
Garden  of  Walrys,"  in  1822;  "Pictures  of  the  Heart"  and  "Claudie," 
in  the  year  1823.  "The  Christmas  Tree"  was  issued  in  1824,  and 
••The  Female  Friends"  in  1825.  She  has  written  numerous  other 
novels  and  romances,  which  have  obtained  great  popularity  in  Ger* 
many.  Her  worlu  were  published  in  a  nniform  edition  in  1841» 
in  twen^-one  volumes. 

HABCOURT,  AOIfES  X>\ 

AnuEss  of  the  celebrated  convent  of  Longchamp,  near  Pttris,  fbund- 
ed  by  the  pious  sister  of  St.  Louis,  Isa])ella  de  France,  was  the 
daughter  of  Juan  d'  Harcf)urt.  She  was  appointed  Abbess  in  1268, 
two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  convent,  by  Isabella,  aud 
remained  so  till  her  death,  in  November,  1291.  Agnes  had  received 
an  education  worthy  of  her  illustriotis  birth,  as  was  fully  proved 
by  the  work  she  left:  it  was  the  "Life  of  Isabella,"  written  with 
80  much  naivete  and  such  an  exquisite  simplicity,  an  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  worlcs  of  the  earl^  French  writers. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  Abbey  of  Ix>ngchamp  possessed 
the  original  manuscript  of  this  work,  written  with  the  gceatest  can^ 
perliaps  by  Agnes  herself,  on  a  roll  of  veUnm. 
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HARCOUST,   HARRIET  EUSEBIA, 

Wa«  born,  in  1705,  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  She  travelled  ore* 
Europe  with  her  father,  and  at  hia  death,  iti  ConstJintinoj>I«\  in 
1733,  she  came  back  tu  England;  and  as  she  inherited  a  large 
property,  she  began  to  establish  a  conrent  on  her  Yorkshire  estate, 
and  another  in  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  These  institutions 
were  composed  chiefly  of  foreign  ladies.  A  system  of  perfect  equality 
prevailed  in  these  convents,  over  which  each  presided  in  turn.  The 
members  coald  withdraw  ftom  the  society  when  they  chose,  on 
the  forftsitnre  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  They  only 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  religions  exercises,  and  the  rest 
was  spent  in  amusements,  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  aud  scienceSi 
and  embroidery. 

Mfse  Harcourt  was  beantifhl  and  gracefbl  in  her  person,  and  had 
a  taste  for  music,  painting,  and  drawing,  which  had  been  highly 
cultivated.  She  died  at  her  seat  in  Richmond,  December  1st.,  1745, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  bequeathing  the  greater  part  of 
her  ftntnne  to  her  institutioii,  on  oondftlon  that  the  society  shonld 
be  supported  and  continued  according  to  its  original  design,  and 
to  the  directions  she  left  in  writing.  But  she  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  society;  after  her  decease,  it  was  soon  dissolved. 

HASER,   CHARLOTTE  HENRIETTA, 

A  CEI.BB RATED  siuger,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1789,  was  the  daughter 
of  itie  director  of  music  in  the  university  there.  In  1804  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden.  Her  superior  voice,  her 
tine  execution,  and  her  attempt  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
German  aud  Italian  methods,  gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  Distin- 
guished ftnr  the  correctness  of  her  morals  and  her  great  modesty, 
she  was  received  with  applause  at  all  the  most  celebrated  theatres 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  She  ffiamed  Vera,  a  lawyer  at  Rome,  and 
retired  from  the  stage. 

HASTINGS,  ELIZABETH* 

Dav^hter  of  Theophilus,  Earl  of  Huntington,  deserves  a  place 
in  this  coflection,  from  the  number  of  her  public  and  private 
charities,  which  were  perhaps  never  equalled  by  any  of  her  sex. 
Congrete  speaks  of  her,  in  the  forty-second  number  of  the  Tattler, 
as  the  "Dhrlne  Aspasia;"  and  in  the  forty-ninth  number  of  the  same 
work  gives  a  farther  account  of  her : — "Her  cares,"  says  her  biog- 
rapher, "extended  even  to  the  animal  creation ;  while  over  her 
domestics  she  presided  with  the  disposition  of  a  parent,  providing 
for  the  improrement  of  thehr  minds,  the  decency  of  thdr  behaviour, 
and  the  propriety  of  their  manners.  She  would  have  the  skill  and 
contrivance  of  every  artificer  used  in  her  house,  employed  for  the 
ease  of  her  servants,  and  that  they  might  suffer  no  inconvenience 
or  Inrdship.  Besides  providing  for  the  order,  harmony,  and  peaces 
of  her  femily,  she  kept  great  elegance  in  and  aboat  her  house,  thafr 
her  poor  neighbours  might  not  fall  into  idleness  and  poverty  for 
want  of  employment;  and  while  she  thus  tenderly  regarded  the 
poor,  the  would  Tiait  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  lest  they  should 
accuse  her  of  pride  or  papereOioosness."  At  her  table  her  coun- 
temuice  was  open  and  sermie,  her  Toice  soft  and  melodionst  het 
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laDgaage  polite  and  animated.  It  might  traly  he  said  of  tliig  lady, 

that  "her  mind  was  virtue,  by  the  graces  drest."  The  sympathy, 
tenderness,  and  delicacy,  which  accompanied  her  liberalities  doubled 
their  value :  she  was  tlie  friend  and  patroness,  through  life,  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Astell;  to  whom,  her  ciienmslaiiceB  Mng  narrow,  she  fre- 
quently presented  considerable  sums.  Her  benefactiomi  were  not 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  lived ;  to  many  families, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  gave  large  annual  allowances. 
She  also  maintained  a  charity-school,  gave  exhibitions  to  scholars 
in  the  universities,  and  contributed  to  the  support  of  several  semi- 
naries of  education.  To  this  may  be  added  her  munificence  to  her 
relations  and  friends,  her  remission  of  sums  due  to  her,  in  cases 
of  distress  or  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  noble  hospitality 
of  her  establishment.  To  one  relation  she  allowed  five  hundred 
pounds  annually,  to  another  she  presented  a  gift  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  a  third  three  hundred  guineas.  She  acted  also  with 
great  liberality  towards  a  young  lady,  whose  fortune  had  been 
injured  in  the  Sonth-sea  scheme :  yet  the  whole  of  her  estates  fell 
short  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  was  by  economy  and 
strict  self-denial  that  this  noble  lady  was  enabled  thus  to  extend 
her  bounties.  Her  favourite  maxim  was,  iirst  to  attend  to  justice; 
secondly,  to  charity;  and  thirdly,  to  generosity. 

She  died  in  1770,  aged  thirty -nine.  Previooa  to  her  decease,  she 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  her  writings;  so  that  her  talents 
must  be  estimated  from  her  works  of  benevolence,  not  ft'om  the 
productions  of  her  pen,  although  she  had  a  very  superior  mind. 
She  would  never  marry,  preferring,  in  a  single  and  independent 
life,  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  the  dispenser  of  her 
own  income. 

HASTINGS,  LADY  FLOBA, 

Was  the  eldest  daupjliter  of  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who 
made  himself  notorious  as  Lord  Rawdon  for  the  severity  with  which 
he  treated  the  Americans  who  fell  into  his  power  during  tlie  revo- 
lutionary war.  Lady  Flora  was  bom  in  1806 ;  and  ftom  her  childhood 
manifested  a  fondness  for  study  and  literaiy  pursuits.  Beaatiftd 
and  accomplished,  distinguished  also  for  genius  and  piety,  she  was 
selected  by  that  eminent  pattern  of  the  virtues  in  courtly  lite,  the 
Dnchess  of  Kent,  to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  While 
in  this  station  Lady  Flora  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  caused 
an  enlargement  of  her  liver,  and  gave  rise  to  suspicions  injurious 
to  her  reputation.  These  cruel  surmises,  although  proved  utterly 
unfounded,  no  doubt  aggravated  her  illness,  and  hastened  her  death, 
wliich  took  place  at  Buckingham  Palace,  July  5th.,  1839.  Her  feme 
was  now  uTispotted,  and  her  premature  dcjUh  was  deeply  mourned 
by  the  court  and  nation.  She  had  collected  her  j)oems,  which  were 
published  after  her  decease,  by  her  sister.  These  effusions  evince 
tin  puity  of  her  sentiments ;  and  the  gentle  melancholy  they  breathe 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  reader,  because  it 
seems  to  ahadow  forth  her  own  sad  fete 

HAUFFE,  FREDEBICA, 

CoMMOKtiT  called  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  was  bom  in  1801,  at 

Prevorst,  a  little  villa^'o  among  the  mountains  of  Wirtemberg,  not 
tar  lh>m  Law  enstein.  Her  father  was  game-keeper  or  district  forester. 
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and  Frederica  was  brought  up  in  tbe  most  quiet  ilmpUcity.  She 

early  showed  great  sensibility  to  spiritual  influences,  which  her 
family  cndeiivoured  to  discouruge.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  liauO'e,  and  went  to  reside  at  Kurnbach.  There 
she  WHS  attacked  by  a  singular  lUneM  which  lasted  fbr  seven  years, 
during  the  latter  part  of  which  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Kenier, 
a  well-known  German  physician  and  poet,  who  has  since  published 
an  account  of  her,  highly  coloured,  probably,  by  his  own  iiuagiaa- 
tion.  The  last  three  yean  of  her  life  were  spent  at  Weinsbeig. 
She  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw,  and  held  converse  with  spirits;  and 
the  system  of  philosophy  she  revealed,  and  which  she  had,  apparently, 
acquired  from  her  close  communion  with  the  spirit-world,  is  singular, 
from  Its  being  the  production  of  a  woman  entirely  uneducated  in 
such  matters.  Frederica  Haoife  died  at  Lttwenstein  on  the  5th.  of 
Angnst,  18291 

HAYES,  CATHARINE, 

Is  a  public  singer,  celebrated  for  her  full  rich  soprano  voice,  and 
her  power  of  giving'  unrivalled  eft'ect  to  the  pathetic  ballad  music 
of  her  native  country,  Ireland,  where  ^he  wiis  bom  about  the  year 
1820,  in  the  town  of  Limerick.  She  was  of  humble  parentage,  and 
her  musical  powers  developed  themselves  very  early,  gaining  for 
her  friends  and  patrons  who  undertook  the  charge  of  prucuriiig  for 
her  the  necessary  instructions,  lu  1839  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Sjgnor  Sapio,  of  Dublin;  here  she  remained  three  years, 
occasionally  singing  at  public  concerts^  always  with  a  manifest  in- 
crease of  power  and  musical  proficiency.  At  about  the  end  of  this 
l>eriod  Grisi  and  Mario  visited  Dublin,  and  Miss  Hayes,  who  heard 
them  in  "Norma,-*  at  once  determined  to  give  her  attention  to  the 
lyric  drama.  She  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  Knunanoel 
Gracia,  the  instructor  of  Malabran  and  Jenny  Lind.  Here  she 
remaijicd  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  l)y  the  advice  of 
her  teacher,  repaired  to  Milan,  and  placed  herself  under  the  tuition 
of  Signor  Renani,  in  (Mrder  to  acquire  the  dramatic  IhetliQr  neeessaiy 
for  her  chosen  career.  In  1845  she  made  her  debut  at  the  opera 
house  of  Marseilles ;  her  success  was  most  decided,  and  she  was 
offered  an  engagement,  which  she  accepted,  as  priuue  donna  at  La 
Scale,  in  Milan.  On  her  first  appearance  there  the  enthusiasm  caused 
by  her  singing  was  such,  that  she  was  called  twelve  times  before 
the  curtain.  From  Milan  she  went,  in  1h46,  to  Vienna,  and  the 
year  after  to  Venice;  thence  through  the  principal  Italian  cities, 
making  everywhere  the  same  favourable  impression,  which  wad 
confirmed  on  her  appearance  in  London,  in  1849. 

In  1851  Miss  Hayes  vl.-itcd  America,  and  remained  for  a  time  in 
California,  gathering  golden  opinions,  and  the  more  substantial  ore 
itself.  In  1855  we  hear  of  her  ai  tlie  bandwich  Islands,  and  at  a 
iater  period  in  Australia  and  British  India,  so  that  her  musical  tour 
Is  as  extensive  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  profitable.  Miss  Hayes  is  thought 
to  be  greatest  in  tender  and  pathetic  characters,  such  as  those  of 
the  Linda  and  Lucia  of  Denizetta.  Before  her  appearance  no 
Irishwoman  had  ever  reached  the  higher  flights  of  the  opmtie  muse. 

HEDWIG,  AMELIA  YON» 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  German  poetesses,  was  born  at  Weimar, 
August  ICth.,  1776.  Her  maiden  name  was  You  ImholT.  When 
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only  eight,  she  could  Bpeak  EngHsfa  and  French  as  readUy  as  her 
own  tongae ;  and  her  talent  for  poetry  had  already  began  to  de- 
Telop  itself.  When  she  was  twelve  slie  lost  her  father;  and  the 
lady  who  took  charge  of  her  kept  her  so  constantly  occupied,  that 
she  had  no  time  for  writing.  She  was  about  fourteen  when  she 
went  to  live  at  Weimar,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  teTeral 
■of  the  moBt  celebrated  poets  of  the  time.  Schiller,  happening  to 
see  a  poem  of  hers,  invited  her  to  his  house  at  Jena,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  Goethe.  She  was  afterwards  appointed 
Lady  of  the  court  at  Saxe  Weimar,  where  she  was  married  to 
Ueatenant- General  Von  Hedwig.  Madame  Von  Hedwig  was  a 
poetess  of  the  higher  order,  one  whom  Goethe  praised  for  her  tnic 
Parnassian  in.spirations.  At  his  request  she  composed  the  ^'Legend 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,"  a  romance  in  twelve  cantos. 
6he  also  wrote  a  number  of  legends,  all  displaying  great  poetic 
genius;  v.'hiie  her  lyrics,  her  patriotic  songs,  and  her  idyls,  have 
added  m  any  a  leaf  to  her  wreath.  She  was  a  fertile  prose  writer, 
and  also  translated  several  works  from  the  Swedish.  William  Howitt 
says  of  tills  popular  author,  **Her  well-known  Saga  of  the  Wolfli* 
brunnen  near  Heidelberg,  was  taken  bodily  possession  of  by  Grattan, 
author  of  ^Highways  and  Byways,'  who  lived  for  some  time  near 
the  scene  of  the  Saga.  His  'Legend  of  the  Wolfsbrunnen'  is  literally 
that  of  Madame  Yon  Hedwig,  except  that  he  has  iuTerted  her 
story,  patting  her  first  i»art  second,  and  the  second  first."  Nor  is 
Mr.  Grattan  the  first  man  who  has  stolen  from  the  literature  of 
female  writers,  the  plots,  ideas,  and  even  whole  productions,  that 
have  made  bis  best  title  to  fame. 

HELENA, 

Daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  of  Fausta,  was  given  in 
marriage,  by  her  brother  Constantius,  to  her  cousin  Julian,  when 
be  made  him  Caisar  at  Milan,  in  355.  She  followed  her  husband 
to  his  govefnment  of  Oanl,  and  died  in  869^  at  Vienna. 

HELENA, 

Wife  and  sister  of  Monobasns,  King  of  Adiabena,  and  mother  of 
Irates,  the  successor  of  Monobasus,  flourished  about  the  year  50. 
Though  Irates  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  king,  yet,  being 
bis  favourite,  he  left  the  crown  to  him  at  his  death.  In  order  to 
secure  the  throne  to  him,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  proposed 
to  put  those  of  his  brothers  to  death  who  were  inimical  to  him; 
but  Helen  would  not  consent  to  this.  Helen  and  Irates  were  both 
converts  to  the  Jewish  fldth.  When  Helen  saw  that  her  son  was 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  she  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  and  sacrifice  there.  When  she  arrived  in  that  city,  thero 
was  a  great  famine  prevailing  there,  which  she  immediately  exerted 
herself  eiKsctually  to  relieve,  by  sending  to  different  places  for  pro- 
visions, and  distributing  them  among  we  poor.  After  the  death  of 
Irates,  Helen  returned  to  Adiabena,  where  she  found  that  her  son 
Monobasus  liad  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  she  did  not  loi^ 
turvire  her  ftvourite  son  Irates. 

HELENA,  ST., 
Tbb  Empress,  mother  of  Constanttne^  and  one  of  the  saints  q£ 
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the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  owed  her  elevation  to  her  beauty. 
She  was  of  obscure  origin,  bora  at  the  little  ylllage  of  Dfepanniii, 

in  Bithynia,  where  we  hear  of  her  first  as  a  hoetew  of  an  inn. 
Constantius  Chlorus  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married 
oer ;  but,  on  being  associated  with  Dioclesian  in  the  empire,  divorced 
her  to  marry  Theodora,  daughter  of  Maximilian  Hercules.  The 
accession  of  her  son  to  the  empire  drew  her  again  from  obeenrl^t 
she  obtained  the  title  of  Augusta,  and  was  received  at  court  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  the  mother  of  an  emperor.  Her  many  virtues 
riveted  the  affection  of  her  son  to  her,  yet  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
admonish  him  when  she  disapproved  his  conduct 

When  Constantine  embraced  Christianity  she  also  was  converted  | 
and  when  nearly  eighty,  went  on  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  assisted  at  the  discovery  of  the  true 
cross  of  Gluist,  reported  by  zealons  devotees  to  have  been  accom<> 
panied  by  many  miracles.  She  died  soon  after,  in  the  year  328, 
at  the  age  of  eijj:hty.  Helena  left  proof!?,  wherever  she  went,  of  a 
truly  Christian  liberality ;  she  relieved  the  poor,  orphans,  and  widows; 
bnlft  chnrebes^  and  shewed  lierself,  In  all  respects,  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  lier  son,  who  gave  her  unlimited  permission  to  draw  on 
his  treasures.  At  her  death  he  paid  her  the  highest  Iionours,  had 
her  body  sent  to  Rome  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  emperors, 
and  raised  her  native  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with  the  name 
of  Helenpolis.  She  shewed  her  prudence  and  political  wisdom  by 
the  influence  she  always  retained  over  her  son,  and  by  the  care 
she  took  to  prevent  all  interference  of  the  half-brothers  of  Constan- 
tine— sons  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Theodora,  who,  being  brought 
Into  ncUce  by  the  injndldons  Hberallty  of  the  emperor,  were  mas- 
sacred by  their  nephews  as  soon  as  they  succeeded  their  fiither  la 
the  empire. 

The  true  British  name  of  this  excellent  princess  was  Tiboen; 
that  of  Helena,  or  *%he  pltilhly"  was  given  to  her  by  the  Romanst 
on  account  of  lier  compassionate  disposition.  Drayton  says— 

**0f  aU  the  CairlsHaa  worid,  that  onpress  mont  mumxied, 
OonstuitiiM*  fliir  wiitB." 

HELENA,  AP  EUDDA, 

Was,  like  her  relative  and  namesake,  St.  Helena,  one  of  the  earliest 
patrons  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Eudda, 
or  Octavius,  as  the  Romans  called  him,  Duke  of  the  Wiccii,  or 
people  of  Worcester,  who  having  married  Gnala,  sister  of  St.  Helena, 
received  with  her  as  a  bridal  dowry  the  kingdom  of  North  Wales. 
The  hand  of  the  Princess  Helena,  with  the  reversion  of  these  pos- 
sessions, was  bestowed  on  Maximus,  a  Roman  general  and  senator, 
nearly  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by  his  mother's  sideband  belQg 
a  son  of  the  British  King  Llewelyn. 

Maximus,  afterwards,  in  the  year  383,  assumed  to  himself  the 
dignity  of  Emperor  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  of  whose  people 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  willing  allegiance.  Hy  him  St.  Martin, 
when  he  was  diffusing  the  light  of  Christianity  throughout  Gaul, 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  honour,  and 
the  beautiftil  Helena,  now  Empress  of  the  West,  insisted  on  waitfaig 
on  the  holy  man,  and  sat  at  his  feet  listening  to  the  precious  truths 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer.   Acoording  to  Solpidous  Severos* 
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"The  queen  on  this  occasion  ministered  like  Martha,  and  heard 
like  Mary." 

When  a  reverse  of  fortnne  took  place,  and  Maximns,  conquered 
by  Theoflosins,  Emperor  of  the  East,  fell  a  victim  to  popular  fury 
at  Aquileia,  Helena  was  in  Britain,  and  the  spot  where  she  received 
the  tidings  of  her  husband's  death  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  Welsh 
people,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Festinivy,  where  the  springs  called 
Fynnon  Helen  are  said  to  have  sprung  firom  her  tears. 

HELOISE, 

Rbndered  famous  hy  Iicr  unfbrtunate  passion  for  Abelard,  was 

bom  about  1101  or  1102.  Her  parents  are  unknown,  but  she  lived 
with  her  uncle,  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Her 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuii,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  old  enough,  she  returned  to  her  uncle,  who  taught  her  to 
speak  and  write  in  Latin,  then  the  language  used  in  literary  and 
polite  society.  She  is  also  said  to  have  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  To  this  education,  very  uncommon  at  that  time,  Heloise 
added  great  beauty,  and  refinement  and  dignity  of  manner;  so  that 
her  fame  soon  spread  beyond  the  walb  of  the  cloistar,  fhibughout 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Just  at  this  time,  Pierre  Abelard,  who  had  already  made  himself 
very  celebrated  as  a  rhetorician,  came  to  ibund  a  new  school  in 
that  art  at  Paris,  where  the  originality  of  his  principles,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  great  physical  strengtli  and  beauty,  made  a  deep  sensation. 
Here  he  saw  Ucloise,  and  commenced  an  acquaintance  by  letter; 
but,  impatient  to  know  her  more  intimately,  he  proposed  to  Fulbert 
that  he  should  receive  him  into  his  house,  which  was  near  Abelard's 
school.  Fulbert  was  avaricious,  and  als^)  desirous  of  having  his 
niece  more  thoroughly  instructed,  and  these  two  motives  induced 
him  to  consent  to  Abelard's  proposal,  and  to  request  him  to  give 
lessons  in  his  art  to  Heloise.  He  even  gave  Abelard  permission  to 
use  physical  punishment  towards  his  niece.  If  she  should  prove 
re])ellious. 

Discovering  too  late  the  criminal  intimacy  of  his  niece  and  Abelard* 
he  sent  the*  latter  fVom  his  house ;  but  he  contrived  to  return,  and 

carry  off  Heloise  to  Palais,  in  Brittany,  his  native  country.  Here 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  surnamed  Astrolabe  from  his  beauty,  who 
passed  his  life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  monastery. 

The  flight  of  Heloise  enraged  Fulbert  to  the  highest  degree ;  but 
he  was  afraid  to  act  openly  against  Abelard,  lest  his  niece,  whom 
he  still  loved,  might  be  made  to  suffer  in  retaliation.  At  length 
Abelard,  taking  compassion  on  his  grief,  sent  to  bim,  implored  his 
forgiveness,  and  offered  to  marry  Heloise,  if  the  union  might  be 
kept  secret,  so  that  his  reputation  as  a  religious  man  should  not 
suffer.  FiUbert  consented  to  this,  and  Abelard  went  to  Heloise  for 
that  purpose ;  but  Heloise,  unwilling  to  diminish  the  future  fame 
of  Abelard  by  a  marriage,  which  must  be  a  restraint  upon  him, 
refused  at  first  to  listen  to  him.  She  quoted  the  precepts  and  the 
example  of  all  learned  men,  sacred  and  profane,  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  remain  free  and  untrammelled.  She  also  warned 
him  that  her  uncle's  reconciliation  was  too  easily  obtained,  and 
tiiat  it  was  but  a  feint  to  entrap  him  more  surely.  But  Abelard 
was  resolute,  and  Heloiie  retumed  to  Pail8»  where  th^  were  soon 
after  married. 
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Fulbert  did  not  keep  his  promise  of  secrecy,  but  spoke  openly  of 
the  marriage,  which  when  Heioise  heard  she  indignantly  denied, 
protesting  that  it  had  never  taken  place.  This  made  her  uncle 
treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  Abelard,  either  to  protect  her  from  his 
violence,  or  to  prove  that  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  was 
false,  took  her  himself  to  the  convent  of  Argenteoil,  where  she 
did  not  immediately  take  the  Tell,  bnt  pat  on  the  drea»  of  a 
novice.  Not  long  aher  he  ordered  her  to  take  the  veil,  which  she 
did,  although  the  nuns,  touched  by  her  youth  and  beautyi  endea* 
voured  to  prevent  her  from  making  the  sacrifice. 

Twelve  years  passed  without  Heioise  ever  hearing  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  one  she  so  devotedly  loved.  She  had  l>ecome  Prioress 
of  Argcnteuil,  and  lived  a  life  of  complete  retirement.  But  her 
too  great  kindness  and  indulgence  to  tlic  nuns  under  her  control, 
gave  rise  to  some  disorders,  which,  although  she  was  perfectly 
blameless,  yet  cansed  her  to  be  Ibrced  by  Ligtir,  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  to  leave  her  retreat,  with  her  companions.  Abelard,  hearing 
of  her  homeless  situation,  left  Brittany,  where  he  was  living  in 
charge  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas-de-Ruys,  and  went  to  place 
Heioise  and  her  fbUowers  hi  the  little  oratory  of  the  Paraclete, 
which  had  been  founded  by  him.  Here  Heioise  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmo8t  to  build  up  a  convent;  and  though  their  life  at  first 
wa«  a  painful  one,  yet,  by  the  end  of  a  year,  their  wealth  wjis  so 
much  increased  by  the  munificence  of  pious  persons  about  them, 
that  they  became  TCiy  comfortable. 

Heioise  had  the  rare  charm  of  attaching  every  one  who  approached 
her  to  herself.  Bishops  called  lier  daup^htcr;  priests,  sister;  and 
laymen,  mother.  Every  one  reverenced  her  for  her  piety,  her  wis- 
dom, her  patience,  and  her  incomparable  sweetness.  She  rarely 
appeared  in  public,  hot  devoted  herself  almost  wholly  to  prayer 
and  meditation. 

She  happened,  one  day,  to  see  a  letter  that  Abelard  had  written, 
giving  an  account  of  his  111^  She  read  it  many  times  with  tears, 

and  at  length  wrote  to  her  lover  that  well-known,  eloquent,  and 
passionate  letter.  His  reply  was  severe  but  kind;  and  these  two 
letters  were  followed  by  several  others. 

In  April,  1142,  Heioise  having  heard  a  report  of  Abelard's  death, 
wrote  to  demand  his  body,  that  it  might  be  buried  at  the  Para- 
clete, according  to  a  wish  that  he  had  himself  expressed  in  writing. 
He  was  buried  in  a  chapel  built  by  his  order,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  Heioise  went  every  night  to  weep  over  his  tomb. 
She  died  May  17th.,  1164,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  placed  in  the 
same  tomb. 

In  1497,  from  reli^^ious  motives,  the  tomb  was  opened,  and  the 
bones  of  Abelard  and  Heioise  were  removed.  In  1800,  by  order 
of  Lacien  Buonaparte,  these  hallowed  remains  were  carried  to  the 
Maseum  of  French  Monuments.  And  in  1815,  when  this  Museum 
was  destroyed,  the  tomb  was  taken  to  P^re-le-Chaise,  where  it 
still  remains 

HELYETIUS,  MADAME, 

Was  daughter  of  Compte  Lignvillo,  and  married,  in  1751,  Claude 
Adrien  Hclv«'tins,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  his  talents. 
Madame  Helvetius  was  very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Being 
the  niece  of  Madame  Graffigny,  by  whom  ahe  was  brought  up,  she 
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bad  heen  educated  vlth  gieat  care.  Helv^tlas  was  passionately  ibnd 
4>f  his  wifbf  and  after  their  marriage  they  lived  chiefly  in  retirement 

at  Vorc,  enjoying  the  pure  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  After  his 
decea.se,  which  occurred  in  1771,  Madame  Helve'tius  removed  to 
Auteuil,  where  her  house  became  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
literati  and  artists  of  the  time.  Among  other  great  men,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  warm  friend  of  Madame 
Helv^tius.  She  was  then  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  her  good  sense, 
cheerful  kindness,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  rendered  her  the 
lliTOiirite  companion  of  intelligent  men.  She  is  an  example  of  the 
superiority  of  cultivated  intellect  over  personal  beauty ;  her  youthful 
charms  were  soon  gone;  her  mental  graces  improved  to  the  last, 
and  made  her  society  sought  and  her  friendship  valued  as  long  as 
ahe  lived. 

HEMANS,   FELICIA  DOROTHEA, 

Was  the  second  daughter  and  fourth  child  of  a  family  of  three 
sous  and  three  danghters.  She  was  born  in  Duke  street,  Liverpool, 
on  the  25th.  of  September,  1794.  Her  ihdier,  Mr.  Browne,  was  a 
natiTe  of  Ireland,  and  her  mother,  a  Miss  Wagner,  was  of  Venetian 
origin.  As  a  child,  Felicia  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  she  early 
gave  indications  of  her  poetic  genius,  which  was  encouraged  by 
her  accomplifdied  itfother.  When  Miss  Browne  was  about  five  years 
old,  domestic  embarrassments  led  her  flither  to  remove  to  Gwyrch, 
in  North  Wales. 

That  land  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  and  ancient  minstrelsy,  was 
the  fitting  place  to  impart  sublimity  to  her  youthful  fancies,  and 
elevate  her  feelings  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  devotion.  She 
began  to  write  w-hcn  very  young;  hor  first  printed  poems,  entitled 
"Early  Blossoms,"  were  issued  in  1808,  when  she  was  fourteen. 

In  1809,  her  family  removed  from  Gwyrch  to  Bronwylfa,  near 
St  Asaph's,  in  Flintshire,  where  she  resided  for  sixteen  yean,  and 
wrote  many  of  her  works.  It  was  during  this  year,  1809,  that  the 
great  event  of  her  life  took  place — her  introduction  to  Captain 
Hcmans.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  inunediate  consequence  of 
the  meeting,  but  Captain  Hemans,  soon  after  their  introduction, 
•was  called  upon  to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  Spain.  On  his 
return,  in  1812,  they  were  married. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  eagerness  for  knowledge  continued  to  he  intense, 
and  of  her  industry,  volumes,  still  existing,  of  extracts  and  trans- 
criptions, are  evidence.  Tlte  mode  of  her  studies  was  voiy  desultory 
to  outward  appearance,  as  she  loved  to  be  surrounded  by  books  of 
all  sorts  and  languages,  and  on  every  variety  of  topic,  turning  from 
one  to  another.  And  this  course,  it  is  said,  *'she  pursued  at  all 
times—in  season  and  out  of  season— 4>y  night  and  day— on  her 
chair,  her  sofa,  and  bed — at  home  and  abroad — ^invalid,  convales- 
cent, and  in  perfect  health — in  rambles,  journeys,  and  visits — in 
company  with  her  husband,  and  when  her  children  were  around 
her— at  hoars  nsnally  devoted  to  domestle  dalms,  as  well  as  In 
the  solitary  of  the  study  and  the  bower." 

In  the  year  1818,  Captain  Hemans*  health  requiring  the  benefit 
of  a  wanner  climate,  he  determined  upon  repairing  to  the  Continent, 
and  eventually  ilzed  his  residence  at  Borne.  At  thte  time  a  per- 
manent separation  was  not  contemplated  tqr  either  party,  and  it 
was  only  a  tadt  and  convenient  ammiementi  with  a  f^nent 
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interchange  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  education  and  the 
disposal  of  their  children.  But  years  rolled  on,  and  from  that  time 
tni  the  hoar  of  her  death.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hemans  never  met 
again.  She  continued  to  reside  with  her  mother  at  Bronwylfa,  and 
had  the  five  boys  left  under  her  care;  a  sufficient  proof  that  nothing 
more  than  incompatibility  of  pm'suits  and  uncongeuiaiity  of  temper 
were  the  moving  causes  of  the  separation. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  hi  consequence 
of  this  separation,  her  talents,  her  amiable  qualities,  and  the  increas- 
ing poi)ularity  of  her  writings,  continued  to  secure  Mrs,  Ilemans 
the  warm  attachment  of  several  distinguished  friends,  among  whom 
were  Bishop  Lmcmoore  and  Bishop  Heber;  with  the  latter  she 
became  acquainted  in  1820,  and  he  was  the  first  literary  character 
with  whom  she  ever  familiarly  associated.  To  him  she  submitted 
the  commencement  of  a  poem,  entitled  "Superstition  and  Kovelation,*' 
wliich  was,  however,  never  completed  by  her,  and  at  his  suggestion, 
she  was  first  led  to  offer  her  ^^Yespers  of  Palermo**  to  the  stage. 
This  play,  completed  in  June,  1821,  was,  after  many  theatrical 
delays,  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  in  December,  1823,  but  proved  a 
failure.  It,  however,  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  poet  Mil- 
man,  who  kindly  interested  himself  in  its  behalf;  and  it  was 
subsequently  acted  in  Edinburgh  with  considerable  snocess^with 
an  epilogue  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  which  occurred  in  1827,  was 
an  irreparable  loss  to  Mrs.  Hemans ;  she  had  now  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  cling  for  protection ;  and  her  sensitive,  dependent  nature^ 
made  the  matenial  shelter  and  security  necessary  to  her  happiness 
•—almost  to  her  existence.  As  the  care  and  education  of  her  five 
sons  now  devolved  entirely  on  herself,  she  was  indnced  to  leave 
Wales,  where  lier  heart  still  clung,  and  settle  at  Wavertree,  a  small 
village  near  Liverpool,  where  She  hoped  to  find  superior  advantages 
of  education  for  her  boys. 

During  the  many  years  that  Mrs.  Hemans  resided  with  her  mother, 
the  anxieties  and  respondbitttles  of  housekeeping  had  never  fiiUen 
to  her  lot,  for  her  time  and  thoughts  might  be  and  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  poetry  and  literature.  But  now  domestic 
cares  forced  themselves  upon  her  attention,  and  household  duties, 
in  which  she  fbit  but  llttfe  interest 

In  the  summer  of  1829  she  visited  Scotland,  where  she  was 
cordially  received  by  many  distinguished  persons,  among  othen^ 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  she  spent  two  or  three  weeks  very 
deUgbtfhlly.  When  bidding  her  farewell,  he  said,  **There  are  some 
whom  we  meet,  and  should  like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kith  and 
kin,  and  you  arc  one  of  these."  On  one  occasion  he  observed,  "One 
would  say  you  had  too  many  accomplishments,  Mrs.  Hemans,  were 
they  not  all  made  to  give  pleasure  to  those  around  you."  In  1830, 
Mrs,  Uemans  visited  the  Lakes,  where  she  formed  a  personal 
aoqnaintance  with  Wordsworth,  whose  writings  she  had  always 
admired.  Mrs.  Hemans  was  delighted  with  the  scenery  at  Rydal 
Mount,  and  concluded  to  hire  a  residence  called  Dove's  Nest,  beau* 
tlfliUy  situated  in  a  very  romantic  spot  on  the  hanks  of  Windermere. 

In  1881  she  lefY  England  with  her  children,  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence permanently  in  Dublin.  The  next  four  years  were  passed 
busily  and  rather  pleasantly  by  Mrs.  Ilemans,  who  continued  to 
write  unceasingly,  though  a  gradual  decline  in  her  health  was  per- 
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ceptible  to  her  fViends.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1834  her  health 
became  very  precarions,  and  the  following  spring  brouglit  symptoms 
of  her  approaching  dissolution.  The  closing  scene  has  been  Im- 
press:ively  described  by  one  of  her  friends : — 

"Mra.  Hemans  was  now  too  ill  to  leave  her  room,  and  was  only 
laid  upon  a  conch  during  the  daytime,  occasionally  suffering 
severely.  But  all  was  borne  with  resignation  and  patience,  and 
">vhen  not  able  to  bear  even  the  fatigue  of  reading,  she  had  recourse 
to  her  mental  resources,  and  as  she  lay  on  lier  sofa,  she  would 
repeat  to  herself  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  page  after  page 
of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Her  thoughts  reverted  ftequently  to 
the  days  of  her  childhood — to  the  old  house  by  tlie  sca-shorc — the 
mountain  rambles — tlie  haunts  and  the  books  which  had  formed 
the  delight  of  her  childhood.  She  was  wont  to  say  to  those  who 
expressed  pity  for  her  situation,  that  'she  lived  in  a  fhir  and  happy 
world  of  her  own,  among  gentle  thoughts  and  pleasant  images;* 
and  in  Jut  intervals  of  pain  she  would  observe,  that  'no  poetry 
could  express,  nor  imagination  conceive,  the  visions  of  blessedness 
that  flitted  across  her  fancy,  and  made  her  waking  hours  more 
delightful  than  those  even  that  were  given  to  temporary  repose.'" 
Indeed  her  sister  observes,  "At  times  her  spirit  would  appear  to 
be  already  half-etherealized,  her  mind  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  deep  and  holy  and  incommunicable  thoughts,  and  she  would 
entreat  to  be  left  perfectly  alone,  in  stillness  and  darkness,  *to 
commune  with  her  own  heart,'  and  reflect  on  the  mercies  of  her 
Saviour." 

Oil  the  15th  of  March,  after  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  she 
became  extremely  ill,  but  a  temporary  improvement  took  place,  and 
on  the  26th.  of  April,  she  dedicated  to  her  brother,  (for  she  had 
for  some  time  been  constrained  to  employ  an  amanuensis,)  her 
**Sabbath  Sonnet,"  the  last  straiu  of  the  sweet  singer  of  the  heartli, 
ihe  home,  and  the  aff^ections. 

On  Saturday,  the  26tti.  of  May,  she  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber, 
which  continued  all  day,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  her 
gentle  spirit  passed  away  without  pain  or  struggle. 

Her  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Dublin,  almost  close  to  the  house  where  she  died.  A  small  tablet 
has  been  placed  above  the  spct  wlierc  she  is  laid,  inscribed  with 
her  name,  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her  death,  and  with  some  lines 
from  a  dirge  of  her  own. 

HENDEL-SCHUTZ,  HENRIETTA. 

This  celebrated  woman,  in  whom  her  native  country  recognises 
one  of  its  first  tragic  actresses,  and  her  age  the  greatest  pantomimic 
artist,  was  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Schftler.  From 
her  fourth  year,  she  received  instruction  in  dedamation  and  dancing. 
In  the  latter  art  she  was  so  accomplished,  even  when  a  child,  that 
she  was  engaged  for  the  ballet  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Theatre,  of 
which  her  father  was  a  member.  The  celebrated  Engel,  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Beriin  Theatre,  seems  to  have  duly  appreciated 
her  rare  talents,  for  he  took  her  to  his  house,  and  instructed  her  in 
history,  mythology,  versification,  languages,  and  declamation.  In 
her  sixteenth  year,  she  united  herself  to  the  excellent  tenor-singer, 
Sunike,  in  Berlin,  and  both  were  engaged,  first  at  the  Prince'k 
Tbeatre»  at  lialnta,  then  at  Bonn.   There  she  waa  undoubtedly 
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prima  donna.  In  the  year  1792,  they  were  invited  to  Amstordam, 
where  the  new  German  theatre  opened  for  the  first  time,  (Xovum- 
ber  11th.,  1793,)  with  Kotxelme's  dtama,  '^Tbe  Indians  in  England.** 
She  performed  the  part  of  Garii,  and  the  audience  was  enraptured. 
The  French  Revohitionary  war,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Holland: 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  German  theatre.  Mrs.  Eunikc,  therefore 
left  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Frankftirt-on-the-Maine,  in  October, 
1794.  There  her  talent  for  pantomime  was  awalcened  by  the  cele- 
brated painter,  PfaiT.  He  showed  her,  among  others,  Rchberg*.* 
plates  of  the  attitudes  of  Lady  Hamilton;  also  some  drawings  ol 
VVilUam  Fischbein,  a  German,  in  ^saples.  After  these  modeU  she 
studied  the  art  of  pantomime;  but  she  spent  twelve  years  in  prac- 
tising, before  she  ventured  on  a  public  exhibition.  It  Is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  Hendei-Schlitz  lias  much  enlarged  and 
elevated  this  art. 

This  lady  was  the  wife  of  no  less  than  four  husbands,  the  last 
having  been  Mr.  SchUtz,  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Universi^ 
at  Halle,  which  being  closed  by  Napoleon,  Professor  SchUtz  ex- 
changed the  academical  course  for  the  theatrical  profession,  and 
acquired,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  an  honourable  place  among 
the  German  dramatic  artists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SchUti  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  but  visited  also 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 
In  the  summer  of  1819,  they  went  to  Paris,  where  the  pantomimic 
talent  of  Mrs.  S.  was  acknowledged  in  the  most  select  circles  hj 
competent  judges.  They  settled  afterwards  in  Halle,  where  Mr.  S. 
was  again  engaged  as  professor.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that 
Mrs.  Hendel-Schutz»  as  a  pautomimic  artist,  stands  imrivaUed  in 
Germany. 

HENRIETTA  OF  EKOLAND, 

Daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  married,  in  1661,  Philip 

of  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; 
bat  this  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  However  she  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  king,  who  often  joined  in  the  brilliant  assembly 
of  rank  and  genius  which  she  collected  around  her.  She  also  had 
mnch  influence  over  her  brother,  Charles  the  Second ;  and  nego- 
tiated an  important  treaty  with  England  against  Holland,  wilich  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  had  long  solicited  in  vain. 

This  princess  died  at  St.  Cloud,  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  There  were  some  suspicions  that  she  was  poisoned.  She  was 
universally  regretted;  her  sweetness  of  manners,  and  her  grace  and 
beauty,  rendering  her  a  great  favourite.  Bossuet  pronounced  her 
funeral  oration. 

HENTZ,  CAROLINE  LEE, 

Was  bom  in  Lancastei:,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  Her 
father  was  General  John  Whiting,  of  the  army.  Her  two  brothers 
were  also  officers  in  the  army,  and  one  of  them,  General  Heuiy 
Wliiting,  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Taylor,  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Kiss  Whiting  began  to  write  when  very  young;  and  beibieshe  had 
completed  her  twelfth  year,  she  had  composed  a  poem,  a  novel,  and 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  full  of  impassioned  scenes  and  romantio 
suiiatioiis. 
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Upon  her  marriage,  she  removed  to  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina; 
in  its  University,  her  husband,  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentz,  was  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  place,  they  took 
charge  of  a  floarishltig  iaauAe  academy  near  Cincinnati,  Oliio.  In 
1834,  they  went  to  reside  near  Florence,  Alabama,  at  a  place  they 
called  Locust  Dell,  where  they  taught  for  several  years.  Stronger 
inducements  led  them  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  the  seat  of  the  Uui- 
▼ersity,  where  they  spent  two  years.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hentz,  removed 
to  Taskegee  with  his  family,  and  at  present  they  are  residing  in 
Columbus,  Geurgfa,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahooche. 

The  hrst  work  which  Mrs.  Hentz  published,  was  her  drama  "De 
Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,"  for  which  she  obtained  the  prize  of 
five  hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal,  offered  In  Philadelphia  for 
the  best  original  tragedy.  Several  of  our  most  eminent  writers 
were  competitors  for  the  prize,  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hentz  by  a  com- 
mittee of  distingulshei  literary  gentlemen.  She  has  also  written 
two  other  tragedies,  **Lamorah,  or  the  Western  WUd,**  which  was 
acted  at  Cincinnati,  and  "Constance  of  Werdenberg ;"  both  of  these 
are  still  unpublished.  Many  of  her  minor  poems  show  great  sweetness 
and  facility,  as  well  as  warmth  and  earnestness.  Indeed  poetry 
seems  to  he  the  natural  language  of  her  heart,  when  stirred  by 
emotions  or  affections. 

Mrs.  Hentz  is  most  widely  known  by  her  popular  prose  talcs  and 
oovellettes,  which  have  appeared  in  different  Atnericau  peritxlicals. 
"Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Bag"  and  "The  Mob  Cap,"  which  obtained  a 
priwt  of  two  hundred  dollars,  have  heen  almost  universally  read. 
Some  of  her  other  stories  are,  "Aunt  Mercy,*'  "The  Blind  Girl," 
"The  Pedlar,"  "The  Village  ^them*'*  and  a  novel*  in  one  volume, 
called  "Lovell's  Folly." 

As  an  instructress,  she  has  heen  eminently  snccessf^ii,  especially 
in  that  most  important  qualification,  the  power  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  those  under  her  care,  and  of  obtaining  a 
personal  intiuence  over  them,  which  remains  and  acts  upon  them 
for  good,  long  aft^r  they  are  withdrawn  from  her  presence.  Many 
a  young  man,  as  well  as  woman,  who  has  been  thrown  into  her 
society,  will  look  back  upon  his  intercourse  with  her  as  a  time 
when  his  mind  received  an  impulse  towards  the  noble  and  elevated, 
which  affected  his  whole  future  life. 

In  social  intercoorse^  Mrs.  Hants  Is  eaqr  and  dignified.  Her 
appearance  is  ezoeedioi^y  prepossessing,  and  her  conversational 
powers  are  fine. 

HERBERT,  MART,  OOUOTESS  OF  PEMBROKE, 

Married  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1576,  and  lived  In  the 
rdgns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  "Arcadia,"  from  being  dedicated  to  her, 
was  always  called  by  the  author  himself,  "The  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Arcadia.'*  A  great  encourager  of  letters,  and  a  oareflil 
cultivator  of  them  herself,  she  translated  a  tragedy  from  the  Frencli, 
called  "AnniuR,"  in  1595;  and  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  an 
exact  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre ;  and 
also  wrole  «A  Pastoral  Dialogue  In  Praise  of  Astnea."  She  died 
at  her  boose  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  September  25th.,  1601. 
Osbom,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  James,"  says,  "She 
was  that  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
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Arcadia/'  and  of  whom  he  had  no  other  advantaf^e  than  what 
he  received  from  the  partial  benevolence  of  fortune  in  making  hiiu 
a  man,  (which  yet  she  did,  in  some  judgments,  recompense  in 
beMtj,)  her  pen  being  nothing  short  of  his.  But.  lest  I  should 
seem  to  trespass  upon  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  world  her  epitaph, 
in  which  the  author  doth  manifest  himself  a  poet  in  ail  things  but 
untruth 

•'Underneath  this  sable  besne,  . 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 
Sydney's  sititcr,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Dm^!  ere  thou  hast  killed  anothert 
Fair,  and  f?ood,  and  wise  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

These  lines  were  written  by  Ben  Jonson. 

HER£SWITHA,  or  HEBESWYDA. 

Queen  Hereswitiia,  the  consort  of  Anna,  King  of  East  Anglca, 
has  been  called  "the  mother  of  many  saints,"  on  account  of  the 
holiness  of  her  offspring,  especially  of  her  daughters  Etliclburga, 
Sexburgea,  and  Etheldreda,  all  of  wbom  shine  as  stars  in  tbe  fir* 
mament  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.  In  accordance  with  a  custom 
prevalent  among  pious  ladies  of  that  time,  Hercswitha,  wlien  she 
lost  her  husband,  retired  into  a  monastery,  that  of  Cheilcs,  in  France, 
where  Aie  died;  this  was  tome  time  in  tbe  sevonth  century,  a 
distingnisbing  feature  of  which  was  religions  enthusiasm.  A  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty  prompted  many  of  the  royal  females  of  that 
period  to  vow  themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  they  were 
sometimes  married  to  the  occupants  of  thrones  with  tiie  stipaialion 
that  tbey  sbould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity;  and 
sncb  vows  as  these  were  oflcn  kept  through  a  long  series  of  trials 
and  persecutions,  sufficient  to  shake  the  constancy  of  any  mind 
which  did  not  rest  upon  a  high  and  holy  principle.  ''Whatever/' 
saya  Mrs.  Matthew  Hall,  in  ber  admirable  work  on  '^be  (^eent 
before  the  Conquest,"  may  be  onr  present  notions,  the  ascetic  be- 
haviour adopted  at  this  early  period  of  history  was  kwked  upon  as 
a  proof  of  every  Christian  virtue,  and  was  probably  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  licentiousness  of  paganism." 
The  perseverance  of  Etheldreda,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heres- 
,  witha,  in  her  vow  of  ehastity,  after  she  had  espoused  her  second 
husband,  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  gave  rise  to  many  national 
and  domestic  troubles.  She  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
right,  and  tberefore  we  cnnnot  blame  ber,  although  we  most  deplore 
ber  mistaken  Botione  of  woman's  dn^. 

HERITIKR,    MARIE   JEANNE    L',  DE  VILLAXDON 

Was  born  at  Taris,  in  1664,  daughter  of  Nicholas  I'Heriticr,  a 
Flench  poet,  flrom  wbom  she  inberited  a  talent  for  poetry.  Sbe  was 

also  esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  ber  manners,  and  tbe  dignity  of 
her  Sentiments.  The  academy  of  the  "Jeux  Floraux"  received  her 
as  a  member  in  1696,  and  that  of  tiie  Ricorrati,  in  Padua,  in  1697. 
Sbe  wrote  a  translation  in  verse  of  sixteen  of  Ovid's  Epistles ;  an 
Englisb  tale,  called  ^ta  Tour  Tenebrense '<Les  Caprices  de  Destin," 
another  novel ;  and  a  novel  in  verse,  called  "L'Avare  Puni with  a 
few  other  poems.  She  lived  a  single  life,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1734, 
aged  seventy. 
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HERON,  CECILIA* 

The  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  bom  in  1518,  and, 
with  her  sisters,  received  a  learned  education.  She  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  corresponded  with  Erasmus  in 
that  language.  Slic  was  married  very  early  in  life  to  Giiei  lierou, 
Esq.  Nothing  of  her  private  history  is  recorded. 

HERSCHEL,    CAROLINE  LUCRETIA, 

Sister,  and,  for  a  long  iime,  assistant  of  the  celehrated  astronomer* 
was  bom  at  Hanover,  on  the  IGth.  of  March,  1750.  She  is  herself 
distingnished  for  her  astronomical  researches,  and  particnlarly  tat 
the  construction  of  a  seienographical  globe,  in  relief,  of  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  But  it  was  for  her  brother,  Sir  William  Herschel, 
that  the  activity  of  her  mind  was  awakened.  From  the  first  com- 
menoemmit  of  his  astronomical  pursuits,  her  attendance  on  both  his 
daily  labours  and  nightly  watches  was  put  in  requisition ;  and  was 
found  so  useful,  that  on  his  removal  to  Datchet,  and  subsequently 
to  Slough — he  being  then  occupied  with  his  reviews  of  the  heavens 
and  other  researches — she  performed  the  whole  of  the  arduous  and 
important  duties  of  his  astronomical  assistant,  not  only  reading  the 
clocks  and  noting  down  all  the  observations  from  dictation  as  an 
aniunucnsis,  but  subsequently  executing  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
and  laborious  numerical  calculations  necessary  to  render  them  avail- 
able to  science,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others  relative  to  the 
various  object^j  of  theoretical  and  experimental  inquiry,  in  which 
during  his  long  and  active  career,  he  at  any  time  engaged.  For 
the  performance  of  these  duties,  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third 
was  pleased  to  place  her  In  the  receipt  of  a  salary  suflldent  fbr 
her  singularly  moderate  wants  and  retired  hahits. 

Arduous,  however,  as  these  occupations  must  appear,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  her  brother's  observations  were  always 
carried  on  (circumstances  permitting)  till  daybreak,  without  regard 
to  season,  and  indeed  chiefly  in  the  winter,  they  proved  InsnlDcient 
to  exhaust  her  activity.  In  their  intervals  she  found  time  both  for 
actual  astronomical  observations  of  her  own,  and  for  the  execution 
of  more  than  one  work  of  great  extent  and  utility. 

The  astronomical  worlcs  which  she  firand  leisure  to  complete  were 
—1st.  **A  Catalogue  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  Stars  observed 
by  Flamstead,"  but  which,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
framed  the  "British  Catalogue"  from  that  astronomer's  observations, 
are  not  therein  inserted.  2nd.  ^A  General  Index  of  Reference  to 
eveiy  Ohscnrvatlon  of  every  Star  inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue.*' 
These  works  were  published  together  in  one  volume  by  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  to  their  utility  in  subsequent  researches  Mr.  liaily,  in 
h'w  "Life  of  Flanisteed,*'  pp.  SHS,  390,  bears  ample  testimony.  She 
farther  completed  the  reduction  and  arrangement  as  a  **Zone  Cat« 
alogue"  of  all  the  nebulce  and  clusters  of  stars  observed  by  her 
brother  in  his  sweeps;  a  work  for  which  she  was  honoured  with 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  1828 ; 
which  Society  also  conferred  on  her  the  unusual  disthiction  of  electing 
her  an  honorary  member. 

On  her  brother's  death,  in  1822,  she  returned  to  Hanover,  which 
she  never  again  quitted,  passing  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  her 
lifi}  In  repose — enjoying  the  society  and  cherished  by  the  regard  of 
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ber  remaining  relatives  and  friends ;  gratified  by  the  occasional  visitf 
of  eminent  astronomera ;  and  hommred  with  many  marits  of  fkvonr 
and  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  the  crown 

prince,  and  liis  amiable  and  illustrious  consort. 

To  within  a  very  short  period  of  her  death  her  health  continued 
uninterrupted,  her  faculties  perfect,  and  her  memory  (especially  of 
the  Bcenes  and  circnmstanoes  of  ftMrmer  dB,ys)  remanutbly  clear  and 

distinct. 

In  1847,  she  celebrated  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
when  the  king  of  Hanover  sent  to  compliment  her   the  Prince  and 
Princess  Royal  visited  her;  and  the  latter  presented  her  with  » 
magnificent  arm-chair,  embroidered  by  herself;  and  the  King  at 
Prussia  sent  her  the  gold  medal  awaided  for  the  extension  of  the 
Sciences. 

Miss  Herscnel  died  at  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  January 
9th.,  1848,  croMrned  with  the  glory  which  woman's  genius  may  gain, 

working  in  the  way  Divine  Providence  appointed  her, — as  the  helper 
of  man.  Her  end  was  tranquil  and  free  from  suffering — a  simple 
cessation  of  life. 

HERVEY,    ELEANORA  LOUISA. 

Under  her  maiden  name  of  E.  L.  Montague,  this  lady  became  first 
known  to  the  reading  public  as  a  contributor  to  periodicals  and 
annuals  of  poems  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  tone  of  thought  and 
grace,  as  well  as  power  of  expression.  She  was  horn  in  1811,  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  the  daughter  of  George  Conway  Montague,  Esq., 
of  Lackhara  House,  Wilts;  the  town  of  her  birth  was  also  the 
native  place  of  her  mother.  In  1839,  Miss  Montague  produced  a 
dramatic  poem,  entitled,  *<The  Landgrave,^  which  although  deficient 
as  to  plot,  gave  evidence  of  her  fitness  to  take  and  maintain  a  place 
in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry.  In  1843,  she  married  the  well-known 
poet  and  critic,  who  for  some  years  edited  "The  Athenseum,"  Mr. 
T.  K.  Hervey.  Her  first  prose  work,  <*Margaret  Russell,  an  autobi- 
ography," was  published  anonymously,  but  its  great  merit  was  at 
once  recognised  and  acknowledged.  "The  Double  Claim,"  a  pathetic 
story  of  domestic  aft'ection,  followed  this;  then  came  "The  Juvenile 
Calendar ;  or  Zodiac  of  Flowers,"  a  delightful  Christmas  book  ;  and 
lastly,  '^e  Pathway  of  the  Fawn,"  a  beantifhl  tale,  with  an 
•  excellent  moral. 

The  name  of  E.  L.  Hervey  is  now  fain i liar  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  her  verses  fVequently 
appear  in  the  columns  of  **The  lUnstrated  News;"  th^are  always 
Tigorous,  oftentimes  extremely  pathetic,  charactenzed  oy  parity  of 
feeling  and  much  grace  of  expression. 

HEWITT,   MARY  E., 

Was  bom  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts ;  her  maiden  name  was  Moore. 
Her  mother,  left  early  a  widow,  removed  to  Boston,  where  Miss 
Moore  continued  to  live  until  her  marriage  with  Mr.  James  L. 
Hewitt,  when  she  changed  her  place  of  residence  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1845,  Mrs.  Hewitt  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  selected  from  her  contributions  to  the  various  periodicals, 
entifledt  ''Songs  of  onr  Land,  and  other  Poems.**  Many  of  these 
bad  appeared  and  attxacted  much  attentloBt  onder  the  signatore  of 
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**Jane."  These  verses  are  evidently  the  utterance  of  a  warm  and 
impafisioncd  heart,  and  strong  imagination.  The  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed gracefully  and  hannonioasly,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  truth 
and  originality.  In  1850,  Mrs.  Hewitt  edited  a  gift  book,  called 
"The  Gcni  of  the  Western  World ;"  and  the  "Memorial"  a  beautiful 
trit>ute  to  the  memoiy  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood. 

HETWOOD,  ELIZA» 

A  MOST  voluminous  fJ^male  writer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
In  London,  in  1693.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  early  education,  but 
only  of  her  works.  She  wrote  "The  Court  of  Armenia,"  "The  New 
Utopia,"  and  other  similar  romances.  The  looseness  of  these  works 
was  the  ostensible  reason  of  Pope  tor  putting  her  into  his  Dnnelad ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  some  private  provocation  was  the  real 
motive.  She  seemed  to  perceive  her  error;  and,  in  the  numerous 
volumes  she  published  afterwards,  she  preserved  more  purity  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment.  Her  later  writings  are,  **The  Female  Spec- 
tator," in  four  volumes,  "Epistles  for  the  Ladies,"  "Fortunate  Found- 
ling," "Adventures  of  Nature,"  "History  of  Betsey  Thoughtless,*' 
"Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jessamy,"  "Invisible  Spy,"  "Husband  and  Wife,** 
and  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "A  Present  for  a  Servant  Maid.'*  *She 
also  wrote  dramatic  jitoees,  bat  ttona  that  sncceeded.  She  died  ia 
1756,  aged  sixty-three. 

HILDA,  ST,, 

Princess  of  Scotland,  was  learned  in  Scripture,  and  composed 
many  religious  works.  She  strenuously  opposed  the  tonsure  of  the 
priests,  probably  supposing  it  a  heathenhui  custom.  She  hnllt  the 
convent  of  QL  ttoe,  of  which  she  became  abbess*  and  died  there 

flILDEGABDI8» 

A  FAMOUS  abbess  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  at  Spaahebn,  ia 

Germany,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  reformation, 

and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  see;  they  had  great  influence 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  She  lived  in  1146.  The  books  in 
which  these  prophecies  are  contained,  appear  to  have  been  written 
hj  a  lealous,  godly,  and  understanding  woman,  shocked  at  the 

crimes  which  she  saw  prevailing  around  her.  She  also  wrote  a 
poem  on  medicine,  and  a  book  of  Latin  poems.  Her  good  works 
aud  her  piety  were  long  remembered. 

HILL,   FRANCES  M., 

Deservedly  honoured  for  her  long  and  beneficiiil  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  female  education  in  Greece,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Her  father,  John  W.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  still  living,  is  a 
lawyer  of  high  repute,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  bar  in 
that  city.  Besides  Mrs.  Hill,  two  other  daughters  of  Mr.  Mulligan 
have  been  teachers  in  the  missionary  schools  at  Athens ;  the  father 
who  has  educated  his  children  so  wisely,  and  encouraged  them  to 
employ  their  talents  in  the  senrloe  of  God  and  humanity,  must  be 
worthy  of  the  exceeding  great  reward  he  is  etgoying  in  their  ex- 
tended usefulness  and  wonderful  success. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Mulligan  with  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
HiU,  seems  to  have  bem  one  of  those  unions  ordered  in  heaven 
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for  an  example  of  the  conjugal  happiness  Christians  may  enjoy  if 
suitably  mated,  while  by  their  united  taiih  and  labours,  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  daty  is  sunnonnted*  and  the  good  aeeomplished 
is  almost  Incredibio.  Bach  has  heen  the  mission  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 

Hill 

In  1831,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch  in  America,  to  assist  the  most  ancient  Eastern  Church  of 

Christ,  that  of  the  Greek.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  Rev.  John 
H.  llill  and  his  wife  were  sent  to  Athens,  to  found  and  su{ierintend 
such  seminaries  of  learning  and  Christian  morals  as  they  might 
find  practicable  and  useful.  Athens,  on  their  arrival,  presented  to 
them,  when  entering  within  its  crumbling  walls,  a  scene  of  desolatioQ 
such  as  inevitably  follows  in  the  Moody  train  of  war.  The  city 
was  one  mass  of  ruins,  over  and  among  which  these  missionary 
teachers  bad  then  to  pick  their  almost  pathless  way.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weelcs  they  began  to  gather  around  them  the  destitute 
half-clad  and  ignorant  daughteis  of  Greece,  although  many  of  these 
were  amon^  the  well-born,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  war,  which  had,  for  a  time,  levelled  all  classes.  Upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  was  devolved  the  momentona  task  of  moulding  the  new 
social  features  of  the  Greek  people  Juat  escaped  finom  Turkish  bon- 
dnpre,  and  soon  to  take  their  poeltion  among  the  eiviliaed  nationa 
of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Hill  immediately  commenced  her  school  for  girls,  in  which 
Mr.  Hill  has  always  been  her  coadjutor,  adviser,  and  what  Qod 
designed  the  husband  should  he  to  his  wifo,  her  protector  and 

lioad. 

Mr.  Hill  opened  a  school  for  Greek  boys  at  the  same  time;  it 
has  succeeded  and  done  much  good,  but  the  greatest  blessing  to 
Greece  has  been  the  school  for  girls.  Divine  Providence  is  thus 
surely  working  out,  through  the  special  influence  of  the  female  sex, 
a  wonderfhi  system  for  regenerating  the  Eastern  World.  That  such 
a  change  of  sentiment  should  occur  respecting  the  capacity  of  women 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  become  the  teachers  of  national  sehooia 
in  the  country  where,  until  twenty  years  ago,  all  learning  waa 
confined  to  the  other  sex,  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

We  might  describe,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hill  herself,  did  our 
apace  permit,  the  blessings  resulting  to  the  Greek  people  by  this 
mission,  and  the  great  popularity  it  e^joyis  might  tell  how  the 
rulers  of  that  land  pay  homage  to  the  moral  power  of  the  missionaries, 
and  consider  it  an  honour  that  Mrs.  HilTs  school  for  girls  is  in 
their  chief  city;  how  distingnlshed  foreigners  give  praise  to  her 
noble  deeds,  and  acknowledge  this  institution  as  the  chief  agent  of 
improvement  in  Athens;  how  the  whole  nation  looks  to  her  and 
her  husband  as  its  benefactors.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  great 
work  of  the  American  Mission  in  Greece  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  means  of  incalculable  and  unqualified  good  to  the  land  of 
Pericles  and  Aspasia ;  who  never,  in  their  proudest  triumphs,  enjoyed 
that  of  ruling  over  the  moral  sense  and  enlightened  conscience  of 
their  admirers. 

HILTBUDIS, 

Daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  was  born  in  the  year  728.  After 
the  d<'ath  of  her  father,  when  she  saw  that  her  brothers,  Pepin 
and  Carlmau,  treated  the  rest  of  the  family  with  great  cruelty,  bhe 
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fled  to  ber  annt,  tbe  IlnchoM  of  Bavaria,  which  tlito  she  assmnedy 
when  her  coiuin  Odillo^  enchanted  with  her  coonge  and  bean^, 

married  her. 

Five  years  afterwards,  Odillo  declared  war  against  the  Franks, 
but  fell,  badly  wounded,  a  prisoner  into  tbe  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Hiltmdis  disguised  herself  as  a  luiight,  and  followed  her  husband 
to  the  court  of  her  brothers,  where  she  arrived  just  in  time  to 
assist  at  the  Baptism  of  Charlemagne,  whom  she  presented  with 
costly  jewelfi.  She  was  recognised  by  her  brothers,  reconciled  to 
them»  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  ber  hnsband.  She  died  in  the 
year  7B9f  and  was  buried  In  Osterhofer,  by  the  side  of  OdlUo. 

HODSON,  MARGARET, 

By  birth  Miss  Holford,  is  very  favourably  known  as  a  poetess. 
Her  chief  work,  entitled  "Hai^garet  of  Anjou,"  is  a  poem  in  ten 
cantos,  in  which  the  story  of  this  unfortunate  Queen  is  eloqu(»ntly 
and  pmphically  told.  She  has  also  written  "Wallace,  or  the  Fliglit 
of  Falkirk,"  and  some  miscellaneous  verses.  Her  political  writings 
display  a  strong,  romantic,  -vigorous  genius,  lofty  and  daring  in  it.s 
fliirht,  and  essentially  Hrm  and  healthy  in  Its  constitution.  Like 
Miss  Baillie,  she  finds  that  simplicity  is  the  truest  strength ;  and 
she  never  exhibits  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  rhapsodical  or 
&»entimuntal.  Her  stories  are  skilfully  conducted,  and  like  a  thread 
of  gold  is  the  ylvid  interest  which  runs  through  them  firom  tiie 
tir8t  to  the  last. 

HOFLAND,  BARBARA, 

Was  bom  in  1770,  at  Sheffield,  where  her  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Wreaks,  was  an  extensive  manufacturer.  In  1796,  Miss  Wreaks 
married  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hooie,  a  young  man  connected  with  a 
laige  mercantile  house  In  Sheflleld ;  but  he  died  in  two  years  after 
their  marriage,  leaving  her  with  an  infant  son  only  four  months  old ; 
and  soon  after,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  property.  Mrs.  Hooie, 
in  1805,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  proceeds  of  which 
she  established  herself  in  a  sroail  school,  at  Harrogate,  where  she 
continued  to  write,  but  principally  in  prose.  In  1808,  Mrs.  Hooie 
married  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Holland,  a  landscape-painter,  and  went  with 
him  to  London.  She  still  pursued  her  writing  with,  great  zeal,  and 
in  1812  published  five  works. 

In  1883  she  lost  her  son  by  Mr.  Hooie ;  and  her  husband  died 
in  1843.  She  liad  continued  to  write  till  this  time,  but  her  health 
now  failed,  and  she  expired  the  following  year,  1844,  aged  seventy- 
lour.  Her  principal  works  are,  "The  Clergyman's  Widow,"  "The 
Daughter-in-Law,**  '•Emily,"  ^The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  *«Beatiioe,'* 
"Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What?"  "Captives  in  India,"  ••The 
Unloved  One,"  "Daniel  Dennison,"  &c.  &c.  All  her  productions  are 
moral  and  instructive;  she  was  earnest  in  her  purpose  of. doing 
good.  And  she  has  done  much  service  to  the  cause  of  improvement, 
though  her  works  arc  not  of  that  high  Older  of  genius  which  keeps 
its  place  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  because  its  productions  minor 
life  and  not  manners. 

HOHENHAUSEB,  PHILIPPINE  AHALIE  ELISE  VON, 

BouN  1790,  daughter  of  the  Westplialian  General  von  Ochs,  was 
married,  iu  1810,  to  Leopold,  Baron  von  Hohenlianser.  In  1818, 
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she  wrote  her  tirst  work,  "Spring  Flowers;"  in  1819,  she  published 
<«H inden  and  !te  Ticinity in  1820,  «*Natuie,  Art,  and  Life,"  and 
"Recollections  of  Travels and  afterwards  several  other  novels  and 
tales,  and  a  translation  of  Byron's  "Corsair."  In  1833,  she  lost  a 
promising  son,  who  was  then  a  student  at  the  university  of  Bonn. 
A  peculiar  monomania  induced  him  to  commit  suicide.  This  unhappy 
event  induced  his  parents  to  write  a  worlt.  entitled  *K/lkarles  von 

H  in  which  much  wise  counsel  is  given  to  parents*  guardians, 

and  instructors. 

HOHENHEIM»  FRANCISCA,  COUNTESS  TON, 

Born  in  1748,  atAdelniansfelden,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Bcrnardin. 
She  niarried,  when  quite  a  cliild,  the  old  and  disagreonMe  lord  of 
Laiibruin.  She  became  alterwards  acquainted  with  Charles  Eugene, 
DakG  of  Wurtemberg,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  him.  She  was  subsequently  divorced  from 
her  first  husband,  and  married  to  the  Duke  in  MorfCMnatic  murriage. 
She  became  a  blcs>li)g  to  the  ducliy  of  Wurtembcry;,  by  the  liappy 
intiuence  she  exercised  over  her  otherwise  harsh  and  cruel  husband. 
She  was  the  foundress  of  numerous  charitable  institutiona.  After 
the  death  of  her  husl>and,  she  withdrew  to  Kirchheim,  where  she 
died,  in  1811. 

HOOPER,  LUCY, 

Was  born  in  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts,  in  1816.    When  she 
was  about  hfteen,  the  death  of  her  father  caused  the  removal  of 
the  fhmily  to  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  that 
city  she  began  to  write  and  publish  poems,  under  the  initials  of 
L,  H.    In  1840,  she  published  an  "Essay  on  Domestic  Happiness," 
and  a  work  entitled  "Scenes  from  Real  Life.*'    She  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  work  entitled  "The  Poetry  of  Flowers,"  during  the 
time  of  her  last  sickness:  the  book  was  published  after  her  decease* 
which  occurred  in  August,  1841.    The  following  year  one  of  her 
friends  collected  and  arranged  the  "Literary  Remains  of  Miss  Hooper," 
which  were  published,  with  an  atiectionate  tribute  to  her  genius 
and  the  excellence  of  her  private  life.  Another  blographeir  remarks : 
"There  have  been  in  our  literary  history  few  more  interesting  cha- 
racters than  Lucy  Hooper.    She  died  at  an  early  age,  but  not  until 
her  acquaintances  had  seen  developed  in  her  a  nature  that  was  all 
truth  and  gentleness,  nor  until  the  world  had  recognised  in  her 
writings  the  signs  of  a  rare  and  delicate  genius,  that  wrought  in 
modesty,  but  in  repose,  in  the  garden  of  the  affections  and  In  the 
light  of  religiou." 

HOPKINS*   LOUISA  PATSON, 

Davohtbr  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Payson,  distinguished  for  his  learning 

and  piety,  and  wife  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  professor  in  Williams 
College,  Massachusetts,  has  written  a  number  of  works  for  the 
young,  which  are  greatly  valued  for  their  excellent  mode  of  illus" 
Crating  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  Among  her  books  published 
previously  to  her  marriage,  was  "The  Pastor's  Daughter,"  which 
gave  its  author  a  h'v^h  reputation  for  talents  as  well  as  religious 
aeal  Her  latest  work  is,  "The  Guiding  Star;  or  the  Bible  (^xi'" 
Message,"  a  sequel  to  "Henry  Langdon,  or.  What  was  I  made  for?** 
published  ia  1846.  These  two  books  containr  well  arranged  and 
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clearly  set  finth,  inch  evidences  of  the  troth  of  God's  rerealed 

Word,  as  must  make  the  Bible  History  interesting  to  the  youngest 
child  who  can  read  it,  and  furnii^h  to  the  mother  a  manual  for 
the  edification  of  her  own  nuDd,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  in- 
structing her  flunily.  Mrs.  Hopkins  should  hold  a  high  rank  among 
Christian  writers. 

HOPTON,  SUSANNA, 

A  ULDT  of  Staffordshire,  who  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
afterwards  retnrricd  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  died  at  Hereford, 
in  1709,  aged  eighty-two.  She  married  Richard  Hopton,  one  of  the 
WeUh  judges.  She  wrote  "Daily  Devotions,"  "iiexameron,  or  Medi> 
tations  on  the  Six  Days  of  the  Cieation»''  and  also  oorreded  the 
devotions  in  the  ancient  way  of  offices,  published  by  her  friend 
Dr.  Hicke.s,  8he  was  a  very  charitable  woman,  and  was  noted  for 
her  excessive  severity  in  performing  her  religious  duties. 

HORSFOBD,    MABT  GABDINSR, 

Was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1824^  Her  Ihther,  Samuel  S. 
Gardiner,  soon  after  removed  to  the  family  mansion  on  Shelter 
Island,  where  her  mother's  ancestors  had  resided.  Here,  in  this 
secluded  and  beautiful  place,  Miss  Gardiner  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  her  youth,  books  and  nature  her  chief  companions.  She 
soon  became,  from  a  reader  of  poetry,  a  writer ;  her  father's  library 
was  her  best  means  of  education,  although  she  had  other  good  in- 
structors. In  1840  she  was  placed  in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary, 
where  she  continued  three  years  with  great  advantage.  Soon  after- 
wards she  began  her  contributions,  by  request,  to  the  Knickerbocker  t 
and  also  wrote  for  the  Lady's  Book,  and  other  periodicals.  In  1847 
Miss  Gardiner  was  married  to  Ebon  Norton  Horsford,  Rumford 
Professor  in  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge.  Since  her  marriage 
Mrs.  Horslbrd  has  written  some  of  her  most  beautifhl  poetry.  There 
is  aa  exquisite  delicacy  of  fancy,  united  with  power  of  tnought  in 
her  verses,  that  is  rarely  equalled  by  those  who  have  established 
their  fame. 

HORTENSE  DE  BEAUHARNOIS  BONAPABTE. 
EX-QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND, 

Was  bom  in  1783,  daughter  of  the  Yicomte  Alexandre  dc  Beau- 
hamois  and  Josephine,  sulMequently  Empress  of  France.  The  vicomte 

married  at  an  early  age;  his  dissipated  habiLs  and  unjustifiable 
conduct  obliged  his  wife  to  separate  liersclf  from  him  for  a  time; 
during  this  period,  the  education  and  charge  of  her  children  devolved 
solely  upon  her.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  married  pair 
seem  to  have  afterwards  lived  in  the  utmost  domestic  peace  and 
happiness. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  vicomte  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  existing  powers,  and  aftnr  widergoing  a 
sad  imprisonment,  ^vas  executed  by  the  guillotine,  July  24th,  1794. 
The  childish  days  of  Hortense  were  thus  clouded  by  severe  uftlictions. 
It  would  be  supertiuous  to  detail  the  well-known  circumstances  of 
Josephinc^s  marriage  with  General  Bonaparte,  who,  in  his  rapid 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  bore  with  him  to  the  highest  worldly 
fiplendonrs  the  fiuuily  de  Beauhaniois,  Hortense  received  a  brilliant 
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education ;  and,  bol^h  flnom  her  ebarms  and  position  in  lii^  was  one 

of  the  most  admired  women  in  Paris,  iler  marriage  wivs  not  one 
of  her  choice;  Napoleon  obliged  her  to  give  her  hand  to  his  brother 
Louis.  This  match  took  place  on  the  4th.  of  January,  1802;  and 
never  was  a  wedding  more  gloomy !  Louis  was  an  honourable,  an 
amiable,  a  cultivated  man ;  Hortense,  one  of  ttie  most  Ikadnating 
women ;  yet  botli  were  avene  to  the  union.  Neitlier  could  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  other. 

In  1806,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Holland  by  Napoleon ; 
but  Louis  cared  little  for  the  show  and  state  of  royalty,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  discontent,  having  abdicated  his  nominal  sovereignty 
in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Napoleon  Charks,  he  appointed  his 
wife  Uortense  regent.  She  had  left  him,  and  gone  to  roris  to 
eigoY  the  pleasures  of  the  court  circle. 

After  Holland  was  incorporated  with  France,  Hortense  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  title  of  queen,  and  was  usually  styled  Countess 
of  St.  Leu ;  yet  she  was  recognised  as  the  Ex-queen  of  Holland  by 
many  of  the  French  writers  of  that  time;  she  bore  her  reverses 
better  than  her  exaltation ;  was  an  afltetionate  mother,  and  a  devoted 
daughter;  for  many  of  her  errors,  the  peculiar  circumstances  In 
which  she  was  placed,  are  a  palliation,  if  not  an  excuse. 

She  had  a  talent  for  making  occasional  poems  for  society.  Her 
romances,  for  which  she  also  composed  the  music,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  Ibrm}  some  of  these  obtained  great  popularity. 
She  died  in  1847. 

Hortense  had  tlirce  children — the  above-mentioned  Napoleon 
Charles,  who  died  in  childhood;  Napoleon  Louis,  who  was  killed 
at  an  insurrection  at  Romagna  In  1882;  and  Charles  Louis  Napo- 
leon, now  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  career  has  been  one  olf 
extiaordinaiy  vicissitude. 

HOUDBTOT,  SOPHIE  DB  LA  BBICHE,  COUNTBSS  D', 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1790.  Her  ikthcr  was  an  officer  of  the 
government;  and  she  married  the  Count  d*Hondetot  in  1748.  This 
lady  was  the  friend  of  St.  Lambert*  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 

Kuusscau  and  Marmontel. 

The  power  by  which  Madame  d'Houdetot  captivated  the  gay, 
handsome,  dissipated  St.  Lambert,  or  Itlndled  the  imagination  of 

Rousseau,  was  not  that  of  beauty.  Her  foce  was  plain,  and  slightly 
marked  with  the  small-pox ;  her  eyes  were  Jiot  good ;  she  was 
extremely  short-sighted,  which  made  her  often  api)ear  ungraceful; 
she  was  small  in  person,  and,  but  for  her  warm  Icindness  of  heart 
and  cheerful  sunshine  of  spirit,  would  have  been  quite  overlooked 
in  the  world.  To  her  singular  power  of  charming,  Madame  d'Houdetot 
added  talents  of  no  common  order,  though  never  much  cultivated. 
She  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  wit;  but  every  thing  **par  la  arace 
dt  J}Uu,"  However,  all  these  gifts,  and  her  benevolence  of  her 
nature,  will  not  make  amends  for  her  bad  morals.  She  died  in  1813, 
aged  eighty-three.  Her  poems  were  only  published  as  fugitive 
pieces. 

HOWARD,   ANNE,   VISCOUNTESS  IRWIN, 

Was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  CarlLsle,  and  married  first  the  Vis- 
fionnt  Irwin,  and  afterwards  Colonel*  Douglas.  She  was  a  poetess, 
and  wrote  in  a  voiy  spirited  style.  She  died  in  1760.  The  best 
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known  of  her  poems  is  the  one  in  reply  to  Pope*s  sarcastic  reflac* 
Uons  on  the  sex,  in  his  **Ciiaracters  of  Women.'* 

HOWARD,  CATHARINE 

Fifth  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  England,  was  daughter  of 
Lord  Edmund  Howard  and  Joyce,  his  wife.  This  marriage  proved 
pTC|)udicial  to  the  Reformation,  as  Catharine  was  no  friend  to  tho 
Protestants.  She  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  king,  that  he 
gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  with  her. 
But  the  next  day,  Archbishop  Cranmer  came  to  him  with  information 
that  the  queen  was  unfaithful  ,to  him.  Henry  would  not  at  first 
believe  this;  and  on  Catharine's  guilt  being  clearly  proved,  he 
wept.  She  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  Tower-hitI,  in 
1542,  aboat  seventeen  months  after  her  marriage.  Catharine  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  not  imiocent  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
having  been  seduced  by  a  retainer  of  her  aunt's,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  at  her  parents'  death, 
when  she  was  only  fourteen ;  but  persisted  in  asserting  her  fidelity 
to  the  king  since  their  marriage,  she  was  jonng  and  beantiAil  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

HOWITT,  MARY, 

Is  by  her  mother's  side  directly  descended  (torn  Mr.  William 
Wood,  the  Irish  patentee,  on  account  of  whose  half-pence  issued 
under  a  contract  from  the  government  of  George  the  Second,  Dean 
Swift  raised  so  much  disturbance  with  his  "Drapier's  Letters."  His 
son,  Charles  Wood,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  who  became 
assay-master  in  Ireland,  was  the  first  introducer  of  platinum  into 
Europe.  By  lier  iSither's  side  she  is  of  an  old  race  of  Quakers, 
many  of  her  ancestors  having  suffered  imprisonment  and  spoliation 
of  property  in  the  early  times  when  that  people  produced  martyrs. 
Her  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  old  paternal  mansion 
in  Stafibrdshire,  whence  she  was  married  in  1821  to  William  Howitt, 
a  man  of  congenial  tastes.  Of  herself  she  relates — ''My  childhood 
was  hapi)y  in  many  respects.  It  was  so,  indeed,  as  far  as  physical 
health  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  country,  of  which  I  had 
an  intense  relish,  and  the  companionship  of  a  dearly  beloved  sister 
went — but  oht  there  was  such  a  cloud  over  all  f^om  the  extreme 
severity  of  so-called  religious  education,  it  almost  made  cowards 
and  hypocrites  of  us,  and  made  us  feel  that  if  this  were  religion, 
it  was  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  hated.  My  childhood  had  com- 
pletely two  phases — one  as  dark  as  night — one  as  bright  as  day — 
the  bright  one  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  "My  own  Story,' 
which  is  the  true  picture  of  this  cheerful  side  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  my  lif^.  Wo  studied  poetry,  botany  and  flower-painting,  and  as 
cliiidren  wrote  poetry.  These  pursuits  were  almost  out  of  the  pale 
of  permitted  Quaker  pleasures,  but  we  pursued  them  with  a  perfect 
passion — doing  in  secret  that  which  we  dared  not  do  openly ;  such 
as  reading  Shakspere,  translations  of  the  classics,  the  elder  novelists 
—and  in  fact,  laying  the  libraries  of  half  the  little  town  where  we 
lived  muli  r  contribution. 

"We  studied  French  and  chemistry  at  this  time,  and  enabled 
ourselves  to  read  Latin,  storing  our  minds  with  a  whole  mass  of 
heterogeneous  knowledge.  TUs  was  good  as  Ar  M  it  went— but 
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there  wanted  a  directing  mind,  a  good  aomid  teaeheiy  and  I  now 

deplore  over  the  aeerccy,  the  siibterftige,  the  fear  under  which  this 

ill -digested,  ill-arranged  knowledge  was  gained.  On  my  marriage, 
of  course,  a  new  life  began.  The  world  of  literature  was  opened 
to  me,  and  a  companion  was-  by  my  side  able  and  willing  to  direct 
and  aflBiflt" 

Soon  after  the  marringe  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howltt,  they  published, 
jointly,  two  volumes  of  poems,  which  met  with  so  much  success, 
that  they  were  rapidly  followed  by  a  variety  of  other  works,  in 
prose  and  yene.  Partly  to  perfect  themselves  In  the  German  language, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  a  better 
education  than  theyt could  obtain  in  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilowitt, 
about  the  year  1835,  repaired  to  Germany,  where  they  remained 
three  years,  travelling  extensively,  and  acqnainting  themselves  with 
the  country,  its  literature,  and  its  people ;  and  pursuing,  at  the  same 
time,  their  literarj'  labours.  Here  Mrs.  Ilowitt  first  met  \Yith  the 
works  of  Frederika  Bremer,  which  delighted  her  so  much,  tliat  she 
determined  to  introduce  them  to  the  English  public  by  translation. 
For  this  purpose,  she  acquired  the  Swedish  language,  to  enable  her 
to  give  them  from  the  original ;  Miss  Bremer's  later  works  having  all 
been  translated  from  the  manuscripts.  Her  acquaintance  with  the 
Swedish  language  induced  her  to  acquire  its  kindred  tongue,  the 
l>anlsh,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  German,  she  has  Cranshtted 
numerous  works. 

Mrs.  Howitt's  marriage  has  been  one  of  singular  happiness,  and 
is  blessed  with  children  of  great  promise.  In  her  literary  pursuits, 
she  possesses  the  sympathy  and  good  offices  of  her  hnsband,  himself 
an  extensive  and  popular  writer,  and  in  many  of  her  translations 
she  has  been  assisted  by  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  talents, 
worth,  and  industry,  like  Mrs.  Howitt's,  should,  through  unmerited 
misfortune,  have  been  striped  of  all  sabstantlal  reward,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  she  might  naturally  have  looked  Ibr  some  relaxation  of  her 
labours.  Mr.  Ilowitt  having  embarked  as  partner  in  the  "People's 
Journal,"  was,  in  a  short  time,  held  responsible,  by  its  failure,  for 
debts  to  a  large  amount.  His  financial  ruin  was  the  consequence; 
the  copy-rights  even  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  works— the  hsra-won 
results  of  years  of  labour — were  sacrificed,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  begin  tiie  world  anew.  That  their  renewed  exertions  have  met 
with  such  happy  success  as  to  warrant  a  hope  of  the  retrieval  of 
their  fortunes,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  we  trust,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  such  exertions,  based  upon  ttie 
honest  character  and  good  reputation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
will  be  justly  estimated,  and  meet  with  the  reward  they  merit. 

Mrs.  Howitt*s  first  prose  work  was  ••Wood  Leighton,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, which  was  cxceedlnpjly  popular.  She  next  wrote  for  children 
the  following  works, — "Tales  in  Verse,"  "Tales  in  Prose,"  "Sketches 
of  Natural  History,'*  "Birds  and  Flowers,"  "Hymns  and  Fireside 
Verses  ;'*  and  also  a  series  of  books,  which  arc  very  popular,  called 
"Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children," — of  these  there  are, 
"Strive  and  Thrive,"  "Hope  on,  Hope  Ever,"  "Sowing  and  Reaping," 
"Alice  Franklin,"  "Who  shall  be  Greatest!"  "Which  is  the  Wiser?** 
"Little  Corn,  much  Care,"  "Work  and  Ways,"  "Love  and  Money," 
**Thc  Two  Apprentices,**  and  •*My  Own  Story.**  Afler  the  publication 
of  these,  Mrs.  Ilowitt  wrote  "The  History  of  Mary  Lecson,"  "The 
Children's  Year,"  and  "Our  Cousins  in  Ohio."  She  published,  aboul 
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1835,  her  largest  poetical  work,  ••The  Seven  Temptations."  She  also 
edited  for  three  years,  "The  Dniwing-Room  Scrap-Book,"  furnishing 
for  that  work  a  large  mass  of  poetry.  About  1848,  she  collected 
her  fugitive  poems  in  a  volume,  entitled  "Ballads,  and  other  Poems." 

Mis.  Hewitt  has  also  written  Meuunrs,  in  the  very  kindest  spirit, 
of  several  Americans ;  those  of  Miss  Cushxnail  and  Mrs.  Mowatt 
have  been  partly  used  in  this  work. 

••The  Seven  Temptations,"  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  Mrs. 
Howitt's  poetical  works,  represents  a  series  of  efforts,  by  the  im- 
personation of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  seduce  human  souls  to  his 
power.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  of  her  works,  we  may  see  how 
earnestly  the  writer  sought  to  do  good.  Bi^  her  Ballads  are  the 
best  exponents  of  Ifn.  Howitt^s  genins.  In  fiieBe  she  is  nnrivalled, 
except,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  modem  times.  The  play  of 
her  warm,  rich  fancy,  is  like  sunlight  on  icicles,  giving  the  glow 
and  glory  of  its  own  hues  to  any  object,  no  matter  how  cold  or 
colourless,  it  touches.  Who  ever  read  her  "Midsummer  legend,'* 
without  b^eving  in  fairies?  This  union  of  the  tenderest  human 
sympathies  with  the  highest  poetic  faculty — that  of  creative  fancy 
— is  remarkable  in  some  of  her  smaller  poems.  She  has  faith  in 
human  progress,  and  the  love  which  makes  her  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  field  of  refbrm.  All  her  productions  manifbst  ••that  love  of 
Christ,  of  the  poor,  and  of  little  children,  which  always  was,  and 
will  be,  a  ruling  sentiment  of  her  soul."  She  gains  the  loving  ad- 
miration and  esteem  of  her  readers,  and  is  as  popular  in  America 
an  in  her  own  England.  Mrs.  Hewitt  resides  In  Laodxnu 

HROSWITHA, 

(Helena  V.  Rossen,)  a  nun  of  the  Benedictine  order,  was  bom 
in  Saxony,  and  died  at  Gandershein,  in  984.  She  is  known  as  a 
religious  poetess  through  her  ••ComsBdia  S&crm  YL,"  edited  by 
Schunfleisch.  These  plays  were  written  by  her  to  suppress  the 
reading  of  Terence,  then  a  very  popular  author  among  the  literary 
clergy  of  the  age.  She  also  composed  a  poetic  narrative  of  the 
deeds  performed  by  Otho  the  Great,  to  whom  she  was  related,  and 
a  number  of  elqples.  She  wrote  altogether  in  Latin.  Her  works 
were  printed  In  Ifnrembog,  in  1601. 

HUBER,  MARY 

A  VOLUMINOUS  author,  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1710.  The  man* 
ner  of  ber  education  is  not  particularly  known.  Her  principal  works 
are,  ••Le  monde  fou,  pr^fer^  au  monde  sage;"  "Lc  Syst^me  des 
Th^loglans  Anciens  et  Modernes,  sur  I'ctat  des  ames  s^par^  des 
corps ;"  "Suite  du  meme  ouvrage,  servant  de  r^ponse  k  M.  Ruchat 
••Beduction  du  Spe<^ateur  Anglais.*'  This  was  an  abridgment  of 
the  •'Spectator,"  but  did  not  succeed.  ••Lettres  sur  la  Religions 
essentielle  h.  I'homme."  Mary  Huber  was  a  Protestant,  and  this 
latter  work  in  particular  was  attacked  by  the  divines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  She  bad  wit  and  knowledge,  but  was  some- 
times coarse  In  her  expressions.  She  died  at  lorons,  In  Stance,  In 
1768. 

HUBER,  THERESA, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Heync,  was  married  to 
Louis  Ferdinand  Huber,  son  of  Michael  Uuber,  proXcbsor  at  Leipsic. 
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She  was  bom  in  1764^  at  65ttingen,  and  was  a  pc^nlar  Qermaii 

noYelii>t.  During  her  husband's  life,  she  published  several  novelg 
nnder  his  name.  She  also  edited  for  some  time  the  MorgenblatL 
&hQ  died  a  few  years  since. 

HUGHS,  MART, 

Formerly  Robson,  was  bom  in  Ncwcastle-upon-Tync.  She  mar- 
ited  If  r.  ThomaB  Hughs,  a  nathre  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  Within 

the  year  after  their  marriage,  1818,  they  emigrated  to  America, 
and  almost  immediately  on  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Hughs,  with  the 
active  and  efficient  assistance  of  her  husband,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  well-known  philanthropiBt  John  Vaaghan,  Esq.,  commenoed 
a  school  for  yonng  ladies  in  rhiladelphia,  and  it  is  belieTed  ftnr 
undertakings  ever  rose  more  rapidly  into  popularity,  as  many  of 
the  mothers  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  most  distinguished 
ikmilies  in  the  city,  can  testity.  After  having  continued  their  es- 
tablishment in  the  some  honse  in  which  it  was  commenced,  ftir 
twenty-one  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughs  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  to  which  they  retired. 
Before  leaving  England  Mrs.  Hughs  had  written  a  number  of  juvenile 
boolcs  of  mnch  merit— ^Annt  Mary's  Tales «*Oniaments  Discorered  ;** 
''Stories  for  Children;"  "Metamorphosis;"  and  •^The  Alchemist.*' 
On  reaching  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Hughs  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  her  books  had  been  republished 
there,  and  were  very  popular.  These  works  were  her  letters  of 
introduction,  and  thus  her  success  in  her  school  was  secured.  Mrs. 
Hughs  has  contributed  to  several  American  periodicals,  and  written 
**Emma  Mortimer;"  "The  two  Schools;"  **Juiia  Onuond;"  "Buds 
and  Blossoms;"  and  "The  Ivy  Wreath." 

HUKTLA 

Was  a  noble  Gothic  woman,  taken  in  battle  by  the  Romans,  and 
given  in  marriage  to  Bonosns,  an  officer  of  that  people,  who  after- 
wards, by  an  act  of  usurpation,  became  for  a  time  Emperor  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain;  being,  however,  eventually  defeated  by  the 
forces  sent  against  him,  he  hanged  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hmds  of  tiie  conqueror,  Probns,  by  whom  not  only  was  the  life  of 
Hnnila  spared,  but  on  account  of  her  virtue  and  beauty,  an  annual 
pension  from  the  imperial  coffers  was  settled  upon  her,  and  the 
sons  she  had  borne  to  Bonosus  were  suffered  to  enjoy  their  patri- 
monial estate. 

HUNTER,  ANNE, 

Wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  colobrated  surgeon,  was  a  sister  of 
Sir  Everard  Home.  She  was  born  in  1742,  and  was  remarkable  for 
her  literary  attainments.  Intimately  connected  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Mrs.  Delany,  etc.,  Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  memlier  of  the  learned 
coterie  of  ladies  who  composed  that  celebrated  society.  She  excelled 
In  lyric  poetry.  Several  of  her  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn, 
and  greatly  admired.  Her  productions  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  Tolume,  previons  to  her  decease.  She  died  In  1821,  macb 
lamented,  for  her  virtoes  as  well  as  her  talents  had  greatly  endeared 
licr  to  her  firieods. 
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HUNTINGDON,    SICLINA,   COUNTESS  OF, 

"Was  Dom  in  1707.  She  was  one  of  tliree  daughters  and  co-heirs 
of  Washington  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers;  the  other  two  being  Lady 
Kilroorey  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Nightingale.  SeUna,  the  second 
daughter,  married,  in  1728,  Theophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  whom  she  lived  very  happily  till  his  sudden  death,  inr  Octol>er» 
1746.   She  had  several  children,  four  of  whom  died  young. 

Probably  these  heavy  afflictions  disposed  this  lady  to  take  such 
deep  interest  in  religion.  It  was  at  tiie  time  when  the  founders  of 
Methodism,  Wesley  and  AVhitiield,  were  exciting  in  this  country  a 
spirit  of  more  intense  devotion  than  was  generally  prevalent,  and 
the  Countesu  of  Huntingdon  embraced  their  doctrines  with  her  whole 
heart 

She  rather  inclined  to  Whitfield's  peculiar  doctrines  than  to 
Wesley*s;  but  she  chose  to  be  herself  the  founder  of  a  sect,  which 
were  called  "The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion."  She  had 
the  control  of  a  large  income  during  her  Ibrty-flve  years'  of  widow- 
hood, and  as  her  own  personal  expenses  were  small,  and  she  was 
assisted  by  other  opulent  persons,  she  supported  a  college  at  Tre- 
vccca,  in  Wales,  for  the  education  of  ministers,  and  built  sixty -four 
chapels,  the  ministers  of  which  she  assisted  to  support  Her  largest 
chapel  was  at  Bath,  which  she  frequently  attended.  She  created  a 
trust  for  the  support  of  her  colleges  and  chapels  after  her  death. 
And  not  only  did  she  thus  merit  the  title  of  public  benefactor,  but 
she  also  expended,  annually,  large  sums  in  private  charities.  She 
lived  for  others,  and  at  her  death,  which  took  place  June  17th., 
1791,  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her;  even  those  who 
regarded  her  conduct  as  the  result  of  mistaken  enthusiasm,  respected 
her  for  the  noble  virtues  of  her  character  and  her  Christian  conduct. 

HUTCHINSON,  ANNE 

A  woHAN  who  caused  much  difflcnl^  in  New  England  soon  after 

its  settlement,  went  from  Lincolnshire  to  Boston  in  1685,  and  was 

the  wife  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  Boston.  The  members  of 
Mr.  Cotton's  church  used  to  meet  every  week  to  repeat  his  sermons 
and  discourse  on  doctrines.  She  established  similar  meetings  for 
women,  and  soon  had  a  numerous  audience.  She  advocated  senti* 
ments  of  her  own,  and  warped  the  discourses  of  the  clergymen  to 
coincide  with  them.  She  soon  threw  the  whole  colony  into  a  flame. 
The  progress  of  her  sentiments  occasioned,  in  iG37,  the  fust  synod 
in  America.  This  convention  of  ministers  condemned  eighty-two 
erroneous  opinions  then  propngated  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  called  before  the  court  in  November,  1637 ;  and,  bein?;  convicted 
of  traducing  the  ministers  and  advancing  errors,  was  banished  from 
MasiHichnsetts.  She  went  with  her  htisband  to  Rhode  Island ;  and 
in  1G42,  after  her  husband's  death,  removed  into  the  Dutch  colony 
beyond  New  Haven,  where  she,  with  most  of  her  family,  consisting 
of  sixteen  persons,  were  captured,  and  all,  except  one  daughter, 
killed  hy  the  lodlaiis.  This  occurred  in  1648. 

HUTCHINSON,  LUGT, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Allan  Asplcy,  was  bom  in  1624.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  was  married  to  Colonel  John  Uutcbinson,  who  di«» 
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tingnisbcd  himself  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  among  the  Puritan 
leaders  in  the  war  ])et\vccn  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament. 
Their  courtship  was  a  venr  romantic  one,  as  it  is  given  by  the  ladj 
in  her  '^Memoir"  of  her  husband.  She  tajs— '^Never  waa  there  a 
passion  more  ardent  and  less  idolatroiis;  he  loved  her  better  than 
his  life;  with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  kindness;  had  a  most 
high,  obliging  esteem  of  her ;  yet  still  considered  honour,  religion, 
and  duty  above  her ;  nor  ever  emfered  the  intmsion  of  such  a  dotage 
as  should  blind  liim  from  marking  her  imperfections.'*  That  it  was 
"not  her  face  he  loved,'*  but  "her  honour  and  her  virtue  wore  his 
niistres.«es,"  he  abundantly  proved;  for,  •*on  the  day  t'\xcd  for  the 
marriage,  when  the  fWends  of  both  parties  were  assembled,  and  all 
were  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  bride,  she  was  suddenly  selied 
with  an  illness,  at  that  time  ofYen  the  most  fatal  to  life  and  beau^. 
She  was  taken  ill  of  small-pox;  was  for  some  time  in  imminent 
danger ;  and,  at  last,  when  her  recovery  was  assured,  the  return  of 
her  personal  attractions  was  considered  more  than  doubtfhl.  She 
says,  indeed,  herself,  that  her  illness  made  her,  for  a  long  time  after 
she  had  regained  her  health,  *the  most  deformed  person  that  could 
be  seen.*'*    But  Mr.  Hutchinson's  affection  was  as  strong  as  his 
honour.  He  neither  doubted  nor  delayed  to  prosecnte  his  suit; 
but,  thankftil  to  God  for  her  preservation,  he  clainn-d  her  hand  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  quit  her  chamber;  and  when  the  elergv- 
man  who  performed  the  service,  and  the  friends  who  witnessed  It, 
were  afhiid  to  look  at  the  wreck  of  her  beauty.  He  was  rewarded ; 
for  her  features  were  restored,  unblemished  as  before;  and  her  fbrm, 
when  he  presented  her  as  his  wife,  justified  his  taste  as  much  as 
licr  more  intrinsic  qualities  did  his  judgment.   They  were  united 
to  each  other  on  the  3rd.  of  July,  1G38. 

Their  union  was  an  example  of  the  happiness  which  marriage 
confers  on  those  who  fulfil  its  duties  in  holy  truth  and  faithful 
love.  In  the  i>crils  of  war  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  an  attendant  on 
her  beloved  husband ;  and  when,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  Ck>lonel  Hutchinson  was  imprisoned  in  the  IVmer,  die 
followed  him.  and  never  censed  her  exertions  and  importunities  till 
she  was  permitted  to  visit  him.  When  her  husband  was  removed 
to  Sandown  Castle,  in  Kent,  she,  with  some  of  her  children,  went 
also,  and  used  every  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  castle 
with  him.*  This  was  refused;  but  she  took  lodgings  in  DeaU  and 
walked  every  day  to  Sandown  to  see  and  cheer  the  prisoner.  All 
that  could  be  done  to  obtain  his  pardon  or  liberation,  she  did; 
but  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  a  Puritan  and  a  republican  on 
principle,  and  would  not  disclaim  his  opinions,  though  he  would 
promise  to  live  in  quiet,  his  enemies  listened  to  no  pleadings  for 
mercy.  What  was  to  have  been  his  ultimate  punishment  will  never 
be  known;  the  damp  and  miserable  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confmed,  brought  on  an  illness  which  ended  his  lifis,  September 
11th.,  1G64,  leaving  his  wife  with  eight  children  and  an  embarrassed 
estate  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  not  with 
him  at  his  death;  she  had  gone  to  their  home  to  obtain  supplies 
and  bring  away  the  children  left  there. 

As  he  grew  worse,  the  doctor  feared  delirium,  and  advised  his 
brother  and  daughter  not  to  defer  anything  they  wished  to  say  to 
him.  Being  informed  of  his  condition,  he  replied  with  much  com- 
posure, **The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done}  I  am  leady."  He  then 
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gtsn  directions  concerning  the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  and  left  strict 
injunctions  tliat  his  chihlrcn  should  be  guided  in  all  things  by 
their  mother;  **And  tell  her,"  said  he,  '*that  as  she  is  a)>ove  other 
women,  so  mnst  she  on  this  occasion  shoir  lienelf  a  good  Christian, 
and  «ihove  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds." 

Faithfully  she  fultilied  these  injunctions;  evincing  her  sorrow  and 
her  love,  not  by  useless  repinings,  but  by  training  up  her  children 
to  be  like  their  father,  and  employing  her  talents  in  constructing  a 
HHmument  to  his  fame.  For  this  purpose  she  undertook  her  great 
work,  "The  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  by  his  widow  Lucy."  This 
has  been  republished  in  several  fomu,  and  has  taken  its  place  as 
an  English  classic. 

-Hn.  Hntchinson  tmnight  up  her  ehildren  and  Itrod  to  see  some 
4Xf  them  nuunied.  The  time  of  her  decease  is  not  known. 

HYDE,    ANNE,    DUCHESS    OF  YORK, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  mother  of  two  of  the 
queens  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1638.  During  the  exile  of 
the  royal  fhmily  she  attended  her  fother  abroad,  and  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  eldest  sister  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Her  intercourse  with  James,  Duke  of  York,  then  a 
young  and  gallant  soldier,  commenced  when  Miss  Hyde  was  in  her 
twenty- first  year.  She  had  accompanied  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
Paris,  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.  Queen  Henrietta,  when  James  saw, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  They  were  betrothed  at  Breda,  November 
24th.,  1659;  but  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  royal  family  to  this  alliance,  that  they  were  not 
married  till  September  3rd.,  1660.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Worcester  House,  London.  The  Diu  hcss  of  York  was  a  Iiand- 
some  and  sensible  woman,  and  lived  in  harmony  with  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  his  open  inhdelitics.  Before  her  death  she  became 
Jt  Roman  Catholic.  Slie  died  at  St  James'  Palace>  March  81st^ 
1671,  in  her  thirty-fourth  year. 

H  YPASI  A, 

A  MOST  beautiful,  learned,  and  virtuous  lady  of  antiqnify,  was  the 
daugliter  of  Theon.  who  governed  tlic  Platonic  scliuol  at  .t^iexandria, 
In  Egypt,  where  she  was  horn  and  educated  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  Theon  was  famous  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  learninj^,  but  principally  for  being  the  father  of  Hypiisia,  whom, 
on  account  of  lier  extraordinary  genius,  he  educated  not  only  iu 
all  the  qualifications  of  her  sex,  bat  HIcewise  In  the  most  abstruse 
sciences.  She  made  astonishing  progress  in  every  branch  of  learning. 
Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  a  witncfs  of  undoubted  veracity, 
at  least  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  tells 
US  that  Hypasia  ''arrived  at  sneh  a  |ilteh  of  learning,  as  very  far 
to  exceed  all  the  philosophers  of  her  time:"  to  which  Nicephorus 
adds,  "Or  those  of  other  times."  Philostorgius,  a  third  historian  of 
the  same  stamp,  affirms  that  she  surpassed  her  father  in  astronomy  ; 
and  Suidas,  who  mentions  two  books  of  her  writing,  one  "On  tlie 
Astroiioiiiical  Canon  of  Diophantus,'*  and  another  "On  the  Conies 
of  Apoiionius,"  avers  tliat  she  understood  ail  other  parts  of  phil- 
osophy. 

She  succeeded  her  father  in  the  government  of  the  Alexandrian 
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school,  teaching  out  of  the  chair  where  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and 
many  other  celebrated  philosophers  had  taught ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  men  of  immense  learning  abounded  at  Alexandria,  and  in 
Other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  so  extendve,  and 
her  worth  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  she  had  a  crowded 
auditory.  One  cannot  represent  to  himself  without  pleasure  the 
flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sitting  at  the 
h»t  of  a  very  beautifhl  woman,  fbr  such  we  are  assnred  Hypasia 
was,  all  eagerly  imbibing  instruction  from  her  mouth,  and  many, 
doubtless  love  from  her  eyes ;  yet  Suidas,  who  s\)eak8  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Isidorus,  relates  at  the  same  time  Uiat  she  died  a  virgin. 

While  Hypasia  thus  reigned  the  brightest  ornament  of  Alexandria, 
Orestes  was  governor  of  the  same  place,  under  the  Emperor  Theo> 
dosius,  and  Cyril,  bishop  or  patriarch.  Orestes  admired  Hypasia, 
and  as  a  wise  governor,  frequently  consulted  her.  This  created  an 
intimacy  between  them  highly  displeasing  to  Cyril,  who  had  a  great 
aversion  to  Orestes,  and  who  disapproved  of  Hjrpasia,  as  she  was 
a  heathen.  The  life  of  Orestes  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of 
a  Christian  mob,  supposed  to  have  been  incited  by  Cyril  on  account 
of  this  intimacy;  and,  afterwards,  it  being  reported  that  Ilypasia 

Srevented  a  reconciliation  between  Cyrii  and  Orestes,  some  men, 
eaded  by  one  Peter,  a  lecturer,  enteied  into  a  conspiriu  v  against 
licr,  waylaid  her,  and  dragged  her  to  the  church  called  Cicsais, 
where,  stripping  her  naked,  they  killed  her  with  tiles,  tore  her  to 
pieces,  and  carrying  her  limbs  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  there 
burnt  them  tO  ashes. 

This  happened  in  March,  abont  the  year  415;  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Ilonorius'  and  the  sixth  of  Theodosius'  consulship.  The  weak 
and  trifling  emperor  was  roused  from  his  usual  iudiflerence  by  such 
an  awfkil  crime,  and  threatened  the  assassins  of  this  incomparable 
woman  with  a  merited  punishment;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  whom  Orestes  had  corrupted,  was  induced  to  suffer  them  to 
escape,  by  which  means,  it  is  added,  he  drew  vengeance  on  himself 
and  family.  There  are  ^w  recorded  crimes  of  wickisd  men  so  utterly 
fiend-like  as  the  improYokcd  murder  of  the  lovely*  learaedt  ud 
virtuous  Hypasia. 


ICASIA, 

Spouse  of  Theophilus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  829.  He 
having  assembled  the  most  beautlftil  young  women  the  empire, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  wife,  fixed  npon  Icasia,  and  gave 

orders  for  her  coronation ;  but  on  her  answering  some  questions 
he  proposed  to  her,  in  a  manner  at  once  learned  and  acute,  he 
changed  his  mind.  Icasia,  therefore,  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
she  composed  many  works.  The  emperor  had  the  same  taste, 
probably,  for  foolish  flippant  women,  as  chancterized  Ciiarles  the 
Second.  King  of  England. 

INCHBALD,  ELIZABETH* 

A  DRAMATIST  and  novelist,  whose  maiden  name  was  SItnpson, 

was  bom  in  1756,  at  Stanningfield,  near  Bury,  Suffolk.  The  beauty 
of  Elizabeth  Simpson  was  much  celebrated  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  she  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by  those  of 
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L  higher  rank  than  her  own  circle;  but  an  imperfection  in  hei 
otlgans  of  utterance  rendered  her  averse  to  society,  and  she  wonl^ 
in  early  youth,  fly  to  solitude,  and  seek,  iu  books,  for  the  amuse- 
ment she  could  not  enjoy  in  conversation.  The  kind  of  education 
she  received  may  be  gathered  from  an  observation  of  her  own :  "It  Is 
astonishing  how  much  all  girls  are  inclined  to  literature,  to  what 
boys  are.  My  brother  went  to  school  seven  years,  and  could  not 
spell ;  I,  and  my  two  sistersi  though  we  were  never  tangh^  could 
spell  from  our  infancy." 

To  cure  the  impediment  iu  her  speech  she  exerted  the  most 
persevering  efibrts,  and  by  repeated  trials  discovered  the  way  of 
palliating  her  defects.  She  says  that  she  wrote  out  all  the  words 
wltli  which  she  had  any  difficulty,  carried  them  constantly  about 
with  her,  and  at  l&st  perceived,  or  fancied  she  perceived,  that  stage 
declamation  was  favourable  to  this  defbct,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

When  sixteen  she  secretly  left  her  fkmily,  prompted  by  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  visit  London.  Alter  escaiiing  many  dangers  in 
this  rash  adventure,  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  of  Drury  Lane 
tbcati-e,  and  was  for  several  years  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Inchbald  died 
boddenly,  in  1779,  and  left  his  widow,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
entirely  dependent  on  herself  for  support.  She  continued  on  the 
stiige  for  a  time,  but  left  it  in  1789,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
herself  solely  to  her  literary  labours.  She  wrote  nineteen  dramas, 
some  of  which  were  very  Buceessfbl,  and  two  novels,  **The  Simple 
Story,"  and  "Nature  and  Art,"  which  rank  amofig  the  standard 
works  in  that  class  of  literature;  and  she  edited  "The  British 
Theatre,"  "The  Modem  Theatre,"  and  a  collection  of  farces.  Mrs. 
Inchbald  died  August  1st,  1821,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Better  than  any  sentiment  contained  in  her  works  of  fiction  are 
the  noble  generosity  and  true  Christian  self-denial  she  practised 
towards  her  poor,  unfortunate  sister,  whom  she  supported  for  many 

J rears.  The  brief  notices  of  her  chaiitabie  deeds,  gathered  from 
elters  and  the  records  of  her  fHends,  are  her  best  monument  One 
writer  says,  "Mrs.  Inchbald  frequently  suffered  from  the  want  of 
tire  herself,  when  it  is  known  that  she  had  enabled  otliers  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  neccssaiy  of  life,  and  her  donations  to  her 
sisters  and  other  fHends  in  distress  were  generous  and  munificent 
To  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  she  eventually  allowed  nearly  a  hundred 
per  annum.  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  her  own  servant, 
she  wTites,  'I  have  raised  her  allowance  to  eighty,  but  in  the  rapid 
strides  of  her  wants,  and  my  obligation  as  a  Christian  to  make 
no  selfish  refusal  Co  the  poor,  a  few  months  hence,  I  foresee, 
must  make  the  sum  a  hundred.'  Again,  in  1810,  she  says,  *l  say 
no  to  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  soon  shall  have 
to  say,  that  I  shall  allow  my  poor  inlirm  bister  a  hundred  a  year.' 
•To  the  last  Mrs.  Hunt  depended  on  Mrs.  Inchbald  almost  exclu- 
idvely  for  support  The  following  expresses  the  sentiments  of  her 
feeling  and  affectionate  heart,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
that  she  had  no  longer  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  world.  *To 
return  to  my  melancholy.  Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried 
with  cold,  1  said  to  myself— but  thank  God,  my  sister  has  not  to 
stir  from  her  room:  she  has  her  lire  lighted  every  morning;  all 
her  provisions  bought,  and  brought  to  her  ready  cooked :  she  would 
be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear;  and  how  much  more  should  I 
have  to  suflbr  but  flrom  this  refiectioii!  It  ahnost  made  me  waniv 
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when  I  reflected  thai  Ae  suffered  no  cold;  and  yet,  perhaps,  thia 

fevere  weather  affected  her  also,  for  after  only  two  days  of  dangerooa 
illness  she  died.    I  have  now  buried  my  whole  family.'  '* 

Probably  our  readers  would  like  to  have  a  description  of  this 
excellent  as  well  as  eminent  woman,  who  has  shown  an  example 
of  noble  virtues  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  therefore 
is  entitled  to  high  estimation.  Mrs.  Inch  bald  was  a  strict  Roman 
Catholic.  One  who  knew  her  well  thus  describes  her  personal 
appearance:  ***The  Ikir  mase,'  as  she  was  often  termed,  was,  when 
between  thirty  and  forty,  above  the  middle  size,  rather  tall,  of  a 
striking  figure,  but  a  little  too  erect  and  stitf.  She  was  naturally 
fair,  slightly  freckled,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  sandy  auburn  hue 
Her  face  and  features  were  beautifhl,  and  her  countenance  was  full 
of  spirit  and  meekness."  This  description  is  fVom  a  decided  admirer 
of  hers,  who  winds  up  with  observing,  that  "her  dress  was  always 
becoming,  and  very  seldom  worth  so  mucii  as  eiffht  peneej^ 

ING£BOBG£,  ob  INGELBUB6A 

Wife  of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  was  bom  in  1175  and 
was  the  duii«,'htcr  of  Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his'wilb 
Sophia,  a  Russian  princess.    In  11^3,  she  was  selected,  from  motives 
of  policy,  by  Philip  Augustus,  then  a  widower  of  twenty -eight,  as 
his  wife.   She  is  represented  as  very  beautiful  and  discreet,  bat  the 
king,  almost  from  the  first  interview,  conceived  a  strong  averaion 
U>  her,  and  on  a.  frivolous  pretext  of  Ingcbor^'c's  just  discovered 
relationship  to  his  first  wife,  he  assembled  the  nobies  of  the  kiii'^dom 
at  Compiegne,  November  5th.,  1198,  who  declared  the  marriage  null 
and  void.    Tngeborge  was  present  on  this  occasion,  bat  having  no 
counsellor,  and  not  understanding  the  language,  knew  nothing  of 
the  business  that  the  nobles  were  transacting,  till  she  was  informed 
of  their  decision  by  her  interpreter,  when  she  bturst  into  tears,  and 
appealed  unto  Rome.   She  was  taken  to  an  abbey,  where  she  was 
kept  in  confinement,  and  almost  without  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  pope,  urged  by  the  King  of  Denmark  as  well  as  by  Ingef»orgei 
refhsed  to  sanction  the  divorce;  but  Philip  Augustus  iuiprlsoned 
the  legates,  and  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berthod,  Duke  of 
Merania,  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Tngeborge 
appealed  in  vain  to  Pope  Celestine  the  Third ;  but,  on  his  death, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  the  Third,  who  immediately  took 
very  severe  measures,  and  in  1199  Philip  Augustus  was  excommu- 
nicated, and  his  kingdom  declared  under  an  interdict.    All  the 
churches  were  closed,  no  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials  were  allowed 
to  be  performed,  the  dying  were  refused  the  benetit  of  the  priest's 
services,  and  all  the  religions  duties  were  suspended.    In  those 
days  of  superstition,  this  terrible  sentence  fell  with  tenfold  weight 
on  the  people ;  and  moved  by  their  distress,  after  having  resisted 
the  papal  authority  for  eight  months,  Philip  at  length  sent  Agnes 
to  the  roryal  castle  of  St  Leger,  and  allowed  Ingeborge  to  return 
to  him.    But  she  still  complained,  and  justly,  that  she  had  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  and  was  treated  with  no  respect. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Soissons,  to  give 
a  final  judgment  on  the  demand  the  king  made  for  a  legal  separation. 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lawyers  who  vied  with 
eacli  other  in  urging  the  justice  of  his  claim.    Ingeborge  was  alone 
and  defenceless;  after  waiting  a  few  moments  for  her  advocate^ 
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the  judges  were  Mxmt  to  inronoonGe  their  decision,  wben  e  yomig 

and  unknown  lawyer  came  forward  and  argued  her  cause  so 
eloquently,  that  the  judges  dared  not  uttt-r  the  wished-for  sentence. 
The  king,  leaving  the  asseuibly,  went  to  the  abbey  where  Ingeborge 
bad  taken  reftage,  and  taking  her  behind  blm,  on  honebaek,  left 
the  city  without  any  of  his  usual  train.  When  this  vraa  told  to 
AgneH  de  Merania*  it  affected  her  ao  deeply  that  she  died  a  few 
days  after. 

Philip  Angnstiu,  still  more  irritated  against  his  qneen,  conilned 
her  in  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  £tainpeB»  where  no  one  was 

allowed  to  converse  with  her  without  his  permission ;  her  food  was 
insufficient  and  coarse,  her  clothes  hung  about  her  in  rags,  and 
the  servants  who  attended  her  were  so  brutal,  that  they  were 
accused  of  wishing  to  cause  her  death  by  their  ill-treatment.  Philip 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  wife  to  take  the  veil,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
in  1213,  after  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  he  allowed  her  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  where  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
the  goodness  and  purity  of  her  sonl,  at  length  conquered  bis  aversion. 
After  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1223,  Ingeborge  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  his  successor;  while  she  devoted  herself  chiefly 
to  her  religious  duties.  She  died  in  1236. 

INOLIS,  ESTHER, 

Is  eelebmted  for  her  skill  in  calligraphy,  or  ihie  wnting.  In  the 
beauty,  exactness,  and  variety  of  her  characters,  she  excelled  all 
who  preceded  her.  In  the  library  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford  are 
the  Psalms  of  David,  written  in  French  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  who  pre 
sented  them  in  person  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  they  were 
given  to  the  librery.  Two  manuscripts,  written  by  her,  were  also 
])reservcd  with  care  in  the  Bodleian  library  :  one  of  them  is  entitled 
*'Le  six  vingt  et  six  Quatrains  de  Guy  de  Tour,  Sieur  de  Pybrac. 
escrits  par  Esther  Jngiis,  pour  son  dernier  adieu,  ce  21  ejour  de 
Jnin,  1617,^  The  Ibliowing  address  Is,  in  the  second  leaf,  written 
in  capital  letters:  "To  the  right  worshipful  my  very  singular friende, 
Joseph  Hall,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  Winchester,  Esther 
Inglis  wisheth  all  incrca.se  of  true  happiness,  Junii  xxi.  1617."  In 
(he  third  leaf  Is  pasted  the  head  of  the  writer,  painted  vpon  a 
card.  The  other  manuscript  is  entitled  "Les  Provcrbes  de  Salomon ; 
escrites  en  divcrscs  sortes  de  lettres,  par  Esther  Anglois,  en  Fran^oise. 
A.  Lislebourge  en  Escossc,"1599.  In  the  Royal  Library,  D.  xvi.  are 
"Esther  Inglis's  Fifty  Emblems,"  finely  drawn  and  written:  A 
Uslebourg  en  Esoosse,  Tanne  1624. 

Esther  Inglis  married,  when  about  forty,  a  Scotchman,  Bartho- 
lomew Kcllo,  and  had  one  son,  who  was  a  learned  and  honourable 
man.   The  time  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

INGONDE,  OB  INGUNDIS, 

Daughter  of  Sicgbert  the  First,  King  of  Austrasia,  or  Lorraine, 
and  of  his  wife,  the  famous  Brunehaut,  was  married  about  670,  to 
Brunechilde,  or  Ermencgild,  second  son  of  Leovigild,  one  of  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  She  was  received  with  great  pomp  and 
tenderness  by  her  husband  and  his  grandmother  Gosuinda,  But 
the  old  queen  ha<l  an  aversion  to  Catholicism,  und  attempted,  at 
l^m  by  persuasions  aud  afterwards  by  threats,  tu  convert  Ingonde 
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to  Arlanlstn,  and  to  have  her  re-baptized ;  but  Ingonde  resolutely 
refused  to  consent.  Gosulnda,  enraged  at  her  flrmneiis,  seized  her 
by  the  hair,  threw  her  down,  stamped  upon  lier,  and  had  her 
phuiged  by  force  into  the  baptistry.  Ingonde,  however,  at  length, 
by  her  patience  and  piety,  converted  her  husband  to  her  own 
faith,  which,  when  his  father  heard  of  it,  made  him  so  fiirioaa, 
that  he  had  his  son  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Ingonde  fled, 
but  was  captured  and  taken  to  Sicily,  where  she  died,  about  695. 
She  was  veueratcd  as  a  martyr. 

INGRIDA, 

A  mm  of  the  convent  of  St.  Brigitta,  in  Wadstena,  Sweden,  who 
lived  in  1498,  wrote  an  epistle  to  her  lover,  which  is  considered 
the  most  elegant  at  id  correct  specimen  of  the  Swedish  language  of 
that  period,  and  indeed  superior  to  any  that  appeared  for  a  long 
time  after  This  composition,  full  of  eloquence  and  genuine  passio?i, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  love  and  mystic  devotion  are  intermingled, 
phwes  Ingrida  by  the  aide  of  the  more  celebrated  Heloiw. 

IRENE, 

Empress  of  Constantinople,  was  an  Athenian  orphan,  distinguished 
only  by  her  accomplishments,  when,  in  769,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, she  was  married  to  Leo  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. She  was  banished  by  her  husband  on  account  of  her 
attachment  to  image  worship,  of  which  the  Greek  church  disapproved. 
On  the  death  of  Leo^  in  780,  she  returned  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  associated  in  the  government  with  her  son  Constantine  the 
Sixth,  then  only  ten  years  of  age  Artful  and  cruel,  Irene  deposed 
her  son  in  797,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then  reigned 
lUone.  On  this  occasion,  she  entered  Constantinople  in  state,  with 
a  splendid  retinue.  She  made  Charlemagne,  Uien  Emperor  of  the 
West,  a  proposal  of  marriage,  in  order  to  presen-e  her  Italian 
dominions  from  liis  grasp,  and  the  marriage  treaty  was  actually 
concluded,  when  Nicephorus,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  conspired 
against  her,  seized  her  in  her  bed,  and  banished  her  to  a  nunneiy 
in  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  She  was  here  so  reduced,  as  to  be  forced 
to  earn  a  scanty  subsistance  by  her  distaff,  and  died  in  the  same 
year,  802.  During  licr  reign  she  submitted  to  be  tributary  to  the 
Saracens.  She  governed  under  the  direction  of  two  ambitions 
eonachs,  who  were  perpetnaUy  plotting  against  each  other. 

IRETON,  BRIDGET, 

Slosst  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  baptized  at  St.  John's 
church,  Huntingdon,  on  the  4th.  of  August,  1624.   She  was  a  gloomy 

enthusiast,  and  such  a  bigoted  republican,  that  she  grudged  her 
father  his  title  of  Protector.  Nevertheless,  she  is  spoken  of  as  a 
person  of  great  wisdom,  "humbled  and  not  exalted  by  her  accession 
of  greatness."  January  16th.,  1647,  she  was  married,  at  Norton,  to 
the  saintly  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ;  and  afrer  his 
death  to  Fleetwood,  who  was  appointed  to  the  same  high  post.  She 
seems  to  have  cherished  as  much  admiration  for  her  tirst  husband 
as  she  entertained  contempt  for  the  second.  To  Fleetwood,  however, 
her  strong  sense  and  advice  were  of  the  greatest  assistance.  She 
died  at  StolLC  Newington,  where  she  was  buried,  September  5th., 
1681. 

2  D 
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IRGE, 

A  Japanese  princess,  born  858,  whose  writings  are  said  still  to 
be  In  great  repute  in  Japan. 

ISABELLA   OF  ARRAGON 

Daughter  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  married,  in  1480,  John 
Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  who,  yet  in  his  minority,  was  under  the 

Sroteclion  of  his  nncle,  Lonis  Sforza.  When  Tsabella  anrlved  at 
lilan,  her  beauty  inspired  the  protector  with  a  passion  Ibr  her 
that  proved  fatal  to  her  happiness.  The  lovers  having  been  married 
only  by  proxy,  Louis  contrived  to  keep  them  apart,  while  he 
attempted  to  supplant  the  bridegroom.  But  Isabella  repulsed  him 
with  disdain,  and  exhorted  her  husband  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
his  uncle,  and  assert  his  rights. 

The  protector,  artful  and  politic,  attempted  by  negotiation,  to 
annul  the  marriage  in  his  own  favour;  but  Alphonso  threatened 
to  arm  Europe  in  his  son-in-law's  cause,  and  Louis  was  at  length 
obliged  to  restore  to  his  nephew  his  betrothed  bride.  His  love  for 
Isabella  was  now  turned  to  hatred;  and  he  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  embitter  her  life.  He  married  Alphonsina,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  woman  as  batighty  and  ambitfoos  aa  Isabella.. 
Compelled  to  reside  under  the  same  roof  with  her  rlTaV  and  to  see 
her  station  and  privileges  usurped,  Isabella  found  her  position  so 
insupportable,  that  she  wrote  to  her  father,  and  grandfather,  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Naples,  protesting  that  if  no  means  ft^r  her  deliyeranoe 
were  devised,  she  would  escape  firom  her  suflbiingi  by  relinquishing 
her  life. 

These  princes,  however,  could  not  redress  her  grievances;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  her  husband  died  of  a  slow  poison,  recommending 
his  wift  and  children  to  his  cousin,  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France, 
wlio  was  passing  through  Pavia,  Hardly  had  Galcazzo  expired, 
than  the  party  of  Louis,  saluting  him  as  duke,  ordered  the  bells 
to  be  set  ringing.  During  this  indecent  and  insulting  display  of 
joy,  Isabella  immured  herself  and  her  children,  thus  deprived  at 
once  of  their  father  and  their  inheritance,  in  a  dark  chamber. 

The  French  having  taken  Milan,  Isabella  fled  to  Nai)les;  but 
that  city  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  invaders. 
Isabella's  only  son  was  carried  captive  to  France,  where  it  was 
intended  to  compel  him  to  become  a  monk,  and  where  he  died 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Louis  Sforza  was  also  taken  prisoner  and 
curried  to  France,  where  he  died. 

Isabella  rethfed  to  a  town  in  Naples,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  her  as  a  dower,  and  where  she  still  maintained  an  air  of  state 
and  grandeur.  Her  daughter.  Bona  Sforza,  married  Sigismund, 
Kh}g  of  Poland.  Some  time  previous  to  her  death,  Isabella  made 
a  journey  of  devotion  to  Borne,  where  she  walked  to  the  Vatican, 
attended  by  a  train  of  ladies,  dressed  in  bridal  ornaments.  Her 
reputation  in  her  youth  was  unblemished,  but  in  her  later  years 
.^he  gave  occasion  fur  censure,  by  admitting  the  attentions  of 
I^per  Colonna.  She  died  February  11th.,  1624. 

ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE 
The  celebrated  Queen  of  Spoin^  daughter  of  John  the  Secondf 
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was  born  in  1451,  and  married,  in  1469,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  King  of 
Arragon.  After  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
1474,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
elder  sister,  Joanna,  who  had  the  rightful  claim  to  the  crown. 
During  the  lifetime  of  her  brother,  Isabella  had  gained  the  fkyonr 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mnjnrity, 
on  his  death,  declared  for  her.  From  the  others,  the  victorious 
arms  of  her  husband  extorted  acquiescence,  in  the  battle  of  Toro, 
in  1476.  After  the  itingdoina  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  thus 
united,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  assumed  the  royal  title  of  Spain. 

To  the  graces  and  rlmrrris  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the  courage 
of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman  and  legislator.  She 
was  always  present  at  the  transaction  of  state  affairs,  and  her  name 
was  placed  beside  that  of  her  husband  in  public  ordinances.  The 
conquest  of  Granada,  after  which  the  Moors  were  entirely  expelled 
from  Spain,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  were,  in  a  great  degree 
her  work.  In  all  her  undertakings,  the  wise  Cardinal  Ximeues 
was  her  assistant. 

She  has  been  accused  of  severity,  pride,  and  unbounded  ambition { 
but  these  faults  sometimes  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  her  virtues  and  talents.  A  spirit  like  hers  was  necessary 
to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobles  without  exciting  their 
hostility,  to  conquer  Granada  without  letting  loose  the  hordes  of 
Africa  on  Europe,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  her  subjects,  who 
had  become  corrupt  by  reason  of  the  bad  administration  of  the 
laws.  By  the  introduction  of  a  strict  ceremonial,  which  is  still  to 
a  great  extent  kept  up  at  the  Spanish  court,  she  succeeded  in 
checking  the  liaughtiness  of  the  numerous  nobles  about  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  in  depriving  them  of  their  pernicious  influence 
over  him.  Private  warfare,  which  had  formerly  prevailed  to  the 
destruction  of  pnbHc  tranquillity,  ehe  checked,  and  introduced  a 
vigorous  administration  of  justice.  In  1492,  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth  confirmed  to  the  royal  pair  the  title  of  Catholic  king,  already 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent  the  Eighth.  The  zeal  for  the 
Itoman  Catholic  religion,  which  procured  them  this  title,  gave  rise 
to  the  Inquisition,  which  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at 
the  suggestion  of  their  confessor,  Torquemada.  Isabella  died  in 
1504,  having  extorted  from  her  husband,  (of  whom  she  was  very 
jealous,)  an  oath  that  he  would  never  marry  again. 

ISABELLA   OF  FRANCE, 

Youngest  child  of  Louis  the  Eighth  and  Blanche  of  Castile, 
was  born  in  1224.  She  was  early  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
learoiug,  and  piety.  She  refused  every  ofler  of  marriage*  even 
that  of  the  son  of  fhe  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  declued  her 
intention  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  religion.  The  pope,  at  her 
mother's  request,  wrote  to  dissuade  her  from  doing  this;  but  her 
answer  to  his  letter  was  so  full  of  humility,  piety,  and  reason, 
that  both  he  and  Blanche  were  obliged  to  yield.  She  founded 
the  monastery  of  Longchamp  about  1260,  though  she  never  with- 
drew entirely  from  the  world,  or  joined  any  religious  order.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  observed  the  most  rijrorous  silence,  to 
expiate  for  all  the  idle  words  she  had  spoken  in  her  youth.  She 
died  February  12th.,  1269»  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  ^or  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  miracles  were  performed  at'  her  tomb. 
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ISABELLA    OF  LORBAIN£» 

Eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Lorraine,  was  married 
in  1420,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Rene,  Duke  d'Aiijou,  brother- 
in-law  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  then  about  fourteen.  She 
united  to  great  beauty,  intellect,  generosity,  and  courage.  When 
her  hnsfoand  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  In 
1429,  she  assembled  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  placed  her  four  children 
under  their  protection,  and  raised  an  army  to  rescue  her  husband. 
While  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  tiie  Ivingdom  of  Sicily,  by  the  death 
of  Chacrles  the  First,  became  his;  and  Ben^  sent  Isabella  to  claim 
it.  She  iPent  there,  and  by  her  wise  and  skilfhl  government  ac- 
quired great  popularity.  In  1437,  Rend  joined  her;  but  in  less 
than  five  years  he  was  forced  to  return  with  his  family  to  France, 
by  his  victorious  rival,  Alphonso  of  Arragon.  In  14*44,  Isabella's 
yonngest  daughter,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  married  Henry  the  Sixth 
of  England ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  this  beloved  child  so  preyed 
upon  the  mother,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  caused  her  death. 
She  died  at  the  castle  d'Angers,  February  28th.,  1452,  at  the  age 
of  forty-fonr.  Her  hnsbaod's  grief  at  her  loss  nearly  proved  total 
to  him;  and  though  he  manied  again,  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
her. 

ISABELLA    OF  VALOIS, 

WAS  tne  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  and  Isabella 
of  Bavaria.  She  was  bom  in  the  Louvre  palace  at  Paris,  November 
9th.,  1387.  In  October,  1396,  Isabella  became  the  second  wifb  of 
Richard  the  Second  of  England,  though  she  was  then  only  eight 
years  old.  When  Richard  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  1400,  Isabella 
remained  in  England  fbr  two  years,  treated  with  great  respect  as 
queen -dowager,  but  steadily  refusing  the  hand  of  Henrj's  eldest 
fon,  who  had  fallen  greatly  in  love  with  her.  In  1402,  Isabella 
returned  to  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  married  her  coasiOt 
the  celehnited  Archdnke  of  Orleans,  who,  though  some  years 
younger  than  herself,  she  dearly  loved.  She  died  at  Blois,  Septem- 
ber Idth.,  1410,  iearing  an  in&nt  daughter  only  a  Oow  weeks  old. 

ISABELLA,    QUEEN    OF  HUNGARY, 

Sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  married,  in  1539, 
John  Zapolita,  King  of  Hungary.  In  1540,  she  brought  him  a  son, 
while  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogarras;  and  he  was  so 
transported  at  the  news  that  he  gave  a  splendid  feast  to  his  soldiers, 
and  died  of  intemperance  on  the  occasion.  Isabella,  unable  to 
retain  the  crown  for  her  son,  implored  aid  from  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  armies  of  which,  entering  Hungary,  vanquished  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  employed  in  the  sic^'c  of  Ruda  Solyman, 
who  headed  his  troops  in  person,  sent  niagiiiliccnt  presents  to  the 
young  king,  whom  he  entreated  he  might  be  allowed  to  see.  He 
excused  himself,  at  the  same  time,  mm  Tisiting  die  queen,  lest 
their  interview  might  prove  injurious  to  her  fame.  Isabella,  while 
she  acknowledged  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  Sultan,  hesitated 
whether  to  trust  her  son  in  the  Ottoman  camp.  But,  at  length, 
impressed  by  the  serrlces  which  Socman  had  rendered  to  her,  ana 
oreroome  hy  the  xemonstrances  of  her  coanfeUon»  she  determined 
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on  a  compliance  with  the  rcqtiest.  The  prince,  in  a  superb  crn<lle, 
on  a  carriage  of  state,  accompanied  by  \m  nurse,  with  some  noble 
matrons  and  lords  of  court,  was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  wai: 
received  by  Solyman,  who  tenderly  caix'.ssed  him,  and  preiented 
him  to  his  sons  Bajazet  and  Selim,  with  every'  royal  honour,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte»  and  the  son  of  John  Zapolita,  whom 
he  highly  esteemed. 

Bat  these  spectous  appearanoes  proved  bat  a  cover  to  the  iasidioas 
purposes  of  the  Sultan,  who,  throwing  off  the  mask,  seized  upOQ 
Buda,  September  5th.,  1541,  and  obliged  Isabella  to  rotire  to  Lippa, 
with  the  poor  consolation  of  a  promue,  that  when  her  bon  became 
of  «ge,  Hungary  shoaM  be  restored  to  him.  In  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  Isal>ella  displayed  great  constancy,  and  endeavoured  to 
content  herself  with  the  title  of  Ke^cnt  of  Transylvania,  which  the 
rapacity  of  Solyman  had  left  to  her.  Hut,  having  appointed  as  her 
coadjutor  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  George  Martinusias, 
a  monk,  die  experienced  from  him  a  thousand  mortijicadons,  and 
found  the  title  of  regent  but  an  empty  honour.  A  rupture  with 
Martinusias  was  the  consequence;  when,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
his  authority,  ho  called  in  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
who  sent  an  army  into  Hungary  %  and  compeUed  Isabella,  in  Ibbl^ 
to  resign  Transylvania  into  his  hands,  and  to  retire  to  Cassovia. 
While  on  her  journey  to  Cassovia,  tlic  rugjTcdness  of  the  roads 
obliged  her  to  descend  from  her  carnage ;  when,  looking  back  to 
Transylvania  while  the  driver  was  extricating  his  wheels,  and 
recollecting  her  former  situation,  she  carved  her  name  on  a  treOt 
with  this  sentence — "5ic  Fata  rolunf' — "So  Fate  decrees." 

Her  disposition  was  too  restless  and  active  to  allow  her  to  remain 
long  at  Cassovia.  She  went  to  Silesia,  and  thence  to  Poland,  where 
her  mother,  Bonna  SAnrna,  resided.  In  the  hope  of  regaining  her 
poweR  she  continned  to  correspond  with  the  grandees  of  Transyl- 
vania; and  she  also  again  applied  to  Solyman.  In  155(5,  she  was, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Sultan,  restored  to  Transylvania.  She  main- 
tained her  authority  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  without  imparting 
any  share  of  it  to  her  son*  John  Sigismnnd.  She  died  September 
6th.,  1558. 

Tsabelhi  was  a  warm  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  of  her  regulations 
were  directed  with  much  severity  against  the  heretics.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  talents  and  learning.  Her  son,  after  her  death, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Protestants. 

ISABELLA  II.,   QUEEX  OP  SPAIN, 

WAa  bom  at  Madrid,  October  10th.,  1830.  Her  father,  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  died  when  she  was  three  ^ears  and  six  months  old; 

Isabella  was  immediately  proclaimed  Queen,  and  her  mother,  Maria 
Christina,  Regent  of  Spain,  The  biography  of  Maria  Christina 
will  be  found  in  its  place;  we  need  only  say  here,  that  her  indu- 
ence  had  made  her  daughter  Queen,  by  persuading  Ferdinand  to 
issue  his  famous  decree,  styled  ])ragmatic,  revoking  the  Salic  law 
which  proliibited  the  rule  of  a  female  soverei^rri.  Tliis  law,  intro- 
duced into  Castile  by  the  Bourbon  lamily  on  their  accession  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  conld  not  have  had  much  root  in  the  affections  of 
a  loyal  people,  who  kept  the  traditionary  memory  of  their  glorioos 
Queen,  Isabella  the  First,  still  in  their  hearts;  and  this  child-queen 
was  another  Isabella.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the 
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nation  inclined  warmly  to  sustain  her  claims,  and  but  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  and  fanatical  monks  in  favour  of  the  bigoted 
Don  Carlos,  younger  brotber  of  the  deceased  Ferdinand,  there 
would  have  been  no  bloody  civil  war.  That  Isabella  the  Second 
was  the  choice  of  the  people  is  proved  by  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive Cortes,  which  in  1834  almost  unanimously  decreed  that  the 
pretender — Don  Carlos,  and  his  descendants — should  be  for  ever 
exiled  Arom  the  Spanish  throne;  and  this  decree  was  confirmed  by 
the  constituent  Cortes  in  1836,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice. 

Isabella  the  Second,  thus  made  queen  by  her  father's  will,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  national  authority,  and  surrounded  from  her 
cradle  with  the  pomp  and  observance  or  royalty ;  yet  her  childhood 
and  youth  were,  probably,  less  happy  than  that  of  any  little  girl 
in  humble  life,  who  has  a  good  mother  and  a  quiet  home,  where 
she  may  grow  up  in  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  of  evil,  and  in 
steadfast  devotion  to  her  duties.  Isabella  was  nurtured  among  the 
worst  influences  of  civil  strife  and  bloodshed,  because  religious  Hbl^ 
naticism  as  well  as  political  prejudices  were  involved  in  the  struggle. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old,  her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  resigned 
the  regency  and  retired  to  i<Yance ;  Espartero  became  regent.  Isa- 
bella was  fbr  three  years  under  the  influence  of  instructors  of  bis 
choosing;  and  he  endeavoured,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  have  her 
mind  rightly  directed.  By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  the  young  queen 
was  declared  to  have  attained  her  majority  on  the  15th.  of  October, 
1843;  she  has  since  reigned  as  the  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  has 
been  acknowledged  such  by  the  European  and  American 
governments. 

In  1845,  Maria  Christina  returned  to  Madrid,  and  soon  obtained 
much  influence  over  Isabella.  This,  it  was  apparent,  was  used  to 
direct  the  young  queen  in  her  chc^ce  of  a  husband.  Isabella  had 
one  sister,  Louisa,  the  Infanta,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
if  the  eldest  died  witliout  offspring.  Those  keen  rivals  for  political 
power,  England  and  France,  watched  to  obtain  or  keep  a  paramount 
influence  m  Spanish  aflairs.  The  selfish  policy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
aided  by  Guizot  and  Maria  Christina,  finally  prevailed,  and  forced 
upon  the  Spanish  nation  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  as 
husband  of  Isabella.  There  were  two  Bourbon  princes,  brothers, 
Francisco  and  Enrique,  sons  of  Don  Francisco,  brother  of  Maria 
Christina;  of  these,  the  youngest  bad  some  talent  and  was  attrac- 
tive ;  the  eldest  was  weak  in  intellect  and  disagreeable  in  manners ; 
if  Isabella  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  marry  this  imbecile,  and  a 
son  of  Louis  Philippe  could  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Louisa, 
the  predominance  of  French  influence  would  be  secured.  It  was 
done— both  plans  succeeded,  and  Isabella  soon  afterwards  conftrred 
on  her  husband  the  title  of  king. 

It  hardly  seems  credible  that  a  crowned  queen  would  thus  give 
apparently,  her  free  assent  to  her  own  marriage,  if  the  bridegroom 
had  been  utterly  hatefhl  to  her.  But  two  circumstances  are  certain 
— she  was  not  old  enough  to  make  a  judicious  choice;  and  she 
was  urged  into  the  measure  while  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  at 
all.  She  appeared  to  resign  herself  to  the  guidance  of  others,  and 
doubtless  hoped  she  might  find  happiness. 

But  this  contentment  with  her  lot  did  not  long  continue.  Early 
in  the  fe)l!o\vini;  year,  LS47,  there  arose  a  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  towards  her  husband,  and  soon  the  royal  pair  became 
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completely  estranged  from  each  other,  and  neither  appeared  together 
in  public,  nor  had  the  slightest  communication  in  private.  The 

{>cuule  seemed  U>  sympathize  warmly  with  the  queen,  and  she  was 
oualy  cheered  whenever  she  drove  out,  or  attended  any  of  the 
theatres  or  bull* fights  at  Madrid. 

On  the  accession  of  Narvaez  to  office,  as  President  of  the  Council, 
he  used  his  utmoft  endeavonrs  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  at 
lengtii  succeeded.  The  meeting  between  the  royal  pair  occurred 
October  13th.,  1847. 

Since  then  there  have  been  estrangements  and  reconciliations;  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  anticipate  conjugal  happiness,  or  even 
quiet,  for  Isabella.  The  only  event  which  appeared  likely  to  give  a 
new  and  healthy  tone  to  her  mind,  was  motherhood.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  son  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  but,  unfortunately,  the  child  lived 
only  a  few  hours.  She  has  since  given  biith  to  another  child, 
which  also  died  in  infancy.  If  these  children  had  survived,  and 
her  aflfections  had  thai  been  warmly  awakened,  there  wonid  be 
little  doubt  of  her  becoming  a  changed  being.  That  she  ha?  talents 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  was  g^ven  her  credit  for  in  childhood 
is  now  evident.  She  certainly  possesses  great  physical  courage,  and 
a  strong  wilL  She  manages  the  wildest  and  most  flery  steed  with 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  knight  of  chivalr>'.  She  delights  in 
driving  and  riding,  and  exhibits  much,  even  daring  energy.  She 
is  prompt  in  her  attention  to  the  duties  of  her  government;  and, 
what  is  best  of  all,  she  evinces  that  sympathy  for  her  people,  and 
confidence  in  their  loyalty,  which  are  never  felt  by  a  crafty,  cruel, 
or  selfish  ruler.  In  all  her  speeches  from  the  throne  there  is  a 
generous,  even  liberal  spirit  apparent;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
obstacles  which  priestcraft  interposes,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that 
the  queen  would  move  onward  with  her  government  to  effect  tht 
reforms  so  much  needed.  In  ''features  and  complexion,"  Isabella 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Sixth, 
and  his  line  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  her  forehead  has  a  better  de- 
veloinnent,  and  she  Is,  undoubtedly,  of  a  nobler  disposition. 

ISAUBE,   CLEMENCE,   OB  GLEMENZA, 

A  LADT  of  Toulouse,  in  France,  celebrated  ftnr  her  learning.  She 
instituted  the  Jeux  Floraux,  or  Floral  Games,  in  that  city,  where 
prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  successful  poetical  competitors.  She 
was  born  in  14G4,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Isaure,  who 
died  when  Clemence  was  only  five  years  old. 

Some  years  aflerwards  the  romance  of  her  life  began.  Near  her 
garden  dwelt  Raoul,  a  young  troubadour,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  for  her  genius  and  beauty,  and  communicated  his  passion  in 
songs  in  which  her  name  and  bis  were  united.  The  maiden  replied 
with  flowers,  whose  meaning  Raoul  could  easily  interpret.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Count  Raymond,  of  Toulouse,  and  followed  his 
father  to  the  war  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  the  battle 
of  Guigenaste  both  we're  slain,  and  Clemence  resolved  to  take  the 
veil.  Before  doing  so,  however,  she  renewed  the  poetic  festival 
which  had  been  established  by  the  gay  company  of  the  seven 
troubadours,  but  had  been  lone  forgotten,  and  assigned  as  prizes 
for  the  victors  the  five  different  flowers,  wrought  in  gold  and  silver. 
With  which  the  had  replied  to  her  iover^  passion.  She  fixed  on 
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the  first  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes;  and 
ahe  hendf  composed  an  ode  on  spring  far  the  occasion,  which 
aeqnired  fbr  ber  the  surname  of  the  Sappho  of  Toulouse.  Her 

character  was  tinged  with  melancholy,  which  the  loss  of  her  lover 
probably  heightened;  and  her  poems  partake  of  this  plaintive  style. 
Her  works  were  printed  «t  Toulouse  in  IMS.  They  remained  a 
long  time  in  oblivion,  and  perhaps  never  would  have  seen  the 
light  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumcnge. 
There  are  extant  two  coi)ies  of  this  precious  volume,  which  is  • 
entitled  **Dictats  de  Dona  Ciamenza  Isaure ;"  it  consii>ts  of  cantos 
or  odes;  tiie  principal  and  most  finished  Is  called  **PIainte  d' 
Amowr." 

The  queen  of  poetry,  as  her  contemporaries  entitled  her,  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  great  reign  of  Frances  the  First  and  Leo 
the  Tenth.  Her  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Toulouse.  A  bronze  tablet,  inscribed 
with  a  highly  eulogistic  tribute  to  her  fame,  still  remains,  at  the 
foot  of  a  statue  of  Clemence.  Atler  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
it  required  nothing  less  than  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Kevo- 
Intion  of  1789  to  snspend  the  floral  games;  they  were  reinstated 
under  Napoleon,  as  a  municipal  institution,  in  1806.  "nie  memory 
of  Clemence  Isaure  lived  "green  with  immortal  bays ;"  for  centuries 
the  Touiousians  had  made  her  their  boast — but  *'all  that  beauty, 
an  that  wit  'e'er  gaTe,"  could  find  no  grace  with  the  patriou  of 
1793,  That  intelligent  hody  of  citizens  voted  Clemence  Isaure  aa 
"aristocrat,"  and,  as  such,  sentenced  her  bronze  monument  to  be 
melted  down,  and  used  for  vulgar  purposes.  Fortunately,  the  honest 
artisan  to  whom  the  work  was  consigned,  had  a  feeling  which 
saved  this  Tenerahle  relic.  At  the  risk  of  his  head,  he  substituted 
some  other  bronze,  and  concealed  the  tahlet  till  a  time  of  political 
safety  arrived. 

IVREA,   MANZOLI   DEL   MONTE,  GIOVANNA, 

Was  bom  at  Genoa,  She  received  the  rudiments  of  her  education 
at  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  in  Genoa,  and  was  afterwards 

E laced  at  the  monastery  of  8t  Andrew,  in  the  same  city,  •  where 
er  studies  were  pursued  on  a  more  extended  base.  After  her 
marriage  with  Count  Manzoli  del  Monte,  she  resided  in  M.)denn, 
and  indulged  in  the  desire  for  improvement,  for  which  she  was 
fhmished  with  opportunities.  She  was  instructed  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy by  Father  Pompilio  Pozzetti,  a  man  of  great  erudition, 
who  directed  her  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  in  every 
science.  Her  own  inclinations  led  her  almost  exclu^<ively  to  ex- 
perimental science — but  to  gratify  the  earnest  wish  of  her  Imsbund, 
she  devoted  part  of  her  time  to  imaginitive  works,  and  these  met 
with  distinguished  success.  She  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of 
"The  Arcadia,'^  at  Rome,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Indefessi  at 
Alexandria,  and  that  of  ArUj  Letters^  and  Science  at  Mudena. 

She  has  wittea  <*La  Turqninia,  a  Tislon  in  yerae,**  ''A  CoUeetion 
of  Sonnets,**      GoUectloa  of  Epigrams,  and  several  Odes. 
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JAGIELLO,  APPOLONIA, 

D18TIMOUISHED  fi>r  her  lierale  patriotism,  was  born  ftbont  the 

year  1825,  in  Lithuania,  a  part  of  the  hmd  where  Thadclous 
Kosciusko  spent  his  first  clays.  She  was  educated  at  Cracow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  PoUmd — a  city  filled  with  monuments  and 
memorlAls  sadly  reealUng  to  the  mind  of  ereiy  Pole  the  past  glory 
of  his  native  land.  TlieiT,  and  in  Wanaw  and  Vienna,  die  paned 
the  days  of  her  early  ^^irlhood. 

Slie  was  about  nineteen  when  the  attempt  at  revolution  of  1846 
broke  out  at  Cracow,  and  in  thia  struggle  for  freedom  Mademoi- 
selle  Jagiello  took  an  active  part.  She  was  seen  on  horseback,  in 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Polish  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  the 
patriots  who  first  planted  tha  white  eagle  and  the  flag  of  fVeedom 
on  the  castles  of  the  ancient  capital  of  her  country,  and  was  one 
of  the  handful  of  heroes  who  flnight  the  batUe  near  Podgorze, 
against  a  tenfold  stronger  enemy. 

After  the  Polish  uprising,  which  commenced  in  Cracow,  was 
suppressed,  Mademoiselle  Jagiello  rea^sumed  female  dres8,  and 
remained  undetected  for  a  few  weeks  in  that  city.  From  thence  she 
removed  to  Warsaw,  and  remained  there  and  in  the  m  ijrhlxniring 
country,  in  quiet  retirement  among  her  friends.  But  tin-  struggle 
of  1848  found  her  again  at  Cracow,  in  the  nlid^t  of  the  cumbataints. 
AhisI  that  effort  was  but  a  dream — ^it  accomplished  nothing— it 
perished  like  all  other  European  attempts  at  revolutions  of  ttiat 
year,  so  great  in  grand  promises,  so  mean  in  fulfilment. 

Mademoiselle  Jagiello  then  left  Cracow  for  Vienna,  where  she 
arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  at  the  fiiubourg 
Widen.  Her  chief  object  in  going  to  "Vienna  was  to  inform  her- 
self of  the  character  of  that  struggle,  and  to  carry  news  to  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  which  she  and 
her  countrymen  regarded  as  inTolving  tlie  liberatkin  of  her  beloved 
Poland,  and  presaging  the  final  regeneration  of  Europe.  With  the 
aid  of  devoted  friends,  she  reached  Presburg  safely,  and  from 
that  place,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was  conveyed  by  the 
peasantry  carrying  provisions  for  the  army,  to  the  village  of 
St.  Panl. 

After  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  crossing  the  countr}*  occn- 
.  pied  by  the  Austrians,  and  swimming  on  horseback  two  rivers, 
she  at  last,  on  the  loth,  of  August,  1848,  reached  the  Hungarian 
camn,  near  the  yiUage  of  Enesiey,  just  before  the  battle  there 
*  fonght,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  lost  General 
Wist.  This  was  the  first  Hungarian  battle  in  which  our  heroine 
took  part  as  volunteer.  She  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lientenant,  and,  at  the  request  of  her  Hungarian  Mends,  tock 
tharge  of  a  hospital  in  Comom.  Whilst  there,  she  joined,  as  a 
volunteer,  the  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  General  Klapka,  which  made  a  sally,  and 
took  Haab.  She  returned  in  safoty  to  Comorn,  where  she  remained, 
superintending  the  hoepttal,  until  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress. 

She  went  to  the  United  States  in  December,  IK  JO,  with  Governor 
Ladislas  Ujhazy  and  bis  family,  where  she  aud  her  heroic  friends 
received  a  most  entbnsiaitie  welcome. 
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JAMES,  MARIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  emigrant.  Who  went  to  America  in 
the  early  part  of  this  centur}*,  when  daughter  was  abont  teven 
years  old,  and  Fettled  in  the  northern  pBii  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Maria  James  received  but  a  very  slight  education,  but  from 
licr  earliest  youth  evinced  a  poetical  talent  very  remarkable  in  a 
person  circumstanced  as  she  was;  occupying  generally  the  position 
of  nunery-maid,  or  servant  in  families  in  the  towns  of  that  state. 
Her  poems,  with  a  preface  by  Alonzo  Potter,  V.D^  now  Bishop 
of  Peonsylvania,  were  published  in  1889. 

JAMESON,  AKKA, 

Is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  of  the  living  female 
writers  of  Great  Britain.  Her  fiither,  Mr.  Murphy,  was  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  high  repute  as  an  artisit,  and  held  the  office  of 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Charlotte.  By 
her  order  he  undertook  to  paint  the  "Windsor  Beauties,"  so  called ; 
but  before  these  were  completed,  the  sadden  death  of  the  princess 
put  a  stop  to  the  plan.  Mr.  Murphy  lost  hds  place ;  and  bis  pictures, 
fVom  which  he  had  anticipated  both  fame  and  fortune,  were  left 
on  his  hands,  without  any  remuneration.  It  was  to  aid  the  sale 
of  these  portraits,  when  engraved  and  published,  that  his  daughter, 
then  Mrs.  Jameson,  wrote  the  illustrative  memoirs  which  form  her 
work,  entitled  "The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,"  pu])lislied  in  London,  in  1833.  Prior  to  this,  however, 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  become  known  as  a,  graceful  writer  and  accom- 
plished critic  on  the  Beantiftal  in  Art,  as  well  as  a  spirited  ddine- 
ator  of  Life.  Her  first  work  was  the  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyee," 
published  in  London,  in  1825,  about  two  years  after  her  marriage 
with  Captain  Jameson,  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  Of  this 
marriage— union  it  has  never  been— we  will  only  say  here,  that 
it  seems  to  have  exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Jameson,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because  it  mars, 
in  a  degree,  all  her  works;  but  especially  her  latter  ones,  by 
fettering  the  noblest  aspirations  of  her  genius,  instinctively  feminine, 
and  therefore  only  capa])lc  of  feeling  the  full  compass  of  its  powers 
when  devoted  to  the  True  and.thc  Good.  We  shall  advert  to  this 
again.  The  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyee"  was  published  anonymously; 
it  depicted  an  enthusiastic,  poetic,  broken-hearted  young  lady,  on 
her  travels  abroad;  much  space  is  here  given  to  descriptions  of 
works  of  art  at  Bome,  and  other  Italian  cities.  This,  on  the 
whole,  is  Mrs.  Jameson's  most  popular  and  captivating  work ;  it  ' 
appeals  warmly  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  young  of  her  own  sex: 
its  sketches  or  adventures,  characters,  and  pictures,  are  racy  and 
fresh ;  and  the  sjrmpathy  with  the  secret  sorrows  of  the  writer 
is  ingcniousl)**  kept  alive  to  the  end.  Her  second  work  was  "The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1829;  which 
was  followed  by  "Memotos  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,"  also 
in  two  volumes. 

In  1832,  appeared  "Characteristics  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical ;"  in  many  respects  this  is  the  best  and  most  finished 
production  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  genius;  the  following  year  came 
oat  her  "BeanUes  of  the  Goort  of  Ghaites  th«  SecoDd." 
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Mrs,  Jameson  next  visited  America,  going  directly  from  New 
York  to  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  where  she  passed  the  winter. 
Her  husband  had  been  stationed  for  many  years  in  Canada;  she 
had  not  seen  him  since  her  marriage ;  it  has  been  said  that  they 
parted  at  the  altar;  bat  the  painAii  circumBtance  that  they  only 
met  as  acquaintances,  not  even  as  friends,  was  too  well  known 
to  require  an  apology  for  stating  it  here.  "Winter  Studies  and 
Summer  Rambles/'  is  the  title  of  the  work  published  in  1838,  in 
which  Mrs.  Jameson  records  her  ohflenrations  on  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  she  travelled. 

In  1840,  she  produced  a  translation  of  the  dramas  of  tlie  Princess 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  "Pictures  of  the  Social  Life 
of  Germany;*'  and  in  1842»  *'A  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries 
of  Art  in  and  near  London after  this,  in  1844,  came  a  second 
work  of  the  same  nature,  entitled  "A  Companion  to  the  Private 
Giillcries  of  Art  in  London  ;"  and   shortly  afterwards  a  series  of 
biographical  notices  of  the  early  Italian  painters  iVom  Cimabue  to 
Bassano.  In  1846,  this  indefatigable,  accomplishedt  and  versatile 
author  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  '*MemoU»  and  Essays," 
being  a  series  of  papers  chiefly  on  the  fine  arts  and  artists;  and 
in  1«48,  appeared  the  tirst  portion  of  a  most  important  and  laborious 
work  illustrative  of  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art this  comprised 
legends  of  scriptural  characters,  and  of  those  who  lived,  or  were 
supposed  to  have  done  so,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
secoiui  portion  was  entitled  "Legends  of  the  Monastic  ()nlcrs;" 
and  the  third   Legends  of  the  Madonna;"  the  former  appeared  in 
1850,  and  the  latter  in  1852.    These  volomes  throw  mnch  Ught 
upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  are  full  of  coiions 
and  intorostinp:  lore,  and  are  richly  illustrated  by  sketches  and 
etchings  copied  from  ancient  missals  and  other  scarce  b(X)ks,  by 
the  author.   "A  Common-place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and 
Fancies,  Original  and  Selected,"  was  Mrs.  Jameson's  next  contri- 
bution to  literature;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  on  "Ethics 
and  Characters,"  and  the  other  on  "Literature  and  Art;*'  and 
exhibits  to  great  advantage  the  hne  taste,  extensive  reading,  and 
indefatigable  indnstiy  of  its  compiler,  and,  to  some  extent,  author. 

On  the  14th.  of  February,  1855,  Mrs.  Jameson  delivered  a  lecture 
on  works  of  mercy  and  benevolence  to  a  female  audience,  which 
was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "Sisters  of  Charity 
Abroad  and  at  Home it  is  a  small  book,  but  few  will  deny  its 
importance.  Reading  this,  and  the  other  works  of  the  author,  we 
may  well  say  in  the  words  of  a  recent  biographer  of  this  highly- 
talented  lady  ; — "A  spirit  of  intense  sympathy  with  her  own  sex 
docs  indeed  run,  like  a  golden  vein,  through  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  whatever  be  their  snt(|ect  or  idm ;  and  her  reverence  for 
the  good  and  great — her  pity  for  the  erring  among  them — her 
honest  joy  at  their  successes  and  regret  for  their  failures,  characterize 
her  not  less  admirably  as  a  woman,  than  do  the  brilliant  (qualities 
of  her  enlightened  and  elevated  mind  as  an  author." 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  an  earnest  and  loving  admiration  for  genius, 
a  discriminating  sense  of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  world, 
and  an  unselfish  eagerness  to  point  out  its  merits  and  services. 
All  this  is  seen  in  her  very  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  many 
celebrated  men  and  women  she  had  encountered.  She  has  a  deep 
sense  of  the*digni^  of  l^er  own  sex;  she  seeks  to  elevate  womaot 
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and  many  of  her  refiections  on  this  sulyeot  are  wise  and  salutary. 
We  differ  from  her  views  la  some  material  poiut^i,  but  we  believe 
her  sincerely  devoted  to  what  she  eonsiden  the  way  of  improve- 
ment Of  her  eottnoidinary  taksntt  there  can  he  no  doubt. 

JANE  OF  FLANDERS, 

Countess  of  Moiitfort,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women 
of  her  age.  Her  husband,  the  Count  de  Montfort,  having  been, 
in  1342,  made  prisoner  and  conducted  to  Paiis,  she  assembled  the 
inhabitants  of  Rennes,  Iier  place  of  residence,  and  by  her  eloquence, 
aided  by  the  pity  in^[)ircd  by  her  infant  son,  moved  the  people 
to  take  up  arms  in  lier  behalf ;  and  thus  she  soon  found  herself 
in  a  position  to  protect  her  rightfi.  Having  shut  herself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Hennebonne,  Charles  de  Blols,  her  husband's  enemy, 
besieged  her  there;  she  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  exhi- 
bited many  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander.  The  repeated 
breaches  made  in  the  walls  at  length  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  besieged,  who  were  diminished  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigae,  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  During  a  conference  fbr  that 
purpose,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Leon  was  engaged  with  Charles 
de  Blois,  the  Countess,  who  had  mounted  a  high  tower,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  descried  some  sails  at  a  distance, 
and  immediately  exclaimed  ''Behold  the  succours!  the  English 
succours!  no  capitulation!'' 

This  fleet,  prepared  by  Edward  the  Third  for  the  relief  ot 
Hennebonne,  having  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  entered  the 
harbour,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Mauny.  The  garrison, 
by  this  reinforcement  animated  with  firesh  spirit,  immediately 
sallied  forth,  beat  the  besiegers  from  their  posts,  and  obliged  them 
to  retreat.  The  flames  of  war  still  continued  their  devastations, 
when  Charles  de  Blois,  having  invested  the  fortress  of  lioche  de 
Rien,  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  reinforced  by  some  English  troops, 
attacked  him,  during  the  night,  in  his  entrenchments,  dispersed 
his  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  His  wife,  in  whose  right  he 
had  i)retended  to  Brittany,  compelled  by  the  captivity  of  her 
husband,  assumed,  in  her  turn,  the  government  of  the  party ;  and 
opposed  herself,  a  formidable  and  worthy  rival,  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  Held,  to  the  Countess  of  Montfort. 

The  mediation  of  France  and  luigland  failed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  in  Brittany,  till  Charles  de  Blois  was  at  length  slain, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray.  The  young  Count  de  Montfort  soon  after 
obtained  possession  of  the  duchy,  and,  though  a  zealous  partisan 
of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged  by  the  French  king,  to 
whom  he  did  homage  for  his  dominions. 

JARDINS*   MARIE   CATHARINE  DE^ 

Was  bom  about  1640,  at  Alen^on,  in  Normandy,  where  her  fother 

was  provost.  She  went  when  young  to  Paris,  where  slie  su])i)orted 
herself  for  some  time  by  writing  novels  and  dramas.  She  was  three 
times  married ;  first,  to  M.  Viiledieu,  a  young  captaiu  of  the  infantry, 
who  was  only  separated,  not  divorced,  fVom  a  former  wife;  after 
his  death,  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Chassc,  who  was  also  only  parted 
from  his  wife ;  and,  for  the  third  time,  to  one  of  her  cousins,  who 
aiiuwed  her  to  resume  the  name  of  Yiliediou.    She  soon  after 
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retired  to  a  little  village,  called  CSinelieinarc,  ia  the  provioce  of 
Maine,  where  she  died  in  1688. 

Her  works  were  printed  in  1702,  and  form  ten  duodecimo  yolamcs. 
Her  compositions  consiiJted  of  dramas,  miscellaneous  poems,  fables, 
and  romances;  among  which  latter  class  are  "Les  Disordres  de  V 
Amour;"  **Portrait8  des  Faiblesses  Hnmains;*'  ''Les  Exiles  de  la 
Cour  d'Auguste;"  •'Cleonice  j"  ••Cai  n  ,  ute;"  "Les  Galameries  Gre- 
Tiariines;"  "Les  AmouFB  des  Grandti  Uommes;*'  **Le8  Memohrs  da 
Serai  I ;"  etc. 

Her  style  is  rapid  and  aniuiutcd ;  but  she  is  often  incorrect,  aud 
her  incidents  improtmble.  Her  short  stories  certainly  extinguished 
the  taste  for  tedlotis  romances,  and  led  the  way  to  the  novel ;  but 
were  by  no  means  of  such  excellence  as  those  that  have  since  been 
written.  Her  verse  is  inferior  to  her  prose.  Her  society  was  much 
sought  by  men  of  learning,  wit,  and  fashion;  and  her  conduct 
during  her  widowhood  was  by  no  means  irreproachable.  But  good 
mends  were  not  then  the  fashion  in  French  society. 

JARZOFF,  MADEMOISELLA, 

Obtained,  in  1837,  the  prize  olfered  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St  Petersbuzg,  for  **U8eAil  Beading  for  Children.'* 
Her  boolts  for  the  young  are  mnch  praised. 

JEANNE   DE  BOURBON, 

Daughter  of  Pierre  the  First,  Duke  de  Bourbon,  was  bom  at 
Tincennes,  near  Parin,  Febmary  3rd.,  1337.  In  1850,  when  aboat 
tliirteen,  she  married  Charles,  who  was  nearly  the  same  age,  af- 
terwards Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  eldest  son  of  King  John. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  her  husband  was  much 
attached  tc  her.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  judgment,  ollen 
oonsaked  her  on  state  alTairs,  and  ioved  to  see  her  snrronnded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  luxury  suited  to  her  station.  On  days  of  solem- 
nity, Charles  frequently  brought  his  wife,  whom  he  called  "the  sun 
of  his  kingdom,"  with  him  to  the  parliament,  where  she  took  her 
seat  by  his  side.  By  his  will,  he  left  the  regency  to  Jeanne,  although 
he  had  three  brothers  of  mature  age.  However,  his  qneen  died 
before  him,  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  in  Paris,  February  11th, 
1378.  Her  death  proved  a  real  misfortune  to  France.  She  is  spoken 
of  by  historians  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  virtuous 
priaeetses  of  her  time. 

JEANNE    OF   FRANCE   AND  NAVARRE, 

Wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth  of  France,  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Henry  the  First,  King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, ^e  Count  de  Bar  having  attaclced  Champagne,  she  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  forced  him  to  surrender,  and 
kept  him  along  time  in  prison.  But  her  most  solid  titie  to  gloay,  is 
the  having  founded  the  famous  college  of  Navarre. 

Jeauue  of  Navarre  died  at  Vincennes,  in  1304,  aged  thirty-three. 
Her  husband  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  she  fully  deserved 
his  love.  Philip  never  took  the  titles  of  King  of  Navarre,  or  of 
Count  of  ChauJiHigne  and  of  Brie ;  and  to  all  his  ordinances  relative 
to  the  government  of  these  principalities,  he  always  added  that  he 
acted  with  the  concurrence  of  his  dear  companions  and  Jeanne 
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added  her  seal  to  that  of  }ier  husband.  Jeanne  was  married  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and,  during  her  twenty  years  of  wedded  life,  she 
bore  Iter  husband  seven  children.  She  was  equally  beautiftil»  eloquent 
generous,  and  courageous. 

JEWSBURY,   GKRALDINE  E., 

Is  a  younger  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  always  highly 
estimated  her  abilities,  and  prophesied  for  her  a  career  even  more 
successful  than  her  own.  "Zoe,  on  the  History  of  Two  Lives," 
published  in  1845,  was  the  first  work  wliich  drew  public  attention 
towards  its  author.  It  exhibits  great  power  and  originality,  but 
contrasts  strongly  in  its  tone  of  feverish  excitement,  and  passionate 
unrest,  with  the  cahnness  and  qrmpliclty  which  characterizes  Miss 
Jewsbury's  later  works.  These  are  "The  Half  Sisters,"  a  tale  pub- 
lished in  181H;  '♦Marian  Withers,"  a  story  of  middle  class  life  in 
the  manufacturing  districts;  "The  History  of  an  Adopted  Child," 
a  book  for  young  people,  issued  in  1852 ;  and  another  novel  entitled 
**Gonstance  Herbert,"  in  which  is  inculcated  the  dn^  of  self-sacriflce 
to  nrevent  the  extension  of  hereditaiy  iuMuiity. 

JEWSBURY,    MARIA  JANE. 

We  choose  to  retain  the  name  by  which  this  gifted  woman  was 
known  as  an  authoress,  although  she  had  changed  it  before  her 
decease;  but  we  can  never  think  of  her  as  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Miss 
Jewsbury  was  bom  about  1800,  in  Warwickshire.  In  early  youth 
she  lost  her  mother,  and  was  thenceforth  called  to  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  a  large  family.  Her  father,  soon  after  her  mother's 
death,  removed  to  Manchester;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
population,  oppressed  with  ill  health,  and  the  grave  cares  of  life, 
the  promptings  of  genius  still  triumphed,  and  the  young  lady  found 
time  to  dream  dreams  of  literary  di^>tinction,  which  the  energy  of 
her  mind,  in  a  few  years,  converted  into  realities. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  she  addressed  a  letter  to  Wordsworth, 
full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  imagination:  this  led  to  a 
correspondence  with  the  bard  of  "the  Excursion,"  which  soon  ripened 
into  permanent  friendship.  She  was  materially  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  her  talents,  and  the  drenlation  of  her  Uteraiy  eflbrte, 
by  the  advice  and  active  kindness  of  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  at  that 
time  a  resident  in  Manchester :  these  obligations  she  always  grateMljr, 
acknowledged. 

Her  first  work  was  entitled  "Phantasmagoria;  or.  Essays  of  Life 
and  Literature,"— which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  This  was 

followed  by  "Letters  to  the  Young,"  written  soon  after  a  severe 
illness:  then  appeared  "Lays  for  Leisure  Honrs."  ller  last  work 
was  her  "Three  Histories,"  which  she  allows  displays  much  of  her 
own  character  and  filings.  But  her  best  writings  are  to  be  fiinnd 
in  the  periodicals  and  annuals,  to  which  she  was  a  laige  and  most 
popular  contributor. 

In  1833,  she  married  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  gentleman  who  held  an 
office  under  the  London  East  India  Company — and  soon  after  her 
marrhtge  left  England  with  her  husband  for*  Bombay.  She  antici- 
pated with  eager  pleasure  the  riches  of  nature  and  antiquity,  which 
the  gorgeous  East  would  open  before  her — but  the  buoyant  and 
active  spirit  was  soon  to  be  called  to  another  and  higher  existence. 
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Sbe  died  a  short  time  after  reaching  India,  and  sleeps  in  that  *SsIinM 
of  the  son,"  a  fit  resting-place  for  her  warm  and  ardent  heart 

JOANNA, 

Countess  of  Hainanlt  and  Fiaadera.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
horn  fn  1171,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  cmsade,  when 

he  set  out  on  whicli,  he  left  two  young  daughters,  Joan  and  Mar- 
garet— the  former  destined  to  be  his  heiress  and  successor.  Their 
mother,  Mary  di  Sciainpagna,  died  at  Acre,  in  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Daring  the  absence  of  Baldwin,  Flanders  was 
governed  by  the  guardian  and  eonsin  of  the  Infiuits,  Philip  of 
Namur. 

Joan,  from  early  girlhood,  manifested  an  imperious  will  and  ardent 
desire  for  sway.  Profiting  by  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  her  Ihther, 
which  began  to  be  spread  abroad,  she  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  herself,  in  11*09,  to  be  declared  Countess  of 
Hainault  and  Flanders.  Two  years  ader  this  she  formed  a  marriage, 
which,  judging  from  Its  results,  must  hare  arisen  on  her  side  ftom 
motives  of  policy,  nnminglcd  with  afibctlon.  The  husband  she 
selected  was  Ferdinand,  son  of  Sancho,  King  of  Portugal.  Uncer- 
tain in  disposition,  unskilful  in  conduct,  and  weak  in  design,  Fer- 
dinand attempted  various  expeditions,  and  performed  all  with  Ill- 
success.  He  began  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Philip  Augustus; 
then  owing  to  some  frivolous  pique  we  find  him  deserting  to  tlie 
English,  just  at  the  time  of  the  famous  battle  of  Bouvines.  Covered 
with  wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  con- 
Teyed  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years  in 
captivity.  Joan  appears  to  have  consitlered  him  well  disposed  of, 
as  she  maintained  an  aujicable  relation  with  Philip  Augustus,  and 
afterwards  with  Louis  the  Eighth.  These  kings  were  her  friends, 
supporters,  and  trusty  allies.  No  doubt  they  consulted  her  whihes 
in  retaining  the  unhappy  Ferdinand  in  the  Louvre,  while  th^ 
granted  her  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  per  se,  among 
which  was  the  holding  an  unsheathed  sword  before  them.  She 
seems  to  have  governed  with  vigour  and  judgment  Her  political 
treaties  were  made  with  a  sagacity  rare  at  that  period.  She  had 
none  of  the  tenderness  of  an  amiable  woman,  but  was  gifted  with 
the  shrewd  sense  and  hardness  of  a  statesman.  Ciicumstanccs 
soon  arose  before  whieh  a  toss  stout  heart  would  have  quailed, 
and  a  more  sensitive  conscience  refused  to  act. 

In  1225,  a  broken-down,  grey-headed,  feeble  old  man  made  his 
appearance  in  Lisle,  and  declared  himself  to  be  Baldwin,  the  father 
of  the-  countess,  returned  to  resume  his  sovereignty !  Joan  boldly 
asserted  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  denied  him  admission  to 
the  palace ;  but  his  piteous  tale,  his  venerable  appearance,  and  the 
natural  bias  of  the  populace  to  side  with  the  oppressed,  gained  him 
numerous  partisans.  Joan's  residence  wa^  surrounded  by  a  tunml- 
tuous  mob,  and  she  hastily  fled  to  Peronne,  and  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  her  trusty  fHend  King  Louis,  wlio  summoned  the 
soi-disant  Baldwin  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  when  as  suzerain 
he  would  pronounce  between  the  contending  parties.  He  decided 
that  the  old  man  was  an  impostor,  and  as  such,  ordered  him  out 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  respected  the  safe-conduct  under  which 
he  had  presented  himself,  and  had  him  carried  safely  beyond  the 
trontiers.    The  countess  being  reinstated  in  her  domains,  showed 
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Iqr  her  enwlty^  that  she  did  not  despise  the  claims  of  the  wretched 

veteran.  She  sent  persons  to  seize  him,  and  when  under  her 
jurisdietion,  after  submitting'  his  aged  limbs  to  the  torture,  she 
caused  him  to  be  decapitated.  Kneeling  on  the  scaffold,  with  one 
hand  on  the  crucifix,  and  his  head  on  the  block,  he  repeated  that 
he  was  the  true  and  real  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.  At  a  neigh- 
houring  window  apj  cared  a  pale  visaj^e,  with  closed  teeth  and 
contracted  muscles — it  was  Joan — who  took  a  fearful  satisfaction 
in  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  the  fhlfihnent  of  her  dire  will! 

After  this  scene  of  blood,  the  countess  governed  Flanders  peacefully 
and  prosperously  for  sixteen  years.  The  justice  of  St.  Louis  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France  opened  the  prison-doors  of  Fer- 
dinand; but  the  privations,  and  snft'erings,  and  solitude  of  years, 
had  weakened  his  moral  and  physical  economy — he  was  prematurely 
old — and  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  so  long  wislicd  for.  The 
widow  then  espoused  Thomas  of  Savoy.  The  day  alter  this  marriage, 
mounted  in  a  stately  car  with  her  husband,  she  went  in  procession 
through  the  of  LSsie ;  but  when  she  arrived  at  the  pUice  where 
her  father  had  been  executed,  it  is  said  that  a  bloody  i)hant()ni  rose 
before  her — the  head  but  half  attached  to  the  bust — and  uttered  the 
most  frightful  menaces.  Who  shall  pronounce  whether  this  appa- 
rition was  the  efl^  of  a  guilty  oonscience,  stimulated  by  the 
accusations  of  the  populace,  or  a  nervous  disorder,  the  beginning 
of  Divine  vengeance !  At  all  events,  from  that  day  Joan  led  a  life 
of  agony  and  terror,  always  haunted  by  the  fatal  spectre.  Con- 
sulting holy  churchmen,  she  was  advised  to  boild  a  monastery  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  phantom  rose.  Joen  not  only  did  this, 
but  also  erected  a  hospital  and  two  convents;  and  that  her  re- 
pentance might  prove  still  more  etiicacious,  assumed  herself  the 
habit  of  a  nun,  and  died  in  the  cloister  in  the  year  1241.  Her 
death -bed  was  surrounded  by  the  ho^  sisterhood,  who  lavished 
every  comfort  of  religion  upon  hw;  she  grasped  convulsively  the 
crucifix,  and  her  last  words  were,  in  aoeents  of  despair,  "Will  God 
forgive  me?" 

JOAXXA,    OR    JANK    OF  NAVARRE, 

Consort  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Charles  d'Albert,  King  of  Navarre,  surnanied  the  Bad.  Her 
mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of  John,  King  of  France.  Joanna  was 
born  about  1370,  and  in  1386,  she  married  John  de  Montfort,  Duke  of 
I3retagne,  surnamed  the  Valiant,  by  whom  she  was  tomlerly  beloved, 
and  who  left  her  regent  and  sole  guardian  of  the  young  duke,  their 
eldest  son,  on  his  death,  in  1899.  In  1402,  Joanna  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  King  of  England,  who  died  in  1413 ;  after  which  event, 
Joanna  still  remained  in  England.  In  1419,  she  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft  against  the  king,  Henry  the  Fifth,  her  stop-son. 
She  was  condemned,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  imprisoned 
till  1422,  when  she  was  set  free,  and  her  dower  restored.  She  died 
at  Havering  Hower,  in  1437.  Joanna  had  nine  children  by  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  some  of  whom  died  before  her;  but  none  by  Henry  the 
Fonrth«  She  was  a  beaatifhl  and  yerj  intelligent  woman. 

JOANNA, 

Ok  Naples,  daughter  of  Rol^ert,  King  of  Naples,  of  the  Anjou 
dynasty,  succeeded  her  father  in  1343.  She  was  then  sixteen,  hand- 
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tome  and  aocompUsfaed.  Sbe  had  1)eeii  fbr  8ome  time  married  to 

her  cousin  Andrea-s  of  Hungary;  but  this  union  was  not  a  happy 
one.  Andreas  claimed  to  be  Iving  and  to  share  his  wife's  authoriry, 
which,  bv  her  father's  wiii,  had  been  letl  solely  to  her.  The  con- 
dnct  of  Andreas,  aiid  bis  haughty  manners,  offended  the  Neapolitan 
nobility,  and  his  Unnp^arian  guards  excited  their  jealousy.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  the  nobles,  and  one  night  while  the  court 
was  at  Aversa,  Andreas  was  strangled,  and  his  body  thrown  out  of 
a  window  of  the  castle. 

Joanna  went  immediately  to  Naples,  and  thence  issned  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.  Many  persons  w(^ro  put  To 
a  cruel  death  as  accessaries,  but  public  opinion  still  implicated  the 
queen  in  the  murder.  The  same  year  Joanna  married  her  cousit 
Loids,  Prince  of  Tarentum.  Soon  after  Lonis,  King  of  Hungary, 
the  brother  of  Andreas,  came  with  an  army  to  avcnf^e  his  brother's 
death.  He  defeated  the  queen's  troops,  and  oiitereil  Naples.  Joanna 
then  took  refuge  in  her  hereditary  principality  of  Provence.  She 
soon  repaired  to  Ayignon,  and,  before  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
protested  her  innocence  and  demanded  a  trial.  She  was  tried  and 
acq  nit  rod ;  and,  out  of  gratitude,  she  gave  up  to  the  papal  see  the 
town  and  county  of  Avignon. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  pestilence  had  frightened  away  the  Hunga- 
rians firom  Naples,  and  Joanna,  returning  to  her  kingdom,  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  her  husband,  in  1851.  Joan  reigned  many 
)'ears  in  peace.  Having  lost  her  husband  in  1362,  she  married 
James  of  Arragon,  a  Prince  of  M^jorca,  and  on  his  death  she  again 
married,  in  1376,  Otho,  Dnke  of  Bronswick ;  but  having  no  children, 
she  gave  her  niece  Margaret  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Durazzo,  and 
appointing  him  her  successor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  schism 
between  Urban  the  Sixth  and  Clement  the  Seventh,  Joanna  took. 
the  part  of  the  latter.  0rban  exoommnnlcated  her,  and  gave  her 
kingdom  to  Charles  Durazzo,  who  revolted  against  his  sovereign 
and  benefactress.  With  the  aid  of  the  pope  he  raised  troops, 
defeated  the  queen,  and  took  her  prisoner.  He  then  tried  to  induce 
Joanna  to  abdicate  in  his  favour ;  biit  she  firmly  refused,  and  named 
Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  King  of  France,  as 
her  successor.  Charles  then  transferred  Joanna  to  the  castle  of 
Muro,  in  Basilicata,  where  he  caused  her  to  be  nmrdered,  in  1382. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  and  many  good 
qualities. 

JOCHEBED, 

Wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  has 
stamped  her  memory  indelibly  on  the  heart  of  Jew  and  Christian. 
She  was  grand-daughter  of  Levi;  her  husband  was  also  of  the  same 
family  or  tribe;  their  exact  relationship  is  not  decided*  Uiougb  the 
probal)ility  is  that  they  were  cousins-gcrman. 

As  Amrani  is  only  mentioned  incidentiilly,  we  have  no  authority 
for  concluding  he  took  any  part  in  the  great  crisis  of  Jochebed's 
Ufo;  but  as  their  children  were  all  distinguished  for  talents  and 
piety,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  married  pair  were  con- 
genial in  mind  and  heart.  Still,  though  both  were  pious  believers 
in  the  promises  made  by  God  to  their  forefotheni,  it  wtts  only  the 
wife  who  had  the  opportuni^  of  manifiBSting  by  her  deeds  her 
superior  wisdom  and  Mth, 
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Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  gone  by  since  Jacob  and  his 
sons  went  down  into  Egypt.  Their  posterity  was  now  a  numerous 
people,  but  held  in  the  most  alijcct  bondage.  Pharaoh,  a  king  "who 
knew  not  Joseph,"  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  hated  race,  had 

even  strict  oommflads  to  destroy  every  male  child  bora  of  a 
ebrew  mother. 

Jochebed  had  home  two  children  before  this  bloody  edict  was 
promulgated;  Miriam,  a  daughter  of  thirteen,  and  Aaron,  a  little 
son  of  three  years  old.  These  were  safe ;  but  now  God  gives  her 
another  son,  *'a  goodly  child  ;**  and  the  mother's  heart  must  have 
nearly  fainted  with  grief  and  terror,  as  she  looked  on  her  heli)less 
babe,  and  knew  he  was  doomed  by  the  cruel  Pharaoh  to  be  cast 
forth  to  the  monsters  of  the  Kile.  No  ray  of  hope  from  the  help 
of  man  was  visible.  The  Hebrew  men  had  been  bowed  beneath 
the  lash  of  their  oppressors,  till  their  souls  had  become  abject  as 
their  toils.  Jochebed  could  have  no  aid  from  her  husband's  j^ii- 
perior  physical  strength  and  worldly  knowledge.  The  man  was 
overborne ;  the  superior  spiritual  insight  of  the  woman  was  now  to 
lead ;  her  mother's  sonl  had  been  gifted  with  a  strength  the  power 
of  Pharaoh  could  not  subdue;  her  moral  sense  liad  a  sagacity  that 
the  reason  of  man  could  never  have  reached. 

She  fa-shioned  an  "ark  of  bulrushes,"  and  in  the  frail  structure 
laid  down  her  infent  son.  Then  concealing  the  basket  among  the 
flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  she  placed  Iicr  daughter  ^liriam  to 
watch  M'hat  should  become  of  the  babe,  while  she,  no  doubt,  retired 
to  weep  and  pray.  The  whole  plan  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  nature  of  woman — and  women  only  were  the  actors  in 
this  drama  of  life  and  life's  holiest  hopes.  That  the  preservation 
of  Moses,  and  his  preparation  for  his  great  mission  as  the  Deliverer 
of  Israel,  and  the  Lawgiver  for  all  men  who  worship  Jehovah,  were 
eflfected  by  the  agency  of  woman,  displays  her  spiritual  gids  in 
such  a  clear  light  as  must  make  them  strikingly  apparent;  and 
that  their  importance  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  will  be  frankly 
acknowledged  by  all  Christian  men,  seems  certain — whenever  they 
will,  laying  aside  their  masculine  prejudices,  carefully  study  the 
word  of  God.  These  events  occurred  B.C.  1585.  See  Exodus,  chap. 
I.  and  IL 

JOHNSON,  LADT  ARABELLA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  She  married  Mr. 
Isaac  Johnson,  who  left  his  native  land  for  New  England,  from 
reUgious  motives.  Lady  Arabella  cheerfully  accompanied  hiin,  and 
they  arrived  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  April,  1630.  Her  exalted* 
character  and  gentleness  gained  her  universal  esteem ;  but  she  died 
the  September  after  her  arrival.  Mr.  Johnson  survived  her  little 
more  tlian  a  month,  ile  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Boston ; 
and  though  his  time  was  brief,  yet  the  good  work  he  accomplished 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  New  England.  But  dearer 
still  is  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  whose  example  as  a  wife 
and  a  Christian  is  an  ever-beamiog  light  to  her  sex. 

JOHNSON,  ESTHER, 

Cblsbratbd  as  the  Stella  of  Dean  Swift,  was  bom  in  1681  Her 

father  was  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  at  his  death, 
left  the  daughter  one  thousand  poands,  in  coasideiratioB  oi  her 
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father's  faithful  services.  At  the  death  of  Sir  William  she  was  in 
her  sixteenth  year;  and  about  two  years  afterwards,  at  Swift's 
invitation,  she  left  England,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dinglcy,  a  lady 
tifteeu  years  ohKr,  and  whose  whole  fortune,  though  she  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Wiiliaui,  was  only  an  anniuty  of  twenty -seven  ^iouuds. 
Whether  Swlfl  desired  the  company  of  Miss  Johnson  as  a  flfiend, 
or  intended  to  make  her  his  wife,  is  uncertain  ;  but  they  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  scandal.  When  Swift  was  absent.  Miss 
Johnson  and  her  fHend  resided  at  the  parsonage,  but  when  he 
returned,  they  remonnl;  nor  were  they  ever  Icnown  to  meet  but 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  During  his  visits  to  London,  he 
wrote,  every  day,  an  account  of  what  had  occunredf  to  SteliAt  wd 
always  placed  tlie  greatest  conHdence  in  her. 

In  17ia,  Swift,  it  is  helieved»  was  married  to  her,  by  Dr.  Ashe, 
Bishop  of  Clogher;  but  they  continaed  to  live  in  separate  houses, 
and  the  marriage  was  never  pnblicly  acknowledged.  This  state  of 
atl'airs  is  supposed  to  have  preyed  upon  Stella's  health  so  as  to 
cause  a  decline.  Dean  Swift  offered,  when  ^e  was  on  her  death- 
bed, to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife;  but  she  replied,  *'It  is  too 
late !"  She  died  in  1728,  ngt  d  forty-three.  She  wjis  a  beautiful 
and  intellectual  woman.  The  whole  story  is  mure  romantic  than 
any  romance  of  tictiou,  nor  have  its  uysieries  ever  beeu  satisfac- 
torily explained. 

JOHNSTONE,  MRS., 

Is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  well  deserves  a  distinguished  place 
among  contemporary  writers  of  hction.  Her  first  work,  **Cian  Albin," 
was  among  the  earliest  of  that  multitude  of  novels  which  followed 
•♦Waverley**  into  the  Highlands;  but  Mrs.  Johnstone  neither  emu- 
lates nor  imitates  in  the  slightest  degree  the  light  that  preceded 
her.  Many  writers,  who  were  quite  lost  in  the  eclipse  of  the  "Great 
Unknown,^'  have  since  asserted  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  idea 
of  Scotland,  as  a  scene  for  fiction;  that  their  works  were  begun 
or  meditated  before  "Waverley"  ilt)pearcd ;  among  whom,  Mrs. 
Brunton,  author  of  "Discipline,"  whose  testimony  is  unquestionable, 
may  be  placed.  Perhaps,  there  was  at  that  time  a  national  impulse 
towards  **Scotch  Novels,*'  just  as  the  taste  for  nautical  discoveries 
produced  Columbus,  and  the  attempt  at  steam-boats  preceded  Fulton. 

**CIan  Albin"  is  decidedly  of  the  aenre  ennut/eux^  the  only  kind  * 
that  Voltaire  absolutely  condemns.  It  is  full  of  good  sentiment, 
but  insipid  and  tiresome,  and  gives  no  Indication  of  the  talent 
afterwards  abounding  in  Mrs.  Johnstone's  works.  Her  next  book 
was  "Elizabeth  Dc  Bruce,"  very  superior  to  her  first,  containing 
portions  that  were  highly  praised  by  able  critics.  A  very  charming, 
well-written  work,  in  that  difficult  class — '•Children's  Books,"  suc- 
ceeded. "The  Diversions  of  Hoilycot"  may  take  place  near  Miss 
Edgeworth's  "Frank  and  Rosamond."  Like  her  stories  for  juvenile 
readers,  it  is  sprightly  and  natural — inculcates  good  principles,  and 
much  useful  knowledge;  and,  what  is  rarer,  it  is  totally  free  from 
anything  sentimental  or  extravagant  Mrs.  Johnstone  has  continued 
to  improve  in  style,  and  to  develop  many  aniiable  qualities  as  a 
writer;  her  humour  is  sui  gmeris^  equal  in  its  way  to  that  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Some  of  the  sketches  in  her  "Edinburgh  Tales" — those  of 
•'Richard  Taylor,"  and  "Qovemoar  EoXt**  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
thing  Ui  Ella.  Theie  and  nuuiy  ^thers  were  imbllshed  tn  a  month^ 
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periodical,  established  at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1830,  bearing 
the  title  of  **John8tone'8  Magazine,"  of  which  she  was  the  editor, 

and,  we  believe,  proprietor.  It  was  continued  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
In  this  was  published  the  "Story  of  Fra.ililund  the  Barrister,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  gems  of  ^his  kind  of  literature— wit, 
pathos,  nice  delineation  of  character,  are  all  to  be  found  in  it,  while 
the  moral  lessen  is  enforced  very  powerfully.  "The  Nights  of  the 
Koiind  Table"  was  published  in  1835,  and  contains  some  admirable 
tales.  "Blanche  Delamere"  is  still  a  later  work;  in  it  she  has 
attempted  to  show  what  might  he  done,  and  onght  to  he  done  bv 
the  nobility,  to  lessen  the  load  of  misery  pressing  on  the  working 
classes.  We  may  add,  that  in  all  her  later  works,  Mrs.  Johnstone, 
like  most  thinking  writers  in  the  British  empire,  directs  her  pen 
to  subjects  connected  with  the  distresses  of  the  {Hiople.  Her  tales 
illustrative  of  these  speculations  have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  fancy 
of  their  predecessors ;  the  mournful  reality  seems  **to  cast  a  cloud 
between,  and  sadden  all  she  sings." 

JOSEPHINE  ROSE  TASCHER  DE  LA  PA6ERIE, 

Emprbss  of  Che  French,  Queen  of  Italy,  was  horn  in  MarUnique, 

Jime  24th.,  17G3.  At  a  very  early  ape  slie  came  to  Paris,  and  was 
married  to  the  Viscount  Beduharnais.  By  this  marriage,  which  is 
represented  as  not  having  been  a  happy  one,  the  marquis  being 
attached  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  union  with  his  wealthy  bride 
— »hc  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense, 
afterwards  so  well  known.  In  1787  Madame  Beauhamais  returned 
to  Martinique,  to  nurse  her  aged  mother,  but  was  soon  driven  away 
by  the  distorhances  in  that  colony.  During  her  absence  the  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out,  and  on  her  return  she  found  her  hus- 
band actively  engaged  in  public  affairs.  Although  one  of  the 
first  actors  in  the  movement  which  was  to  regenerate  France, 
Beauhamais  fell  a  victim  to  the  blood-thirsty  fanaticism  of  the 
times.  Cited  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  the  23rd.  of  July,  1794.  Josep- 
hine was  imprisoned,  where  she  remained  until  the  death  of 
Robespierre  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons. 

Josephine  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  serenitgr  daring  her  im* 
prisonmcnt,  through  her  strong  faith  in  a  prediction  which  had 
4>cen  made  her ;  au  old  negress  in  Martinique  having  foretold,  under 
circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  imposing  character,  that  she  would 
one  day  become  Qneen  of  France.  However  reasonably  we  may 
donbt  me  influence  of  such  a  circumstance  on  the  mind  of  a  woman 
condemned  to  death  in  such  relentless  times  as  these,  there  is  no 
question  of  its  being  a  subject  often  dwelt  upon  by  Josephine 
when  she  actually  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  The  prophecies 
that  come  to  pass  are  always  remembered  I  Through  her  fellow- 
prisoner,  Madame  Tallicn,  Josephine  became,  after  the  esta]>li?hinent 
of  the  Directory,  an  inlluential  member  of  the  circle  of  Barra^. 
According  to  some  writers,  she  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Bonaparte.  The  most  general  belief  is,  however,  that  the 
acquaintance  was  formed  through  her  son  Eugene,  in  the  following 
manner: — "The  day  after  the  13th.  of  Vendemiaire,  the  disarming 
of  the  citizens  having  been  decreed,  a  bpy  of  fifteen  called  upon 
General  Bonaparte,  then  commandant  <^  Paris^  and  with  ingenious 
boildnflSB  demanded  the  sword  of  his  ihther.  The  general  was  struck 
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wlfth  tlie  hoy*a  deportments  he  made  particalar  Inquiries  abcmt  him, 
and  ftnight  an  acquaintancu  with  his  mother."  Bonaparte  soon 
became  passionately  attached  to  IVfarlame  Beauiiarnais,  and  maiTied 
her  on  the  17th.  of  February,  17U0 ;  and  his  atfectiou  for  her  con- 
tinued through  life.  She  possessed  considerable  influence  over  him, 
and  his  letters  to  her  are  proofo  of  his  warm  attachment,  as  well 
as  of  her  amiability.  Slic  was  ahvays  acccssihk;  and  ]>oim  vr,Icn*^  to 
those  who  sought  for  mercy  or  piotrcticjii  tVuiii  Xapuloon.  She 
followed  him  to  Italy,  and  was  with  him  during  that  briliiant  period 
when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  reputation.  When 
Bonaparte  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  Josephine  took  up 
her  residence  at  Malmaison.  Much  has  been  saifl  ot  her  conduct 
during  this  period.  Whether  the  censure  was  fully  merited  or  not, 
has  never  been  known ;  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return,  contemplated 
a  separation,  is  well  ascertained.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  by 
her  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  Josephine  was  again 
restored  to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  her  husband.  When 
Napoleon  was  elevated  to  the  consulate,  Josephine  constantly  ex- 
ercised her  benevolence  in  ihvonr  of  the  nnfortnnate.  She  was 
particularly  kind  to  the  emigrants,  many  of  whom  she  restored  to 
tiR'ir  country.  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  said,  "If  1 
gain  battles,  it  is  you  who  win  hearts.'* 

When  Napoleon  became  emperor  a  divorce  wa.s  iiroposed  to  him, 
but  this  he  rejected,  and  Josephine  was  consecrated  Empress  of 
Francf  l)y  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  December  2nd.,  1804.  Soon  after, 
at  Milan,  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  Italy.  Josephine  acquitted 
herself  in  her  exalted  position  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  won 
all  hearts;  to  many,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  how  she  had 
acquired  this  "royal  bearing."  Eu^^cnc  and  Hortonso,  lior  children, 
shared  her  elevation;  Napoleon  never  neglected  their  interest,  nor 
that  of  any  members  of  Josephine's  family.  As  Napoleon's  power 
increased,  and  his  fkmily  became  to  all  appearances  more  and  more 
firmly  established  upon  the  throne  of  France,  his  desire  for  offspring 
to  continue  his  line  increased ;  and  after  much  deliberation,  and 
inauy  painful  scenes,  a  divorce  \fas  determined  upon.  Josephine 
bore  it  with  a  fbrtitade  which  her  good  sense  alone  enabled  her 
to  exert.  To  have  opposed  the  will  Napoleon  would  have  availed 
her  nothing,  and  it  was  everything  to  her  to  continue  to  possess 
his  esteem.  The  world,  too,  would  sympathize  with  a  wife  who, 
under  such  painful  circumstances,  yielded  with  dignity  to  her  fall ; 
her  impotent  resistance  would  only  excite  its  contempt  or  sneetH. 
Josephine  retired  to  Malmaison,  at  tlic  age  of  forty-six,  with  the 
title  of  empress-dowager,  and  two  millions  of  francs  a  year.  Napo- 
leon vi-sitcd  her  occa.sionally,  and  always  gave  })roofs  of  his  esteem 
and  regard  for  her.  While  at  St.  Helena,  he  paid  the  highest  tribute 
to  her  virtues  and  amiability.  On  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
in  1811,  Josephine  is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  most  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  her  magnanimity  was  of 
the  highest  order;  for  that  event,  which  must  have  confirmed 
Napoleon's  sense  of  the  expediency  of  the  divorce,  also  rendered 
his  wife  more  dear  to  him,  imd  Josephine's  situation  more  glaringly 
humiliating. 

In  1«14,  Josephine  beheld  the  downfall  of  that  throne  which  she 
had  onoe  shared.  When  Ni^leon  retteed  to  Biba,  she  wrote  to 
Mm,  filgnlQring  her  wish,  if  permitted,  to  ibliow  him  in  his  revenes. 
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When  the  allies  entered  Paris,  she  was  treated  with  the  most  cUs> 
tingiiished  consideration.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  visited  her  at  Maimaison,  and  showed  her  flattering  atten- 
tions. On  the  19th.  of  Mhj,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Uie  King 
oi  Prussia  dined  with  her.  She  was  extremely  indbpowd,  and,  in 
opposition  to  her  physician's  wishes,  did  the  honours  to  her  royal 
guests.  The  next  day  she  became  much  worse ;  her  disease,  a  species 
of  quinsy,  increasing  rai)idiy.  On  the  29th.  of  May,  1814,  she  ex- 
pired, in  the  ftill  possession  of  her  DKoItlea.  Her  children  were 
with  her,  and,  by  their  affectionate  attentions,  soothed  her  last 
moments.  Her  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Ruel,  where, 
seven  years  alter,  her  children  were  permitted  to  erect  a  monumeDt 
to  ber. 

JUDITH, 

Dauohter  of  Welff,  a  count,  by  some  writers  called  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  selected,  for  her  beauty,  to  be  the  second  wife  of 
Louis  de  Dcbonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  Ftence.  She 
was  well  educated,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  control  over 
the  king*s  affections,  that  she  governed  not  only  in  the  palace,  but 
also  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  the  government.  Her  eldest 
■on,  who  lUlerwards  reigned  under  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bold* 
was  born  in  823;  but  as  the  king  had  already  divided  his  estates 
between  the  sous  of  his  former  marriage,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him.  Judith  immediately  exerted  herself  to  obtain  a  kingdom  for 
her  child ;  and  having  made  her  god-son,  Bernard,  Dnke  of  Aqni- 
taine,  prime  minister,  a  national  assembly  was  convoked  at  Worms, 
and  by  the  consent  of  Lothaire,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  the  country 
between  the  Jura,  Alps,  Rhine,  and  Maine,  was  given  to  Charles, 
who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Bernard. 

Pepin,  the  second  son  of  Louis,  having  oonvinced  Lothaire  of  his 
folly  in  yielding  up  his  possessions  at  the  request  of  Judith,  induced 
him  to  unite  with  him  in  a  rebellion  against  Judith  and  Louis.  In 
829  they  surrounded  Aix,  took  Judith  and  her  husband  prisoners, 
and  accusing  the  former  of  too  |leat  intimacy  with  Bernard,  forced 
her  to  take  the  veil,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Radagonde,  at  Poitiers. 
They,  however,  permitted  her  to  have  a  private  interview  with  her 
husband,  on  condition  that  she  would  urge  on  him  the  necessity 
of  an  immedUite  abdication.  Judith  promised  to  do  so  $  but  instead, 
aiivised  Tx>uis  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  go  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  M^dard,  nt  Soissons,  but  not  to  abdicate  the  crown.  The  king 
followed  her  advice;  and,  in  830,  Lothaire,  having  quarrelled  with 
his  brother,  restored  the  crown  to  Louis,  who  immediately  recalled 
Judith.  The  pope  released  her  fh>m  her  conventual  vows,  and  she 
cleared  herself  by  an  oath  from  the  accusation  of  adultery  that 
was  brought  agninst  her.  Bernard,  who  had  Hed  to  Aquitaine,  also 
returned,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  of  the  crime  by  single 
combat,  with  any  of  his  accusers.  No  one  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  the  public  feeling  was  so  strong  against  him,  that  the  empress 
was  obliged  to  send  him  away. 

In  833,  the  emperor  was  again  betrayed  and  deposed  by  his 
children,  although  Judith  had  exerted  herself  in  every  way,  even 
by  cruelty,  to  retain  tor  her  weak  husband  the  power  he  could 
not  keep 'for  liimself.  After  a  year  of  confinement,  Louis  was  again 
placed  on  the  throne ;  and  by  the  new  divi&iou  of  the  empire 
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arranged  in  889,  Jadlth  had  the  tatMctlon  of  teeing  her  ton 

placed  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  those  estates  flrora  which 
he  had  sooincd  for  ever  exchided.  Louis  the  Mild  died  in  810, 
and  Judith  only  survived  him  three  years.  She  died  at  Tours. 
Some  taistorianii,  howerer,  say  that  her  death  did  not  oecar  till 
84^,  or  even  till  874.  In  her  heart  the  mother*!  ambition  was  ti^e 
predominating  power. 

JUDITH, 

Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  daughter  of  Meravi,  and  widow  of 
Manasseh,  lived  in  Bcthuliah,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Ilolofernes. 
She  was  heantifal  and  wealthy,  and  lived  very  much  secluded. 
Being  informed  that  the  chief  of  Bethulia  had  promised  to  deliver 
it  in  five  days,  she  sent  for  the  elders  and  remonstrated  with 
them,  and  declared  her  intention  of  leaving  the  city  for  a  short 
time.  Judith  then  prayed,  dressed  herself  in  her  best  attire,  and 
pretending  to  have  fled  Arom  the  city,  went,  with  her  maid,  to  the 
camp  of  Holofemes,  whom  she  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and 
eventually  destroyed  by  striking  off  his  head  while  he  lay  asleep 
in  bis  tent  after  a  debauch;  his  army  was  then  defeated;  every- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  him  was  giyen  to  Jndith,  and  who 
consecrated  his  arms  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed  to  the  Lord. 
Judith  died  in  Bethulia  at  the  nge  of  one  hundred  and  five,  was 
buried  with  her  husband,  and  all  the  people  lamented  her  seveu 
days. 

The  "Song  of  Judith,"  as  recorded  In  the  Apociypha,  is  a  poem 
of  much  power  and  beaaty. 

JUDSON,  AKKB  HAS8ELTINB, 

Was  bom  in  1789,  in  Bradftnrd,  Massaehntetta.  She  was  caieftally 
educated,  and  became  early  distinguished  for  her  deep  and  earnest 
religious  character.  In  Febniary,  1812,  she  married  Adoniram  Jud- 
6on ;  and  in  the  same  month  siUled  for  Calcutta,  her  husband  being 
appointed  missionary  in  India.  Soon  after  they  reached  Calcutta, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  were  opposed 
to  all  missionary  labour  among  the  natives,  to  quit  the  country. 
While  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
employed  their  time  in  investigating  the  subject  of  baptism;  and 
being  convinced  that  their  previous  opinions  had  been  erroneous, 
they  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Calcutta.  In  July,  1813,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  arrived  at  Rangorjn,  in  Burniah,  where  for  many  years 
they  laboured  successfully  and  diligently  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  1821,  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  Mrs.  Jnctoon  returned 
aloTie  to  America,  where  she  remained  till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her 
husband  in  Rangoon.  Ditflculties  now  arose  between  the  government 
of  Bengal  and  the  Bunnan  empire,  and  the  taking  of  Rangoon  by 
the  British,  in  1824,  caused  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Jndson  and 
several  other  foreigners,  who  were  at  Ava,  the  capital  of  that 
empire.  For  two  years  the  inexpressible  sufferings  endured  by  these 
prisoners,  were  alleviated  by  the  constant  care  and  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Judson  %  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  her  ellbrta 
that  they  were  at  last  released. 

In  1820,  the  missionary  establishment  was  removed  from  Rangoon 
to  Amherst ;  and  in  October,  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Judson  died  of  a 
ftver  during  her  hnsbaad'a  lOiience*  The  physician  attributed  the 
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fttal  termination  of  tlie  dlseaiie  to  the  injuiy  her  constitntioii  bad 
received  from  lier  loog-profiracied  sufferings  and  Berere  jHivatioos 
at  Ava. 

JUDSON,    EMILY  C.» 

F1B8T  known  to  the  American  public  by  her  nomme  de  plume  of 
"Fanny  Forester,"  was  born  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  her  birth-place  she  has  made  celebrated  by  the  name  of 
"Alderbrook."  Her  maiden-name  was  Chubbnck;  her  fiimfly  are 
of  "the  excdlent,"  to  whom  belong  the  hopes  of  a  better  worid, 
if  not  the  wealth  of  this.  After  the  usual  school  advanta^^es  en- 
joyed by  young  girls  in  the  country,  Miss  Chubbnck  had  the  good 
sense  to  seek  the  higher  advantage  of  training  others,  in  order  to 
perfect  her  own  education.  She  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Utica,  New  York.  Here  she  commenced 
her  literary  life,  by  contributing  several  poems  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine;  she  also  wrote  for  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  her  little  works  Illustrative  of  practical  religion  were 
well  approved.  She  then  bc^^an  to  write  for  several  periodicals, 
and,  amouf?  others,  for  the  New  Mirror,  published  in  New  York 
city,  and  then  edited  by  Morris  and  Willis.  Mi^s  Chuhbock,  in  her 
first  communication  to  the  New  Mirror,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
•'Fanny  Forester;"  the  article  pleased  the  editors;  Mr.  Willis  was 
liberal  in  praises,  and  this  encouraf^ement  decided  the  writer  to 
devote  herself  to  literary  pursuits.  But  her  constitution  wuii  delicate, 
and  after  two  or  three  3rean  of  close  and  successftal  application  to 
her  pen,  "Fanny  Forester,"  as  she  was  usually  called,  found  her 
health  failing,  and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  pass  the  winter  of  1845- 
6»  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gillette,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
high  standing  in  the  ci^.  Here  she  met  the  Ber.  Dr.  Judson« 
American  Missionary  to  the  heathen  world  of  the  East,  who  returned 
about  this  time,  for  a  short  visit  to  his  native  land.  He  was  for 
a  second  time  a  widower,  and  much  older  tlian  Miss  Chubbuck: 
but  his  noble  deeds,  and  the  tme  glory  of  his  character,  rendered 
him  attractive  to  one  who  sympathized  ^vlth  the  warm  CSiristiaii 
benevolence  that  had  made  him  indeed  a  hero  of  the  Cross. 

Dr.  Judson  and  Miss  Chubbuck  were  married,  July,  1846,  and 
they  immediately  sailed  for  India.  They  safely  reached  their  home 
at  Maulmafai,  m  the  Burman  empire,  where  they  continued  to 
reside,  the  reverend  Missionary  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
earnestly  striving  to  complete  his  great  work  on  the  Burman  lan- 
guage, while  his  wife  wa^i  the  guiding  angel  of  his  young  children. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  Mrs.  Judson  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  her  domestic  happiness  was  not  to  endure.  Dr. 
Jud8on*8  health  failed ;  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Mauritius, 
hoping  benefit  from  the  change;  but  his  hour  of  release  had 
arrived.  He  died  aft  sea,  April  12th^  1850,  when  about  nine  days 
from  Hanhnain.  His  widow  and  children  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson's  published  works  are— **Alderbrook :  a 
Collection  or  Frany  Foreeter's  Tillage  Sketches  and  Poems,"  in  two 

volumes,  issued  in  BostoOt  1846.  She  has  also  made  a  rich  con- 
tribution to  the  Missionary  cause  in  her  "Biographical  Sketch  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson,'*  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson.  This 
work  was  eent  from  India,  and  pubUdied  hi  New  York  In  1849.  It 
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Jfl  the  tribute  of  love  from  the  trae  heart  of  a  Christian  woman 
on  earth  to  the  true  merits  of  A  aifter  Christian  wlio  iiM  passed 

to  her  reward  iu  heavi  n. 

JUDSON,  SABAH  B., 

*  Daughter  of  Ralph  and  Abia  Hull,  was  bom  m  Alstcad,  Nevir 
Hampshire,  November  4th.,  1803.  She  was  first  married  to  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Boardman,  in  1825,  and  soon  atler  accompanied  her 
hnsband,  and  other  misstonarles,  to  Onleatta.  The  flnt  deitinfttkm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Board  man,  was  Tavoy ;  and  theve,  after  encountering 
great  dangers  and  sufferings,  and  overcoming  appalling  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  in  all  of  which  Mrs.  Boardman  shared  with 
her  heloved  hosbaiid,  Mr.  Boardnan  died,  in  1881.  She  had  pro- 
Tionsly  lost  two  children ;  one  only,  a  son,  was  left  her,  and  Uiey 
were  alone  in  a  strange  land.  But  she  did  not  desert  her  missioTiarr 
duties.  Four  years  she  remained  a  widow,  and  then  was  united  in 
marriage  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Judson.  Their  nnion  was  a  happy  one ; 
hnt  after  the  birth  of  her  ft>urth  child,  her  health  Mled,  and  a 
voyage  to  America  was  recommended  as  the  only  hope  of  restoration. 
Dr.  Judson,  with  his  wife  and  children,  took  passage  for  their  own 
country;  but  on  reaching  the  Isle  «f  France,  Mrs.  Jud&ou's  health 
was  so  greativ  improved,  that  Dr.  Judson,  whose  duties  in  Bnrroah 
were  urgent,  determined  to  return,  wliile  his  wifb  and  chlidren  should 
visit  America. 

But  they  did  not  thus  part;  on  putting  out  to  sea,  Mrs.  Judson 
grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  within  sight  of  the  roelry  island  of 

St.  Helena,  whore  she  wa.s  buried,  September  Srd.,  1845. 

If  this  second  Mrs.  Judson  was  less  distinguished  than  her  pre- 
decessor for  strength  of  mind  and  the  power  of  concentrating  her 
energies,  so  as  to  display,  at  a  glance,  her  talents,  yet  she  was  not 
inferior  in  loveliness  of  character.  The  genius  and  pietj  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  6.  Judson  will  ever  keep  her  memory  saered,  as  a  pure  light 
iu  the  path  of  the  female  missionaxy. 

JULIAt 

A  VIRGIN  and  martyr  of  Carthage.  At  the  sack  of  Carthage  by 
Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Julia  was  sold  to  a  heathen  mer- 
chant, and  carried  to  Syria.  Here  she  was  discovered  to  be  a 
Christian,  by  her  refusal  to  take  a  part  in  some  of  the  fbstivals 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  ftmale  deities,  and  was  put  to  death, 
in  440. 

JULIA, 

Daughter  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Cornelia,  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  virtuous  .of  the  Roman  ladies.  She  was  tirst 
married  to  Cornelius  Gspion,  but  divorced  from  him  to  become  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  who  was  so  fond  of  her  as  to  neglect,  on  her 
account,  politics  and  arms.  She  died  B.C.  53.  Had  she  lived,  there 
would  not  have  been  war  between  Ca;sar  and  Pompey. 

JULIA  DOMINA 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Phoenician,  a  high  priest  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  at  Emesa.  Nature  had  blessed  her  with  great 
intellectual  and  personal  endowments ;  and  the  high  gifts  of  beauty 
wit»  imagination,  and  discernment*  were  augmented  by  all  the 
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•dvantagei  of  stady  and  edncation.  She  is  taid  to  have  been  well 

acquainted  with  histon%  moral  philosophy,  geometry,  and  other 
sciences,  which  she  cultivated  through  life ;  and  her  mental  accom- 
plishments won  her  the  friendship  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  learned  in  Rome,  ''where,"  says  one  of  her  modem 
historians,  "elle  vint,  dans  I'intention  dc  fairc  fortune,  et  y  reussit." 

From  tlie  time  of  her  union  with  Severus,  (twenty  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,)  he  almost  alwavs  adopted  her  counsels, 
and  mainly  owed  to  them  that  high  reputation  with  his  army,  which 
Induced  his  troops  in  lllyria  to  proclaim  him  emperor.  Although 
Julia  Domina  has  been  accused,  by  the  scandal  of  ancient  history, 
of  gallantry  in  her  early  days,  (the  common  accusation  of  the 
compilers  of  anecdotes,  who  pass  fbr  historians,)  all  writers  ae« 
knowledge  that  the  follies  of  her  youth  were  effaced  by  the  Tirtoes 
and  the  genius  which  glorified  her  maturity;  and  that,  when  seated 
on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  she  surrounded  it  by  whatever  the 
declining  literature  and  science  of  the  day  still  preserved  of  the 
wise,  able,  and  eminent. 

Her  husband  esteemed  her  genius,  and  consulted  her  upon  all 
affairs;  and  she,  in  some  measure,  governed  during  the  reign  of 
her  sons,  though  she  had  the  ^nisfortune  of  seeing  one  slain  by 
his  execrable  brother,  whose  excesses  she  inwardly  murmnred  at, 
when  she  dared  not  openly  condemn. 

To  the  last  hour  of  her  son's  life,  Julia  Domina,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  £ast,  administered  ail  that  was  moral  or 
intellectual  in  the  govemment  of  the  empire;  and  the  respectfbl 
civility  of  the  usurper  Macrinus  to  the  widow  of  Scvcrus,  might 
liavc  flattered  her  with  the  hope  of  an  honourable  if  not  a  happy 
old  age,  in  the  society  of  the  lettered  and  the  scientilic,  whom  to 
the  last  she  served  and  protected. 

But  the  heart,  if  not  the  spirit  of  this  great  woman,  and  most 
unfortunate  of  mothers,  was  broken.  "She  had  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  an  humble  station  she  had  been  raised 
to  gmitness,  only  to  taste  the  snperior  bitterness  of  an  exalted 
rank.  She  was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons, 
and  over  the  life  of  another.  The  terrible  death  of  Caracalla,  though 
her  good  sense  must  have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened 
the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  an  empress.  She  descended  with  a 
painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a  snl^eet,  and  soon  withdrew 
herself,  by  a  voluntary  death,  from  an  anxious  and  a  humiliating 
depeiulcncc."  vShe  refused  all  food,  and  died  of  starvation,  some 
say  of  poison,  A.D,  217. 

JULIA  MAMMEA, 

MoTHKK  of  Alexander  Severus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  in  222,  was 
po.ssessed  of  equal  genius  and  courage.  She  educated  her  son  very 
careftilly  for- the  throne,  rendering  him  a  man  of  virtne  and  sensi- 
bility. Severus  thought  so  highly  of  his  mother,  that  he  consulted 
her  in  everything,  and  followed  her  advice.  Julia  having  heard  of 
Origen,  sent  for  him,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  by 
him  to  Christianity.  She  was  murdered,  with  her  son,  in  Gaul,  by 
the  discontented  aoldleiy,  in  285. 

JULIA  M(ESA, 
QuAgmuKmm  of  Helipgabalus,  £mperor  of  Borneo  was  a  great 
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politician,  and  a  virtaous  woman.    She  stroft  to  counteract  the 

bad  counsels  of  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  and  bring  him  back 
to  common  sense  and  du^.  She  saw  that  the  Romans  would  not 
long  bear  taeh  a  shamenil  yoke,  and  she  induced  the  emperor, 
who  always  retained  hia  reapect  for  her,  to  nominate  his  consin, 
Alexander  Severus,  his  successor.  Julia  Ma'sa  attained  a  happy 
and  respected  old  age,  and  was  placed  by  Alexander  Severus  in 
the  list  of  divinities. 

JULIANA, 

A  8IKOULAR  cbaraeter,  of  Norwicli,  who^  in  her  teal  ibr  morti- 
fication, confined  herself  for  several  years  within  four  walls.  She 
wrote  "Sixteen  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  showed  to  a  devout 
Servant  of  our  L.ord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an  Anchoret  of  Norwich, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Tliird/'  published  In 
1610. 

JULIANA, 

A  WOMAN  who  possessed  great  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Mo^rul 
Emperors  of  Hlndostan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  hist  century.  She 
was  boru  in  Bengal,  in  IG08,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Portu- 
guese named  Angnstin  Diax  d'Acosta.  Being  aliipwreeked,  ihe'went 
to  the  court  of  the  prcat  Mogul.  Aurengzebe,  whose  favour  she 
conciliated  hy  preseiitinfr  hini  wirh  some  curiosities.  Being  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  harem  of  that  prince,  and  goveniess  of  his 
son,  Behadur  Shah,  she  rendered  important  senrioes  to  the  latter, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Aalam. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  his  authority  against  his  brothers  by 
force  of  arms;  and  in  the  battle,  Juliana,  mounted  on  an  elephant 
by  hia  tide,  encomnged  and  animated  both  him  and  hie  troops, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  complete  victoiy  he  obtained. 
Her  services  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  princess,  the  rank  of 
the  wife  of  Seu  Omrah,  and  a  profusion  of  riches  and  honours. 
Shah  Aulnm  often  said,  "If  Jnliana  were  a  man,  she  should  be 
my  vizier."  Jehander  Shah,  who  became  Emperor  of  Hlndostan  in 
1712,  was  equally  sensible  of  her  merit;  and  though  she  experienced 
some  persecution  when  that  prince  was  deposed,  in  1713,  by  his 
nephew,  she  speedily  recovered  her  influence,  and  retained  it  till 
her  death  in  1788. 

JULLIEN^TE,    MADAME  DEJEUN, 

The  date  of  whose  birth  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  was 
born  at  liouen,  and  not  originally  intended  for  the  stage;  but  her 
singing-master,  H.  Molliot,  being  stmeit  with  her  magnificent  Tolce, 
by  his  persuasions  overcame  the  scruples  of  her  family,  and  gained 
their  consent  to  her  appearance  as  a  public  singer;  this  occurred 
for  the  first  time  at  a  charitable  benetit  as  AHce,  in  Meverbere's 
^'Robert  le  Diable,"  and  as  Z^onora,  in  Donizetti's  ^^VwcmtM,**  80 
decided  was  her  success,  that  she  was  induced  to  prosecute  her 
professional  studies  with  great  severity,  which  led  to  her  enga^^e- 
ment  at  the  Academic  Boyak  dt  Musi^.  In  September,  1845,  she 
came  out  at  the  Grand  upera  as  the  snccessor  of  the  celebrated 
Falcom,  in  such  characters  as  Saehd,  in  Halevy's  '•Joive ;"  Valentine, 
in  Meycrbere's  "Huguenots and  Alice,  in  "Robert  le  Diable."  From 
Paris  she  went  to  Marseilles,  and  by  her  popularity  there  raised  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre  from  a  precarious  to  a  floorishing  eonditioiii 
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tlMi  after  performing  at  the  principal  towns  of  France  with  decided 

success,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  her  place  as  prima  donma 

on  the  boards  of  the  Grand  Opera.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  en- 
gagement there,  in  itioO,  she  went  to  Florence,  and  studied  under 
the  best  ItaHan  professors  of  singing.  In  May,  1862,  she  came  to 
England,  and  performed  for  the  tirst  time  before  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  as  Rachel^  in  "La  Juive,"  and  completely  established 
her  fame  as  a  great  lyric  artiste.  '*In  all  operas,"  says  a  con- 
temporary critic,  *'in  which  a  powerfhl  soprano  is  required  for 
Ftrong  passions,  Madame  Jullienne  is  inysjuable.  She  is  never 
fatigued,  or,  at  all  events,  she  has  the  ars  celare  artem^  for,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  and  trying  work,  her  voice  seems  to  be  ns 
fresh  and  as  vigorous  as  at  the  opening.  She  is  yet  but  young  ia 
the  profession,  and  her  coming  in  contact  with  the  refined  school 
of  Italian  vocalisation  cannot  f;iil  to  develop  ultimately  the  liberal 
gifts  with  which  she  has  been  endowed  by  nature,  in  a  still  higher 
degree.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that,  since  her  first  night 
Of  singing  at  the  Rojral  Italian  Opera,  her  method  has  been  much 
imiffoved.  We  have  heard  her  in  all  the  characters  of  the  French 
Grand  Opera,  Alice,  Vnlentine^  §-c.,  and  in  Verdi's  'Jerusalem,'  (^l 
Lombardi,'^  but  we  understand  that  Iier  Norma  has  been  also  highly 
snccessfti]  In  the  great  towns  In  France.  With  the  noble  voice  she 
possesses,  and  with  the  disposition  to  study  and  improve,  a  brilliant 
ftuare  presents  itself  to  Madame  Jullienne  on  the  Italian  lyric  stage." 

JUKOT,  LAUBA,  DUCHESS  B'ABRAKTES, 

Was  bom  in  Montpeller,  1786.  Constantlne  Comnena,  a  scion  of 

the  imperial  stock,  emigrated  from  the  Peloponnesus,  in  1676.  He 
was  followed  by  a  body  of  three  thousand  Greeks.  After  two  years 
of  wandering  they  settled  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  then  a  savage 
and  nncnltivated  region,  which  they  brought  to  some  degree  of 
cnltnre  and  civilization,  although  the  fierce  and  restless  spirit  of  the 
native  inhabitants  kept  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  sharp,  yet 
petty  warfare.  When  Corsica  was  sold  to  France,  under  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  another  Gonstantine,  a 'man  of  approved  valour  and 
worth,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Comnena  fiunUj.  He  was  the  father 
cf  three  sons,  and  a  daughter,  called  Panona,  who  married  a  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Pernon.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Corsican 
revolution,  he  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  France.  From  this 
union  sprang  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes.  Destined  to  experience  the 
most  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  her  very  cradle  was  disturbed  by 
the  agitations  which  convulsed  France  at  that  period.  In  an  au- 
tobiographical sketch,  she  speaks  of  her  childish  terrors,  when,  in 
the  absence  of  her  parents*  she  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school 
among  strangers;  the  tecrible  dajs  of  September  (1792)  are  partlcn* 
larly  commemorated. 

Her  father,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  entertained  a  particularly 
tender  aflbctlon,  died  while  sne  was  still  a  child:  she  also  lost  tibia 
sister  nearest  her  own  age — to  these  afflictions  were  added  most 
straitened  pecuniary  circumtances.  The  latter  diftieultics,  after  a 
time,  diminished,  and  Madame  Pemon  established  herself  comfortably 
in  Paris,  where  her  house  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  the  most 
noted  men  of  that  day.  The  attractions,  personal  and  mental,  of 
her  daughter,  were  not  undistinguished.  A  man  of  rank  and  wealth 
made  au  oficr  of  his  hand:  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
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father,  but  this  seemed  no  objection  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother,  who 
with  difficulty  yielded  to  Laura's  repugnance,  and  gave  up  a  match 
wbich  beld  <mt  so  many  mefowwry  advantages..  Another  matrinioiiial 
proposal  soon  was  presented,  which  came  to  a  more  fortunate 
conclusion.  Among  the  generals  whf>  distinpuished  themselve<;  in 
the  wars  of  Kapoleon,  wa.s  Junot,  who  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
French  expedition  ftim  Egypt,  was  tntrodnced  to  the  honse  of 
Ifadame  Pemon;  ho  soon  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  yonng 
Laura:  and  as  his  military  prrndc,  and  favour  with  the  first  consul 
were  united  to  personal  beauty  and  pleasing  address,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  suit:  they  were  married  in  1800.  A  very  brilliant 
course  awaited  this  con)>le,  to  he  terminated  with  respect  to  both 
in  a  manner  singularly  unfortunate.  Title,  riches,  and  honours,  were 
showered  upon  them ;  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes  was  attached  to  the 
imperial  household,  and  no  less  favoured  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  than  her  husband  was  by  its  chief.  Jnnot,  in 
the  very  height  of  his  ffirtunes,  became  suddenly  a  raging  lunatic. 
His  cure  beitiL'  dcspiiired  of,  liy  the  consent  of  the  best  physicians, 
he  was  placed  iu  a  celebrated  asylum  for  the  insane :  here  his  sole 
otgeet  appeared  self-destruction.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentaiy 
absence  of  his  keeper,  he  violently  wrenched  away  the  window-bolt, 
and  threw  himself  out :  he  was  taJten  up  in  the  street  below*  without 
a  sign  of  life. 

The  death  of  llie  Duke  d*Abiiiiles  was  Ibllowed  by  the  destrvetioQ 

of  the  empire,  and  the  unfortunate  widow  fbund  herself  in  a  state 

of  great  distress.  It  was  then  that  she  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  literature  to  aid  her  iu  the  maintenance  and  education  of  her 
Ihmily.  Her  first  work  of  importance  was  "Historical  Recollections 
of  Napoleon,  the  Revolution,  the  Consulship,  the  Empire."  She  lias 
been  charged  with  a  blind  admiration  of  the  hero  of  these  scenes, 
perhaps  justly ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  rose  through  that 
meteor's  course,  and  partook  of  its  brilliancy,  to  preserve  the  judg- 
ment cool  and  unbiassed.  We  may  safely  grant  the  author  good 
faith  in  all  she  advances.  This  i)nxlticti(m  was  followed  by  various 
successful  works  of  history,  biography,  travels,  and  romances,  lint 
for  the  desceudunt  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  authoress  of  tifty 
▼oluroes,  the  member  of  learned  societies,  what  a  sad  end  waa 
reserved!  She  had  been  for  twenty  years  troubled  by  a  painAii 
malady,  to  alleviate  which  she  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  and 
it  is  supposed  this  pernicious  drug  accelerated  the  progress  of  her 
disease. 

Worse  than  physical  pains,  a  hard-hearted  creditor,  seeing  the 
increasing  illness,  and  fearing  death  might  step  in  to  withdraw  his 
victim,  actually  brought  an  execution  to  her  death -bed,  and  for 
the  miserable  sura  of  fbnr  hundred  francs,  sold  the  furniture  of  her 
apartment  under  her  very  eyes.  She  had  not  yet  sunk  deep  enough, 
into  misery:  it  remained  for  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  to 
die  I  Removed  from  splendid  apartments,  she  was  cast  into  a  bare, 
unfurnished  cell,  and  left  to  the  cares  of  a  hireling  nurse,  whose 
Tenal  attentions  were  distributed  among  many  others.  But  earthly 
difficulties  were  fa.st  passing  away.  On  the  night  of  the  7th.  of 
June,  1838,  she  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  came  to  this  humble  couch  to  administer 
comfbrt  to  one  who  was  the  fiiTourite  of  his  flock.  She  died  the. 
next  morning,  in  the  anns  of  her  children,  in  a  stale  of  perfiscl 
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resignatton,  confiding  in  the  proniifles  of  the  Savionr.    She  left 

four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  all  estimable,  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  thehr  mother  had  ever  bestowed  on  them 


KAM  AM  ALU, 

(The  name  signifies  The  Shade  of  the  Lonely  One,)  was  the 
daughter  of  Kamehameha,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands*  whov  fW>m 

bis  conquests  and  character,  has  heen  s^ied  "The  Xapoleon  of  the 
Pacific."  Kamamalu  was  his  favourite  daughter,  and  he  married 
her  to  his  son  and  heir,  Liholiho,  who  was  bom  of  a  different 
motlier;  inter-marriages  of  brother  and  sister  being  then  practised 
in  those  heatlien  islands. 

After  the  death  of  Kamehameha,  his  son  Liholiho  succeeded  to 
l>e  King  of  Hawaii,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  group;  and  Kama- 
malu was  queen;  and  his  favourite  wife,  though  he  had  four  others. 
This  was  in  1819;  the  following  year  was  the  advent  of  the  Gospel 
and  Christian  civilization  to  these  miserable  heathen.  As  has  ever 
been  the  case,  women  joyfully  welcomed  the  glad  tidings  of  hope 
and  peace  and  purity.  Kamamalu  was  among  the  first  converts, 
and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunities  for  instruction.  In  1822, 
she  was  diligently  prosecuting  her  studies,  could  read  and  write, 
and  her  example  was  of  great  influence  in  strengthening  the 
wavering  disposition  of  her  husband,  and  finally  inducing  him  to 
abandon  his  debaucheries,  and  become,  as  he  said,  '*a  good  man." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1823,  Liholiho  determined  to  visit 
this  country  first;  and  then  the  United  States.  Kamamalu,  his 
favourite  wife,  (polygamy  wa.s  not  then  abolished,)  was  selected 
to  accompany  him;  they  left  Honolulu,  November  27th.  The 
people  were  greatly  distressed  at  the  departure  of  their  king  and 
queen.  Kamamalu  remained  on  shore  to  the  last,  mingling  her 
tears  with  those  of  her  attendants,  to  whom  her  amiability  and 
attention  to  domestic  concerns  bad  greatly  endeared  her. 

Tliey  reached  London  safely;  were  flattered  and  feasted,  and 
hurried  from  one  rout  to  another,  in  a  manner  which  their  tropical 
constitutions  could  very  ill  bear.  The  king,  Liholiho,  took  the 
measles;  and,  in  a  flew  days  afterwards,  his  wife,  Kamamalu  was 
■eiaed  with  the  same  disease.  Liholiho  appeared  to  be  recovering 
rapidly,  when  his  wife  was  found  to  be  dying.  The  mutual  grief 
of  the  royal  couple  was  affecting.  They  lield  each  other  in  a 
warm  and  >irotracted  embrace,  while  the  thought  of  dying  so  early 
in  their  career,  so  far  fh}m  their  loved  islands  and  friends,  caused 
the  tears  to  gush  freely.  In  the  evening  she  died.  This  sad  event 
80  affected  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  king,  that  although  hopes 
of  his  recovery  had  bccii  entertained,  he  sank  rapidly,  and  on  the 
14th.,  after  ranch  severe  suffering,  breathed  his  last. 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  Liholilio  and 
Kamamalu  were  taken  to  Honolulu ;  and  interred  with  a  mingling 
of  barbaric  pomp  and  Christian  observances. 

Kamamalu  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  decease.  Had  her  life  been  prolonged,  w'nh  her  uncommon 
talents  and  the  earnest  purpose  she  maTiifi-stod  of  learning  the  true 
and  doing  works  of  goodnes.s,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  of 
great  aid  in  the  Improvement  of  the  people  of  Sbwaii. 
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KAPIOL ANl 

Was  wife  of  Naihc,  hereditary  couDsellor  in  the  court  of  King 
Liholiho»  at  Honolulu.  As  wift  of  one  of  the  highest  chiefs,  Kapi- 
olani  had  great  influence,  which  she  used  in  favour  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
She  did  much  to  prevent  infanticide,  debauchery,  and  druniienness ; 
but  the  heroic  deed  which  distinguishes  her  name  was  the  over> 
throw  of  the  Idolatrous  worship  of  Pele.    The  immediate  region 
around  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  being  remote  from  all  the  mission 
stations,  remained  for  several  years  under  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  of  this  goddess,  the  most  fearful  of  all  tiie  deities  of 
Hawaii.    Saerificet  were  there  offered,  and  the  wicked  ritee  of 
heathenism  practised.    The  priests  taught  that  whoever  insulted 
the  tabu  or  withheld  the  offerings  required,  would  be  destroyed 
by  Pele,  who  would  spout  forth  liquid  hre,  and  devour  her  enemies ; 
and  their  poor  ignorant  Ibllowere  beliOTed  them.  But  early  in  the 
year  1825,  their  credulity  was  staggered  hy  the  boldness  of  Kapio- 
lani,  who,  with  a  daring  which,  when  her  previous  associations  are 
considered,  does  her  Infinite  credit,  determined  to  convince  its 
TOtaries  of  the  falsity  of  their  oracles.   She  visited  the  wonderful 
phenomenon;  reproved  the  idolatry  of  its  worshippers,  and  neg- 
lected erery  rite  and  obscr^'ance  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  necessary  for  their  welfare.    In  vain  the  priests  launched 
their  anathemas,  and  denounced  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the 
offmded  deity.  She  replied,  ihe  ftared  not;  and  would  abide  the 
test  of  daring  Pele  in  the  recesses  of  her  domains :  the  fires  of  the 
volcano  were  the  work  of  the  God  she  worshipped.    Venturing  to 
the  brink  of  the  abyss,  she  descended  several  hundred  feet  toward 
the  liquid  lava,  and  after  casting  the  sacred  berries  into  the  flames, 
an  act  than  which  none  more  sacrilegious  according  to  their  ideas 
could  have  been  done,  she  composedly  praised  Jehovah  amid  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  terrible  of  his  works.    There  is  a  moral 
grandeur  in  this  deed,  worthy  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  The 
sincerity  of  her  Ihlth  could  not  have  been  put  to  a  seyerer  test 

KARSCn,   ANNA  LOUISA, 

A  German  poetess,  was  born  December  1st.,  1722,  in  a  small 
hamlet  called  Nammer,  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Silesia.  Her  father 
kept  an  alehouse;  but,  dying  before  Louisa  was  eight  years  old, 
she  was  taken  by  a  great-uncle,  residing  In  Poiand»  who  tanght  her 
to  read  and  write. 

Having  remained  three  years  with  this  relative,  she  returned  to 
her  mother,  who  employed  her  in  household  labour  and  in  taking 
care  of  the  cows.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Louisa  began  to  display 
her  fondness  for  Intellectual  occupations ;  but  her  mother  checked 
her  inclinations  as  much  as  possible.  When  she  was  seventeen  she 
was  married  to  a  wool-comber;  and,  being  obliged  to  share  his 
hibour,  as  well  as  attend  to  her  household,  uie  had  but  little  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  muses.  She,  nevertheless,  composed  verses  while 
she  worked,  and  on  Sunday  committed  them  to  paper.  After  living 
with  this  husband  for  eleven  years,  she  obtained  a  divorce. 

Her  poverty  induced  her  to  marry  Karsch,  a  tailor,  whose  dissi- 
pated habits  threw  all  the  support  of  the  family  on  Lonii>a,  and 
rendered  her  Tcry  unhappy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  first  began 
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to  setl  her  poems :  and  she  also  vandered  aT>cvt  the  conntry  as 
an  improvisatrice.  Her  writings  having  fallen  into  tbs  ha'uls  of  several 
gentlemen,  she  was  encouraged  to  persevere.  In  1755,  she  removed 
to  Great  Glogaa,  where,  for  the  first  time,  she  gained  access  to  a 
bookseller's  shop. 

In  1760,  she  becimo  aoqiriintod  with  Baron  Cottwitz,  a  Silcsian 
nobleman,  who,  travelling  through  Glof,Mu,  was  struck  with  her  talents ; 
and,  commiserating  her  distress,  he  took  her  with  him  to  Berlin, 
and  introduced  her  to  the  circle  of  Uteratit  and  to  the  king,  Fred- 
eric William  the  Second.  Here  she  composed  most  of  the  poems 
that  were  printed  in  her  collection. 

Several  small  pensions  were  bestowed  upon  her;  but  as  she 
had  two  children  and  a  brother  dependent  upon  her,  they  proved 
insufficient  for  her  suppoit.  Fredeiic  WnUam  the  Second  had  a 
house  built  for  her,  and  she  was  so  anxious  to  occupy  it,  that  she 
went  into  it  before  the  walls  were  dry.  This  imprudence  cost  lier 
her  life.  She  died,  October,  17U1.  iler  daughter  published  her 
memoirs  and  some  of  her  poems,  in  1792. 

KAUFFMAX,    MARIA  ANGELICA, 

Was  bom  in  1742,  at  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons.  She  was 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  painting  by  her  fother,  whose  talents 
were  moderate,  and  whom  she  soon  excelled.  She  loved  music, 
and  her  admiration  of  the  beautiful  was  early  developed.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  her  father  took  her  to  Milan,  where  her  talents 
and  personal  accomplishments  rendered  her  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  In  1764  she  went  to  Venice,  and  the  following  year 
accompanied  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador, 
to  this  countiy.  Here  she  painted  the  whole  royal  family,  which 
increased  her  reputation  and  improved  her  circumstances ;  and  she 
was  soon  elected  a  member  of  die  royal  academy.  In  London  she 
contracted  a  most  unlbrtnnate  marriage,  the  details  of  which,  from 
their  romantic  character,  we  are  apt  to  assume,  arc  only  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  tietion.  An  English  artist  who  had  addressed 
her  and  been  refused,  stung  by  his  disappointment,  determined  to 
be  revenged  upon  her.  He  selected  a  very  handsome  yonng  man 
from  the  lowest  rank — some  say  he  was  a  footman— and  pass- 
ing him  off  for  a  German  count^  introduced  him  into  the  house 
of  Angelica,  where  he  soon  became  a  suitor.  Angelica  was  de* 
eeived,  and  married  him.  The  reflected  artist  now  disclosed  the 
deceit,  and  Angelica  obtained  a  divorce;  not,  however,  without 
suffering  great  ill-usage  from  her  low-minded  husband,  who  lied, 
after  robbing  her  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Seven  yeais  alter,  her 
husband  having  meanwhile  died,  Angelica  married  a  Yenetlaa 
painter,  Signer  Zucchi,  with  whom  she  lived  very  happily.  She 
continued  to  retain  her  maiden  name,  and  never  had  any  children. 
Signor  Zucchi  also  died  long  before  her.  Angelica  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  this  country;  she  then  went  to  Kome,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in  1807.  In  1808,  her 
bust  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon.  She  left  a  select  library,  some 
beautiful  original  paintings  of  old  masters,  and  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  she  (Uvided  among  several  individuals  and  charitubic  institu- 
tions. She  painted  many  portraits  and  historical  pictures,  the  latter 
chiefly  after  the  antique ;  she  treated  poetical  subjects  in  a  fascinating 
manner  that  was  peculiarly  her  own,  drew  weUt  ooloured  beautifoUyt 
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and  etched  in  u  spirited  style.  Her  works  are  remarkable  for  grace, 
though  the  critic  may  discover  in  them  incorrectuess  of  style  and 
MinenfiSB  of  plan. 

KATANAH,  JULIA, 

Is  a  distiiigiiished  writer  of  the  preseDt  day;  although  of  Irish 
birth  and  parentage,  she  has  devoted  her  pen  chiefly  to  de^ct  the 
manners  and  scenery  of  France,  amid  which  the  greater  part  of  . 
her  life  has  been  passed.  The  date  of  Miss  Kavanah's  birth  is 
1824 ;  the  place,  Thurlcs,  in  Che  county  of  Tipperary ;  her  mother's 
malden-natne  was  Sophia  Fitzpatrick,  and  her  father  was  Morgan 
Kavaimh,  of  an  old  Limerick  family.  Whilst  she  was  yet  a  child 
her  parents  left  Iri'land,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  London,  passed 
over  to  France,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Paris,  where  Julia 
received  her  education,  and  acquired  that  intimate  Icnowledge  of 
French  society  which  she  has  turned  to  such  good  account  in  her 
works.  In  her  twentieth  year,  that  is  in  184:4,  Miss  Kavanah  came 
to  London,  with  the  determination  of  devoting  herself  to  literary 
pursuits.  She  commenced  by  contributing  tales  and  essajrs  to  various 
periodicals,  by  which  she  acquired  considerable  popularity,  and  in 
1847  published  her  first  Tjook,  a  juvenile  tale,  entitled  "The  Three 
Paths thi-s  was  followed,  in  1848,  by  "Madeleine,"  a  story  of  great 
and  powerful  interest.  In  1850,  came  out  "Women  of  France  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  two  volumes  filled  with  pleasant  piquant 
cabinet  pictures  of  the  female  celebrities  of  a  most  extraordinary 
and  exciting  period  of  French  history.  We  have  next,  bearing 
date  Iboi,  a  novel,  entitled  "Nathalie,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  a  remote  department  of  the  south  of  France;  It  Is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  full  of  character,  finely  and  firmly  drawn.  "Women 
of  Christianity,"  issued  in  1852,  was  the  next  product  of  Miss 
Kavaoah's  fertile  pen ;  it  consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  women 
of  all  ages  eminent  fbr  piety  and  benevolence.  **Da\sy  Bnms,*'  and 
**Grace  Lea,"  both  three-volume  novels,  and  "Rachel  Gray,"  a  single- 
volume  tale,  make  up  the  catalogue  of  our  author's  published  works. 
She  writes  pleasantly  and  fluently,  with  an  esprit  more  French 
than  English,  but  her  usual  tone  is  sound  and  healthy,  notwith- 
standing her  continental  education. 

KEAN,  ELLEN. 

Obtained  her  celebrity  as  an  actress  under  her  maiden  name,. 
Miss  Tree.  She  was  born  in  1805,  in  London,  and  first  appeared 
at  Govent  Garden  Theatre,  1828|  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  She  did  not  take  the  town  by  storm,  as  some  actresses  have 
burst  into  fame;  but  her  graceful  and  lady-like  manner  won  the 
good-will  of  her  audience,  and  she  rose  in  her  profession  by  real 
merit,  both  of  character  and  mind. 

In  1837  she  Yisited  America,  and  was  Tery  successful  in  her 
theatrical  engagements.  After  her  return  to  England,  she  married 
Charles  Kean,  an  actor  well  known  for  his  constant  efforts  to 
imitate  the  manner  of  his  father,  the  distinguished  Edmund  Kean. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Charles  Kean  and  liis  wilb  went  to 
America,  and  made  a  professional  tour  through  the  principal  cities : 
the  wife  was  greeted  as  an  old  favourite ;  but  she  was  not  the 
Ellen  Tree  whom  the  people  had  loved.  Mrs.  Kean  now  resides 
with  hor  lutslNUid»  having,  we  believe^  retired  ftom  fhe  stage. 
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KEL1.ET,  FRANCES  MARIA, 

Wab  bom  at  Brighton,  December  15th.,  1790.   Her  fiither  was  aa 

officer  in  the  navy,  and  brother  to  Michael  Kelley,  under  whom 
Frances  studied  music  and  singing.  She  made  her  tirst  appearance 
at  Drary  Lane,  in  1800,  and  in  1^08  was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Engttsh  Opera  House,  where  she  was  veiy 
successful.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  Miss  Kclley  has  been 
almost  constantly  before  the  public,  and  has  retained  her  position 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  actresses ;  her  talcuts  are  extremely 
TenatilB,  aad  bar  eharacter  Irreproachable. 

KEMBLE,    FRANCES  ANNE, 

Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  an  actor  of  high  repu- 
tation, and  fur  many  years  a  favourite  with  the  public.  Dramatic 
tirient  appears  a  natnral  inberftanoe  in  the  Kemble  family;  Mrs. 
Siddons,  her  brother  John  Kemble,  and  her  niece,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  have  occupied  l)y  acclamation  the  very  highest  places 
in  their  profession.  Many  of  the  other  members  have  risen  above 
mediocrity  as  artists,  among  whom  an  honourable  rank  must  be 
assigned  to  Mrs.  Sartorls,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  very 
favourably  received  as  a  singer,  under  the  name  of  Adelaide 
Kemble. 

Fanny  Kemble  was  bom  in  London,  about  the  year  1813,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards  in  1829,  in  the 
character  of  Juliet.  The  highest  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  her 
favour.  Her  extreme  youth,  which  admirably  suited  the  imperson- 
ation, rendered  her  conception  of  the  passion  and  poetry  remarkable. 
The  public  at  once  stamped  her  hj  their  approval,  as  an  actress  of 
genius,  and  she  became  dlstlngnisbcd  as  a  new  star  in  the  histrionic 
art. 

In  1832  Miss  Kemble  went  with  her  lather  to  the  United  States, 
where  her  theatrical  career  waa  maiired  by  unbounded  success,  and 

her  talents  were  warmly  admired.  In  1884,  she  was  married  to 
Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune.  The 
unhappy  termination  of  this  marriage  is  well  known.  Afler  many 
domestic  difficulties,  a  mutual  divorce  was  granted  the  husband 
and  wift  in  1849,  and  Mrs.  Butler  immediately  resumed  her  name 
of  Kemble.  We  must,  in  justice,  obscne  here,  that  Mrs.  Kemble's 
bitterest  enemies  have  never  charged  her  with  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  the  laws  of  conjugal  fidelity;  that  her  fame  is  spotless, 
and  her  position  in  sodety  what  it  ever  was.  Mrs.  Kemble  is  a 
woman  of  varied  powers;  she  has  been  successful  in  literature, 
particularly  in  i)octry;  displaying  an  ardent  impassioned  fancy, 
which  male  critics  consider  the  true  lire  of  genius.  Some  of  her 
shorter  poems  are  wonderfully  impressive ;  but  she  often  mars  what 
would  otherwise  be  yery  charming,  by  epithets  a  little  too  Shak- 
sjverian,  a  little  too  much  savouring  of  the  art  for  which  she  was 
educated,  and  which  are,  to  her,  familiar  expressions.  Such  words 
give  a  tiavour,  a  taste  of  the  autique,  when  read  in  their  original 
places;  we  consider  them  inadmissible  in  the  writings  of  a  poel»  a 
lady  poet  of  our  day;  they  appear  like  affectation  or  want  of 
resource,  and  sometimes  like  want  of  delicacy. 

The  drama  first  claimed  the  genius  of  Fanny  Kemble.  At  a 
very  early  age  sha  Wfofte  a  tragedy,  ^'Fraadt  the  Fiist»*'  wliich 
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has  passed  tlirough  ten  editions.  Her  next  work  was  "The  Star  of 
Seville both  have  been  acted  with  success,  and  evince  a  maturity 
of  mind  and  *  range  of  reading  rety  nnoommoB  fat  a  yonng  lady. 
In  1834,  api)eared  her  first  work  In  prose,  a  *'Joiinial,**  descriptive, 
chiefly,  of  tlic  United  States.  The  youthful  petulance  and  foolish 
prejudices  exhibited  in  this  work  have  been,  we  believe,  much 
regretted  by  the  author;  at  any  rate,  her  strictures  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  trouble  the  people  of  America,  who  hare  left  the  book 
to  its  quiet  slumber  in  the  past.  In  1844,  lier  "Poems"  were 
published,  and  in  1847  appeared  her  second  prose  work,  "A  Year 
of  Consolation,"  being  a  description  of  her  tour  through  France  to 
Rome,  and  her  residence  in  tiiat  city.  In  thin,  as  in  Iter  former 
prose  work,  the  strong  feelings  which  Mrs.  Kemble  possesses^  or,* 
more  properly  speaking,  which  possess  her,  find  large  scope. 

In  1849,  Mrs.  Kemble  commeQced,  in  America,  a  series  of  '*Shak* 
spere  Readings,''  in  wbich  lier  remarlcable  Tersatllity  of  powers  is 
exhibited  in  a  manner  as  strUdog^  and  more  wonderful,  than  on 
the  stage.  Among  her  admirers,  there  are  those  who,  judging  from 
her  readings,  pronounce  her  the  best  Macbeth,  and  the  truest 
Lear  wliich  have  ever  been  applauded;  while  others  deem  she  is 
inimitaUe  in  Falstaff.  In  1850,  she  returned  to  England,  and  has 
since  then  been  glYing  her  Shaksperian  Readings  in  London  and 
the  provinces. 

K£KT»  DUCHESS  OF 

Is  the  sixth  child  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Saxe  Saalfield  Cobourg,  and  was  born  August  17th.,  1786.  She 
was  married  to  Enrich  Charles,  hereditary  Prince  of  Leiningen. 
Her  husband  died  in  1814,  leaving  her  with  two  children,  the 
Prince  of  Ldningen  and  the  Princess  Anna  Feodoronna.  She  was 
then  called  to  the  regency,  and  her  administration  was  popular 
and  respected.  In  1818,  she  married  the  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of 
George  the  Third,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  her  only  child  by 
his  marriage,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  was  bom  in  Ken^ngton 
Palace. 

The  birth  of  this  daughter  was  foon  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent;  and  Great  Britain  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  for  the  exceeding  care  she  bestowed  in  training 
her  iUnstrious  daughter,  so  that  she  might  be  worthy  to  sway  the 
sceptre  of  this  great  empire.  But  her  royal  father  lived  only  eight 
months  after  her  hivih,  and  the  bereaved  widow  was  left  to 
endure  a  thousand  auxietics  as  well  as  sorrows.  Her  babe  was 
deUcate  in  constitntion,  and  the  means  for  educating  her  as  the 
heir  expectant  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world  were 
inadequately  and  grudgingly  supplied.  None  but  a  soul  of  the 
highest  order  could  have  successfully  struggled  with  the  didiculties 
wlilch  beset  the  course  of  the  Duchess  ofKent.  She  was  equal  to 
lier  task,  fortnnately  for  humanity ;  the  whole  world  is  made  better 
ftwn  havinjr  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  a  sovereign  who  is  firm 
in  DUTY.  The  sketch  of  Queen  Victoria  will  be  found  in  its  place 
will  only  add  here,  that,  for  the  right  formation  of  her 
charaeter,  which  makes  duty  a  sacred  principle  in  her  conduct, 
she  must  have  been  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her  early 
training.  Let  any  mother,  who  has  endeavoured  to  train  her  own 
daughter  to  perform  the  duties  which,  in  private  lii^,  and  In  A 
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small  circle,  devolve  on  woman,  consider  what  conscientious  care 
it  has  required ;  what  sacrifices  of  self ;  what  daily  examples  as  well 
as  precepts  in  the  right  way;  and  then  she  may,  partly,  estimate 
tibe  merits  of  the  mother  of  such  a  woman  as  Victoria  the  Fh*st.  IIo^ 
excellent  must  have  been  the  character  that  could  acquire  the 
authority  and  influence  necessary  to  direct  well  and  wisely  the 
educaticyi  of  a  young  Princess !  This  was  done,  too,  amidst  serious 
obstacles  and  many  discouragements,  and  therefore  must  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  ever  hold  a  noble  rank  among  women  worthily  distin- 
guished ;  she  has  performed  great  and  important  duties  with  such 
rare  firmness,  faithfulness,  and  success,  as  makes  her  a  model  fur 
mothers  in  erery  mat  of  life. 

KER  ALIO,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  in  1758.  She  is  known  principally  as  a  trans- 
lator of  several  works  from  English  and  Italian.  She  wrote  a 
▼oluminoos  **Hi8toi7  of  Queen  Elizabeth^"  sereral  norels,  and  edited 
a  collection  of  the  best  French  works  composed  bj  women. 

KH  AULA. 

An  Arabian  heroine,  who,  in  the.  famous  battle  of  the  Yermonks. 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  in  the  seventh  century,  rallied 

the  Arabs,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Airious  onset  of 
their  assuihints,  and,  with  several  other  of  the  chief  women,  took 
the  conmiaud  of  the  army.  In  leading  the  van,  Khaula  was  beaten 
to  the  ground  by  a  Greek,  when  Wafeira,  one  of  her  female  fHends, 
rescued  lier,  by  striking  off  his  head  with  one  blow.  This  courageous 
conduct  so  animated  the  Ani1)s,  that  they  routed  the  Qreeks  wittk 
great  loss.  Khaula  afterwards  married  the  Caliph  AIL 

KILLI6REW,  ANNE, 

'*A  Gbaob  fbr  beauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wit,"  as  Wood  says,  was 

the  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
VVestminsier,  and  born  in  London,  a  little  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.  She  showed  indications  of  genius  vexy  early, 
which  being  carefhlly  cultivated,  she  became  eminent  in  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  painting.  She  painted  a  poitrait  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Janies  the  Second,  and  also  of  the  duchess,  to  whom 
she  was  maid  of  honour.  She  also  painted  some  historical  pictures 
and  some  pieces  of  still*  life,  for  her  own  amusement  She  was  a 
woman  of  exemplaiy  piety  and  virtue.  Dryden  speaks  of  her  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  wrote  a  long  ode  to  her  memory.  She  died  of  the 
suiail-pox,  June,  ICdo,  in  her  twenty-tiilh  year.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Savoy  Chapel. 

KILLIGKEW,  CATHARINE, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  bom  at  Giddy -hall,  in 
Essex,  about  1530;  and  married  Henry  Killigrew,  Esq.,  a  Cornish 
gentleman,  who  was  knighted,  for  the  good  service  he  did  his 
conntry  when  an  ambassador.  This  lady,  having  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  much  natural  talent,  became,  like  many  other  women 
of  her  time,  very  learned.  She  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
LAtin,  and  was  famous  for  her  poetical  skill.  Her  lines  in  the 
latter  language,  addressed  to  her  sister  Mildred,  refer,  ae  Dr.  Fuller 
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thinks,  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrcw,  when  about  to  be  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  which,  as  the  times  were  troublesome,  was  not  a  desirable 
mission. 

KIBCH,  MART  MARGARET, 

Of  Lelpsic,  Germany,  was  the  daughter  of  Matthias  Winkdman, 
a  Lutlicran  divine.  She  married,  in  1G92,  GodfVey  Kirch,  an  eminent 
astronomer,  of  Luben,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  who,  when  appointed  royal 
astronomer,  in  1700,  in  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  found 
In  his  wife  an  intelligent  assistant,  and  an  able  calculator.  She 
discovered,  in  1702,  a  comet;  and,  in  1707,  she  observed  that  re- 
markiiblc  Aurora  Boreal  is  whirli  the  astronomers  of  Europe  noticed 
in  their  memoirs.  The  husband  died  in  1710,  and  the  following 
year  his  wife  imbll^ed  "A  Discourse  on  the  approaching  Conjanc- 
tlon  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c."  She  was  equally  eminent  for  her 
private  virtues  as  for  her  talents,  and  died  at  Berlin,  in  1720,  aged 
fifty. 

KIRCIIGESSXER,  MARIANNE, 

Was  norn,  1770,  at  Rnichsal.  Tlio  loss  of  her  eye-sight,  in  bor 
fourth  year,  by  the  small -pox,  seemed  rather  to  have  augmented 
than  lessened  her  talent  for  musie.  In  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
she  astonished  her  auditors  by  her  execution  on  the  plana  Taoght 
by  Sehmittbaur,  in  Carlsruhc,  she  inmle  tho  most  extraordinary 
progress.  In  company  with  Mr.  Bassler  (her  biof^rapher,)  she  travel- 
led, in  her  tenth  year,  over  Germany,  where  she  received  everywhere 
great  applause  i  and,  1794^  she  went  to  London.  Her  abode  there, 
of  three  years,  besides  the  perfecting  of  her  art,  was  useful  to  her 
on  account  of  her  eyo-sijrht  having  become  partly  restored.  In 
November,  1796,  she  visited  Copenhagen,  and  went  from  thence  to 
St.  Petersburg;  and  after  having  gained  just  approbation  and  well- 
merited  reward  in  all  these  places,  slic  chose  the  beautifbl  village 
of  Gahles,  near  Loipsic,  for  her  d\velling-i)Iace.  She  remained  there 
until  1807,  in  the  society  of  her  friend,  Mr.  Bassler,  when  she  intended 
to  go  back:  to  her  native  country;  but  at  Schaffhausen  she  had  a 
violent  attaclc  of  fever,  of  which  she  died,  on  the  9th.  of  December, 
in  her  thlr^-eighth  year. 


KIRKLAND,    CAROLINE  M., 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Stansbury,  was  bom  in  New  York. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  ELirkland,  a 
scholar  of  great  acquirements,  and  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  man 
of  much  moral  excellence  of  character.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  he  resigned  a  professorship  in  Hamilton  College,  and 
established  a  seminary  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  on  Lake  Seneca. 
A  few  years  afterwards  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  then 
new  State  of  Michigan,  and  made  that  experiment  of  "Forest 
Life,"  which  gave  opportunity  for  the  development  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's 
lively  and  observant  genius,  and  also  furnished  material  for  her  racy 
and  entertaining  works  on  Western  manners  and  habits. 

In  1889,  her  first  book,  <'A  New  Home— Who'll  Follow?  or. 
Glimpses  of  Western  14fe. — By  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual 
Settler,"  was  published  in  Boston.  The  freshness  of  feeling  and 
piquancy  of  style  displayed  in  the  work,  won  the  public  voice  at 
onee,  m,  Its  aufhor  gained  a  celebrity  very  flattering  to  a  literary 
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d^Qtant.  This  may  be  considered,  on  the  w]iole»  Mm  KirkUmd''i 

liest  production,  without  disparaging  its  successors. 

In  1842,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirklaud  returned  to  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Kirkland  became  proprietor  of  a  journal  of  a  religions  and 
literary  character,  the  editing  of  which  was  in  accordance  with 
his  views  and  tastes.  Mrs.  Kirkland  now  engaged  in  that  profession 
which  we  think  more  deserving  of  honour  than  menj  literary 
pursuits;  she  became  teacher  and  guide  of  a  select  school  for 
yoang  ladies,  whom  she  leceiyed  into  her  own  fomilj.  She  did 
not,  however,  abandon  her  pen,  and  in  1845  appeared  "Western 
Clearings,"  a  series  of  stories  founded  on  her  reminiscences  of  life 
in  the  West.  These  had  before  appeared  in  "Annuals,"  written 
for  the  occasion  and  without  connectk>n,  and  can  only  be  Judged 
separately,  as  clever  of  their  kind;  some  arc  very  charming,  and 
some  highly  humorous;  we  would  instance  "The  Schoolmaster's 
Progress"  as  among  the  latter,  and  "Half-Lengths  from  Life"  ns 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  sensible  and  just  mode 
of  thinking,  and  her  happy  manner  of  descri])ing  Character. 

The  sudden  death  of  her  husband  devolving  on  Mrs.  Kirkland 
the  whole  care  of  her  children,  called  forth  licr  eiungies  as  an 
author  in  a  new  manner.  She  became  editor  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  published  in  New  York,  called  '*The  Union  Magazine." 
In  1848,  this  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  known  M 
"Sartain's;"  she  still  continues  one  of  its  editors. 

In  1848,  Mrs.  Kirkland  visited  the  Old  World ;  she  has  recorded 
her  imprrosions  in  a  work  entitled  '^Holidays  Abroad/'  a  pleasant 
Yolnme.  Beside  her  natural  gifts,  Mrs.  Kirkland  is  a  woman  of 
highly  cultivated  mind;  and  from  her  extensive  opportunities  for 
reading  and  observation,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  some  work 
from  BBt  pen  superior  to  any  she  has  yet  given  the  public. 

KLOPSTOCK.   MARGARET,  OK  META, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  MoUcr,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Marcn 
19th.,  1728.  In  1751,  the  famous  Frederic  Gottleib  Klopstock  be- 
came aoqnaiBted  with  this  enthusiastic  Oermbn  maiden.  The  stoiy 
of  their  courtship  and  marriage  has  been  told  by  tho  lady  herself 
in  some  charming  letters  addressed  to  Bichardson  the  novelist,  anthor 
of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

Mrs.  Klopstock  died  in  childbirth,  and  the  poor  bereaved  husband 
and  fiither  was  left  desolate !  In  a  letter  to  a  Mend,  Klopstock 
describes  the  manner  of  her  death  and  their  last  parting.  After 
having  prayed  with  her  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  as  he  Ijent  over 
lier,  "Be  my  guardian  angel,  if  Giod  permits."  "You  have  ever  been 
mine,"  she  replied.  And  when  with  stifled  Toloe  he  again  repeated, 
**If  God  permits,  be  my  guardian  angel !"  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him  full  of  loTCf  and  said,  ''Ah,  who  would  not  be  your  guardiaa 
angel!" 

Just  before  she  died,  she  said,  with  the  serene  imfle  of  an  angel, 
"My  lore,  yoo  will  follow  me!" 

Some  time  after  her  decease,  Klopstock  published  her  writings, 
which  are,  "Letters  from  tlie  Dead  to  the  Living;"  "The  Death  of 
Abel,"  a  tragedy ;  and  several  small  poems.  Her  husband  says  that 
these  were  written  entirely  tor  her  own  amnsemcnt,  and  that  she 
always  blushed  and  was  very  much  embarrassed  whenever  he  found 
her  writing,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  what  she  had  done«  lit 
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says,  too,  "that  her  taste  was  correct,  and  highly  cultivated,  and 
that  her  criticisms  upon  his  poetry  were  always  extremely  apt  and 
Jndteiotis ;  he  knew  instantly  by  her  ootrntenance,  whether  bis  thmi^hls 
pieiised  her?  and  so  perfect  was  their  pympatliy,  that  their  souls 
conld  hold  delightftU  comnuiDion  almost  without  the  aid  of  laogoage/* 

KN(3RRING,  BARONESS, 

Is  a  novelist  of  some  note.  Mrs.  Mary  UowitL  who  translated 
one  of  her  works,  <*Tbe  Peasant  and  his  liandiord,"  says,  *«Tbe 
Bmiess  Knon  ing  stands  (in  her  own  country)  aide  hgr  side  with 

the  author  of  ♦Home'  and  the  'Neighbours.*'*^  These  excellent 
ladies.  Miss  Bremer  and  the  Baroness  Knorring,  are  doing  much 
for  the  improvement  in  morals  as  well  as  literary  taste  of  the 
Swedish  peoiple.  The  last-named  writer  takes  an  earnest  part  in 
the  tempernncc  cause.  "Tlie  Peasant  and  his  Landlord*'  is  a  story 
in  point,  affording  "one  more  of  the  many  demonstrations  winch 
we  meet  with,  of  the  highest  and  purest  natures  being  driven  from 
their  proper  course,  and  oppressed  and  perverted  by  the  worst.  It 
affords,  also,  a  grand  lessen  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  proves 
that  thoufrh  one  false  step  often  leads  to  ruin,  which  is  retrievable 
only  by  death,  yet  that  uprightness  and  Yirtne,  through  suffering 
and  through  death,  work  out  their  own  salvation.*' 

KOEBTEN,  JOANNA, 

A  CELEBRATED  Dutch  aTtlst,  was  bom  at  Amstenuun^  in  1660. 

She  married  Adrian  Block,  and  attained  crrcat  excellence  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  embroidery.  She  also  modelled  in  wax,  made  artificial 
ornaments,  and  tiowers;  but  her  principal  excellence  was  in  cutting 
figures  oat  of  paper  with  the  scissors :  and  her  portraits  and  landscapes 
in  this  way  were  so  celebrated*  that  foreigners  visited  Amsterdam 
to  see  them,  amongst  whom  was  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia.  Sea- 
pieces,  animals,  architecture,  and  still-life,  were  her  favourite  subjects ; 
but  she  also  cut  portraits  on  paper  with  as  striking  a  resemblance 
as  if  they  had  been  painted  the  ablest  artists.  The  elector- 
alatine  offered  her  one  thousand  florins  for  three  small  pictures  of 
er  cutting,  which  she  refused  as  insufficient.  At  the  request  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  she  designed  a  trophy  with  the  arms  of  the 
empire,  ornamented  with  laurel  crowns,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
other  suitable  de.signs,  which  she  executed  with  great  correctness 
of  drawing  and  wonderful  beauty.  The  empress  gave  her  for  it 
four  thousand  florins.  She  also  cut  the  emperor's  portrait,  which 
is  bung  up  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna.  She  died  in  1715, 
«ged  obtty-five. 

KONIGSMARK,  MARIE  AURORE,  COUNTESS  OF, 

One  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 

Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in  1678.  She  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Brandenburg,  and  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  talents,  and  of  uncommon  political  abilities.  Tho- 
ronghly  educated,  she  spoke  several  languages,  played  on  various 
instruments,  composed  music,  and  sang  and  painted  with  great  skill  j 
she  also  excelled  in  conversation.  In  1678  she  went  to  Dresden, 
and«  at  first  sight,  Augustus  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  rgected  hia 
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overtures  for  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  became  the  mother 
of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe.  When  the  love  of  Augustus  declined, 
tlie  CoantesB  of  Kttnigsmark  conducted  herself  so  dtoereetly  that  he 
always  remained  her  fViend.   By  his  influence  she  was  appointed 

superintendent  of  Quedlinberg,  in  1700,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death,  in  1728.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around  her,  and  was  veiy 
kind  to  the  poor. 

KR&DENER,  JULIANNA,  BAKONBSS  OF  YALERIA,  . 

Was  bom  in  Riga,  about  1776.  Her  father.  Baron  Vietmghoff 
one  of  tlie  richest  landed  proprietors  in  Courland,  gave  her  a  careful 
education.  When  a  young  girl,  her  paients  t(x>k  her  to  Paris,  where 
her  father's  house  was  the  resort  of  men  of  talents ;  and  her  wit, 
beauty,  and  cht'crfulness,  were  much  udinircd.  In  her  fourteenth 
year,  she  was  married  to  Baron  Kriidener,  a  Livonian,  about  thirty- 
six  years  old.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Copenhagen  and 
Venice,  where  he  was  Russian  minister.  In  these  places,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Madame  KrUdener,  placed  by  rank  and  wealth  in 
the  first  circles,  was  one  of  their  most  brilliant  ornaments.  She 
was  surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents  and  beauty;  but  she 
was  not  happy.  She  became  the  mother  of  two  children ;  but  her 
natural  liveliness  of  temperament,  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
led  her  into  levities  which  finally  caused  a  divorce  from  her  husband. 
In  1791  she  returned  to  her  father's  house,  in  Riga,  where  she  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  ladies,  with 
a  feeling  heart  and  lively  imagination.  But  Riga  did  not  satisfy  her, 
and  she  lived  alternately  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  love  of 
amusements  involved  her,  in  both  places,  in  many  difficulties.  In 
tibe  midst  of  these,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  had  formed 
the  plan  at  an  earlier  period — ''Yalerie  ou  Lettres  de  Gustavo  do 
Linar  k  Emeste  de  G."— in  which  she  delineated  certain  scenes  of 
her  own  life. 

The  disasters  of  Prussia  arrived;  and  Madame  Kriidener,  being 
then  about  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  participating 
in  her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
to  the  subject  of  religion,  though,  perhaps,  little  change  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  essentials  of  her  character.  Ambition,  a  lively 
sensibility,  and  love  of  excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  great 
springs  of  her  actions.  She  was  now  attracted  by  the  principles 
of  the  Moravians.  She  went  again  to  Paris,  where  she  found  many 
disciples,  ehietly  among  those  who,  having  been  accustomed  t )  live  on 
excitements  from  early  youth,  and  having  become  sickened  with  those 
of  fiishionabie  life,  turn  with  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion.  On 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  northern  powers  against 
Napoleon,  Madame  KrUdener  went  to  Geneva.  She  began  to  believe 
herself  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  therefore 
visited  the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to  the  criminals 
condemned  to  death.  In  1814,  slie  returned  to  Paris,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contemplations,  and 
upon  whom  her  conversation  had  great  influence.  In  Paris  she 
had  prayer-meetings,  attended  by  distinguished  personages,  where 
«he  was  seen  m  the  bacK-gronnd  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress 
of  a  pnesies^^  i^w^^  in  prayer.    It  is  veiy  genendly  believed 
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that  ber  coDTenatlons  with  Alexander  were  mainly  inetmmental 

in  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  holy  alliance:  U  Is  certain  that  in 
her  later  sermons  she  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  coyonnut.  In 
1815  she  went  to  Bale,  where  a  small  community  of  devout  mystics 
was  already  collected.   Here  a  young  clergyman  of  Geneva  folfowed 
her,  and  preached  in  the  prayer-meetings  which  the  baroneiie  held 
every  evening.   Women  an(i  pirls  went  in  numbers  to  these  meetijigs, 
and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  often  to  a  degree  nmch  beyond 
what  they  could  afford.   These  meetings  had  a  very  bad  moral 
effect.  CaseB  were  reported  which  excited  great  scandal,  and  a 
preacher  named  Fiisch  finally  denounced  the  priesteas.   The  magis* 
tracy  of  Bale  obliged  her  to  leave  the  city.    She  experienced  the 
same  treatment  at  Lorrach,  Aaran,  and  other  places ;  yet,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  things,  the  number  of  her  followers 
increased,  particularly  among  yoong  females.   At  the  same  time, 
she  carried  on  nn  extensive  correspondence,  and  money  was  sent 
to  her  from  great  distances.    In  1516,  with  her  daughter,  she  went 
to  reside  not  far  from  Bale,  in  Baden.   Here,  she  absembled  many 
poor  people,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  vagabonds,  whom  she 
provided  with  food  and  lodgings  without  labour.   These  were  very 
ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  benevolent  lady,  who  preached 
against  the  cold-heartedness  of  the  rich  as  the  source  of  all  evil. 
The  pnbUc  peace  was  so  much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings,  that 
her  place  of  residence  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  in  1817,  and  her 
disciples  carried  away  to  Lorrach.    She  wrote,  in  consequence,  a 
remarliable  letter  to  the  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  'desert  of  drilization"  through  which  she  was  obliged  to 
wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the  law  of  God,  requiring  the 
authorities  to  take  care  of  the  poor.    She  now  travelled  about, 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  often  surrounded  by  thousands  of  people, 
and  giving  bountifully  to  the  poor.   Wherever  she  arrived,  she 
was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  Leipsic,  police  officers 
were  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that  nobodv  could  be  admitted 
to  sec  her.   At  length  the  police  transported'  her  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  where  she  received  orders  not  to  go  to  Moscow  or  to  St. 
Petersbuiig.  In  1824^  she  went  with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in- 
law  to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the  same  year,  December  ISth., 
at  Karafubasar.   She  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable  CTithusitist, 
pouring  out  pious  effusions,  mingled  with  arrogant  prophecies ;  and 
isone  of  the  many  instances  where  ardent  zeal  and  good  intention 
(fbr  it  is  probable  that  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing  right) 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  one  capable  of  effectinir  a 
great  reformation.  ^ 


KULMAN,  MADEMOISELLE. 

Thxbx  are  now  a  number  of  public  journals  at  St.  Petersbunr. 
devoted  to  literature  and  education,  which  afford  fecilitles  tor  the 

exercise  of  female  talent,  and  one  of  the  most  fiequent  and  popular 
contributors  to  these  is  the  lady  above  named. 
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LABB£,  LOUISE,  (LA  B£LL£  CORDIERE,) 

Was  bom  in  Lyons,  in  1585  or  1526w  Her  father,  Pierre  Chardin, 

sumamed  La))be,  was  a  rope-maker  or  seller.  He  had  her  carefully 
instnictcd  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  also  'in  riding  and  military  exercises.  She  was  fond  of  music, 
hunting,  and  war.  Her  boldnett  was  increased  by  the  example  ai 
the  heroines  of  her  own  time.  Before  she  was  sixteen,  she  wi^t 
to  Pcrpignan,  in  the  army  of  the  young  dauphin,  where,  under 
the  name  of  Captain  Loys,  she  exhibited  great  valour.  Among  the 
nnmeroos  admirers  attracted  by  her  heanty,  her  talents,  and  her 
courage,  a  young  warrior,  whose  name  Is  unknown,  inspired  her 
with  a  lasting  passion. 

Louise  Labb^  married  Ennemond  Pcrrin,  a  wealthy  rope-seller, 
by  which  she  was  enabled  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  literary 
tastes.  Her  house,  near  Lyons,  became  the  resort  of  men  of  letters, 
and  persons  of  distinction.  In  these  societies,  where  Louise  was 
the  presiding  genius,  cvcr}'thing  was  collected  that  could  gratify 
the  understanding,  delight  the  imagination,  or  captivate  the  senses. 
*  The  channs,  talents,  and  assembles  of  La  hdh  Cordtire  excited 
jealousy  and  provoked  scandal  in  the  society  of  Lyons.  Her  writings, 
too,  sometimes  voluptuous,  and  sometimes  satirical,  afforded  new  pro- 
Yocatioii  for  censure,  for  which  her  conduct  gave  suspicion  if  not 
proof. 

The  most  celebrated  of  her  works  is  a  fiction  entitled  "Debat  de 
Folic  et  d'Amour;"  it  is  dedicated  to  her  illustrious  friend  Clemence 
de  Bnnrpes.  This  piece  is  full  of  wit,  originality,  and  beauty. 
Erasmus  and  La  Fontaine  were  both  indebted  to  it;  the  hrst,  for 
the  idea  of  <*The  Praise  of  Folly,**  and  the  last,  for  «*L*Anioar  et 
la  Folic."  In  truth,  La  Fontaine's  poem  is  only  a  versification  of 
the  prose  story  of  Louise  Labbe'.  Her  elegies  and  sonnets  are 
highly  esteemed  by  the  French. 

We  may  find  some  excuse  for  her  conduct  in  the  ehaneter  of 
the  age,  when  gaUantry  was  not  considered  dishonourable;  and 
she  herself  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  agreeable  and  distin- 
guished, but  licentious  men.  Her  generosity,  her  taste  for  learning, 
and  her  acquirements,  so  extraordinary  for  the  times,  effaced  this 
stain  in  the  esres  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  as  we  learn  flrom 
tributes  of  esteem  paid  her.  The  street  in  Lyons  where  her  house 
was  situated  was  called  after  her,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  La 
Belie  Cordiire,  The  charm  of  her  conversation,  her  accomplishments, 
her  talents,  the  venes  which  she  composed  and  sung  to  the  lute, 
contributed  to  fascinate  her  admirers  to  the  end  of  her  Ufa.  She 
died  in  1666. 

LABROUSE,   CLOTILDE   SUZETTE  COURCELLES, 

A  CELEBRATED  Frcnch  visionaiy,  was  bom  May  8th.,  1747,  of 
respectable  parents,  in  the  town  of  Tauxains,  in  Perigord,  in  the 
department  of  Dordogne.  From  the  age  of  four  she  displayed  deep 
religious  fervour,  and  her  greatest  happiness  was  in  the  performance 
of  her  religious  duties,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  her  mother,  and  the  raillery  of  her  young  companions,  slie  de- 
voted the  most  of  her  time.  From  her  earliest  years  she  reflirded 
herself  as  an  especial  inttmment  to  make  known  the  will  S  God. 
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Sbe  fluted,  wan  a  girdle  Uned  with  tharp  points,  slept  on  the  floor 

in  winter,  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair,  and  f^avc  tip  music,  of  which 
she  was  very  fond.  She  had  offers  of  marriaf^e  from  a  young  man  of 
great  piety  and  immense  fortune,  whom  she  liked,  but  refused  to 
many,  as  sbe  said  aa  internal  Toloe  oommanded  her  to  do,  that 
she  ndght  not  faU  in  the  great  misston  which  bad  derolTsd  on 
her. 

Her  strongest  desire  was  to  travel  to  convert  mankind,  but  this 
she  was  prevented  from  doing  till  1779;  she  then  escaped  from 
her  home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Paris,  where  she  passed  some 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon.  Here  she 
was  visited  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  regarded  as  a  prophetess. 
She  predicted  various  events,  and  curried  on  ajprofound  ai^ument 
with  the  Abb^  Maniy,  in  which  she  came  off  victorions.  Ceaving 
Paris,  where  she  had  been  very  successfhl,  she  returned  to  Pcrigord, 
and  went  from  there  to  Rome,  to  convert  the  pope  and  cardinals 
"to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality;  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy;  and  to  persuade  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal 
power.**  Snzette  preached  at  the  different  places  throagh  which 
she  passed ;  but  when  she  reached  Boulogne,  in  October,  1792, 
she  was  ordered  by  the  pope's  legate  to  leave  the  city.  She  took 
refuge  in  Viterbo;  but  the  pope  had  her  seized,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  San  Angelo.  She  was  not  ill*treated,  however,  and 
when  the  Directory,  in  179G,  requested  her  liberation,  she  replied 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  Italy  till  1800,  when  she  had  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  a  sign  in  heaven  which  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  pope  himself.  But  when  the  French  took  Rome, 
In  1799r  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  disciples,  although  the  year  1800  passed  without  the 
sign.  Her  followers,  many  of  whom  were  learned  men,  remained 
steadfast,  however,  and  Suzette  continued  to  have  visions  till  she 
was  serenhr-fbur.  She  died  in  182L  Pontaid*  Bishq»  of  Ptti% 
remained  uithfhl  to  her  to  the  last. 

LACOMBE,  ROSE, 

Oirs  of  the  terrible  heroines  or  rather  furies  of  the  French 
revolution,  bom  about  1768,  was  an  actress  of  high  reputation,  end 

very  beautiful.  She  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  crowd  of 
ferocious  women  who  attacked  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  obliged  the 
king  and  his  family  to  return  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  She  founded 
a  dub  of  women,  in  which  she  was  the  chief  speaker;  and  Joined 
in  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  in  which  she  showed  such  hitre* 
pidity,  that  the  city  of  Marseilles  decreed  to  her  a  civic  crown. 
She  entered  with  her  whole  soul  iuto  all  the  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty  which  disgraced  those  times.  After  having  been  the  recog- 
nised leader  and  orator  of  the  republican  women  for  some  time, 
she  suddenly  lost  nearly  all  her  influence  by  falling  violently  in 
love  with,  and  endeavouring  with  her  usual  reckless  impetuosity, 
to  save,  but  in  vain,  a  young  nobleman  who  was  ijuprisoned. 

The  hktter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  a  small  shopy  where  she 
gained  her  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  pet^  articles*  The  time  or 
manner  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

LAFAYETTE,  MADAME. 
BsiiOiroBD  to  tlie  noble  IhrnUy  of  Nottilles,  and  was  mairled,  wbm 
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quite  yoang,  to  General  Lafayette.    When,  in  1793,  he  was  im* 

prisoned  at  Olmutz  by  the  Austrians,  she  was  confined  in  Paris, 
and  only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
The  first  use  she  made  of  her  freedom  was  to  proceed  to  Vienna, 
where,  throagh  tlie  compastion  of  Prince  de  BoeeenbetiTt  sbe  enc- 
cceded  in  obtaining  an-  audience  of  the  emperor.  She  pleaded 
earnestly  for  the  release  of  her  husband  on  the  grounds  of  common 
justice  and  Immanity,  and  urged  her  strong  desire  to  see  him  restored 
to  his  fiunily.  The  emperor  said  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  grant 
her  request,  but  he  was  willing  that  she  and  her  two  daughters, 
(then  about  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,)  should  enliven  the 
prisoner  by  talting  up  their  abode  with  him.  This  indulgence  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  long-separated  fHends  were  restored 
to  each  other. 

Madame  Lafayette  was  deeply  affected  at  the  emaciated  figure 
and  pale  countenance  of  her  husband.  She  found  him  suffering 
under  annoyances  much  worse  than  she  had  feared. 

Blie  widied  to  write  to  the  emperor ;  but  this  was  reftased.  She 
made  applications  for  redress  in  other  quarters,  but  received  no 
answer,  except,  "Madame  Lafayette  has  submitted  to  share  the 
captivity  of  her  husband.    It  is  her  own  choice." 

At  length,  her  health,  already  impaired  by  sixteen  months  im- 
prisonment in  Paris,  began  to  give  way.  She  solicited  permission 
to  go  to  Vienna,  to  breathe  pure  air,  and  consult  a  physician. 
During  two  months  she  received  no  reply;  but,  at  last,  she  was 
informed  that  the  emperor  permitted  her  to  go  out,  upon  condition 
that  she  never  returned  to  the  prison. 

Being  deshred  to  signiQr  her  choice  in  wiitmg,  die  wrote  as 
Ibllows : — 

**I  consider  it  a  duty  to  my  family  and  friends  to  desire  the 
assistance  necessary  for  my  health;  but  they  well  know  it  cannot 
be  accepted  by  me  at  the  price  attached  to  it  I  cannot  ibiget  that 

while  we  were  on  the  point  of  perishing,  myself  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre,  and  my  husband  by  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings 
of  captivity,  I  was  not  permitted  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  him, 
nor  to  acquaint  him  that  his  cliildren  and  myself  were  yet  alive  t 
and  I  shall  not  expose  myself  to  the  horrors  of  another  separation. 
Wliatever  then  may  be  the  state  of  my  health,  and  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  abode  for  my  daughters,  we  will  gratefully  avail 
ourselves  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  generosity,  in  permitting  us  to 
partake  this  captivity  in  all  its  circumstances." 

After  this,  Madame  Lafayette,  fearful  of  being  separated  fVom  her 
husband,  refrained  from  making  any  complaint;  although  the  air 
of  the  prison  was  so  foetid,  that  the  soldiers,  who  brought  food, 
covered  their  ikces  when  they  opened  the  door. 

She  remained  with  him  till  he  was  set  at  freedom,  after  four 
years'  captivity,  by  the  intervention  of  Bonaparte.  Madame  Lafa- 
yette's health  suffered  so  much  from  the  close  confinement,  that 
she  died  soon  after  her  release,  in  1807. 

LA  FEBTE  UIBAULT,  MARIA  THERESA  GEOFFRIN 

MARCHIONESS  DE, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Geoffrin,  was  bom  at  Pans 
tn  1716.  She  married,  in  17dd>  the  Marquis  de  la  Fert^  great- 
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grandson  of  the  marshal  of  that  name ;  and  distinguished  herself, 
not  only  by  her  literary  talents,  but  also  by  her  opposition  to  the 
philoeophical  party  among  the  Fk«iicb  literati  of  tne  hut  century, 
with  whom  her  mother  had  been  intimately  ooimected.  In  1771, 
the  Marquis  de  Croismarc,  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  friend  of  Madame 
de  la  Ferte'  Imbault,  founded  the  burlesque  order  of  the  Lanturelas, 
of  which  he  appointed  that  lady  the  grand^mistretis,  while  he  was 
himself  the  grand* master.  This  whimsical  institittloii  gave  rise  to 
a  giTHt  many  anugs  and  lively  verses;  and  it  attracted  so  much 
attcitiicju  that  Catharine  the  Second  was  accustomed  to  advise  all 
the  iiussian  nobles  who  visited  Paris,  to  become  Lanturelas,  an 
honour  which  was  songht  by  several  sovereign  princes.  The  Mar- 
chioness drew  up  a  scries  of  extracts  fVotn  the  writings  of  theandent 
Pnpm  and  Christian  Philosophers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  jcrrand- 
children  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  and  she  wrote  a  great  number  of 
letters  to  persons  of  rank  and  celebrity,  which  lemaln  In  manoscript 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband's  rehitions.  She  died  at  Paris,  in  1791. 

LAFITE,    MARIE    ELIZABETH  DE, 

Was  born  at  Paris  in  1750,  and  died  at  London  in  1794,  She 
wrote  **Repsonses  a  Demcler  ou  £ssai  d'une  Maniere  d'e'xercer  Inat- 
tention;" <*Entretieres,  Drames,  et  Gontes  Moranx,  k  Tosage  des 
Enfans."  She  also  translated  into  French,  some  of  the  works  of 
Wieland,  Gellert,  and  Lavater. 

LAMB,  LADT  CAROLINE, 

Daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Besborough,  was  born  in  1785.  The 
history  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  painfiiUy  interesting.  She  was 

united,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William  Lamb, 
(Lord  Melbourne,)  and  was  long  the  delight  of  the  fashionable 
circles,  from  the  singularity  as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners, 
her  literary  aecompllkhments,  and  personal  attractions.  On  meeting 
with  Lord  Byron,  she  contracted  an  unfbrtnnate  attachment  for  Uie 
noble  poet,  which  continued  three  years,  and  was  the  theme  of 
much  remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trifled  with  her  feelings, 
and  a  rupture  took  place.  For  many  years  Lady  Caroline  led  a 
life  of  comparative  seclusion,  principally  at  Brocket  HaU.  This  was 
interrupted  by  a  singular  and  somewhat  romantic  occurrence.  Riding 
with  Mr.  Lamb,  she  met,  just  by  the  park -gates,  the  hearse  which 
was  conveying  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  Newstead  Abbey. 
She  was  taken  home  insensible :  an  illness  of  length  and  severity 
succeeded.  Some  of  her  medical  attendants  imputed  her  fits,  cer- 
tainly of  great  incoherence  and  long  continuance,  to  partial  insanity. 
At  this  supposition  she  was  invariably  and  bitterly  indignant. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct 
and  habits  materially  changed ;  and  about  three  years  before  her 
death  a  separation  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
continued,  however,  frequently  to  visit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
to  correspond  with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that 
Lady  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in  the  highest  and 
most  aflfiBCtionate  terms  of  admiration  and  respect.  A  romantic 
susceptibility  of  teni])f>rament  and  character  seems  to  have  been 
the  banc  of  this  unfortunate  lady. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  the  aufhoress  of  ttiree  works  of  iletiony 
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which,  from  extrfnsie  clrcvmstMioeB,  -were  highly  popalar  in  tMt 

daj.  The  first,  <*GIenarvon,"  was  published  in  1816 ;  and  the  hero 
was  understood  to  shadow  forth  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
Lord  Byron!  It  was  a  representation  of  the  dangers  attending  a 
litlQ  of  fasliion.  The  second,  *'Grahain  Hamilton,*'  depicted  the 
difflcnltiee  and  dangera  inseparable,  even  in  the  most  amiable  minds, 
iVom  weakness  and  irresolution  of  character.  The  third,  "Ada  Reis," 
(1823,)  is  a  wild  Eastern  tale,  the  hero  being  introduced  as  the 
Don  Juan  of  his  day,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Othello,  is 
aold  to  dayery,  Imt  riaei  to  honooxs  and  distinctions.  In  the  end 
Ada  is  oondemned.  <6r  vaiioas  misdeeds,  to  eternal  punishment  1 

LAUB»  KABY, 

The  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  was  born  in  London  about 
1766.  She  was  subject  to  attadts  of  insanily,  and  in  one  of  them, 
in  1796,  brought  on  by  over-exertion,  and  anxiety  about  her  mother, 
then  quite  an  aged  person,  she  stabbed  her  mother  to  the  heart, 
killing  her  instantly.  After  recovering  ftom  this  attack,  she  resided 
yfrlth  her  brother  Charles,  the  well-known  anther  of  ''Essays  of 
Eliat*'  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her.  They  lived  in  or  near 
London.  In  connection  with  her  brother,  Miss  Lamb  wrote  two 
volumes  of  juvenile  poetry;  "Stories  for  Cliildren,  or  Mi'S.  Leicester's 
School,"  and  ''Tales  from  Shukspere."  Miss  Lamb  was  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the  clearness  of  her  under- 
standing, and  the  gentle  wisdom  of  all  her  acts  and  words,  not- 
withstanding the  distraction  under  which  she  suffered  for  weeks, 
aud  latterly  for  months,  in  every  year.  She  survived  hei  brother 
eleven  years,  dying  May  20th.,  1847.  She  was  haded  with  Idm  In 
Edmonton  church-yard. 

L.AMBALLE,   MARIE   THERESE,   LOUISE,   OF  SAVOY, 
CABIGNAN,  PBINCESS  VE, 

Was  bom  at  Turin,  September  8th.,  1749,  and  married  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  Penthifevre,  by  whom  she  was  left  a  wealthy,  young, 
beautiful,  and  amiable  widow.  When  appointed  intendant  of  the 
royal  household  of  Marie  Antoinette,  she  gained  and  deserved  the 
confidence  and  warm  affection  of  her  mistress.  On  the  unfortunate 
flight  of  the  royal  fiunily  to  Yarennes,  Madame  Lamhidle  escaped 
by  another  road  fhom  France  to  England,  where  she  might  have 
lived  in  safety;  but  she  no  sooner  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of 
her  royal  friend,  than  she  lia^itencd  back  to  Paris  to  soothe  her 
miseries.  This  fidelity  and  devotion  proved  fiital  to  her.  Dragged 
to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  she  was  tried  before  the  bloody  tribunal, 
September  3rd.,  1792,  and,  wlien  questioned  about  the  qiieen,  she 
answered  with  firdiness  and  dignity.  Some  of  tlie  judges,  moved 
by  her  heroism,  youth,  and  beauty,  wished  to  spare  her;  but  as 
soon  as  she  had  left  the  place  of  her  trial,  she  was  seized  by  the 
mob  and  literally  torn  and  cut  to  pieces.  Her  head  was  placed 
on  a  pike,  and  paraded  by  the  diabolical  monsters  in  view  of  the 
unfortunate  queen  and  her  family. 

The  character  of  the  Princess  de  Xamhalle  was  so  perftct,  that 
nol  even  Imt  enemiei  and  Mwasslns  dared  to  asperse  it 
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LAMBERT,   ANNE   TUKKESE,   MARQUISE  DE» 

Was  daughter  of  a  master  of  the  accounts,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1647.  She  lost  her  father  at  three  years  old;  and  her 
mother  then  married  the  ingenious  Bachaumont,  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  cultivating  his  step -daughter's  talents.  She  mifricd 
Henri  Lambert,  Marquis  of  St.  Bris,  in  1666;  but  he  died  in  1688. 
After  this,  she  had  long  and  troublesome  law -suits ;  but  succeeding 
in  them,  she  took  a  hou^  in  Paris,  to  which  it  was  considered  an 
boDonr  to  be  admitted.  All  Utenury  penoas  rescnrted  to  it  fbr  the 
sake  of  coDTenation,  as  hers  was  almost  the  only  house  free  from 
the  vice  of  gaming.  She  died  in  1733,  aged  86.  Her  works  were 
printed  in  two  volumes,  and  are  marked  by  fine  sense,  taste,  and 
spirit  Hie  principal  ones  are,  *<ATi8  d*ane  M^re  k  son  fils,  et 
d'nne  Mkn  k  sa  fille."  These  are  not  mere  dry  didactic  precepts, 
but  the  eaqr  and  graceful  effusiooB  of  a  noble  and  delicate  mmd. 

LAMBERT,  MISS. 

"The  Handbook  of  Needlework"  has  made  this  lady's  name 
familiar  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned;  with  many  it  is  the 
only  book  they  peruse,  and  to  it  they  return  again  and  again  with 
ever-new  interest.  Garrick  was  said  by  Dr.  J<&son  to  contribute 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations;  Miss  Lambert  may  be  truly  eulogised  as 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  nations,  and  tilling  up  the  blanks  in  many 
a  droning  existence,  aniamting  the  stupid  to  interest,  and  rousing 
the  indolent  to  exertion.  Pedantry  may  strive  to  underralne  her 
labours,  but  her  readers  are  more  numerous,  from  the  piUace  to 
the  cottage,  than  those  of  the  most  admired  poetess  or  novelist. 
Her  book  has  penetrated  into  regions  wliere  Mrs.  Norton  is  un- 
known, and  even  time-honoured  Miss  Edgeworth  ignored;  not 
only  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  London  and  Washington,  but  in 
the  wild  settlements  of  Oregon  (we  speak  it  advisedly)  and  in  the 
burning  cities  of  Hindoostau,  "The  Handbook  of  NeecUework"  is  a 
Davourite  volume. 

LAMBBUN,  MABGABET, 

Was  a  Scotchwoman,  one  of  the  retinue  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
as  was  also  her  husband,  who  died  of  grief  on  account  of  his 
queen's  execution.  Mai^aret  Lambrun  then  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  both  by  assassinating  Queen  Elisabeth  i  die  therefore 
dressed  herself  like  a  man,  took  the  name  of  Anthony  Sparke,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  the  English  queen,  carrying  with  her  a  brace 
of  pistols;  one  for  the  queen,  and  the  other  for  herself.  But, 
as  she  was  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  get  near  her  majesty, 
who  was  then  walking  in  her  garden,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols.  This  being  seen  by  the  guards,  she  was  seized,  and  brought 
before  the  queen,  who  wished  to  examine  the  prisoner  herself. 
When  Elizabeth  demanded  her  name,  countr}',  and  condition, 
Mamret  replied  with  great  firmaess : 

**Madam,  though  I  appear  in  tfals  habit,  I  am  a  woman;  my 
name  is  Margaret  Lambrun ;  I  was  several  years  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Mary,  whom  you  have  so  unjustly  put  to  death;  and,  by 
hex  death,  you  have  'caused  that  of  my  husband,  who  died  of  grieif 
to  see  so  innocent  a  qnecn  perish  so  iniqnltoasly.  Nov,  ae  I  had 
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the  greatest  love  and  affection  for  both  these  personages.  T  resolyed, 
at  the  peril  of  my  own  life,  to  revenge  their  death  by  killing  yon, 
who  are  the  cause  of  both.  I  confess  to  you,  ttiut  I  suffered  many 
struggles  within  my  breast,  and  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to 
divert  my  rcsolntion  iVom  so  pemldons  a  design,  but  all  in  vain; 
I  found  myself  necessitated  to  prove  by  experience  the  certain  truth 
of  tliat  maxim,  tliat  neither  reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman 
ftom  vengeance,  when  she  is  impelled  thereto  by  love." 

The  queen  beard  tliis  bold  address  with  composure,  and  answered 
calmly :  "You  are  then  persuaded  that,  in  this  action,  you  have 
done  your  duty,  and  satisfied  the  demands  which  your  love  for 
your  mistress  and  your  spouse  indispensably  required  from  you; 
but  what  thinit  you  now  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you?" 

Margaret  replied  with  the  same  unmoved  hai-diness:  "I  will  tell 
you  frankly  my  opinion,  provided  you  let  me  know  whether  ynu 
put  this  question  in  the  quality  of  a  queen  or  in  that  of  a  judge?'* 

To  which  her  majesty  professing  that  of  a  queen :  "Then,'*  said 
Maiigaret,  <*your  majesty  ought  to  grant  me  a  pardon.'* 

"But  what  assurance  can  you  give  me,"  said  the  queen,  "that 
you  will  not  make  the  like  attempt  on  some  other  occasion?" 

**Madam,"  replied  Lambrun,  "a  favour  given  under  such  restraint 
is  no  more  a  fitvour;  and,  in  so  doing,  your  majesty  would  act 
against  me  as  a  judge." 

The  queen  turned  to  some  of  her  council,  and  said,  "I  have 
been  thirty  years  a  queen,  but  do  not  remember  to  have  had  such 
a  lecture  ever  read  to  me  before;"  and  immediately  granted  an 
entire  and  unconditional  pardon.  Maigaret  Lambrun  shewed 
her  prudence  by  begging  the  queen  to  extend  her  generosity  still 
farther,  and  grant  her  a  safe  conduct  to  the  coast  of  France; 
with  which  request  Elizabeth  complied. 

LAMIA, 

The  most  celebrated  female  flute-player  of  antiquity,  was  regarded 
as  a  prodigy — from  her  beauty,  wit,  and  skill  in  her  profession. 
The  honours  she  received,  which  are  recorded  by  several  authors, 
particularly  by  Plutarch  and  Athemeus,  are  snmcient  testimonies 
of  her  great  power  over  the  passions  of  her  hearers.  Her  claim  to 
admiration  from  her  personal  cliarms,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon 
the  hdelity  of  historians,  since  an  exquisite  engraving  of  her  head, 
upon  amethyst,  is  preserved  in  a  collection  at  Paris,  which  authen- 
ticates the  account  of  her  beauty. 

As  she  was  a  great  traveller,  her  reputation  soon  became  very 
extensive.  Her  first  journey  from  Athens,  the  place  of  her  birth, 
was  into  Egypt,  whloier  she  was  drawn  by  the  fiime  of  a  flute- 
player  of  that  countiy.  Her  genius  and  beauty  procured  for  her 
the  notice  of  Ptolemy,  and  she  became  his  mistress;  but  in  the 
conflict  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  Poliorcctej^,  for  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  about  B.C.  332,  Ptolemy  being  defeated,  his  wives,  do- 
mestics, and  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 

The  celebrated  Lamia  was  among  the  captives  on  this  occasion, 
and  Demetrius,  who  was  said  to  have  conquered  as  many  hearts 
as  cities,  conceived  so  ardent  a  passion  for  her,  that  from  a  sover- 
eign he  was  transfbrmed  into  a  slave— though  her  beauty  was  on 
the  decline,  and  Demetrius,  the  handsomest  pci&ce  of  his  timet  was 
much  younger  than  herself. 
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At  her  instigation,  he  conferred  such  extraordinarj''  benefits  on 
the  Athenians,  that  they  rendered  him  divine  honours ;  ami,  as  au 
acknowledgment  of  tho  influence  Lamia  had  exercised  in  their 
fkvour,  they  dcwiicated  a  temple  to  her,  under  the  name  of  '^Venus 
Damia." 

LANDA,  CATHARINE, 

Was  eminent  for  licr  beauty  and  learning.  She  wrote  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  Peter  Benibo,  which,  with  his  answer,  is  printed  in 
ttxAt  author's  works.  She  died  in  1626,  at  a  very  eai'ly  age. 

LANDON,   LETITIA  ELIZABETH, 

Generally  known  as  L.  E.  L.,  In  consequence  of  having  first 
published  under  her  initials  only,  was  born  at  Hans  Place,  ('helsca, 
in  lbU2.  Her  father,  Mr.  Landon,  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Adairs,  army  agents.  When  about  seven  yeai^  of  age,  Miss  Landon's 
parents  remov^  to  TreTor  Park,  not  fhr  from  East  Bamet,  where, 
amidst  scenes  vividly  depicted  in  various  passages  in  her  later  works, 
were  passed  many  of  the  happiest  days  of  her  childhood.  In  the 
"Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,"  in  "The  History  of  a  Child,"  she 
is  supposed  to  have  ponrtrayed  that  of  her  own  early  years ;  but 
the  account  is  part  romance  and  part  reali^. 

In  1815,  when  Miss  Landon  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
family  quitted  Trevor  Park;  and  atler  a  twelvemonths'  residence 
at  Lewis  Place,  Fulham,  Mr.  Landon  removed  to  Brompton,  where 
a  eonsiderable  part  of  his  daughter's  youth  was  passed,  excepting 
a  year  or  two  spent  with  her  grandmother  in  Sloane  Street,  and 
some  occasional  visits  to  her  relations.  Here,  no  sooner  was  she 
emancipated  from  the  school-room,  and  allowed  to  pursue  the  bent 
of  her  own  mind,  than  her  poetical  reveries  were  committed  to 
paper;  and  through  the  encouraging  kindness  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  to  whose  judgment  they  were  sub- 
mitted, while  still  in  her  teens,  the  youthful  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  of  her  verses  first  appear  in  print,  in  the  pages  of  that 
periodical,  and  visions  of  fame,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  comforted 
her  for  the  reverses  to  which  her  fiunily  were  then  beginning  to 
be  sutgected. 

'*The  Fate  of  Adelaide,"  a  romantic  tale,  and  some  minor  poems, 
were  published  in  1821,  when  Miss  Landon  was  nineteen;  and  the 

first  of  her  principal  poetical  works  was  issued  in  1824.  Tn  the 
summer  of  1825,  the  '^Troubadour"  appeared,  and  several  of  her 
shorter  poems. 

Her  father  died  abont  this  time,  and  Miss  Landon's  literary 

exertions  were  directed  to  support  her  family  and  assist  her  brother. 

Miss  Landon  has  lierself  remarked,  that  *'a  history  of  the  how 
and  where  works  of  imagination  have  been  produced,  would  often 
he  more  extraordinanr  than  the  works  themselves.**  A  fViend  of 
hers  observes,  that  "though  a  dilettante  of  literature  would  assign 
for  the  scene  of  her  autliorship  a  fairy-like  boudoir,  with  rose- 
coloured  and  silver  hangings,  tilled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fas- 
tidious taste,"  yet  the  reality  was  of  a  very  different  nature;  for 
though  her  drawing-room  was  prettily  furnished,  it  was  her  invariable 
habit  to  write  in  her  bed-room, — ''a  homely-looking,  although  un- 
comfortable room,  fronting  the  street,  and  barely  furnished — with 
a  simple  white  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  small,  old,  oblong- 
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shaped  sort  of  dressing-table,  qaite  oorered  with  a  common  worn 

wriung-dcsk,  heaped  with  papei*s,  while  some  strewed  the  ground, 
the  table  being  too  small  for  aught  besides  the  desk.  A  little  high- 
backed  caue  chair,  which  gave  you  any  idea  but  that  of  comfort, 
and  a  few  books  scattered  about,  completed  the  author's  para- 
phernalia." 

"Miss  Landon  was  not  strictly  handsome,  her  eyes  being  the 
only  good  feature  in  her  face ;  but  her  countenance  was  intellectual 
and  piquant,  and  her  figure  slight  and  beautifully  proportioned. 
Altogether,  however,  her  clear  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the 
vivacious  expression  with  which  the  latter  were  lighted  up  when 
animated  and  in  good  health,  combined  with  her  kind  and  fasci- 
nating manners,  to  render  her  extremely  attractive;  so  that  the 
rustic  expression  of  sentiment  finom  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  he 
was  first  introduced  to  her,  *I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been  sae  bonny,' 
was  perhaps  the  feeling  experienced  by  many  when  they  first 
beheld  L.  E.  L." 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  this  fascinating  writer,  drawn  by  one  of 
her  biographers.  William  Howitt,  in  his  notice  of  Miss  Landon, 
gives  a  sweeter  touch  to  the  picture.  "Your  first  impressions  of  her 
were — what  a  little,  light,  simple-looking  girl !  If  you  had  not 
been  aware  of  her  being  a  popular  poetess,  you  would  have  sus- 
pected her  of  nothing  more  than  an  agreeable,  bright,  and  joyons 
young  lady.  This  feeling  in  her  own  house,  or  among  a  few  con- 
genial people,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  feeling  of  the  kind-heart- 
edness and  goodness  about  her.  You  felt  that  you  could  not  be 
long  with  her  without  loving  her.** 

In  her  kitcr  productions,  Miss  Landon  greatly  improved  in  the 
phiios<jphy  of  her  art.  She  addresses  other  feelings  besides  love; 
her  style  has  more  simplicity  and  strength,  and  the  sentiment 
becomes  elevated  and  womanly — for  we  hold  that  the  loftiest,  purest, 
and  best  qualities  of  our  nature,  the  morai  JMinff§,  are  peculiarly 
suitable,  for  their  development  and  description,  to  the  genius  of 
woman.  "Tlie  Lost  Pleiad"  and  "The  History  of  the  Lyre,"  have 
mauy  passages  of  true  and  simple  feeling,  united  with  an  elevated 
moral  sentiment,  and  that  accurate  knowledge  of  Ufe^  which  shows 
the  observing  and  reasoning  mind  in  rapid  progress. 

In  1838,  Miss  Landon  married  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape- 
Coast  castle,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Cape -Coast  with  her  husband. 
She  landed  there  in  August,  and  was  resuming,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  family  in  this  country,  her  literary  engagements  in  her  solitary 
African  home,  when  one  morning,  after  writing  the  previous  night 
some  cheerful  and  attcctionate  letters  to  her  friends  in  Engiund, 
ehe  Mas  ^October  16th.)  found  dead  in  her  room,  with  a  bottle, 
which  haa  contained  pmssic  acid,  in  her  hand.  It  was  conjectured 
that  she  had  undesignedly  taken  an  over-dose  of  the  fatal  medicine, 
as  a  relief  from  spasms  in  the  stomach,  to  which  she  wtis  subject. 
Hor  last  poems  are  superior  in  freedom,  force,  and  originality,  to 
her  first.  She  is  most  distinguished  for  her  poetical  writings,  though 
her  tales  and  romances  show  great  wit,  vivacity,  and  knowledge 
of  life.  Her  principal  poetical  works  are  "The  Improvisatrice 
•»The  Troubadour:"  "The  Golden  Violet;"  "The  Golden  Bracelet;" 
and  '*The  Vow  or  the  Peacock."  Besides  these,  she  has  written 
three  novels,  ^'Romance  and  Really ;"  "Franccsca  Carrera;!'  and 
**ibthal  Churchill}"  and  a  volnme  ot  tales^  entitled  ^Tndts  and 
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Trials,"  in  which  she  is  sapposed  to  hare  depicted  the  histoiy  of 

her  own  childhood.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  many  of 
the  periodicals,  and  nearly  all  the  annuals  of  the  day.  Many  of 
her  best  poems  were  written  for  these  publications,  and  may  be 
Ibund  in  ^^iitenuy  Remains  of  L.  B.  L.,  with  Memoirs  of  her  Ufe." 
Edited  by  Laman  Blanduurd. 

LANE,  JANE, 

A  WOMAN  of  great  spirit  and  sagacity,  assisted  in  the  escape  of 
Charles  the  Second  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  royal  fhgitive, 

disguised  in  her  father's  livery,  rode  before  her  on  liorseback  fVoia 
Bentlcy  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  to  Mr,  Norton's,  near  Bristol.  Charles, 
on  his  restoration,  rewarded  her  amply ;  and  she  married  Sir 
Clement  Usher,  Bart.,  of  Packington  Hall,  in  Warwickshire. 

LANNOY,  TH£  COUNT£SS  OF, 

By  birth  Countess  of  Loos  Coswaren.  She  wa.s  born  at  the  castle 
of  Gray,  in  Brabant,  in  1767.  In  1788  she  espoused  the  Count  de 
Lannoy,  and  emigrated  with  him  when  the  Low  Countries  were 
overmn  bjr  the  Fiench  armies  of  the  repnbUe.  Having  lost  all 
their  property  by  confiscation,  like  many  other  families  of  rank, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  need  in  a  strange  land.  All 
their  resources  lay  in  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  countess.  She 
had  always  devoted  herself  to  music  for  the  gratification  of  her 
taste,  and  had  even  attempted  composition;  she  now  made  it  a 
profession,  and  gave  instructions  with  success  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 
She  published  several  trios  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello; 
several  songs,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  harp  and  the  uiaao ; 
with  other  pieces  of  music  ibr  those  instraments.  In  1801,  sne  was 
permitted  to. return  to  Belgium  with  her  family,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  through  with  a  tedious  lawsuit,  which  involved  all  her  fortune. 
After  several  anxious  years,  the  suit  was  lost,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  take  reftige  at  Paris,  with  her  daughters,  where,  bv  resuniing 
her  mndcal  laboors,  she  obtained  a  scanty  living.  OM  died  in 
1822. 

LAPIEBRE,  SOPHIE, 

A  PRETTY  Parisian  singer,  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  in  1795,  to  overthrow  the  Directory,  and  replace  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Sophie,  and  several  other 
women,  were  taken  prisoners  with. the  conspirators,  and  she  con- 
ft'onted  her  judges  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  even  levity. 
As,  however,  she  could  only  be  accused  of  singing  republican  songs^ 
she  was  acquitted. 

LASHFOBD,  JOAK, 

Dauohtbb  of  Elizabeth  Wame,  by  a  former  husband,  was  burned 
as  a  heretic  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 

Mary,  in  the  year  1556.  A  number  of  other  women,  about  the  same 
time,  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood.  Joan  Lashford  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  thus  suffered  and  died  a  martyr, 

LAURA» 

'  Tam  belofed  of  Pefraieh,  Is  better  known  bj  that  tttle»  than  by 
her  own  name  of  Launt  de  Nojes.  Bb»  was  bom  at  Avignon^  ana 
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married  Hugo  de  Sade.  Petrarch  first  saw  her  in  1827,  and  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her,  which  existed  during  her  life;  yet  her 

cliastity  has  never  been  called  in  question.  Petrarch  wrote  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  sonnets  and  eighty-eight  songs,  of  which 
Laura  was  the  subject.  She  died  of  the  plague,  in  1348,  aged  tliirty- 
eight.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  graceful  figure,  a  sweet  voice,  a 
noble  and  distinguished  appearance,  and  a  countenance  which 
inspired  tenderness. 

LAVALETT£»  EMILIE,  COUNTESS  DE, 

Niece  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  married  Marie  Chamans  Lava> 
lette,  aid-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  Her  maiden  name  was  Emilic 
Beauhariials.  The  manner  in  which  the  marriage  was  brought 
about  is  well  described  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Lavalette." 

Generai  Bonaparte,  wishing  to  reward  the  hravery  of  his  ald- 
de-camp,  and  being  then  restricted  in  his  power,  determined  he 
should  marry  tiiis  niece  of  Madame  Bonaparte.  *'I  cannot  make 
you  a  major,"  said  Bonaparte,  "I  must  therefore  give  you  a  wife. 
You  shall  many  Emilie  Beauhamais.  She  is  very  liandsome,  and 
weli  educated." 

Lavalette  raised  objections:  he  had  no  fortune,  and  was  imme- 
diately to  depart  for  Egypt  with  his  chief;  he  urged  that  he  mij^ht 
be  killed  there,  or,  which  was  perhaps  his  strongest  objection,  tliat 
the  lady  might  not  fancy  him. 

Bonaparte  overruled  all  these  objections,  telling  him  that  if  lie, 
Lavalette,  was  killed,  his  widow  would  have  a  pension,  and  might 
marry  again  advantageously ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  *'The  wedding 
shali  take  place  in  eight  days.  T  wili  allow  yon  a  fortnight  fm 
the  honeymoon.  You  must  then  come  and  join  us  at  Toulon. 
Come,  come»  the  tiling  is  ali  settled.  Tell  the  coachman  to  drive 
home." 

Lavalette  tells  the  story  of  his  brief  wooing ;  but  it  will  be  suiii- 
cient  to  say  that  he  won  the  consent  of  the  beautlfhl  girl,  who 

was  then  at  boarding-school,  and  that  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage 
he  left  his  bride,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  In  eighteen 
months  he  returned,  and  was  most  affectionately  welcomed  by  uis 
wife,  who  presented  to  him  their  infiint  daughter;  the  liappiness 
of  the  married  pair  was  complete,  and  their  affection  for  each  other 
continued  faithful  and  true  during  years  of  prosperity. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Count  Lavalette  was 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  His  wife  tried  every  means 
to  obtain  his  pardon,  and,  fhilihg  in  this,  she  proposed  to  him,  the 
niglit  before  his  execution,  to  put  on  her  dress,  and  imitating  her 
walk  and  manner,  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  as  if  he 
were  weeping,  to  go  out  from  the  prison,  and  when  once  in  tiic 
street,  she  had  provided  means  for  his  safety.  As  they  were  about 
the  same  height,  the  deception  succeeded,  and  Count  Lavalette 
escaped  to  Belgium,  but  his  wife  was  kept  for  six  weeks  in  prison, 
and  not  allowed  to  see  any  one  but  her  jailor.  She  passed  twentv- 
five  days  without  sleep,  fearing  at  every  moment  that  she  might 
see  her  husband  brought  back  a  prisoner.  This  anxiety  at  length 
produced  insanity,  which  continued,  with  some  intervals  of  rationality, 
during  her  whole  life.  Lavalette  left  France  in  1816;  in  1822  he 
was  allowed  tu  return,  and  from  that  time  till  hi»  death  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 
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LEAH, 

Eldest  dangliter  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  who  deceired  Jacob  into 

an  intercourse,  then  termed  marriage^  with  this  nntought,  unloved 

woman.  She  l)cc:nnc  mother  of  six  Fons,  named  as  bends  of  six 
of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel.  Among  these  was  Levi,  whoso  posterity 
inherited  the  priesthood,  and  Judab,  the  law-giver,  from  whom 
descended  <'Shilob,**  or  the  Messiah.  These  were  great  priTileges; 
yet  dearly  did  Leah  pay  the  penalty  of  her  high  estate,  obtained 
by  selfish  artifiee,  in  which  niode-'^ty,  truth,  and  sisterly  affection, 
were  all  violated.  Jacob,  her  husband,  "hated  her,"  and  she  knew 
it;  Icnsw,  too,  his  heart  was  wholly  given  to  his  other  wifb— her 
heantifhl,  yirtuous  sister ;  what  earthly  punishment  could  have  been 
so  intensely  jrrievous  to  Leah  ?  As  her  name  implies,  ^Hender-eyed^** 
she  was  probably  affectionate,  but  unprincipled  and  of  a  weak 
mind,  or  she  would  never  have  taken  the  place  of  her  sister,  whom 
she  Icnew  Jacob  had  served  seven  years  to  gain.  Leah  loved  her 
husband  devotedly;  but  though  she  was  submissive  and  tender, 
and  bore  him  many  sons,  a  great  claim  on  his  favour,  yet  he  never 
appeared  to  have  lelt  for  her  either  esteem  or  aflection. 

Jacob  had  sought  to  unite  himself  with  Rachel  in  the  holy  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman,  which  only  is  true  marriage;  but 
the  artifiee  of  Laban  and  the  passion  of  Leah  desecrated  this  union, 
and,  by  introducing  polygamy  into  the  family  of  the  chosen  Founder 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  opened  the  way  for  the  worst  of  evils  to 
that  nation,  the  voluptuousness  and  idolatry  which  finally  destroyed 
it.  A  treacherous  sister,  a  fonvard  woman,  an  unloved  wife,  Leah 
has  left  a  name  anhonoured  and  unsung.  She  was  married  about 
B.C.  1763. 

LEAPOR,  MAKY, 

Was  bom  in  Xorthamptonshirc,  in  1712,  licr  father  having  been 
many  years  gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  that  county.  Her  educa- 
tion was  suitable  to  her  humble  rank,  but  her  attainments  far 
surpassed  all  expectation.  Her  modesty  kept  her  merit  concealed 
till  it  was  toO'late  for  her  to  reap  any  temporal  emoluments  from 
her  writings.  She  died  in  lier  twenty-fourth  year,  and,  when  on 
her  death-bed,  gave  her  father  a  collection  of  papers,  containing 
original  poems,  which  were  afterwards  published.  Some  of  these 
poems  are  very  good.  She  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  «The 
Uidiappy  Father.'' 

LEE,  ANNE, 

Was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  1736.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  same  trade.  She  is  distinguished  as  the  person  who  introduced 
Shakerism  into  America,  and  she  became  the  leader  of  the  sect. 
Her  first  "testimony  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,"  borne  in  1770, 
was  the  injunction  of  celibacy  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature; 
and  next,  she  daimed  to  be  a  divine  person.  From  thia  time  she 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  "Mother  Anne,**  while  she  styled 
herself  "Anne  the  Wori."  Having  been  persecuted  in  England, 
she  went  to  America,  in  1774,  with  several  members  of  the  society, 
and  formed  the  first  community  of  Shakers,  at  WatervUet,  near 
Albany,  whae  she  died,  in  1784» 
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LEE,   HANNAH  F. 

Is  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  which  state  she 
i£  a  native.  Her  birth-place  was  Newburyport,  where  her  father 
was  an  eminent  physicum,  Hn.  Lee  baa  tor  many  years  been  a 
widow,  and  so  situated  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  pecnniiuy 
motives  in  devoting  a  part  of  her  time  to  literature.  She  wrote 
from  a  full  heart,  sympathizing  with  those  who  suffered  from  lack 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  causes  of  their  troubles.  Her  "Three 
Experiments  of  Living,"  published  aboat  18S8,  was  written  during 
a  season  of  commercial  distress,  when  every  one  was  complaining 
of  "hard  times."  She  embodied  in  this  tale  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  scenes  around  her,  without  any  idea  of  publication.  The 
mends  who  read  her  manuscript  inasted  on  its  being  printed,  and 
one  of  them,  the  late  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  well  known  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  printer, 
and  saw  to  its  execution.  The  unparalled  success  of  this  work 
justified  his  opinion.  Edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  (about 
thirty  haye  been  issued  in  America,)  and  we  may  say  that  in  no 
country  has  a  work  teaching  the  morals  of  domestic  life  met  with 
such  success.  It  circulated  widely  from  the  English  press,  and 
was  advertised  in  large  letters  in  the  bookstores  at  Dresden.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  ibr  a  long  time  unknown,  as  Mn.  Lee 
had  never  prefixed  it  to  any  publication. 

Her  next  work  was  the  "Old  Painters,"  written  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  benefiting  youth  by  mingling  instruction  with  amusement. 
Her  succeeding  works,  '<Luther  and  his  Times,"  "Cranmer  and 
his  Times,"  and  the  **Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  were 
written  from  the  same  motive.  Mrs.  Lee's  first  puMication  was 
entitled  "Grace  Seymour,"  a  novel.  Nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
this  work  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  at  New  York,  before  many 
of  the  irolumes  had  been  bound  and  issued.  She  has  never  re- 
printed it,  though  some  of  her  friends  think  it  one  of  her  best 
writings.  Another  little  book,  "Rosanna,  or  Scenes  in  Boston," 
was  written  by  particular  desire,  to  increase  the  f  unds  of  a  charity 
school.  As  her  name  has  not  been  prefixed  to  any  of  her  books, 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  which  have  proceeded  from  her 
pen;  we  may,  however,  mention  a  volume  of  tales,  and  also  several 
small  tracts.  One  of  these,  "Kich  Enough,"  was  written  to  illustrate 
the  insane  desire  of  accumulating  wealth  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed. The  '<k)ntrast,  or  difterem  modes  of  Education,"  '(The  World 
before  You,  or  the  Log  Cabin,"  arc  titles  of  two  of  her  other  little 
books.  In  1849,  she  published  a  small  volume  of  "Stories  from 
Life  for  the  Young."  Her  first  known  publication  was  the  appendix 
to  Miss  Hannah  Adams'  memdr  of  herself,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Tuckerman.  Nearly  all  Mis.  Lee's  woriu  have  been  xepubUshed 
in  this  country. 

In  contrasting  the  genius  of  the  sexes,  we  should  always  estimate 
the  moral  effect  of  mental  power;  the  genius  which  causes  or 
creates  the  highest  amount  of  gooMd  to  humanly  should  take  the 
highest  rank.  The  Hon.  John  Pickering,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Lee,  was  a  profound  scholar,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  philologist  of  high  attainments ;  and  yet,  probably, 
the  greatest  benefit  his  talents  conferred  on  his  country,  was  his 
aid  and  encouragement  in  derelc^lQg  the  ttUenti  of  Mn.  Lee 
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Her  moral  inflnenoe  bas  had  a  power  ftir  good  over  domestic  1Ub» 

and  on  the  formation  of  character,  which  incalculably  outweighs 
all  speculative  philosophies.  Great  reverence  ivS  duo  to  Mx*  Pickering 
for  his  high  estimation  of  woman's  mural  power. 

L££»  MARY  £LIZAB£TH, 

A  wRiTBR  of  prose  and  verse,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  23rd.  of  March,  181 She  belonged  to  an  old 
family  which  had  always  maintained  a  highly  respectable  rank  in 
locieQr.  Maiy  at  a  rery  early  period  erinced  the  possession  of  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  organ izatum  with  large  promise  of  talent. 
She  was  fortunate  in  early  literary  associations,  which,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  were  mjule  to  supply  the  want  of  a  close  and 
methodical  education,  bhe  soon  exhibited  an  eager  appetite  for 
t)ookB.  For  these  she  abandoned  the  usual  amnsemente  of  childhood. 
Indeed,  she  never  entertained  them.  The  toy  and  the  doll,  so 
essential  to  juvenile  happiness,  contributed  at  no  period  to  hers. 
Her  pleasures  were  derived  wholly  f^om  reading,  and  the  conversa- 
tion  of  those  whose  attachment  to  letters  was  decided.  In  this  way 
she  added  daily  to  her  intellectual  resources,  and  sttmnlaledt  even 
to  excess,  the  sole  desire  of  her  mind.  Her  memory  was  one  of 
remarkable  capacity,  and  she  retained  without  an  effort  whatever 
commended  itself  to  her  imagination.  She  thus  laid  in  rare  stores 
tor  thought,  which,  as  she  advanced  to  maturity,  were  never  left 
unemployed.  Her  faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  with 
or  without  a  tutor,  was  singularly  large;  and,  with  a  memory  so 
retentive  as  that  which  she  possessed,  it  was  never  exercised  in 
Tain.  Until  the  age  of  ten»  her  education  was  entirely  carried  on 
at  home.  When,  at  this  period,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enlarge 
her  studies  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  developments  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  sent  to  school,  its  exercises  and  excitements 
were  found  to  prey  upon  her  delicate  constitution.  The  very 
emulatioti  which  such  an  Institution  almost  necessaxily  provokes 
in  an  ardent  and  eager  nature,  was  injurious  to  hers.  Her  health 
became  impaired,  and  it  was  found  necessary  when  she  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  withdraw  her  once  more  to  the  placid  sphere 
of  domestic  study.  Here,  then,  and  almost  at  this  early  period, 
she  began  the  education  of  herself— that  most  valuable  of  all  kinds 
of  education,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  school  education  of 
value.  In  the  securities  of  home  she  pursued  her  voluntary  tasks 
with  equal  Indostqr  and  pleasure.  Her  application  was  sleepless^ 
her  acquisitions  surprising.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  oonsid- 
erable  mastery  over  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages, 
while  perfecting  herself,  by  constant  attention,  in  all  the  graces 
of  her  own.  In  these  exercises  she  naturally  became  a  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country.  Her  vein  was  al  once 
direct  and  delicate ;  simple,  unaffected  and  truthful,  yet  full  of 
grace,  sweetness,  and  beauty.  Her  tone  was  grave  mostly,  almost 
t<)  solemnity,  yet  relieved  and  warmed  by  a  fancy  that,  if  never 
ftolicsoroe^  was  at  least  usually  cheerftiL 

Mtas  Lee's  practice  in  verse,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  preceded 
her  exercises  in  prose.  At  a  later  day  she  became  as  diligent  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  province.  Essays,  sketches,  tales,  ail 
proceeded  rapidly  from  her  pen,  and  were  eagerly  read  In  the 
ammala  and  ma^uinet  Into  which  th^  ftmnd  their  way.  Sonw^ 
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times  she  ventured  upon  a  critical  paper  for  the  reviews,  and, 
through  this  medium,  she  has  given  some  just  and  thoughtful 
criticisms  upon  foreign  writers.  One  volume,  designed  by  lier  for 
the  young,  entitled  "Social  Evenings,  or  Historical  Tales,"  was 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  School  Library  Association,  and 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  popular  of  the  collection.  Its 
characteristics  are  simplicity,  good  souse,  accuracy  of  statement, 
and  compactness  of  detail,  all  carefully  chosen  and  grouped  Iq 
accordance  with  the  leading  purpose  of  the  publication. 

At  a  later  period  in  life,  her  labours  were  continued  amidst  great 
suHering,  and  with  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  fatal  termination. 
Her  constitution,  always  delicate,  was  gradually  yielding  to  her 
complaint,  which  was  assisted  In  its  progress  by  the  intense  activity 
of  her  mind.  But  this  ^  cry  activity,  which  helped  her  foe,  was 
her  principal  solace.  Of  the  tenacity  with  which  she  held  to 
her  employments,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  a  single  fact. 
Her  right  hand  having  become  paralyzed,  she  transferred  tlie  pea 
to  the  left,  and  acquired  a  new  style  of  penmanship,  which, 
entirely  different  from  that  which  she  wrote  before,  is  yet  singularly 
Tiuitbrm,  and  even  spirited  and  graceful.  She  bore  lier  afllictions 
with  a  wonderful  fortitude,  a  sweet,  becoming  cheerfulness,  and  a 
still  unwearied  exercise  of  her  mental  faculties,  all  concurring  to 
illustrate  the  pure  and  noble  Christian  spirit,  the  cultivation  of 
wliich  had  been  careAilly  blended  with  that  of  her  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

After  years  of  suffering,  she  expired  peacefully  and  hopefully 
in  the  arms  of  her  fomily,  on  the  23rd.  of  September,  1849,  at 

the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  A  selection  from  her  poetical  writings 
has  recently  been  made,  and  published  in  Charleston  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Kichards,  in  a  beautiful  duodecimo  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages. 

LEE,  SARAH, 

This  lady,  well  known  to  naturalists  as  the  biograplier  of  Cuvier, 
and  also  to  the  public  by  her  numerous  works  of  travel  and 
natural  histom  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  E.  WalUs,  £sq.»  of 
Colchester,  where  she  was  born  in  1791.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  she  married  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich,  from  whom  she  doubtless 
received  that  bias  towards  the  study  of  nature  which  she  alter- 
wards  manifested.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  a  mission  to 
Ashantee,  during  which,  it  is  said,  **she  achieved  wonders  by  her 
devoted  love  and  bravery."  The  account  of  this  mission  wajj 
published  in  1819,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  greatly  assisted 
her  husband  in  the  preparation  of  that,  as  also  of  the  following 
works  which  succeeded  it— ^Taxidermy,  or  the  art  of  Collecting, 
Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History,"  1820;  "An 
Analysis  of  the  Natural  Classification  of  Mammalia,"  1821 ;  "An 
Essay  on  the  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts  common  to  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  azid  Ashantees,'*  1821;  and 
•'Elements  of  Conchologj^"  1822 

In  1823,  ISIr.  Bowdich  set  out  on  another  mission  to  Africa, 
accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife ;  from  this  he  never  returned ; 
having  died  at  Bathurst,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  in 
JanuarVf  1824.  **The  first  solicitude  of  the  bereaved  widow,*'  we 
axe  told,  *<wa8  to  arrange  her  husband's  manuscripts  for  publication 
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md  as  early  as  Harch  of  the  IbUowing  year  appeared  a  handsome 
qinrto  volume,  copiously  illustrated,  and  entitled  "I'^xcursions  in 
Mndt'ira  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the  autumn  of  IHJ.'^,  while  on 
Lis  third  voyage  to  Africa,  by  the  late  T.  Edward  liowdich,  Esq., 
conductor  of  the  mission  to  Ashantee,'*  etc. ;  the  remainder  of  the 
title  being  occupied  with  the  beads  of  the  matter,  added  by  the 
clever  and  indefatigable  widow,  to  complete  the  narrative;  which 
she  did  in  sucii  a  manner  as  at  once  to  give  her  a  liigh  i>osition 
in  the  society  of  naturalists,  and  to  gaiu  for  her  general  applause 
and  sympathy. 

While  a  widow,  she  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  and  was  much  In 

the  society  of  Barofi  Cuvier  and  other  illustrious  French  savant8»  On 
the  death  of  the  great  naturalist,  she  repaid  his  many  marks  of 
kindness  and  esteem  by  a  biographical  memoir  of  some  three 
hundred  pages,  being  assisted  in  the  work  by  some  of  the  baron'a 
most  scientitic  and  intimate  friends  Previous  to  the  pul)lication 
of  this  work,  she  had  issued  her  "History  of  British  Fresh -Water 
Fishes,"  with  illustrations  drawn  and  coloured  by  her  own  hand; 
Cuvier,  in  his  '*B^e  Animal,'*  pronounced  this  to  be  tret  hdla. 

Somewhere  about  1830  she  married  Mr.  Lee,  and  returned  to 
England.  From  that  time  we  find  her  name  constantly  on  tlie 
publishing  lists,  chiefly  as  author  of  books  for  the  young,  founded 
on  her  travelling  experiences,  and  natural  history  researches.  Her 
••Elements  of  Natural  History,"  and  the  volume  on  •♦Taxidermy,*' 
now  in  its  sixtli  edition,  are  on  the  Privy  Council  List  of  CIjiss 
Books,  for  national  education  ;  and,  as  a  recognition  of  her  services 
and  ability,  she  was,  two  years  before  her  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  28rd.  of  September,  I860,  awarded  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.  In  private  life  she  Is  said  to  "have  been  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Her  talents  she  used  invariably  unselfishly; 
her  spirit  was  oppressed  with  no  pride  of  intellect  or  vanity." 

LEE,  SOPHIA. 

This  amiable  and  ingenious  lady  was  bom  in  London,  in 
the  year  1750.  Her  father,  originally  bred  to  the  law,  was  an 
actor  of  merit,  whose  conduct  gained  him  admission  into  the  best 
circles,  and  who  gave  his  children  an  excellent  education.  At  an 
early  age,  the  subject  of  this  article  exercised  her  pen  in  compo- 
sition, and  in  17tfO  produced  the  diverting  comedy  entitled  the 
••Chapter  of  Aecidents,"  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
With  the  profits  of  this  play,  on  the  death  of  her  fhther*  which 
took  place  the  following  year,  she  was  enabled  to  open  a  school 
at  Bath,  which,  aided  by  her  sisters,  she  conducted  for  several 
years  with  great  reputation.  Her  next  performance,  published  in 
1784^  was  the  well-known  novel  entitled  "The  Recess,  or  a  Tale  of 
Other  Times,"  the  story  of  which  is  founded  on  tlie  fate  of  two 
supposed  daughters  of  Mary  Qncen  of  Scots,  by  a  secret  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  ingeniously  and  patheticalhr 
wrought  up,  but  some  severe  casuists  have  condemned  the  unlkfr 
liberty  which  it  takes  with  some  liistrjrical  characters.  Tliis  romance, 
which  became  very  popular,  was  followed  in  1787  by  a  ballad 
called  "A  Hermit's'  Tale,  found  in  his  Cell."  In  1796,  Miss  Lee 
produced  a  tragedy  called  ••Ataneyda,  Queen  of  Granada;*'  but 
nlthooi^  aided  by  the  great  talents  of  Jfn.  Siddons,  it  did  not 
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malise  the  expectations  which  her  power  of  nuyHng  the  pamlooi 

in  the  "Recess"  had  created.  In  the  succeeding  year,  Miss  Harriet 
Lee  published  the  first  five  volumes  of  her  "Canterbury  Talcs," 
three  stories  in  which  were  from  the  pen  of  her  sister,  and  of  these, 
one  called  ^'Kratzmar"  was  selected  fbr  the  sntdect  of  a  tragedy 
by  Lord  Byron.  In  1803,  haying  secured  a  handsome  competence, 
she  retired  ft"om  teaching;  soon  after  which  appeared  her  "Life  of 
a  Lover,"  a  novel  written  early  in  life.  In  1807,  a  comedy  by 
Miss  Lee,  termed  the  "Assignation,"  was  unsuccessfully  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  which  drama  terminated  her  literary  career.  She 
died  at  Gliftom  near  Bristol,  liareh  18th^  1824, 

LEELA, 

Of  Granada,  a  Moorish- Spaniard,  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
learning.  She  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy. 

LEGGE,  ELIZABETH, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Legge,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  was  born  in  1680.  She  was  particularly  noted  for  her 
faculty  of  acquiring  languages,  having  studied  thoroughly  the  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Irish  tongues,  besides  cnlttvating  her  poetical 
genius.  Unfortunately,  these  acquisitions  soon  proved  nearly  useless, 
as  she  lost  her  sight,  indeed  became  totally  blind,  in  consequence 
of  severe  study  and  midnight  readings.  She  was  never  married, 
lived  cliiefly  in  Ireland,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  lOfi. 

LEIVA,    MARIA    VIRGINIA  DL 

Horace  remarks,  in  an  often-quoted  sally,  that  many  heroes 
worthy  of  renown  have  existed,  acted,  and  been  forgotten,  because 
there  was  no  bard  to  cast  his  sacred  light  aronnd  their  deeds.  The 
interest  awakened  by  the  poet,  is  indeed  universal  and  far-spreading. 
Who,  for  instance,  does  not  feel  more  alive  to  the  identity  of  Aga- 
memnon— the  very  king  noted  by  Homer — or  of  Andromache,  or 
of  Helen,  than  to  the  weli-authenticatcd  existence  of  many  an  actual 
inrinee  or  pretQr  woman,  who^  wanting  the  bard,  is  made  known  to 
us  merely  by  chronological  tablets?  It  is  that  sort  of  interest,  in- 
spired by  being  the  subject  of  the  pen  of  genius,  that  renders  the 
Signora  I)i  Leiva  worthy  a  place  in  these  sketches.  Mauzoni,  in 
the  best  romance  Italy  has  ever  prodoeed— we  may  say,  one  of  the 
best  romances  to  be  found  in  any  lai^age— has  given  importance 
to  the  memory  of  an  otherwise  obscure  gentlewoman.  Those  versed 
in  Italian  literature,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  interesting  and 
strongly  depicted  account  of  the  lady  of  Monza;  but  little  is  to 
be  added  to  the  episode  of  the  **Piomessi  Sposi." 

It  must  be  stated,  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  that  work 
did  not  really  happen  at  Moiiza,  but  in  some  obscure  bourg,  whose 
name  caiiuut  now  be  ascertained;  the  real  name  of  the  lady  was 
Maria  Viiglnia  di  Lelva.  Her  fSsither,  Antonio  di  Leiva,  from  an 
unjust  ambition  to  endow  his  son  with  an  excessive  wealth,  immured 
this  unfortunate  daughter  in  a  convent,  where  she  was  forced  to 
take  the  veil,  without  the  smallest  vocation  or  sentiment  of  religion. 
To  recompense  her  Ibr  this  saerifloe,  uncommon  privileges  were 
extended  to  her;  she  was  accountable  to  nobody  mr  her  time  or 
actioni^  and  this  led  to  her  rain.  A  yoong  nobtemaot  of  diuoiuto 
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habits  and  abandoned  life,  found  means  to  attract  her  attention 

IVora  a  neij^'hbonring  house — to  gain  her  affections,  and  to  seduce 
her.  Tims  far  Manzoni : — but  the  work  called  the  Monaca  di  Monza, 
by  Rossini,  which  affects  to  give  a  detailed  and  continued  lit^  of 
this  lady,  is  entifelj  incorrect  and  witlioat  real  fbondatioii.  Tlie 
true  end  of  her  history  is,  that  tlie  scandalous  life  she  led»  was 
brought  by  report  to  the  ears  of  the  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who  quietly 
withdrew  lier  from  the  scene  of  her  errors,  placed  her  in  another 
monastery,  under  strict  overseeing,  and  in  fine,  by  tenderness  and 
spiritual  exhortations,  awakened  her  torpid  conscience,  instmcted 
her  in  religious  truths,  and  brought  ahout  a  sincere  repentance. 
She  became  as  eminent  for  the  saintly  piety  of  her  latter  days,  as  she 
had  been  offensive  from  her  early  licentiousness.  Her  seducer,  atXer 
a  series  of  fearftil  criine8»  among  whtcli  murder  was  to  te  recltonedt 
came  lo  an  nntimelj  and  Tiolent  death. 

LENNGREN,   ANNA  MARIA, 

A  Swedish  poetess,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  died  in  1817. 
She  was  the  dMghter  of  Professor  Malmstadt,  of  Upsala.  Her 
"Visit  to  the  Parsonage,"  "Portraits,"   and  other  writings,  are 

charming  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  Swedish  Academy  honoured 
her  memory  by  a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  is  her  bust,  and 
on  the  other  a  muse  holding  a  lyre,  with  this  inscription:  "Quo 
minus  gloriam  potebat  eo  magis  assecuta." 

LENNOX,  CHARLOTTE, 

The  friend  of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  was  bom  in  1720,  at 
New  York,  of  which  city  her  father,  Colonel  Ramsay,  was  lieutenant- 
governor.  She  was  sent  to  this  country  to  be  educated;  married, 
was  left  a  widow  with  one  child,  and  resorted  to  her  pen  fer 
subsistence  Her  latter  days  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  sickness. 
Some  of  her  works  are,  "The  Female  Quixote,"  "Henrietta,  Sophia, 
and  Euphemia,"  "Shakspere  Illustrated/'  two  plays,  and  various 
translations. 

Dr.  Johnson  assisted  her  in  drawing  up  proposals  far  an  edition 

of  her  works,  in  three  volumes,  4to.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published.  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  an  opinion  of  Mrs, 
Lennox,  that  on  one  occasion,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  her  talents  as  a  writer  superior  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Biumqr.  She  died 
January  4th.,  1804. 

LENORMAND,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  bom  in  Alen^.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 

she  was  educated,  together  with  her  sister,  in  the  convents  of 
Alen9on,  and  when  of  a  suitable  age,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner.  She  commenced  her  vocation  by  announcing  that  the 
saperior  of  the  convent  ct  the  Benedictines,  where  she  was  then 
liVing,  would  be  deprived  of  her  office^  and  she  informed  her 
companion;?  of  the  name,  age,  and  other  particulars  of  the  successor 
of  the  deprived  abbess.  For  this  prophecy.  Mademoiselle  Lenormand 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  penance;  but  the  event  verifying  the 
tmth  of  her  predictions,  her  pretensions  as  a  prophetess  were 
•onfinned.  Aten^  was,  however,  too  confined  a  place  far  a  spirit 
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like  hen,  and  when  she  was  fbnrteen  she  set  out  for  Paris,  with 
nothing  but  tho  clothes  she  wore,  and  six  fruncs  in  her  pocket. 
Her  step-father,  who  was  in  Paris,  obtained  for  lier  a  situation  in 
a  shop,  where  she  soon  became  a  great  favourite,  and  studied 
arithmetie,  hooklceeping,  and  mathematics.  After  remaining  there 
some  time.  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  removed  to  No.  5,  Rue  de 
Tollmen,  where  she  continued  to  exerci<.e  her  profession,  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  government.  She  attracted  people  of  all 
ranlu  in  life.  The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  the  Count  de  Provence, 
afterwards  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Mirabeao,  Murat,  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  Barriere,  Miulcimc  Tallien,  and  even  Madame  de  Stael, 
were  among  her  frequent  visitors.  Josepliiue,  wife  of  Napoleon, 
reposed  the  greatest  conlidcnce  in  her,  and  constantly  sent  to  ask 
the  resnit  of  any  enterprise  the  emperor  was  abont  to  undertalce. 
She  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  imprisonment ;  at  one  time  for 
foretelling  the  divorce  of  Jose])hiiie ;  at  others,  for  prophesying  the 
downfall  of  persons  in  power;  but  she  always  escaped.  She 
bought  lands  and  homes  at  Alenpon,  where  she  letiied  after 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  At  this,  her  naUve  place,  she  was 
unwilling  to  exercise  her  profession.  She  was  a  short,  fat,  and 
very  plain  woman,  with  remarkably  bright  piercing  eyes.  5Shc 
left  her  property  to  her  nephew,  whom  she  adopted  after  her 
sister's  death. 

In  1827,  she  published  "Mt^moirs  Historiques  et  Secrets  de  I* 
Imperatrice  Josephine."  She  foretold  that  her  own  death  would 
nut  take  place  till  she  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -four,  that  is, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  iiresent  centniy.  In  this  she  proved  a 
fUse  prophet»  as  she  died  hefbre  it  was  half  expired. 

L  E  0  X  T  I  U  M, 

Ax  Athenian  courtezan,  who  lived  about  B.  C.  350,  became  a 
convert  to  the  philosophv  of  Epicurus.  She  married  Metrodoms, 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Epicurus,  and  had  a  son  by  him, 

wlioTu  Epicurus  commended  to  the  notice  and  repard  of  his  ex- 
ecutors. She  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  against 
Thcophrastus,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  peripatetic  sect.  The 
hook  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written  in  a  polite  and 
elegant  style.  From  her  love  of  letters,  she  was  drawn  by  Theodoru* 
the  painter,  in  a  posture  of  meditation. 

LESCAILE,  CATHABIKL, 

OmE  of  those  learned  and  accomplished  women  who  have  been 

honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  "Tenth  Muse,**  was  a  native 

of  Holland.  Her  poems  were  published  in  172«.  They  consist 
principally  of  tragedies,  which,  although  they  violate  the  ordinanr 
rules,  show  firequent  marks  of  superior  genius.  She  died  In  1711. 

LESLIE,  ELIZA, 

Is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  resided  the  greater 
portion  of  her  life.  Her  paternal  ancestors  were  from  Scotland; 
her  great-grandfather,  Robert  Leslie,  emigrated  to  the  then  colony 
of  Maryland  about  the  year  1745.  The  fkther  of  Miss  Leslie  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  before  she  was  born ;  but  he  had  previously 
married,  in  Maryland,  the  granddaughter  of  a  worthy  Swede;  and 
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thus  Miss  Leslie,  who  has  been  criticised  as  an  English  aathoraai^ 
••has  not,"  to  quote  her  own  words,  "a  drop  of  English  blood  to 

her  veins."  The  mistake  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that,  when  she  was  a  child,  her  father  brought  his  family  %vith  him 
to  Louilou  for  a  few  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Portugal ;  and 
her  brother,  Charles  Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  settled  in 
London.  This  Amoricnn  family  of  l.c-Iies  :irc  very  talented,  and, 
moreover,  have  won  success,  which  genius  does  not  always  achieve. 
Miss  Anne  Leslie,  a  younger  sister  of  Kliza,  hixs  succeeded,  as 
an  artist,  beyond  what  females  usaally  do;  she  has  copied  her 
brother's  pictures  with  such  truth  and  soirit,  that  her  work  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  on.'rinal. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Leslie,  Senior,  to  Philadelphia,  he  engaged 
in  business,  yet,  being  fond  of  books,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time,  while  abroad  and  in  his  own  land,  to  matlu m  itics  and  nataral 
philosophy.  These  pursuits  brought  him,  before  In-  leflr  America, 
into  intimacy  with  Franklin,  .Trffersoti,  Uittenhou<e,  and  other 
philosophers  of  the  day;  and  his  renaniscences  of  these  distin- 
ffttlshed  men  had,  doubtless,  an  abiding  influence  on  the  mind  of 
his  young  and  gifted  daughter,  the  betit  of  whose  genius  has  always 
been  towards  the  useful  and  practical. 

Miss  Leslie's  first  book,  "Seventy-five  Receipts,"  a  little  manual 
to  assist  ladies  in  their  housekeeping,  owed  its  appearance  to  this 
desire  of  being  useful.  Its  success  was  so  signal,  that  the  publisher 
proposed  to  Miss  Leslie  the  writing  of  a  work  for  children.  With 
much  persuasion,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this,  and 
produced  several  books  for  juvenile  readers,  whicii  were  very 
po])iilar  and  nsef^it.  **The  Mirror**  was  the  first  of  the  series, 
then  Ibllowed  "The  Young  American,**  "Atlantic  Tales,"  **Storics 
for  Emma,"  and  "The  American  Girl's  Book,"  luiblished  in  1832. 
Prior  to  this.  Miss  Leslie  connnenced  writing  for  "Godey's  Lady's 
Book,"  and  her  contributions  were  continued,  with  but  slight  inter- 
missions, till  1850.  She  also  contributed  to  other  periodicals,  and 
has  been  editor  of  monthlies  and  annuals.  Her  various  papers 
have  been,  in  jiart,  collected  and  published,  with  the  title  of 
•*Pcncil  Sketches,  or  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners,"  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1883,  and  contained  **Mrs.  Washington 
Potts,"  a  prize  tale,  which  has  been  very  much  praised.  Tho 
second  volume  was  published  in  183"),  and  the  third  in  1837. 
During  these  years,  she  prepared  a  large  work  on  Cookery,  which 
has  met  with  groat  Ikyonr;  also,  **The  House  Book,"  a  nsedil 
manual  for  young  housekeepers,  and  the  '^Ladies'  New  Receipt 
Book.'* 

In  1841,  "Althca  Vernon"  appeared;  and  in  1848  was  published 
her  longest  and  most  finished  fictitious  narrative,  "Amelia,  or  a 
Young  Lady's  Vicissitudes,"  in  one  volume.  Miss  Leslie  has  quick 
observation,  a  retentive  memory,  a  sprightly  fancy,  and  a  persevering 
mind ;  she  has  also  the  great  merit  of  being  free  from  affectation ; 
her  purpose  is  always  to  be  useful,  to  correct  faults,  expose  follies, 
and  wage  war  with  what  is  perverse  and  contemptible.  Her  latest 
works  are  «^he  Behaviour  Book"  and  tho  «*Life  of  John  Fitch,'* 
the  first  experimenter  in  steam  navigation.  For  this  she  had 
abundant  materials,  as  that  unfortunate  man  of  science  was  an 
intimate  iViend  of  her  father's,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
projecb^  afterwards  realised  by  Fulton. 
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LEVI.  JUSTIN  DK, 

Daughter  of  Andrtf  Pcrotti,  of  Sasso  Ferrato,  a  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Levi,  was  born  at  Cremona,  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  and  was  a  successful  writer  of  Italian  poetry.  She  was  a 
contempoffMy  and  correspondent  of  Petrarch.  She  addressed  to  him 
a  sonnett  to  which  he  replied  by  another.  Bat,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry  with  this  celebrated  poet,  she  deterniiiied  to 
write  only  in  French.  She  married  Louis  de  Puytendre,  a  French 
gentleman,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Ehine,  aud  was  the  ancestress 
of  Glotikto  de  SnrviUe. 

LEWALD,  FANNY, 

Ts  a  Prussian  lady  who  has  achieved  a  European  reputation  by 
her  talents  as  a  writer  of  tales  and  sketches  of  life  and  manners. 
Her  dellneatfons,  if  at  times  somewhat  ooane»  are  drawn  with  a 
firm  fkee  hand.  Her  first  novel,  entitled  'KSlmieiitina  and  Jenny," 
did  not  attract  much  attention;  but  her  second,  called  "Diogena," 
to  which  was  attached  the  nom  de  plume  of  Iduna  Countess  H.-U., 
as  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  name  of  the  Countess  Hahn-Uahn, 
then  in  the  height  of  her  popularity,  achieved  an  immediate  success. 
Although  intended  as  a  satirical  sally,  in  the  highly  sentimental 
and  romantic  style  of  the  novelist  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  yet 
the  story  had  bO  much  of  deep  and  sustained  interest,  that  it 
took  a  iirm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  read  and  talked 
about  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  works  of  the  day. 
Being  published  anonymously,  its  authorship  was  a  matter  of  dispute^ 
and  this,  too,  tended  to  increase  its  popularity. 

In  Mademoiselle  Lewald's  next  work,  **ItalienUches  Bilderbuch,''  she 
avowed  herself  the  author  of  "Diogena,"  and  thus  set  conjecture 
to  rest,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  the  admirers  of  that  work  upon 
herself.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Italians  at  Home,"  there  appeared 
in  1848,  a  translation  of  the  above  series  of  graphic  aud  enter- 
taining sketches.  In  1849,  came  out  a  novel  entitled  **Prins  Louis 
ITerdinand,"  which  bad  a  slight  foundation  on  facts  in  the  life  of 
a  Prussian  Prince.  In  1850,  after  a  season  spent  in  England,  she 
publibhed  her  impressions  of  its  scenery  and  people.  This  book 
was  translated  In  1854,  and  won  regud  Ibr  the  author  by  its 
ftrank  cordial  spirit  and  sound  discrimluating  sense. 

LEWIS,    £ST£LL£  ANNA, 

Was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Pier  maiden  name  was 
Robinson ;  her  father  being  a  native  of  Cuba,  ch  scended  from  an 
English  and  Spanish  parentage.  She  was  married,  when  quite 
young,  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Lewis,  a  biwyer  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Islandt 
where  She  now  resides.  She  began  to  write  at  an  early  age ;  but 
her  first  poetical  effort  that  attracted  much  attention,  was  "The 
Ruins  of  Palenque,"  which  appeared  in  "The  New  World."  In 
1844,  she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "Records  of  the 
Heart,"  which  was  very  fiivourably  received.  In  1846,  there  ap- 
peared in  "The  Democratic  Review,"  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  by 
Mrs.  Lewis,  entitled  '*Thc  Broken  Heart this,  like  her  former 
poems,  was  much  adnured.  In  1848,  she  published  "The  Child  of 
the  8ea»  and  other  Poemsy"  which,  by  soom  oiliics»  has  keen  oon* 
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lidered  ber  heat  work.   It  is  her  longest  poem,  and  hit  fMSsaM 

of  exceeding  beanty  and  deep  pathos;  her  power  in  delineating 

passion  and  describing  character  is  veiy  great,  and  licr  vers iti cation 
always  baimoniuus  and  suited  to  the  subject.  All  lier  ])oc-n)S  show 
nncommon  versality  of  imagination,  a  warm  enthusiasm,  and  re* 
maricAble  fiidiicy  of  expreesioii 

L£ZARDI£B£,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  a  native  of  France.  Without  any  encouragement  she 
manifested  an  invincible  taste  for  historical  researches.  In  this  she 
met  with  great  oppositiuu  from  her  family.  At  a  period  wlien 
Fraaoe,  aa  a  nation,  was  given  np  to  moat  flrlTOloiit  poiauits,  when 
ttie  court  was  occupied  entirely  Ijy  futile  pleasoree,  to  say  no  wone, 
it  seemed  monstrous,  and  iniulniis.vible  to  common-place  people, 
that  a  young  girl  should  give  up  the  world,  and  the  usual  routine 
of  giriish  life,  to  devote  herself  to  musty  manuscripts  and  severe 
atudy.  Her  perseverance,  however,  removed  ali  ohatacles,  and  she 
was  at  last  indulged  by  her  parents  with  the  means  of  carrying 
out  her  views.  She  devoted  the  best  years  of  licr  youth  to  the 
most  laborious  literary  pursuits;  living  in  solitude,  unknown  by 
the  public,  but  enconraged  by  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  a 
few  scientific  men,  among  whom  her  principal  friend  was  Male- 
sherbes,  the  heroic  advocate  of  Louis  llie  Sixteenth.  After  twenty- 
tive  years  of  careful  research,  her  woriv  was  printed  anonymously, 
under  the  title  of  «*Theory  of  the  Political  Laws  of  the  Fftnch 
Monarchy."  Alas!  the  boolt  was  printed  in  1700.  when  tlie  veiy 
word  monarchy  was  an  abomination.  It  was  published  after  tlie 
Revolution,  but  the  time  was  past;  political  science  had  also 
undergone  a  revolution,  and  the  labours  of  a  lifetime  were  lost. 
Augnstin  Thierry,  unquestionably  the  best  judge  in  the  world 
of  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  Lc'za^di^re,  since  his  own  writings 
have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  manner  of  studying  and  treating  such 
researches,  gives  her  almost  the  preference  over  all  the  learned 
men  who  were  her  predecessors  in  this  study.  He  speaks  highly 
of  her  erudition  and  philosophic  mode  of  reasoning ;  her  theoiy  he 
completely  destroys,  as  he  docs  tliose  of  all  the  forgoing  aasoat^ 
not  excepting  the  great  Montesquieu. 

LICHTENAW,  WILHELMINA,   COUNTESS  OP, 

Thb  celebrated  Mend  of  Frederick  Wmiam  the  Second.  Her 

father,  whose  name  was  Enke,  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  as  a  clever  musician  on  the  French  horn,  and  was  after- 
wards received  into  the  roval  musical  chapel  of  Berlin.  She  had 
two  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  account  of  her  splendid  figure, 
was  engaged  at  the  Italian  opera.  Count  Matuschki  eloped  ^vi^ll 
her  to  Venice,  and  married  her,  after  whic]i  tli(\y  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  they  lived  in  a  brilliant  style,  their  house  becoming 
the  resort  of  the  fashionable  world.  Her  sister,  Wilhelmina,  when 
ten  yean  of  age,  lived  with  her.  The  hereditary  prince,  Frederick 
William,  who  visited  the  house  of  Count  Matuschki,  thus  acci- 
dentally made  her  acquaintance.  She  was  then  thirteen.  Iler 
beauty  inspired  the  prince  with  an  enthusiastic  love;  and  when, 
on  some  occasion,  the  two  sbters  had  quarrelled,  he  considered  it 
most  proper  to  have  her  sent  back  to  the  house  of  her  flither. 
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However,  his  growing  passion  did  not  suffer  lum  to  stop  here;  he 
conducted  her  to  Potsdam,  to  one  of  liis  confidants,  procured  her 
a  governess  and  the  most  skilful  ma^^tcrt;,  and  came  every  day 
himself,  to  contribnto,  by  his  own  instrnctlon,  to  her  mental  de* 
▼elopnicnt.  Tlicir  niutual  attachment  was  pore  and  disinterested; 
but  when  also  in  Wilhclmina's  bosom  a  strong  passion  awoke  for 
her  amiable  benefactor,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  his  pro- 
testations of  unchangeable  love.  Notwithstanding,  the  prince  fol- 
lowed other  transient  inclinations;  and,  not  to  be  disturbed  hy 
Wilhclmina's  presence,  placed  her,  under  pretext  of  perfecting  her 
mind  and  accomplishments,  under  the  guardianship  of  her  sister, 
(the  countess,)  in  Paris.  When  six  months  had  elapsed,  he  decided 
himself  entirely  in  her  IkTotir ;  yet,  for  the  Fake  of  outward  pro- 
priety, a  marriage  was  feigned  with  a  certain  Rctz.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic  the  First,  she  was  elevated  to  a  higher  but  more 
difficult  po>ition.  To  avoid  envy  and  jealousy,  was  impossible ; 
neither  could  she  live  in  the  same  good  intelligence  with  all  parties 
of  the  court,  who  differed  greatly  in  their  views.  In  the  year  1792 
she  travelled  with  the  king  to  Vienna,  where  she  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Francis  the  Second ;  three  years  later,  she  visited 
Italy,  and  on  her  return,  received  the  diploma,  which  gave  her  the 
title  of  Countess  Lichtenaw.  On  her  arrival  in  Berlin,  she  was 
introduced  as  such  to  the  queen ;  at  the  same  time  she  received 
for  her  establislnnent  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  estates 
to  which  she  had  a  claim  by  her  title.  Besides,  she  possessed  a 
honse  in  Berlin,  (an  inheritance  of  her  deceased  son,  Count  von 
der  Mark,)  and  a  beautiful  villa  in  Charlottenburg.  Her  situation, 
as  well  as  the  kiri^'i^  favour,  lasted  until  his  death,  in  1797. 
But  as  soon  as  Frederic  William  had  closed  his  eyes  for  ever,  the 
scene  changed.  She  was  forthwith  arrested  at  Potsdam,  and,  lur 
fbur  months,  strongly  secured ;  during  which  time  her  papers  were 
examined,  and  she  herself  minutely  interrogated.  Although  no 
discovery  could  be  made  to  nccuse  her  of  a  state  crime,  she  was 
sent  to  Fort  Glagow,  and  lier  property  confiscated.  Not  until  after 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  and  an  unconditional  renunciation 
of  her  entire  property,  was  she  released,  and  obtained  an  annuity 
of  four  thousand  crowns.  Tn  1811  her  estates  were  partly  restored, 
but  the  annuity  ynis  withdrawn.  Siie  afterwards  lived  in  retire- 
ment, and  died  in  1820. 

As  to  the  bad  influence  which,  according  to  the  statements  of 
her  enemies  and  misinformed  persons,  this  woman  is  said  to  have 
exercised  over  the  monarch,  and,  througli  lum,  over  tlie  Prussian 
State,  and  the  abuse  which  she  made  of  her  power  for  the  destruc- 
tion Of  worthy  and  the  advancement  of  unworthy  statesmen,  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever.  Men  of  undoubted  Character  speak  of 
her  with  the  higlicst  esteem ;  and  she  is  praised  by  those  who 
intimately  knew  her,  as  a  woman  of  deep  sensibility,  rare  good- 
nature, correct  judgment,  and  unfeigned  self-sacrificing  interest  In 
diosc  whom  she  loved.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  she  never 
sought  distinction  or  wealth  for  herself,  nor  for  her  nearest  rela- 
tions. Her  parents  died  poor;  her  youngest  sister  was  married  to 
a  merchant;  and  her  two  brothers,  of  whom  the  one  was  high- 
forester,  and  the  other  equerry,  had  never  more  than  a  competency 
to  live  on,  and  lost  even  that  daring  the  unfortunate  period  o£  tfaie 
f'reucL  war. 
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LINCOLN,    ELIZAIiETU,    COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  John  Knevet, 
of  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  married  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  about  1G02,  by  whflm  die  had  seven  aons  and  nina 
daughters.  She  published,  in  1628,  a  small  but  valuable  tract, 
called  "The  Countess  of  Lincoln's  Nursery."  It  was  addressed  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  and  is  a  well-written 
eflsagr  on  tHe  advantagea  of  mothere  norsing  tbeir  own  children. 

LIND,  JENNY. 

This  incomparable  singer,  whoso  maiden  name  we  have  chosen 
to  retain,  as  it  is  that  under  which  she  obtained  her  world-wide 
repntation,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Stockholnit  in  the  parish  of 
St  Clara,  October  21st.,  1821.  "Her  parents,"  says  Dr.  Baird,  in 
his  "Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character"  of  this  renowned  songstress, 
"though  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  are  (for  they  still  live  to  re- 
joice in  the  wonderfhl  success  of  their  beloved  daughter)  much 
respected  by  all  who  know  them.  Her  &ther  is  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession.  Her  mother  for  many  years  kept  a  boardiug-school 
lor  girls.  By  a  former  marriage,  she  had  a  daughter,  who  died 
before  reaching  adult  age.  Jenny  Lind  is  her  only  child  by  second 
marriage.  Both  parents  are  Protestants,  and  are  members  of  one 
of  the  churches  in  Stockholm.  In  the  same  church,  the  sntject  of 
this  notice  made  her  first  communion,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  the  National  Church  of  Sweden,  and  of  all 
other  Scandinavian  countries.  Of  the  same  church  she  has  continued 
a  member  since  her  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 

From  childhood  she  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  and 
was  encouraged  by  her  friends  to  cultivate  her  extraordinary  powers. 
In  her  ninth  or  tenth  year,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  an  old 
teacher  of  music,  named  Croelius,  who  proved  to  be  a  tme  friend. 
He  secured  for  her  the  friendship  of  Count  Pucke,  the  administrator 
of  the  Royal  theatre  in  Stockholm,  who  admitted  her  to  the  musical 
sciiool  attached  to  that  theatre,  where  she  made  rapid  progress. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  she  commenced  singing  in  public,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  music-loving  people  of  that  city. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  her  voice  failed,  and  she  had  to  give 
up  the  stage.  Years  of  disappointment  passed  away,  during  which 
she  aided  her  mother  in  her  school.  At  length  her  voice  begau  to 
return,  and  her  hopes  revived. 

The  good  old  Croelius  now  advocated  her  going  to  Paris,  where 
she  spent  portions  of  1841-2,  enjoying  the  tuition  of  Garcia,  the 
greatest  musical  teacher  in  that  city.  Her  efforts  were  unceasing 
to  master  thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  to  improve 
and  perfect  her  voice. 

Those  who  suppose  she  owes  all  to  nature,  know  but  little  of 
the  immense  labour  which  she  bestowed  for  many  years  upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  principles  of  music,  and  the  perfecting  of  her 
voice,  which  recovered  in  time  all  its  early  sweetness  and  beauty, 
and  acquired  its  present  astonishing  flexibility  and  strength. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-4,  she  commenced  in  Berlin  her  wonderful 
career  as  a  public  singer,  and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
.    Germany.  In  the  summer  of  1844,  she  returned  to  Stockhohn,  where 
she  was  received  with  unbounded  demonstrations  of  alBMtion  and  of 
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honour.  And  without  going  into  a  minate  account  of  her  moBical 

tours  on  the  Continent,  it  is  siif?5cicnt  to  say,  that  after  having 
repeatedly  visited  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  other 
cities  in  the  Teutonic  portions  of  the  Continent,  she  appeared  in 
England  in  fhe  spring  of  1847.  During  that  summer  and  two  suc- 
ceeding ones,  she  sang  in  London,  and  most  of  the  chief  places  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Everywhere  her  triumph  was  complete,. 
Each  succeeding  year  her  populaiity  became,  if  possible,  greater. 

At  first,  and  for  Beveral  years,  liiss  Und  sang  in  the  theatres,  < 
—in  the  great  operas  of  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Mozart,  Men- 
dlessohn,  Rossini,  etc.< — and  was  scarcely  more  distinguished  for 
her  singing  than  her  acting.  Since  the  yecr  1849,  she  has  preferred 
to  sing  in  concerts,  avoiding  tilieatiical  perfonnances— 'for  which  she  r 
hai$  long  had  an  increasing  repugnance— and  laying  her  strength 
upon  the  choice  morceaux  of  the  best  operas,  such  as  tlie  Sunnambula, 
Norma,  Dor  P'reyschutz,  Camp  of  Silesia,  La  Figlia  del  Kcgimento, 
Ernaui,  Don  Giovaimi,  etc.  This  course  enables  her  to  introduce 
the  beautiful  national  songs  of  Sweden,  in  which  her  inimitable 
powers  appejir  to  as  preut  advantage  as  in  the  most  scientiiSc  pieces ; 
and  also  to  control  with  morcca.se  htr  own  movements,  and  command 
with  more  certainty  the  company  which  she  would  prefer.  It  is 
prohablo  that  this  course  she  will  exclusively  pursue,  as  long  as  she 
coatinues  to  sing  in  public  These  concerts,  regulated  as  she  wUl. 
have  them  regulated,  together  with  some  of  the  best  Oratorios, 
evidently  furnish  what  her  purity  of  lieart  and  of  life  prefers  and 
demands ;  nor  can  she  desire  greater  success  than  she  has  hitherto 
found. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  ^lit^s  Lind  made  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Barnum,  to  visit  the  New  World,  and  allow  the  people  of  the  great 
republic  the  enjoyment  of  listenijig  to  her  voice.  Miss  Lind  was 
to  slug  one  hundred  and  flity  nights,  under  Mr.  Barnum's  direction, 
for  which  she  was  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  half  the  actual  profits  of  every  concert,  hi  addition  to  tliis 
stated  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  night.  Moreover,  Miss 
Lind  was  accompanied  by  a  fomale  ftiond,  a  secretary,  and  two 
servants ;  a  composer  and  pianist,  M.  Benedict,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
five  thousand  dollars,  was  provided  to  assist  her,  and  the  harytone 
Giovauui  Bclleti,  was  also  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars:  all  expcoises  of  the  voyage  ftom  Europe, 
travelling  and  personal  in  America,  of  this  whole  par^,  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Barnum. 

Miss  Lind  reached  New  York,  September  2ud.,  1850.  Her  first 
appearance  before  an  American  audience  was  at  Castle  Garden, 
September  11th.;  about  five  thousand  persons  were  present;  the 
receipts  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  about 
ten  thousand  belonged  to  Miss  Lind,  as  her  portion  of  the  net 
profits.   Of  course,  Mr.  Barnum  obtained  an  equal  amount. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  her  artistic  progress 
through  the  United  States ;  she  visited  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Charleston  ;  thence  went  to  llavannah ;  and 
returned  in  February,  1851,  to  New  Orleans,  where  her  triumphs 
of  song  exceeded,  if  possible,  any  she  had  before  attained.  One- 
predominant  trait  in  Miss  Lind's  character  is  her  iKinevolence,  and 
this,  as  some  insinuate,  has  contributed  greatly  to  her  popularity. 
It  is  strange  other  great  artLstd  do  not  ^'affect  this  virtue  if  they 
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hmre  it  Dot***  if  it  woaM  ao  snrely  lead  to  fortune.  The  truth  in, 

the  sweet  sinpor  has  shown,  fVom  the  opening  of  her  eareer,  the 
same  thonphttiilness  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Miss  Bremer, 
in  her  brief  notice  of  Miss  Lind,  says  that  on  the  return  of  this 
gifted  and  nohle  girl,  from  ber  fint  tucoesgftil  tour  in  Germany,  abe 
sent,  through  the  papers  of  Stockholm,  an  address  to  the  public, 
stating  that,  "as  she  once  more  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  her 
native  land,  she  would  be  glad  to  sing  again  to  her  countrymen, 
and  that  the  inocime  of  the  opera,  in  which  she  was  for  the  season 
to  appear,  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  school  where 
eleves  for  the  tht^atre  would  be  educated  to  virtue  and  knowledge.'* 
Christian  Andersen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Sweden, 
fai  his  reminiscences  tells  a  similar  tale  of  Jenny  Lind.  He  says, 
'*she  is  happy,  belonging  no  longer  to  the  world.  Tet  8h6  loTca 
art  with  her  whole  soul.  She  f»'t'ls  her  vooation.  TTer  noble  and 
pious  disposition  cannot  be  spoiled  by  homage.  On  one  occasion 
only,  in  my  bearing,  did  she  express  jov  and  self-consciousness  in 
hr.  talent  It  was  during  her  last  stay  at  Copenhagen.  Every  evening 
she  appeared  either  at  the  concert  or  in  opera.  She  heard  of  a 
society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  take  unfortunate  children  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents,  by  whom  they  were  compelled  to  beg 
or  steal,  and  place  them  in  better  circumstances.  Beneyolent  people 
subscribed  annually  for  their  support,  yet  the  means  for  this  excellent 
purpose  were  but  small.  'I  have  an  evening  disengaged.'  said  she, 
*1  will  give  a  performance  for  these  poor  children,  but  we  must 
have  double  prices.'  Such  a  performance  was  given,  and  returned 
laige  proceeds.  When  siie  beard  the  amount,  her  countenance  lit 
np,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  *it  is  beaMd/ui,*  said  she.  *that  I  can 
sing  so.* 

It  is  stated  that,  while  performing  in  Germany,  she  gave  away 
no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  florins ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird, 

whom  wc  have  before  quoted,  says,  "it  is  said,  on  what  we  believe 
to  be  good  authority,  that  durin^^  Miss  Liiid's  visits  to  England, 
nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  secured  for  objects  of 
.charity  in  this  country  by  her  eflbrts.'* 

While  in  America  she  distributed  to  charitable  societies,  in  the 
various  cities  she  has  visited,  probably  not  less  than  lifty  thousand 
dollars ;  the  whole  protits  of  her  first  concert,  namely  ten  thousand 
dollars,  she  gave  to  be  thus  distributed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Yet  she  ha,s  a  nobler,  because  more  necessary  work  of  charity 
planned.    Having  already  made  a  liberal,  though  nf)t  extravagant 

Provision  for  her  own  future  support,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of 
er  honoured  parents,  who  re«ide  in  Sweden,  she  is  now  desbroiu 
of  appropriating  the  avails  of  her  visit  to  America,  to  promote  ad- 
ucation  among  the  poor  of  her  native  land. 

But  let  us  complete  our  outline  of  the  history  of  "the  Swedish 
Nightingale,"  as  she  has  been  well  called.  In  1852,  after  her  ninety- 
fifth  concert,  she  prematurely  concluded  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bamum,  as  an  article  in  it  enabled  her  to  do,  and  sacrificing  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars  by  this  proceeding,  continued  the  series  of 
concerts  on  her  own  account ;  soon  after  rumours  were  heard  of  her 
marriage  with  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  German  pianist  of  some  European 
celebrity ;  and  *hesc  rumours  were  confirmed  when  in  18o2,  she- 
passed  "through  England  on  her  way  to  Germany.  Since  that  period 
she  has  only  made  her  public  appearance  at  a  few  concerts  at  Vienna, 
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Hamlwiirf  until  1960,  when  ihe  agfttn  delighted  the  people  of 
England,  at  a  series  of  concerts  given  at  Exeter  Hall,  by  her  ad- 
mirable execution  of  the  Hncst  pieces  of  sacred  and  other  standard 
music.  Speaking  of  these  pcrforinaaccs,  a  recent  writer  says,  ''To 
define  the  qnalitiee  of  her  genius,  in  which  each  indiTidual  might 
perceiTe  some  different  charait  wonld  be  a  rash  attempt.  Apart  from 
those  attractions  which  arc  purely  vocal,  lior  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  displays  itself  in  a  simple  earnestness,  entirely  removed  from 
the  passionate  fervour  of  the  south,  is  perhaps  the  key  to  her 
influence  over  the  feelings  of  others.  This  Is  confirmed  by  the 
delicate  refinement  of  lier  artistic  taste,  and  a  certain  general  charm 
which  is  all  her  own.  These  things  combine  to  make  up  a  great 
gitl  which  has  been  nobly  used,  for  the  beneiit  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  thouaands." 

LINWOOD,  MART. 

'  This  lady*  so  celebrated  fat  her  exhibition  of  needlework,  well 
deserves  a  place  in  this  collection  of  remarkable  female  diaractera. 

She  was  bom  at  Leicester,  in  the  year  1756,  and  first  appeared  as 
a  public  exhibitor  of  her  works  of  art,  as  they  really  were,  in  1794, 
in  the  Uanover- Square  Rooms,  from  whence  they  were  removed 
to  tboee  tn  Leicester-Square,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  for 
80  long  a  period.  To  shew  tlie  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
these  pictures,  we  may  mention  that  the  latest  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  them,  namely,  the  judgment  of  Cain,  occupied  the  artist 
ten  yean.  Miss  Lambert,  in  her  "Handbook  of  Needtoowork,** 
tells  lis  that  the  works  of  this  aooompUahed  artist  are  executed 
with  fine  crewels,  dyed  under  her  own  superintendence,  on  a  thick 
kind  of  tannny  woven  expressly  for  her  use;  they  were  entirely 
drawn  and  embroidered  by  herself,  no  hack -ground  or  other 
nnimportant  parts  being  put  in  by  a  less  skilfttl  handt  the  only 
assistance  she  received,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  was  in  the 
threading  of  her  needles.  No  needle-work,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  ever  surpassed  the  celebrated  productions  of  Miss 
Linwood.  Her  exhibition  consisted  altogether  of  sixty-fonr  pieces ; 
she  commenced  the  first  piece  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
completed  the  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight;  for  her  finest  piece, 
*'The  Salvator  Mundi,"  after  Carlo  Dolci,  she  is  said  to  have  refused 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas. 

Miss  Lhiwood  died  in  1846,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety.  The 
**Leioe8ter  Mercur}%"  relating  the  circumstance  Of  her  death,  says, 
•*Her  end  was  api)roachcd  with  exemplary  resignation  and  patience. 
By  her  death,  many  poor  families  will  miss  the  hand  of  succour; 
her  benevolenoe  of  disposition  Iwving  led  her  to  minist^  of  her 
substance  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  her 
neighbourhood." 

LIOBA, 

A  RELATION  of  St.  Bonifacc,  the  intrepid  apostle  of  Xorthera 
Europe,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  a  convent  which  he 
had  founded  for  women,  Ui  the  midst  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  She  was  a  \*enr 
learned  woman  for  that  age,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  lathers,  eccletiiastical  law,  and  theology.  The 
Bible  was  almost  always  in  her  bands,  and  even  during  her  sleep 
she  bad  it  read  to  her.    All  her  lifo  Lioba  was  considered  a 
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saint*  She  was  the  only  woman  who  was  ever  allowed  to  enter 
tbe  monasteiy  of  Falda*    When  St.  Bonilkoe  was  manacred  at 

Friesland,  he  requested  to  be  buried  near  Lioba;  "I  wish,"  said 
he,  "to  wait  with  her  for  the  day  of  resurrection.  Those  who  have 
laboured  together  for  Christ,  ought  together  to  recoivo  their  reward/' 

LIVIA, 

Dacohtbr  of  Livins  Dnisus  Calidianns,  married  Tiberius  Chiudios 
Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Drusus  and  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. Her  husband  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  Antony ;  and  as 
he  fled  fVom  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  Octavia- 
nus,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Angastus,  Livia  was  seen  by  Octavianus, 
who  immediately  resolved  to  marry  her.  He  divorced  his  wife 
Scribonia,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  aupurs,  married  Livia. 
She  cigoyed,  from  tliis  moment,  the  entire  coiuidcucc  of  Augustus, 
and  gained  a  complete  aaeendencj  over  his  mind  hy  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  will— by  never  expressing  a  desire  to  learn  his 
secrets — and  by  seeming  ignorant  of  his  intidelities.  Her  children 
by  Drusus  she  persuaded  Augustus  to  adopt  as  her  own ;  and  afler 
the  death  of  Dmsns  the  eldest  son,  Augustus  appointed  TLherins  bis 
su(  (  cssor.  The  respect  and  love  of  Augustus  for  Livia  ended  only 
with  his  life.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  turned  his  gaze  on  her,  drew 
her  in  the  grasp  of  death  towards  him,  and  said,  "Livia,  be  happy, 
and  remember  how  we  have  loved," 

Livia  has  been  accused  of  having  Involved  in  one  common  ruin 
the  hcii-s  and  nearest  relations  of  Augustus,  and  also  of  poisoning  her 
husband  that  her  son  might  receive  the  kingdom  sooner;  but  these 
accusations  seem  to  be  unfounded.  By  her  husband's  will  she  was 
Instituted  co-heiress  with  Tiberins,  adopted  as  his  daughter,  and 
directed  to  assume  the  name  of  Livia  Augusta.  On  the  deification 
of  Augustus,  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  new  god. 

Tiberius,  her  son,  and  the  successor  to  Augustus,  treated  her  with 
great  neglect  and  ingratltnde,  and  allowed  her  no  share  In  the 
government  She  died  A.D.  29 ;  and  Tiberius  would  not  allow  any 
public  or  private  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  her  as  being  strictly  moral,  but  says  she  was  "an  imperious 
mother,  a  compliant  wife,  a  matth  for  her  husband  in  art,  and  her 
son  in  dissimulation."  But  if  she  was  ^^strictly  moral/'  she  must 
have  been  for  worthier  than  her  son  or  her  husband. 

LLOYD,  MART, 

Was  tiie  daughter  of  George  Michael  Moser,  and  distinguished 
herself  so  much  as  an  admirable  artist  in  flower-painting;  that  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aiadcmy  at  London  After 
her  marriage,  she  practised  her  art  solely  for  amusement.  She  died 
iu  1819. 

LOGAN,  MARTHA, 

A  ORBAT  florist,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  DanieL  of  South 
Carolina.  In  her  Hfteenth  year  she  married  George  Logan,  and 
died  in  1779,  aged  seventy-seven.  At  the  ago  of  aeveuty,  she  wrote  a 
treatise  "On  Gardening.** 

LOGES,    MARIE  BRUNEAU, 
Wis  one  of  tho  most  iUn^trloiis  women  in  France  In  the  seven* 
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teentb  century.  She  was  zealous  for  the  reformed  religion*  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Malherbe  and  Balzac,  and  all  the  greatest 

wits  iind  princes  of  her  time.  She  died  in  1C41,  luid  left  nine 
children  by  her  husband,  Charles  de  Kechignevoisen,  Lord  des  Logeis, 
at  one  tiuie  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  king's  bed-cliaml>er. 

LOHMAN,    JOHANNA  FKEDERICA, 

Was  bom  in  1749,  at  Wittemberg.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Professor  of  Law,  J.  D.  Richter.  She  married  the  auditor  Lolimaii 
in  Schoenbeck,  by  Magdeburg.  She  lived  at  first  in  Leipzie,  then 
iir  Magdeburg,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  again  in  Leipsic, 
where  she  died,  in  181L  Most  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymously.  She  wrote  "The  Jacobin,"  in  1794;  "Clara  of  Wah- 
burg,"  iu  17%  i  "Carelessness  and  its  Consequences,"  iu  1805. 

LOHMAN,   £M£LI£   F.  SOFHI£, 

Daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  lady,  was  bom  In  1784^  at 

ScluxMibfck,  and  died,  in  IH.W,  at  Leipzie.  She  was  a  very  prolific 
writer.  Some  of  her  best  works  are,  "VVinter  Evenings,"  1811}  **USb 
and  Poetry,"  1820;  and  ♦•New  Tales,"  1823. 

LOIS   AHD  EUNICE, 

Mother  and  daughter,  were  Jewish  women,  and  early  belierers 

in  the  Christian  faith  ;  they  resided  at  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia. 
Kunice  was  the  niotlicr  of  Timothy,  who  Wiis  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Ephcbiaus,  and  the  favourite  convert  and  friend  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  As  the  husband  of  Eunice  was  a  Greelc,  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  Timothy  must  have  been  entirely  the  work  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  This  is  proved  by  what  Paul  says  in  his  epistle 
to  Timothy  regarding  the  "unfeigned  faitli"  of  these  two  noble 
women.  He  judged  the  piety  of  this  gifted  young  man  by  the 
measure  of  excel lencc  they  possessed;  and  if  Timothy  came  up  to 
this  standard  of  the  female  soul,  Paul  was  satisfied.  Thus  was  the 
piety  of  woman  held  up  as  tiie  pattern  for  the  best  of  men,  by  the 
sternest  and  most  masculine  mind  among  the  apostles.  See  Acts, 
chap.  xvL,  and  2  Timothy,  chap.  L 

LONDONDERRY,    MARCHIONESS  OF, 

By  Ifirth  Harriot  Vane,  has  written  an  elaborate  deseription  of 
her  travels  and  adventures,  entitled,  "Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna, 
Constantinople,"  etc.,  published  in  1844.  It  Is  fortunate  for  litera- 
ture that  ladies  of  rank  take  an  Interest  and  a  share  in  its  productions. 

LONGUEVILLE,    DUCHESS  DE, 

Sister  of  the  gn  at  Condcf,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Prince 
de  Coude,  and  of  Marguerite  de  Montmorenci.  She  married  Henry 
d'Oileans,  Dnlce  de  LoTigueville,  who,  though  braTC,  Intelligent,  and 
virtuous, preferred  a  quiet  and  retired  life;  and  soon  withdrew  from 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  wliich  his  wife  had  induced  him  to 
take  an  active  pait.  to  his  own  estate.  The  duchess,  whose  cha> 
acter  was  very  diffisrent,  embraced  with  warm  ardour  the  views  of 
that  party,  who^e  heroine  she  soon,  from  her  high  birth,  beauty, 
aud  intrepidity,  became.  Her  influeuoe  and  ciiarms  were  of  great 
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M  to  tii6  Frondenrs,  by  Indncing  the  celebrated  Tarenne  and  the 

Dake  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  join  them.  Turcnne,  however,  soon 
retnmcd  to  his  allegiance  to  the  king;  but  the  duke  remained 
faithful  to  the  last,  "a  ses  beaux  yeuxj** 

After  the  amicable  termination  of  the  civil  war,  the  duchess  was 
received  into  the  favour  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  herself  to  literature,  and  united  with  her  iIlii>triou.^ 
brothers,  the  great  Condr,  and  the  Prince  de  Coiidt',  in  encouraging 
rising  genius.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Lungueviile,  she  lett 
the  court,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  most 
austere  penitence.  She  had  a  house  built  at  Port-Royal  aux  Champs, 
where,  although  she  renounced  "the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world,'*  she  still  retained  her  love  for  society,  and  the  conversation 
of  intelligent  persons.  The  recluses  at  Port-Royal  were  all  people 
who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  while  they  lived  in  the  world. 
Human  glory  followed  them  to  tbeur  hermitage,  all  the  moie  because 
they  disdained  it. 

The  Duchess  de  Longueville  died  April  15th.,  1G79,  at  the  ago 
of  sixty-one.  She  left  no  children. 

LOQUEYSSIE,    MADAME  DE, 

A  German  artist  residing  in  Dresden,  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  her  profession.  She  is  an  excellent  copyist.  In  particular  she 
counterfeits  rather  than  copies  Gorreggio*s  Magdalene  so  beautifUly 
that  she  is  paid  one  hundred  guineas  for  each  copy.  llL  this 
department  of  art  women  are  fitted  to  ezceL 

LOSA,  ISABELLA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Cordova,  Spain,  was  so  illustrious  for  her  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Lathi,  and  Hebrew,  that  she  was  honoured'  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.   When  she  became  a  widow,  she  took  the  habit  of 

St.  Clair,  went  to  Italy,  and  founded  there  the  hospital  of  Loretto, 
where  slic  ended  lier  days,  in  acts  of  devotion  and  benevoiencey 
March  5th.,  16-JUi,  aged  scvcnty-tliree. 

LOUDON,  JANE, 

Whose  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  works  of  utility,  is  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Ritwell  ITouse,  near  Binningham, 
who,  in  consequence  of  over-speculation,  became  embarassed  in 
his  cfarcumstances.  Miss  Webb,  possessing  literary  talents,  resolTcd 
to  turn  them  to  good  account;  and,  in  1827,  published  her  first 
work,  a  novel  entitled  "The  Mummy,"  in  which  she  embodied  ideas 
of  scientific  progress  and  discovery,  that  now  read  like  prophecies. 
Among  other  foreshadowings  of  things  that  were  to  be,  was  a 
steam  plough,  and  this  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Loudon,  whose  numerous  and  valuable  works  on  gardening,  agri- 
culture, etc.,  are  so  w^ell  known,  led  to  an  acquaintance,  which 
terminated  in  a  matrimonial  connection.  After  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Loudon  deroted  her  talents  entirely  to  those  branches  of  literature 
connected  with  her  husband's  favourite  pursuits.  "The  Ladies' 
Flower  Garden,"  "The  Ladies*  Country  Companion,"  "Gardening 
for  Ladies,"  "The  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,"  and 
several  works  of  a  similar  character,  have  become  standard  books 
of  reference,  and  attahied  a  huge  circulation.  It  should  be  mea- 
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tioned  that  the  daughter  of  this  lady,  Miss  Agnes  Loudon,  appem 
to  inherit  her  mother's  taste  and  talent.  She  has  written  several 
juvenile  works  of  great  excellence.  Mrs.  Loudon  is  now  a  widow, 
and  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  aDQum«  from 
the  civil  Hat,  wliieli  the  has  deserredij  gdatdL 

LOUISA* 

Of  Savoy,  Conntess  of  Angouleme,  wifb  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Orieans,  and  mother  of  Francis  the  First,  who  succeeded  to  the 

throne  of  France  in  1515.  Iinrnedi.'itely  on  his  accession,  he  ralwd 
Angoulenie  into  a  duchy  from  motives  of  filial  affection.  Louisa 
had  been  eminently  beautiful,  and  even  then,  time  had  diminii>hcd 
her  charms  hn(  Utile,  while  tlie  gifts  of  nature  were  caieftdly  im» 
proved  and  embellished  by  cultivation.  Gifted  with  strjng  talents, 
and  a  mind  active,  vigorous,  penetrating,  and  decisive,  she  aimed 
at  the  acquisition  of  power,  but,  imhappily  for  the  nation,  her 
▼irtaes  were  overbalanced  by  her  vices;  her  passions  were  strong 
and  impetuous,  and  to  tiieir  gratification  she  sacrificed  all  a  woman 
should  hold  dear;  vain,  avaricious,  intriguing,  jtulons,  and  impla- 
cable, she  thwarted  the  best  concerted  planb  of  her  son,  and  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  distress  to  the  nation. 

After  she  had  by  her  misconduct  occasioned  her  son  Francis  to 
lose  that  valuable  part  of  his  possessions,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and 
provoked  a  coalition  against  liiin  of  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  she  became,  it  appeared,  sensible 
of  her  errors. 

Francis  was  at  first  successful  In  repelling  the  confederate  pnnces, 

which  encouraged  him  to  attempt,  in  person,  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese;  in  vain  did  his  mother  and  his  wisest  ministers  dissuade 
him  fhnn  it ;  he  departed,  leaving  the  dachess  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. After  the  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which  he  had  lost  his  army 
and  his  liberty,  lie  addressed  the  following  note  to  his  mother:— 
*'Madame,  all  is  lost  excei)t  our  honour."  The  captivity  of  the  king 
and  the  loss  of  a  nourishing  army,  added  to  a  discontent  prevailing 
throughout  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  threaten  a  general  insurrection. 
Jn  this  trying  emergency,  the  magnanimity  of  Louisa  was  eminently 
displayed,  and  the  kingdom,  which  her  passions  had  endangered, 
her  abilities  were  exerted  to  save.  She  assembled,  at  Lyons,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  notables 
of  the  realm,  who  generously  resolved  to  ransom  immediately  the 
ofiicers  and  soldiers  taken  at  Pavia.  The  army  and  garrisons  were 
recruited,  and  enabled  to  repel  the  Imperialists,  while  Louisa  con- 
ciliated  the  favour  of  the  King  of  England,  whom  she  disengaged 
from  the  confederacy ;  and  to  her  mediation  Francis  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  for  his  liberty,  which  he  recovered  in  March,  1526. 
The  terms  of  his  liberation  by  the  emperor  were  so  exorbitant  that 
he  never  intended  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  Pope  absolved  him  from 
his  oeth. 

Consequently,  hostilities  continued,  till  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled  the  terms 
of  pacification,  whence  the  peace  was  called  the  **Ladles*  Peace.'* 
Louisa  died,  1671.  In  obedience  to  her  connselfl^  Fhmeis  completed, 
after  her  death,  her  fkvoiuite  protfect  of  anoeiUng  the  Dncbj  of 
Biittaiij  to  the  crown. 
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LOUISA    AUGUSTA    WILIIELMINA  AMELIA, 

Queen  of  Prussiii,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Mccklcnhuri:- 
Strelitz,  was  born  at  Hanover,  where  her  father  was  comniatnlanf, 
March  lOCh^  1776.  In  1793,  she  and  her  sister  were  presented  at 
Fhmklbrt  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  prince-njal  wm  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  married  her,  December  1798.  It  was 

a  union  of  mutual  aflfection.  Her  husband  became  king,  November 
16th.,  1797 ;  and  she  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  this  high  station  so 
admirably,  as  well  as  those  of  wife  and  mother,  that  she  was  almost 
worshipped  hy  the  people,  as  well  as  by  her  husband  and  those 
immeduuely  around  her.  In  1806,  when  Prussia  was  suffering 
severely  from  the  burdens  of  war,  this  good  queen,  by  her  solicitude 
for  others,  even  while  oppressed  with  heavy  cares  and  sorrows  of 
her  own,  was  tiie  theme  of  general  praise.  Her  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  beueyoAent  Md  lol^  character,  attracted  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
her  goodness  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  She  died  in  1810* 

LOUIS,  HADAMB, 

The  wife  of  an  architect  of  celebrity,  was  distinguished  for  her 
abilities  in  mnstc  She  composed  an  opera  called  <*Fleur  d'Epine," 
which  was  performed  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  in  1776,  and 
received  much  commendation  from  the  musical  critics.  At  the 
revolution,  ber  husband  being  banished,  she  emigrated  with  him, 
and  passed  tlie  lemalnder  of  her  life  in  ohscuri^.  She  nnbUshed 
several  sonatas,  ariettes,  and  some  works  of  a  scientific  class  upon 
music 

LOUVENCOURT,    MARIE    D  E, 

Was  born  at  Paris  in  1680.  Graceful  and  intellectual,  she  was 
the  ornament  of  both  gay  and  literary  society.  She  had  a  fine 
Tolce,  and  sang  and  played  ezqnisltety.  Several  of  her  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  by  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  her  time. 
She  lived  unmarried,  and  died  in  1712. 

LOWE,  MISS, 

Is  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Essex.  In  1840,  she  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Poems,  chiefly  Dramatle,*'  in  which  she  displays  unusual 
powers  of  lofty  and  harmonious  versification ;  it  is  evident  that  her 
studies  and  the  bent  of  her  mind  have  both  led  her  to  drink  deep 
from  the  rugged  but  ever  fresh  and  invigorating  fountain  of  the 
ancient  chuuAcs.  Her  style  somewhat  resembles  Bfilton'ki. 

LUCAR,  ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Paul  VVitterpool,  was  bom  in  London  in  1510.  She 
was  liberally  educated,  and  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  needle -work, 
writing,  music,  mathematics^  and  the  languages.  She  was  a  religions 
woman,  and  died  in  1687. 

LUCCHESINI,  OUXDIGGIONI  LAUBA, 

Lived  at  Sienna  in  1601,  and  was  of  the  same  fkmily  as  John 

Guidiccioni,  one  of  the  first  Italian  poets  of  the  time.  She  was 
distinguished  for  her  poetical  taste  and  talents.  Her  writings  were 
principally  lyrics }  but  she  also  composed  three  pastorals  to  bo  set 
to  uiU£»ic. 
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L  UCRETI  A. 

This  celebrated  female  was  the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  the 
wife  of  CoUatinus,  an  officer  of  rank,  who,  at  the  siego  of  Ardes, 
in  ihe  conrsQ  of  convenation,  nnfortanately  boasted  of  the  virtues 
she  possessed.  Several  other  young  men  likewise  expressed  an  entire 
confidence  in  tlie  chastity  and  virtue  of  their  wives.  A  wager  was 
tlie  consequence  of  tliis  conversation ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sextus, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  shonld  go  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  the  different  females  were  einpltqred.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  he  found  all  the  other  ladies  occupied  in  paying  visits,  or 
receiving  different  guests;  but,  when  he  went  to  the  house  rf 
CoUatinus,  Lucretia  was  bewailing  the  absence  of  her  husband  aud 
directing  her  household  affairs.  As  Sextus  was  distantly  related* 
to  CoUatinus,  and  son  of  the  monarch  who  reigned  upon  the  throne, 
Lucretia  entertained  him  with  that  elegance  and  hospitality  due  to 
a  man  of  such  elevated  rank. 

How  he  repaid  these  attentions  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Roman 
history.  The  death  of  the  chaste  Lucretia  by  her  own  hand,  the 
terrible  vengeance  executed  on  the  ravisher  and  his  family  by  her 
relations;  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  in 
Konic,  and  establishment  of  the  republic,  have  been  too  often  dwelt 
on  by  the  historian  and  the  poet  to  need  repeating  here.  Stiffioe 
it,  that  an  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at  Rome,  in  the 
diocese  of  Viterbo,  composed  by  CoUatinus,  in  honour  of  Lucretia, 
to  the  following  purport: — "CoUatinus  Tarquinius,  to  bis  most  dear 
and  incomparable  wife,  honour  of  chastity,  glory  of  women.  She 
who  was  most  dear  to  me,  lived  two-and-twenty  years,  three  months, 
and  six  days." 

LUCY,  ST., 

* 

A  VIRGIN  martyr,  born  at  Syracuse.  She  refused  to  marry  a 
young  man  who  addressed  her,  because  she  had  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  religion,  and,  to  prevent  his  importunities,  she 
gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor.  Enraged  at  this,  the  young 
man  accused  her,  before  Paschasius  the  heat  lien  judge,  of  professing 
Christianity,  and  Lucy  was  put  to  death  by  him,  in  au6. 

LUMLET,   JOANNA,  LADT, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Fits-Allan,  Earl  Amndul,  married  Lord 
John  Luinley.  She  was  very  learned,  and  translated  from  the  Greek 
three  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  of  which  the  MS.  is  still  preserVed 
in  the  Westminster  Library.  She  also  translated  the  iphigeuia  of 
Euripides.  Her  death  occurred  in  1620. 

LUSSAN,    MARGARET    D  E, 

A  WRITER  very  much  admired  in  France  for  a  number  of  ro- 
mances which  she  produced,  was  the  daughter  of  a  coachmau 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  was  bom  about  1682.  The  cele- 
brated Huet  observed  her  early  talents,  assisted  her  in  her  education, 
and  advised  her  to  the  style  of  writing?  in  which  she  afterwards 
excelled.  She  had  no  personal  l)oaiity,  but  pt)ssessed  many  noble 
and  generous  qualities  of  niiud  and  heart.  She  supported  herself 
chiefly  by  her  pen ;  and  her  works  would  probably  have  bi^en  more 
perfect,  if  she  had  not  been  obliged  to  write  so  much.  .Her  b^ 
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prfMlucrions  are  "Histoirc  tic  In  Comlcssc  do  Gomlc/;"  "Anecdotes 
tie  hi  Cuiir  Ue  Pliilippc  Aii^ruste "Lcs  Viclk'cs  dc  ITiessalie 
"Memuirb  Secret  de  la  Cour  dc  Fnince,  aona  Olmiles  VI 11.}"  "Anec- 
dotes de  la  Cour  de  Franks  1.  ;**  &c.  Some  works  were  jmbUiihed 
under  her  name,  which  are  now  kiunvn  to  havB  been  written  by 
other  persons,  with  whom  she  shared  the  proftts. 

LYNCH,  ANNE  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont  Her  ftither,  who  died  when 
she  was  a  child,  was  one  t>f  the  United  Irishmen,  and  iin\)\lcatied 
in  tlie  same  unfortunate  rclK>llion  witli  Robcit  Emniett.    lie  was 
banished  IVom  Ireland,  and,  with  several  of  his  fell(»\v-surt'erers, 
went  to  America,  where  he  married  tht"  daughter  of  an  othi  ur  iri 
the  Revolutionary  army.    After  her  father's  death.  Miss  Lynch 
remove  1  ^sirh  hor  widowed  moihi-r  to  New  York,  where  she  haa 
since  roided.    Her  poctitml  talents  were  (leveloi>ed  early,  and  her 
tirst  etibrU)  attracted  favourable  attention;  ail  her  subsequent  writinga 
show  the  continnal  progress,  both  in  grace  of  expression  and  power  and 
depth  of  thought,  that  mark  an  original  mind.   Her  effhsions,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  have  generally  appeared  in  the  popular  periodicals 
and  annuals  of  the  day.    In  l^<iy,  she  collected  some  of  her  poems 
in  a  volume,  which  wtis  illustrated  by  several  of  the  best  Amer* 
ican  artists,  and  altogether  was  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  the 
ffemale  literature  of  that  countrj'.    Her  writings  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  purity  and  high-toned  morality  as  for  their  feminine 
grace  and  filling,    Ucr  kindly  and  stjcial  sympathies,  and  the 
love  of  communion  with  snperior  minds,  felt  by  all  intellectual 
people,  have  induced  her  to  make  her  moUier's  house  the  gathering- 
place  for  the  literati  or  distinguished  ])ersons  in  New  York,  thus 
filling,  with  graceful  hospitality,  a  position"  still  left  unoccupied 
in  other  American  cities,  and  adding  one  more  to  the  uumero'vs 
attractions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  state. 

LYNN,  ELIZA, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1828,  at  Crosthwaite,  in  Cumberland,  of 
which  place  her  father,  the  late  Rev.  James  Lynn,  D.D.,  was  vicar. 
Her  mother,  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  when  quite  an 
infant,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gkwdenou^'h,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Dr.  Lynn,  holding  church  prefcnnents  wbich  rendered  a  change  of 
residence  t>ccusionully  necessary,  the  early  years  t)f  his  daughter 
were  passed  alternately  amid  the  wild  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
lake  district,  and  the  more  rich  and  fertile  vales  of  Kent,  Gad's 
Hill,  near  Rochester,  being  her  abode  in  the  latter  county.  She 
was  quiet  and  contemplative  as  a  chiltl,  and  when  her  opportu- 
nities of  study  and  research  had  opened  to  her  the  rich  stores  of 
ancient  history,  she  appcMisd  to  live  almost  wholly  on  the  past; 
hence  her  power  of  realizing  and  depicting  so  vividly  as  she  has 
done,  in  "Azeth,  the  Egyptian,"  and  "Amymone,  a  Romance  of 
the  days  of  Pericles" — the  outer  aud  inner  life  of  by- gone  umes. 
The  first  of  these  well- sustained  stories  of  the  antique  world  was 
VtiuitShed  in  1846 ;  they  have  taken  their  place  with  CrolcyN 
"Salathiel,"  Bulwcr's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  become  part  of 
our  standard  literature.  Miss  Lynn  is  also  the  author  of  "Keailities," 
a  story  of  the  present  day ;  and  numerous  tales,  essnys,  etc,  cou- 
oibuted  to  the  various  lekding  perlodieals. 
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LYSEPv,    CAROLINE  LEONHAROT, 

Was  bom  in  1814,  in  Zittau,  and  i*emovecl  in  1832  to  Dresden, 
wlicre  she  was  married  Co  the  author  and  painter,  John  Pet«r 
Lyser.  In  1839,  she  made  her  dMii  at  Nnrembeiig  as  an  impro* 
Ttaatrice,  where  she  was  received  with  enthnaiaitic  applanee;  ebe 

afterwards  appeared  with  the  same  siicce«<^  in  many  other  ]argd 
cities  of  Germany.  Slic  wrote  "The  Cliaplet  of  Songs"  in  18fi> 
•♦Characteristics  for  German  Women  and  Girls"  in  1838,  "Master 
Darer»'*  a  drama,  in  1840,  and  many  novelettes.  In  1850,  sho 
pnblidied  an  aimual,  called  "The  Gift  of  Autnmn."  None  of  her 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  i  but  in  Germany  her 
iongs  are  very  popular. 


MACAULAT,  CATHARINE, 

A  CELXBRATED  female  historian  and  politician,  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent.  Catharine 
was  born  about  the  year  1733.  During  her  infancy  her  mother 
.  died,  and  left  her  andj  an  elder  sister  to  be  brought  up  by 
A  governess,  who,  it  appears,  was  very  unfit  for  such  a  responsible 
tauc.  The  two  ststers  aeem  to  have  been  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  feelings  and  instincts.  Catliarine,  at  an  early 
age,  found  constant  access  to  her  father's  large  library,  and  rum- 
maged and  read  whatever  she  fancied.  Uer  first  favourites  were 
the  periodicals,  the  Spectator,  Bambler,  Guardian,  etc.  $  next,  hlstorjr 
attracted  her  mind;  and  at  length  RolUn's  spirited  account  of  th« 
Roman  republic  struck  on  the  master  chord  of  her  noble  nature, 
and  made  her  a  republican  and  a  writer  of  history. 

She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best  known  from  her  first 
husband.  Dr.  Geoige  Macanlay,  a  London  physician,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1760.  It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  com- 
menced authoress,  by  the  publication  of  her  "History  of  England 
&om  the  accessiou  of  James  the  First  to  the  elevation  of  the  House 
Of  BbuBoyer,"  the  Drst  TOlnme  of  which,  In  4to.,  appeared  in  1768, 
and  the  fifth  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrative 
down  to  the  Restoration,  in  1771.  The  work  also  went  through 
more  than  one  edition  in  8vo.  On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
eonsiderable  attention,  principally  tttm  the  doable  piquancy  of  the 
sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer}  but,  notwith- 
standing some  occasloFia!  liveliness  of  remark,  and  its  notice  of  a 
good  many  facts  ouiittod  by  most  of  our  other  historians;  yet,  as 
Its  spirit  was  purely  republican,  its  advancement  to  a  standard  work 
was  rendered  impossible  in  England.  The  style  is  nervous  and 
animated,  although  sometimes  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  the  refJor- 
tions  of  the  author  are  often  acute  and  sngacious,  always  noble 
and  benevolent.  The  five  volumes  of  the  History  were  followed. 
In  1778,  by  another,  entitled  **The  History  of  England  Prom  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster,"  4to.,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration  of  Star 
Bobert  Walpole,  in  1712. 

In  1785,  lirs.  MacaoJaj  visited  the  United  States^  and  travelled 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  wljcrc  she  wits  very  kindly 
received.  She  teruiiuated  her  journey  by  a  visit  to  General  Wash- 
ington, with  whom  she  corresponded  Ibr  the  remainder  of  W  lift* 
She  resided  after  her  return  principally  at  Binfleld,  in  Berluhire. 

In  17HR,  or  accordirif?  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Mrs.  Miicnular, 
having  lo^st  her  tirst  husband,  married  a  Mr.  Graham,  of  whom  all 
that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many  years  her  junior  as  to  expose 
the  lady  to  much  irroverent  remark.  She  abo  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets, both  during  the  progress  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its 
completion.  Of  tlicse  the  catalogue-makers  have  preserved  tlie 
following  titles: — "Remarks  on  Hobbc*s  Rudiments  of  Government 
and  Society,**  1767;  enlarged  and  republished  in  1769,  with  the  mora 
striking  title  of  "Loose  Kemarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Hobbe's  Positions;" 
"Observations  on  a  pamphlet  (lJurkc's)  fiititled  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,"  1770;  "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crula 
of  Aftairs,  1775 "A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth," 
called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition,  "Letters  on  Education," 
17iK);  and  "Observations  on  the  Kehections  of  the  Right  Hon.  E. 
Burke  on  the  Revolution,  in  France,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Uon. 
the  Earl  of  Sunhope,"  1791. 

This  excellent  woman  diod  June  23rd.,  1701.  Her  friend,  Mrs. 
Arnold,  in  her  account  of  the  private  character  of  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
says,  "As  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  friend,  neighbour,  and  the  mistress 
of  a  flimily,  she  was  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  My  sentimenta 
of  this  amiable  woman  are  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  her  various  excellencies;  and  I  have  observed  her  in 
dillerent  points  of  view.  I  have  seen  her  exalted  on  the  dangerous 
pliinaele  of  wordly  prosperity,  surrounded  bv  flattering  Mends,  and 
an  admiring  world  ;  I  have  seen  her  marked  out  by  party  prejudice 
as  an  object  of  dislike  and  ridicule ;  I  have  seen  her  bowed  down 
by  bodily  pain  and  weakness;  but  never  did  I  see  her  forget  the 
urbanity  of  a  gentlewoman,  her  conscious  dignity  as  a  rational 
creature,  or  a  fervent  aspiration  after  the  highest  degree  of  attain- 
able perfection.  I  have  seen  her  humble  herself  in  the  presence 
of  her  Almighty  Father;  and,  with  a  contrite  heart,  acknowledging 
her  sins  and  imploring  iiis  forgiveness ;  1  have  seen  her  hmguishuig 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  enduring  pain  with  the  patience  of  a 
Christian,  and  with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  light  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  fashion  of  the  world  will 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a  system  of  durable  happiness." 

Dr.  WiiiKm,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  hers,  and  erected  a  statue  to  her,  as  a  patroness  of  liberty, 
in  the  church  at  Walbrook ;  but  on  the  death  of  Dr,  WUstUlt  this 
luark  of  homage  was  removed  by  his  successor. 

MAGDONALD,  FLOBA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Milton,  in  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  She  was  born  in  1720,  and,  after  her  father's 
death,  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  with  her  mother  and  stepfather, 
Hugh  Macdonel,  of  Arnadale.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Cul- 
loden,  when  Prince  Charies  Edward,  a  hunted  Ihgitive,  was  seeking 
ooncealmcnt  in  the  Western  Isles,  Flora  was  on  a  visit  to  hei 
brother,  in  South  Uist,  where,  as  it  happened,  the  prince  lay  hid. 
The  circumstances  which  induced  this  young  and  bcautiiui  girl  to 
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become  the  ci>mpanion  of  the  prince's  wanderings,  and  the  sharer 
of  his  dangers  and  almost  unexampled  hardships,  liuve  never  been 
clearly  exjaained.  The  most  probable  account,  und  no  aoubt  liie 
true,  is,  that  her  stepfather,  Hugh  Macdonel,  though  iu  command 
of  a  company  of  royal  militia,  was  in  secret  so  well  disposed  towards 
the  cimse  of  tlie  Stuarts,  that  he  was  induced  to  allow  his  step- 
daughtiT  tu  aid  iu  the  prince's  esca}>e,  and  to  write  jjrivately  to 
him  by  a  trusty  messenger,  making  him  the  orter.  i^  lora  was  eon- 
dncted  to  the  prince  at  midnight,  where  in  a  lonely  hnt  they  con- 
certed measures  for  his  escape.  The  isles  were  overrun  with  soldiers ; 
the  prince's  pursuers  bad  traced  liini  to  South  Uist,  and  thirty 
tJiousand  pounds  were  ottered  for  his  apprehension.  Jt  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  he  prompt,  wary,  and  courageous  in  the  attempt, 
all  of  which  qualities  Fiora  brought  to  the  undertaking.  After 
passing  through  numerous  adventnii's,  concealed  in  rocks  and  caves, 
and  exposed  to  innninent  danger,  tliey  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
isle ;  the  prince  dressed  as  a  female,  and  personating  the  character 
of  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  woman  in  attendance  upon  Miss  Mac- 
donald.  On  approaching  Syke,  the  boat  was  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiers  on  shore,  and  Flora,  though  the  bullets  fell  thick  around 
her,  positively  refused  the  prince's  request  to  lie  down  in  the  boat 
for  shelter,  unless  he  woiUd  consent  to  do  so  also,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  her  importunities  to  ensure  her  sai^ty.  They  succeeded 
in  ett'  cting  a  landing  in  Skye.  Here,  PMora  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  all  her  skill,  fortitude,  and  courage,  in  behalf  of  the  prince; 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  romantic  incidents  conuected 
with  her  efforts  to  conceal  and  aid  him  in  his  escape,  are  on  record. 
She  conducted  him  in  safety  to  Portaree,  where  arrangements,  were 
made  to  convey  him  to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  parted  from 
him  after  receiving  his  warmest  assurances  of  gratitude  and  regard. 
Twenty  days  after  they  parted  the  prince  escaped  to  France,  bat 
before  half  that  i)eriod  had  elapsed  Flora  was  arrested,  and  carried 
on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  where  Fhe  was  confined  five  months. 
She  was  then  conveyed  to  London,  and  detained  under  surveillance 
for  eight  months.  In  July,  1747,  she  was  finally  set  at  liberty,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  indemnity.  While  in  London  Flora 
was  visited  by  persons  of  the  highest  <listinction,  and  on  her  de- 
parture she  was  presented  with  litteen  liimdied  pounds,  which  had 
been  subscril>ed  by  the  Jacobite  ladies  of  the  metropolis.  In  17dU, 
Flora  became  the  wifi9  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Kingsburgh. 
A  few  years  after,  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassment  of  their 
affairs,  they  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  they 
settled  upon  an  estate  which  thev  purchased  in  North  Carolina. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolnaonary  war,  Macdonald  aided 
with  the  royalist  party,  and  after  the  independence  was  secured, 
they  returned  to  Skye.  Here  Flora  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy,  iiy  her  particular  request  her  body  was  enclosed  and 
buried  in  one  of  the  sheets  that  had  been  used  by  the  unfortunate 
prince  during  the  night  he  rested  at  Kingsbuigh,  and  which  she 
had  preserved,  unwashed,  for  that  purpose.  Flora  Macdonald  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  an  honour  to  her 
name.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  '^Tour  to  the  Hebrides,''  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  interview  with  this  heroine  of  Scottish  history, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  closely  associated  with  thai  of  "PrinM 
Charley." 
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MACOMBER,  ELEANOB, 

Was  born  in  1801,  at  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamilton  County,  Kev 

York.  Here  her  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  until  slic 
removed  to  Albany,  wliere  she  tirst  formed  that  determination  to 
which  she  adhered  so  nobly  through  all  obstacles,  of  devoting  her 
]i&  to  Him  who  had  given  np  His  tor  ns.  In  1880  she  waj>  sent 
ont  by  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Baptist  denomination  as 
teacher  among  the  Ojibwas  at  Saulte  de  Ste  Marie,  in  Michigan. 
Here  she  continued  for  nearly  four  years,  when,  her  health  failin'.;, 
she  retnrned  to  her  friends.  In  1886  she  connected  herself  with 
the  Karen  mission,  Bnrmah,  and  went  out  to  Maolmain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year.  After  her  arrival  ^he  was  stationed 
at  Dong-Yahn,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Maulnuiin.  Here  she 
lived  and  laboured  almost  alone,  doing  the  great  work  which  was 
assigned  her.  In  the  midst  of  discouragements  she  fiUnted  not, 
hut  performed  labours  and  endured  iitllictions  almost  incredible. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  scene  of  her  future  labcnirs,  she  found 
vice  and  sin  reigning  triumphant.  On  every  hand  intemperance 
and  sensuality  were  obsenrable.  She  immediately  commenced  in 
their  midst  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  Sabbath  the  people  were 
drawn  together  to  hear  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  tluring  the 
week  her  house  was  thrown  open  for  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
By  her  perseverance  she  soon  collected  a  small  school,  and,  in 
less  than  a  year,  a  church  of  natives,  numbering  more  than  twenty 
persons,  was  formed  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  iMr. 
^tei)l)ens.  Intemperance,  sensuality,  and  other  vices  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  Cliristian  virtues  tools,  their  place. 

The  idea  of  a  weak,  friendless,  and  lone  woman  trusting  herself 
among  a  drunken  and  sensual  people,  and  there,  with  no  husband, 
father,  or  brother,  establishing  public  worship,  opening  her  house 
for  prayer  and  praise,  and  gathering  schools  in  the  midst  of  wild 
and  onlettered  natives,  is  one  fUll  of  moral  grandeur.  Intelligent, 
active,  and  laborious.  Miss  Macomber  was  not  content  with  teaching 
all  who  came  to  her;  she  went  out  to  the  surrounding  tribes, 
attended  by  only  one  or  two  converts,  and,  fording  rivers,  crossing 
ravines,  climbing  high  hills  and  mountains,  she  everywhere  carried 
the  doctrines  of  nlvation.  Even  the  heathen  heart  was  touched 
by  this  spectacle,  and  this  estimable  woman  was  respected  and 
loved  by  those  who  hated  the  Gospel  she  taught. 

Miss  Macomber  died  April  16th.,  184U,  of  the  jungle  fever,  at 
Mauhnain,  where  she  had  been  carried  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
medical  aid.  Her  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  natives ;  even 
those  who  did  not  love  the  Saviour  mourned  the  loss  of  His 
servant,  whose  kindness  and  hospitality  they  had  experienced,  and 
followed  her  to  the  grave  with  wails  of  sorrow. 

■ 

MAtlSOK,  MBS., 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  of  Yirginia,  members 

of  the  Societ>'  of  Friends,  who  manumitted  their  slaves  so(3n 
after  their  marriage,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Dolly 
Payne  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and,  when  very  young,  married 
Mr.  Todd,  a  lawyer  in  that  city,  who  soon  left  her  a  widow,  with 
one  son.  In  1794»  Mrs.  Todd  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Madison. 
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and  went  to  live  on  his  estates  in  Vii^inia,  till  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  in  1801,  when  tliey  removed  to  Washington, 
where  Mrs.  Madison  won  the  admiration  of  all  hy  the  charms  of 
her  elegant  hospitality.  Mrs.  Madison  also  presided  at  the  White 
House,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughters,  and  her  ftank 
and  cordial  manners  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  frequent  parties 
there  assembled.  But  there  were  individuals  who  never  visited  at 
the  president's,  nor  met  at  the  other  ministerial  houses,  whom  Mr.s. 
Madison  won,  by  the  sweet  influence  of  her  oonciliatory  disp<Mitlon» 
to  join  her  evening  circle,  and  sit  at  her  husband's  table— always 
covered  with  the  profusion  of  Virginia  hospitality,  but  not  always 
in  the  style  of  European  elegance. 

In  1809  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  high  office  he  administered  for  eight  years.  During  all  this 
period,  which  included  the  most  stormy  times  of  the  republic,  when 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  other  important  questions,  arrayed 
a  most  violent  opposition  to  the  government,  and  party  animosity 
\vjis  bitter  and  vindictive;  yet  always  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Madison,  the  spirit  of  discord  was  hushed ;  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties  would  stand  around  her,  smiling  and  courteous  to  each 
other,  as  though  in  the  sunshine  of  her  benevolence  all  were  friends. 
Mr.  Madison  was,  in  manner,  cold,  veserred,  and  lofty;  his  integrity 
of  character  was  respected  by  all ;  but  the  popularity  he  enjoyed 
was  won  by  the  mildness  and  gentle  virtues  of  his  wife ;  she  ruled 
over  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
forgot  a  name  she  had  once  heard,  nor  a  ftace  she  had  once  seen, 
nor  the  personal  circumstances  connected  with  every  individual  of 
her  acquaintance.  Hence  her  quick  recognition  of  persons;  her 
recurrence  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  each  left  the  gratifying  im- 
pression that  each  one  was  an  object  of  especial  regard. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Madison's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  he 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  in  Virginia,  Montpclicr,  as  this  place 
was  called,  had  a  large  and  commodious  m;ui<ion,  designed  more 
for  comfort  and  baspitality  than  show,  where  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Madison  had  always  resided.  One  wing  of  the  house  was  appro- 
priated to  her,  and  she  had  there  her  separate  establishment  and 
her  old  servants,  and  maintained  all  the  old  customs  of  the  last 
century.  By  only  opening  a  door  the  observer  passed  from  the 
elegancies,  refinements^  and  gayeties  ef  modem  Ifib,  Into  all  that 
was  venerable,  respectable,  and  dignified  in  by -gone  days.  It  was 
considered  a  high  favour  and  distinction  by  the  great  and  the  gay 
who  thronged  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  at  Montpelier,  if  they 
were  permitted  to  pay  the  homage  of  their  respects  to  his  reverend 
mother. 

In  1836  Mr.  Madison  died.  He  had  lived  twenty  years  in  retire- 
ment, and  had  found,  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  in  her  unre- 
mitting attention  to  him,  w^en  enfeebled  by  age  and  infirmity, 
that  she  was  the  best  gift  6f  God ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  *<hi8 
connexion  with  her  was  the  happiest  event  of  his  life." 

After  his  decease,  Mrs.  Madison  removed  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  she  continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest  respect  till  her 
deaith,  which  occurred  July  22nd.,  1849.  Her  fiineral  was  attended 
by  a  very  large  concourse  i  the  highest  officers  of  the  government 
united  with  the  people  in  this  testimwiial  of  legard  to  the  honooced 
and  beloved  Mrs.  Madison. 
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A  WOMAN  famed  ainon^^  the  ancients  for  her  extraordinary  learning, 
and  particularly  renieml>ered  fur  her  hymn  to  Neptune.  She  was 
a  naflye  of  Greece ;  but  her  birth-place  is  not  known. 

MAIK£»  ANNE,  LOUISE,  BENEDIGTE  DB  BOURBON, 

DUCHESS  DE, 

Gband-daughter  of  the  great  Cond^,  was  bom  in  1676 ;  and 
was  married,  in  1602,  to  Louis  Augustus  dc  Bourbon,  Duke  du  Maine, 
son  of  Louis  tlic  Fourteenth,  and  Madame  dc  Montespan.  Through 
the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  cliildrcn  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  were  legitimized ;  and  she  wrung  ftrom  the  old  king, 
on  his  death -bed,  a  testament  in  favour  of  the  duke  Du  Maine. 
This  having  been  revealed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  took  steps, 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  to  have  his  claim  to  the  regency, 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  acknowledged,  and  the  will  was  set 
aside.  A  strong  and  dangerous  party,  opposed  to  the  power  of  tiie 
regent,  immediately  sprung  up,  of  v.'hich  the  Duehess  du  Maine  M'as 
the  acknowledged  chief,  lier  rank,  talents,  and  ambition,  rendered 
her  influence  formidable;  and  had  she  only  been  able  to  impart 
her  own  active  and  energetic  spirit  to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  not  have  obtained  the  regency  -without  a  struggle. 
She  held  her  little  court  at  Sceaux,  and,  under  the  mask  of  pleasure 
and  devotion  to  literature,  she  carried  on  political  intrigues. 

Madame  du  Maine  had  received  an  excellent  chusicsi  education. 
Hor  wit  was  light  and  brilliant,  and  conversation  singularly  felici- 
tous. She  was  bold,  active,  vehement,  but  deficient  in  moral  courage. 
Her  temper  was  tickle,  selfish,  and  violent;  and,  small  as  she  was 
in  person,  she  had  the  reputation  of  beating  her  husband,  who, 
grave,  learned,  and  defofmed  in  person,  bad  no  latent  eneiigies  to 
arouse.  The  weakness  of  du  Maine  encouraged  the  princes  of  the 
blood  to  protest  against  the  edicts  by  which  the  legitimized  children 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  rendered  their  equals  in  rank. 
Madame  du  Maine  answered  this  attack  by  a  long  and  learned 
memorial,  in  which  the  rights  of  these  princes  were  set  forth;  but 
without  avail.  The  legitimized  princes  were  deprived  of  their  right 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  Bent  upon  revenge,  Madame  du  Maine's 
projects  were  fkvoured  by  the  state  of  the  country.  She  carried  on 
intngaes  with  Spain  and  with  the  disaflected  Bretons,  and  moved 
ever}'  engine  within  her  reach  to  bring  the  regent  into  disrepute 
and  overturn  his  power.  A  plot  was  formed,  having  many  ramifi- 
cations, its  chief  objects  being  the  deposition  of  the  regent,  and 
the  a^igrandizemcnt  of  the  Duke  du  Maine.  The  plot,  however, 
was  prematurely  discovered.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  arrested, 
and  the  duchess  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dijon,  where,  after 
a  tedious  confinement,  she  became  so  heartily  weary  as  to  make 
ber  submission  to  the  Kgent.  She  was  liberated,  and  her  husband 
was  released  at  the  same  time.  They  resumed  their  former  mode 
of  existence,  anrf  the  little  court  at  Sceaux  was  soon  as  gay  as  ever, 
though  it  was  never  again  so  brilliant  as  formerly. 

The  political  part  of  Madame  du  Maine  ended  with  her  captivity. 
Iler  litcraiy  infln<>nee,  though  circumstances  caused  it  to  decUiiei 
was  more  real  and  lasting  than'  her  political  power.  If  sb^  gave 
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DO  new  impulse  to  genius,  she  assisted  its  development,  and  had 
enough  taste  to  feel  the  superiority  of  Voltaire.  Her  most  extraoi-di- 
naiy  quality  appears  to  have  been  her  conversational  style. 

MAINT£NON,  MADAME  D£, 

Ay  extraordinary  woman,  who,  from  a  low  condition,  was  eievated 
to  the  honour  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  d'Aubign^  her  proper  name 
Mng  Frances  d'Anbign^.  M.  d'Aubigne;  her  grandfather,  was  a 
Protestant,  and  a  man  of  great  merit  and  high  standing;  tmt  hU 
son,  Constance  d"Aubign^,  the  father  of  Mabanic  de  Maintcnon,  was 
a  man  of  most  infamous  character,  and  actually  murdered  his  first 
wife.  He  married  afterwards  the  daugliter  of  Peter  de  Cardillac, 
lord  oT  Lane,  at  Bordeaux,  December  27tli.,  1627.  Going  to  Paris 
soon  after  his  second  marrin<Te,  he  was,  for  some  very  great  ofTence, 
thrown  into  prison.  Madame  d'Aubigno  in  vaia  solicitrd  his  pardon. 
Cardinal  Kichelieu  told  her,  that  "to  take  such  a  husband  from 
her,  was  to  do  her  a  friendly  office."  Madame  d'Anhign^  shut 
herself  up  in  prison  with  him,  and  there  her  two  eldest  sons  were 
born.  She  then  obtained  leave  to  have  her  husband  removed  to 
the  prison  at  Niort,  that  they  might  be  near  their  relations.  In 
that  prison  her  only  daughter,  Madame  de  Malntenon,  was  horn, 
November  27th.,  1635.  Her  aunt,  Madame  Yillctte,  took  compassion 
on  the  poor  infant,  and  gave  it  to  the  care  of  her  danghtcr's  nurse. 

M.  d'Aubigne  was  at  length  released,  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  a  liomau  Catholic ;  and,  in  1639,  he  embarked  for  America 
with  his  family.  He  died  at  Martlnico  in  1646,  leaving  his  wiib 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  She  returned  to  France,  leaving  her  daugliter 
in  the  hands  of  tiie  principal  creditor,  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  her  debts;  but  he  soon  sent  her  to  France  at\cr  her  mother, 
who,  being  unable  to  support  her,  her  aunt  Villette  offered  her  a 
home,  which  she  thankfully  accepted.  But  Madame  Villette  was  a 
Protestant,  and  in.^trneted  her  niece  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that 
faith.  This  alarmed  another  relation  of  Frances  d'Aubigne's,  Mad- 
ame de  Neuillaut,  a  Catholic,  who  solicited  and  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court,  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  Madame  Villette ; 
and,  by  means  of  tlireats,  artifices,  and  hardships,  she  at  length 
made  a  convert  of  her. 

In  IGOl,  Madame  de  Neuillaut  took  her  to  Paris,  where,  meeting 
the  famous  wit,  the  abb^  Scarron,  she  married  him,  notwithstanding 
l)is  being  intirm  and  deformed;  prefiwring  this  to  the  dependent 
state  she  was  in.  She  lived  with  him  many  years;  and  Voltaire 
Siiys  that  these  were  undoubtedly  the  happiest  part  of  her  life. 
Her  beauty,  but  still  more  her  wit,  though  her  modesty  and  good 
sense  preserved  her  from  all  ftlYolity,  caused  her  society  to  be  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  best  company  in  Paris,  and  she  became  highly 
diainguished.  Her  husband's  death  in  1660  reduced  her  to  the 
same  indigent  state  as  before;  and  her  friends  used  every  effort  to 
prevail  on  the  court  to  continue  to  her  the  pension  which  Searron 
Lad  eT'joycd.  So  many  petitions  were  sent  in,  beginning  *'The  widow 
Searron  most  humbly  prays,"  that  the  king  exclaimed  with  irritation, 
"Must  I  always  be  tormented  with  the  widow  Searron?"  At  lastl 
however,  he  settled  a  much  hfciger  pension  on  her,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  for  her  talent. 

In  1671,  the  birth  of  the  DulLe  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Loois  the 
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Fomrt«enth  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was  then  a  year  o!d, 
hiul  not  yet  been  made  public.   The  child  had  a  lame  foot,  and 

the  physician  advised  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  waters  of  Baregre. 
This  trust  was  committed  to  Madame  Scarron,  as  a  sate  jicrsou; 
and  from  this  time  she  had  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Maine's 
education.  The  letters  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  this  subject  chanued 
him,  and  were  the  origin  of  her  fortune.  Louis  gave  her  the  lands 
and  name  of  Maintcnon  in  1079,  which  was  the  only  csUite  she 
ever  had,  though  afterwards  in  a  position  that  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  acqnlrlng  an  immense  i}roj)erty. 

Her  elevation,  however,  was  to  her  only  a  retreat.  Shut  up  in 
her  rooms,  which  were  on  the  same  floor  with  the  king,  she  confined 
herself  to  the  society  of  two  or  three  ladies,  wiioni  she  saw  hut 
seldom,  i  he  king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day,  and  continued 
there  till  after  midnight.  Here  he  did  business  with  his  ministers, 
while  Madame  dc  Maintcnon  employed  herself  with  reading  or, 
needle-work,  carefully  avoiding  all  iiitcrtercnce  in  state  atfairs,  hut 
studying  more  liow  to  please  hiiu  who  goveriied,  than  to  govern, 
she  made  hut  little  use  of  her  influence  over  the  king,  eimer  to 
enable  her  to  confer  benefits  or  do  injuries. 

About  the  end  of  1G85,  Louis  nianied  Madame  de  Maintcnon. 
She  was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  king  forty-eight.  This 
union  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  she  enjoyed  very  little  public 
distinction  in  consequence  of  her  elevation.  But  after  the  king  began 
to  lead  this  retired  life  with  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  the  court  grew 
every  day  more  serious;  and  the  monotony  of  her  life  was  :<o  great, 
that  she  once  exclaimed  to  her  brotlier,  can  hear  this  no  louger; 
I  wish  I  were  dead!*' 

The  convent  of  St.  Cyr  was  built  by  her  at  the  end  of  the  park 
of  Versailles,  in  168G.  She  gave  the  form  to  this  estahii.-liincnt, 
assisted  in  making  the  rules,  and  was  herself  superior  of  the  jou/ent, 
where  she  often  went  to  dissipate  her  cimui  and  niclaucholy. 

The  king  died,  September  2nd„  1715 ;  after  which  event,  Madame 
de  Maintcnon  retired  wholly  to  St.  Cyr,  and  spent  the  .'Cinaindcr 
of  her  days  in  acts  of  devotion.  L(Miis  the  Fourteenth  made  no 
certain  provision  for  her,  but  rcconnnended  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  bestowed  on  her  a  pension  of  eighty  thousand  livres, 
which  was  all  she  would  accept.   She  died,  April  15th.,  1719. 

In  1756,  the  letters  of  Madame  dc  Maintcnon  were  published  in 
nine  volunes,  at  Amsterdam;  but  with  many  arlntrary  ehauges. 
Another,  and  more  complete  edition,  was  published  in  1812.  In 
1848,  '*A  History  of  Madame  de  Malntenon,  etc.,  by  M.  le  Due  de 
Noailles,"  appeared  in  Paris.  This  last  work  ixivesa  highly  f  i\  irable 
portrait  of  the  character  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  Ikr  talents 
no  one  ever  questioned;  and  none,  save  the  enemies  of  virtue, 
have  doubted  hers. 

MAKEDA, 

Or,  as  she  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba 
fitmousfor  her  visit  to  Solomon,  was  probably  Queen  of  Absrssinla, 
or  of  tttat  part  of  Arabia  Felix  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Sabeans,  where  women  were  admitted  to  govern.  Joscphus  says 
that  she  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  According  to  the 
Abyoi^iuian  historians,  Balkis  was  a  pagan  when  she  undertook 
the  Journey;  tMtl»  stmck  by  the  grandetir  and  wisdom  of  SolomoDf 
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she  became  a  convert  to  the  true  religion.    Tliey  also  state  that 

she  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  named  David  by  his  father,  but  called 
Venilek,  that  is,  another  self,  by  his  mother.  This  son  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  Solomon  to  be  educated,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country  accompanied  by  many  doctors  of  the  law»  who  hitrodtioed 
the  Jewish  religion  Into  Abyssinia,  where  it  continued  till  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  compilers  of  the  "Universal  History"  are  of  opinion,  and 
so  is  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  really  sovereign 
of  Ethiopia.  They  say  that  Ethiopia  is  more  to  the  south  of 
Judea  than  the  territory  of  Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix;  consequently 
had  a  better  claim  than  that  country  to  be  the  dominions  of  the 
princess  whom  our  Saviour  calls  "the  Queen  of  the  South.''  One 
thing  is  certain— a  queen  came  ftom  a  Ilur  country  to  **hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon;"  while  there  is  no  record  that  any  king 
sought  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  his  philosophy,  or  to  be 
enlightened  by  his  wisdom.  Why  was  this,  unless  the  mind  of 
the  woman  were  more  in  harmony  with  this  wisdom  than  were 
the  minds  of  ordinary  men?  So  it  should  be,  if  our  theory  of 
the  intuitive  faculty  of  woman's  soul  be  true ;  for  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  thus  intuitive — the  gift  of  God,  not  the  result  of 
patient  reHection  and  logical  reasoning.  The  mind  of  the  queen 
was  undoubtedly  gifted  with  that  refined  sensibility  for  the  high 
subjects  discussed  which  stood  to  her  in  place  of  the  learning  of 
the  schools.  And  as  she  came  to  prove  Solomon  with  "hard  ques^ 
tion8,"she  might  have  been  also  a  scholar.   She  has  left  proof  of  he^- 

genius  and  delicate  tact  in  her  beautiftd  address  before  pi'esenting 
er  offering  to  the  wise  Idng.  (See  I.  Brings,  chapter  z.) 

MALATESTI,  BATTISXA, 

Of  Urbino.  This  very  erudite  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Quido 
di  Montcfeltro,  Lord  of  Urbino.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
Bruni.  She  understood  Latin,  and  was  so  expert  in  philosophy  that 
she  was  able  to  hold  public  theses.  As  a  widow,  she  maintained 
a  &ir  and  wise  government  of  her  dominions,  until  having  reached 
a  very  advanced  age,  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  where 
sue  finished  her  life  in  pious  tranquility.  She  died  in  1460. 

MALEGUZZI- VALERI,  VEKONICA, 

A  LEARNED  lady,  born  at  Reggio.  She  supported  in  public,  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  two  theses  on  the  liberal  arts,  which 
have  been  published;  besides  writing  "Innocence  Recognised,"  a 
drama.  She  died,  1690»  in  the  convent  of  Modena,  where  she  IumI 
retired. 

MALEPI£BBA»  OLYMPIA, 

A  Venetian  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  wrote  poems  of  some 
merit,  published  at  Naples*  and  died  in  1559. 

MALESCOITE,  MARGHERITA, 

Of  Sienna,  has  left  some  poems  in  the  collection  of  Bcrgalli. 
81:e  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  among  the  learned  of  her  day, 
and  died  in  1720. 
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MALTBRAN,    MARIA  FELICITE, 

Daughter  of  a  singer  and  composer  of  music  of  some  celebrit7, 
of  the  name  of  Garcia,  was  born  at  Pariii,  March  84th^  1808.  When 

•carcely  five,  she  commenced  her  musical  education  at  Naples, 
nnder  the  best  masters.  She  sang  in  public,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1824,  and  so  successfully  as  to  give  Dromise  of  attaining  a  very 
high  order  of  excellence  in  her  tat.  In  1825  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  England*  where  a  sudden  indisposition  of  Madame  Pasta 
led  to  her  performance,  at  a  short  notice,  of  the  part  of  Rosina, 
in  the  Barber  of  Seville.  The  highly  satisfjictor>'  manner  in  which 
she  acquitted  herself,  secured  to  her  an  engagement  for  the  season 
in  London ;  and  she  san^  aftenvards  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
York.  Ilcr  father,  having  been  induced  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
took  his  (laughter  with  him,  as  the  prima  donna  of  his  operatic 
corps.  There  tier  success  was  unbounded,  and  she  qualihcd  herself 
by  the  most  assidnons  study,  for  competing,  on  her  return  to  Europe, 
with  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  time. 

Tu  March,  1820,  Fhe  married  at  Xew  York,  a  French  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Maiihran,  more  than  double  her  own  age,  but  who 
was  thought  very  wealthy.  Soon  after  the  marriage  he  became  a 
bankrupt;  and  the  cold  and  selfish  reliance  he  phiced  on  her  mu- 
sical powers,  as  a  means  of  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes,  so 
offended  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  that  she  left  him,  and  went  to 
France  in  September,  1827. 

Afler  two  years  of  a  most  brilliant  career  in  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments, she  accompanied  Lahlache  on  a  professional  tour  through 
Italy.  Her  winters  wore  afterwards  jiassed  in  Paris,  and  her  summers 
in  excursions  in  diitercnt  directions.  In  1835,  the  French  court 
pronounced  her  marriage  with  H.  Malibran  to  haye  been  ab  wiHo 
null  and  Toid,  not  Iiaving  been  contracted  before  an  authority  re- 

Sarded  as  competent  by  the  French  law.  In  1830,  she  married  M. 
e  Beriot,  the  celebrated  violinist,  anfl  went  with  him  to  Brussels 
to  reside.  In  consequence  of  an  injury  received  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse  a  fewweeloi  after  her  marriage,  her  health  began  to  decline ; 
and,  having  come  to  England  during  the  summer,  slic  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  after  singing  at  a  musical  festival  at 
Manchester,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  physicians.  Her  enfeebled 
constitution  was  unable  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
she  died,  September  29rd.,  1836,  at  the  age  ot  twenty-efght 

HANDAKE, 

Daitohtbr  of  Astyages  and  wifb  of  Cambjrses,  receives  her 

highest  honour  from  being  the  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Herodottis  asserts  that  the  birthright  and  glory  of  Cyrus  came 
from  his  mother,  and  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth. 
This  is  partly  confirmed  by  liistoiy,  which  records  that  Astyages, 
who  was  King  of  Media,  dieamed  that  from  the  womb  of  his 
daughter  Mandane,  then  married  to  Cambyscs,  King  of  Persia, 
there  sprung  up  a  vine  which  spread  over  all  Asia.  Cyrus  was  such 
a  son  as  must  have  gladdened  his  mother's  heart;  and  we  most 
beUeve  his  mother  was  worthy  of  Mm.  She  lived  B^C.  6d9. 

MAXLEY,  MRS., 
The  author  of  "The  Atalantis,"  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
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Manlcy,  and  bon.  in  Guemsej,  where  li«r  father  was  governor. 
She  bccauif  aD  orpliai?  early,  and  Wivs  deceived  into  a  false  marriage 
iiy  a  relation  of  the  same  name,  to  whose  care  Sir  Roger  bad 
1)eqtteatked  her.  Pie  brought  her  to  London,  but  soon  deserted  her» 
and  she  passed  three  yoars  in  Folitiule.  Tiien  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, mistress  of  Charles  the  Second,  took  her  under  her  protection ; 
but,  being  a  very  fickle  woman,  she  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  ia 
a  few  months,  who  returned  again  t6  her  solitary  mode  of  life. 

Her  first  tragedy,  called  "The  Royal  Mischief,"  was  acted  in  1G9G, 
and  brought  her  great  applause  and  admiration,  which  proved  fatal 
to  her  virtue.  She  then  wrote  "The  New  Atalautis,"  in  which  6he 
Spoke  fireely  of  many  exalted  persons ;  several  of  the  characters  in 
the  book  being  only  satires  on  those  who  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

To  sliield  the  printer  and  publisher  of  these  volumes,  against 
whom  a  warrant  was  issued,  Mrs.  Manley  volantarily  presented 
herself  before  the  court  of  King's-bench  as  the  unassisted  authot 
of  the  "Atalantis."  She  was  confined  for  a  short  time,  but  admitted 
tc  ball,  and  finally  discharged.  She  lived  for  some  time  after  in 
high  reputation  as  a  wit,  and  in  great  gayety.  She  wrote  several 
drama?,  and  was  also  employed  in  writing  fbr  Queen  Anne's  ministry 
nnder  the  direction,  it  is  supposed,  of  Dean  Swift.  She  died,  July 
11th.,  1724. 

MANZONIt  GIUSTI  FRANCESCA. 

This  erudite  lady  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  her  virtue  and 

})rudeiice  as  for  her  extraordinary  intellect  and  the  fertility  of  her 
imagination.  Her  death,  which  happened  in  1743,  was  universally 
lamented.  She  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Fiiodossi  ot 
Milan.  The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  her  works **An  Epistle  in  Yerse 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa;*'  "Ester,"  a  tragedy;  "Abigalle," 
a  sacred  drama;  "Dcbora,"  an  oratorio;  "Gcdeone,"  an  oratorio; 
«*&grifizio  d'Abramo }"  "Translation  of  Ovid's  Tristitia." 

MABA,  GERTRUDE  ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Mr.  Schmiling,  city  musician  in  Cassel,  was  bora 

about  1719.  When  she  was  seven,  she  played  very  well  on  the 
violin,  and  when  she  was  fourteen,  she  appeared  as  a  singer.  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  liis  prejudice  against 
German  perfbrmers,  invited  her  to  Por«dam,  in  1770,  and  gave  her 
an  appointment  immediately.  In  1774,  she  married  Mara,  a  violon* 
cello  player,  a  very  extravagant  man,  and  he  involved  her  so  much 
in  debt,  that,  in  178G,  Frederic  withdrew  her  appointment  from 
her,  and  she  went  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1808  she  went  to  Russia,  and 
while  at  Moscon  she  married  Florio,  lier  companion  since  her 
separation  from  Mara.  By  the  burning  of  Moseow  she  lost  most 
of  her  property.  She  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  which  was 
very  long,  at  Reval,  where  she  died,  in  1833.  She  possessed  extra- 
ordinary compass  of  voice,  extending  with  great  ease  over  tliree 
octaves. 

MARATTI,    ZAPPI  FAUSTINA, 

Of  Rome.  Iler  poems  appear  to  have  contributed  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  style  which  took  place  in  the  Italian  poetry  when  she 
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wrote.  They  are  filled  Mrith  the  tender  atTection  of  a  devoted  wifo 
aiul  mother.  SIic  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  fwdiiter  ICaratti. 
She  died  ia  1740. 

MARCET,  JANE, 

An  Englishwoman,  deservedly  distinguished  for  her  great  scientlic 
acquirements,  and  for  the  use  to  which  she  has  devoted  her  ex- 

traordinary  talents  and  learning,'.  "With  that  apologetic  ahr  which 
modest  science  is  wont  to  assume  in  her  comniimications  with 
ignorance,"  Mrs  Marcct  offered  her  first  work,  "Conversations  on 
Chemistry,"  to  the  English  public,  about  the  year  1810.  No  work 
on  science  in  the  English  language,  we  might  almost  say  in  the 
world,  has  been  more  useful  in  imparting  its  knowledge.  Its  elear 
elucidation,  and  its  admirably  simple  method,  have  undoubtedly 
contributed,  iu  a  great  degree,  to  render  chemistry  popular. 

Mrs.  Marcet  soon  issued  another  of  her  excellent  works,  «Goii- 
versations  on  Natural  Philosophy wliich  was  followed  by  **Con- 
versations  on  Political  Economy,"  in  1827  ;  and  soon  after  appeared 
her  "Conversations  iu  liotauv."  All  these  possess  great  merit, 
and  have  become  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  way  in 
which  American  men  have  availed  themselves  of  these  treasures 
of  intellect  without  remuneration,  or  even  acknowledgments  to 
the  author.  Taking  these  books,  and  merely  giving  on  the  title- 
page,  "By  the  author  of  Conversations,"  &c.,  they  have  added 
"Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools,"  and  paraded  their  own  names 
in  full,  without  an  intimation  there,  or  in  the  preface,  that  these 
scientilic  text-books  were  the  productions  ol  a  ladi/!  "Give  her 
of  the  fVuit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
tlie  gates,"  is  the  command  of  God  respecting  woman.  In  regard 
to  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  this  just  tribute  has  been  wliolly 
withiield;  yet  few  scientific  writers  have  so  well  merited  the 
praise  and  gratitude  of  all  who  read  the  English  language. 

Mrs.  Marcet*s  '^Conversations  on  Political  Economy"  gave  the 
author  more  decided  claims  to  a  highly  cultivated  and  philoso- 
phical mind  than  either  of  her  other  works ;  but  the  doctrines 
discussed  have  yielded  to  so  many  mutations  and  niodilicatious, 
that  her  theory  in  her  own  country,  and  especially  in  America, 
now  receives  nothing  more  than  a  partial  recognition.  Still,  the 
praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Marcet  of  hnng;  the  first  writer  who  made 
"political  economy"  popular.  Before  her  work  appeared,  the 
science  was  hidden  from  the  public  mind  in  the  huge  tomes  of 
dull  and  dignified  authors;  now  it  is  a  study  in  otir  common 
schools. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  style  is  an  admirable  veliicic  for  her  ideas — clear, 
vigorous,  excellent  Knglish ;  in  short,  "proper  words  in  their  proper 
places.'*  Her  latest  work  is  **Oonversations  on  Land  and  Water." 

MAREZOLL,  LOUISE, 

Has  written  some  interesting  works ;  the  best,  perhaps,  is  a  "History 
of  the  Swiss  Kevolutiun,"  which  has  been  noticed  with  commendations 
by  the  German  critics.  She  was  also  for  several  years  e^tor  of  a 
periodical— **The  Women's  Journal,"  which  met  with  much  success. 
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MARGARET, 

Davohter  of  Francis  tbe  First  of  France,  mamea  Emanncl 
PhOitNnrt,  Duke  of  Saroy,  and  dkd  bighly  respectedt  September 
l^h.,  1574»  aged  fifty-one. 

MARGARET, 

Dauohteb  of  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of  Provence,  married  St. 
Loois,  King  of  Franco,  in  1254^  and  attended  hira  during  his  wars 

in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  Saracens;  when,  on  his  captivity,  she 
behaved  with  heroic  intro])i(1iry  in  the  defence  of  Damictta^  She 
died  at  Paris  in  1285,  aged  seventy-six. 

MARGARET, 

MSTER  of  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmnnd  Ironsides,  ^ng 
of  England,  fled  to  Scotland  on  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  inarricd  Malcolm,  King  of  that  country.  She  was  a  very  amiable 
and  benevolent  princess,  ller  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David, 
snecessiTely  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  and  her  dangfater  Matilda 
married  uewy  the  FIrat  She  died  Xoreniher  16th.,  1098;  aged 
for^- seven. 

MARGARET, 

The  Semiramis  of  the  North,  third  daughter  of  Waldemar,  Kii^g 
of  Denmark,  was  bom  in  1353.  At  the  age  of  six  she  wiis  contracted 
to  Haguin,  king  of  Norway;  hut  the  Swedes,  of  whom  his  fhther 
was  king,  insisted  on  his  renouncing  the  alliance;  and  to  oblige 
them,  ho  consented  to  demand  Elizabeth  of  Holstein  in  marriage, 
whom  he  espoused  by  proxy.  But,  on  her  voyage  to  Norway,  a 
storm  drove  her  off  the  coast  of  Denmark,  where  she  was  detained 
by  Waldemar,  until  his  daughter  was  married  to  Haguin  in  1366. 

Waldemar  died  in  1375,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  of  whom 
Margaret  was  the  younger.  Olaos,  the  son  of  Margaret,  was  at 
that  time  king  uf  Norway;  and  as  the  grandson  of  Magnus,  who 
had  however  been  deposed,  he  had  some  claims  on  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  The  eldest  daughter,  Ingeburga,  wife  of  Henry,  Diikc  of 
Mecklenburg,  had  also  a  son;  but  the  right  of  succession  was  then 
confused  and  uncertain,  and  Margaret  contrived  that  tbe  election 
should  be  decided  in  fhvour  of  her  son,  then  eleven  years  old,  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  under  her  guidance  as  regent.  Haguin 
died  soon  after;  and  Olaus  died  in  1387,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two ; 
with  him  the  n)ale  line  was  extinct,  and  custom  had  not  yet  an- 
thorized  the  election  of  a  woman.  Henry  of  Mecklenburg  omitted 
nothing  that  could  advance  his  pretensions;  but  Margaret's genins, 
and  well-placed  liberality,  won  over  the  bishops  and  clergy,  which 
was  in  etfect  gaining  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  she  was 
unanimously  elected  Queen  of  Denmark. 

But  her  ambition  grasped  at  the  crown  of  Norway  also;  she  sent 
deputies  to  solicit  the  states,  gained  over  the  chief  people  by  money, 
and  found  meauR  to  render  herself  mistress  of  the  army  and  garrisons ; 
so  that,  had  the  nation  been  otherwise  disposed,  she  would  in  the 
end  have  succeeded;  but  they  readily  yielded  to  her  wishes.  The 
Norwegians,  perceiviTig  that  the  succession  was  in  danger  of  being 
extinct,  entreated  her  to  secure  it  by  an  advantageous  marriage; 
but  she  received  the  proposal  coldly.  To  satisiy,  however,  their 
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desire,  she  consented  to  appoint  a  successor;  but  tixcd  on  one  so 
yonng,  that  she  would  have  ftall  time  to  satisfy  her  ambition  before 

he  could  be  of  age  to  take  any  share  in  the  govenunent;  yet  ha 
was  the  true  heir,  and  grandson  of  her  sister. 

She  reconnncnded  herself  so  strongly  to  the  Swedes,  who  were 
«mpr€flsed  by  their  king,  Albert,  who  had  gone  te  war  with  her, 
that  they  renounced  their  aticgiance  to  that  prince,  and  made  her 
a  solemn  offer  of  their  crown,  thinking  that  her  good  sense  would 
set  bounds  to  her  ambition,  and  prevent  any  encroachment  on  their 
rights.  She  accepted  the  offer,  marched  to  their  assistance,  defeated 
Albert,  who  was  deposed,  in  1888,  after  a  war  of  seven  years.  She 
then  inijirisoned  him  another  scv{mi  years,  till  he  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  crown,  and  retired  to  the  dominions  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Margaret  then  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Sweden,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Scniiramis  of  the  North. 

In  she  associated  with  her  in  the  three  elective  kingdoms, 

her  great-nephew  Eric,  Duke  of  Pomerania.  She  governed  with 
absolute  authority ;  and  when  reminded  of  her  oaths  by  the  nobility, 
who  added,  "they  had  the  records  of  them,"  she  replied,  "I  advise 
vou  to  keep  them  carefully ;  as  I  shall  kt  eji  the  castles  and  cities 
of  my  kingdom,  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  my  dignity." 

At  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  concluded  in  1397,  she  endeavoured  to 
make  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  perpetual,  and  introduced 
Brie  separately  to  all  the  deputies.  She  repreirented  to  them,  with 
eloqnence  and  address,  the  advantages  that  would  accnie  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  nations  into  one  kingdom ;  that  it  would 
]mt  an  end  to  the  frequent  wars  which  desolated  them,  and  render 
them  entirely  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  keep  in  awe 
the  Ilanse-towns,  grown  powerful  by  the  divisions  of  her  people; 
and  acquire  for  them  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  perfect 
conformity  of  laws,  customs,  and  interests.  The  majesty  of  her  person, 
the  strength  of  her  aiguments  and  her  eloquence,  gained  over  the 
deputies.  They  approved  and  established  a  fundamental  law,  which 
was  received  by  the  three  nations,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath. 
This  was  the  celebrated  law  called  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  only 
served  to  show  how  impotent  are  hnman  wishes,  though  conceived 
with  wisdom  and  forwarded  by  address. 

Margaret  is  charged  with  only  one  political  error,  that  of  suffering 
Olaus  to  grant  the  important  duchy  of  Keswick  to  the  house  of 
Holstcin,  whose  enmity  they  thus  wished  to  do  away,  but  which 
proved  a  thorn  in  her  side  till  the  death  of  the  dnke ;  when  8he» 
by  her  vigorous  mea.sares,  forced  his  soccessors  to  hold  their  pos- 
sessions as  a  fief  from  Denmark. 

Distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  moderation,  solid  judgment, 
enterprising  and  persevering  ambftton,  Margaret  receives  dfiferent 
characters  firom  Danish  and  Swedish  historians.  The  latter  were 
prejudiced  against  her,  because  she  abridged  the  power  of  the  nobles 
and  favoured  the  clergy  ;  but  she  was  exceeded  by  none  in  prudence, 
policy,  and  true  magnoiumity.  She  died  suddenly,  in  1412,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine. 

Though  merciful,  she  made  the  wisest  regulations  for  strict  justice, 
and  to  prevent  offenders  being  screened  from  punishment.  Private 
oppressions  and  abuses  she  did  away,  and  decreed  that  assistance 
snoQld  be  given  to  all  who  yrm  diipwxe^ed  on  her  coastai  ftr 
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which  acts  of  humanity  she  provided  rewards  by  law.  She  exerted 
all  her  power  to  repress  piracies ;  and  by  her  regulations  laid  the 
foundations  for  future  commerce.  It  was  iii  Iicr  reign  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  mentioii  of  the  copper  mines  of  Sweden.  la 
fact,  she  equalled  the  most  famous  politicians,  Her  fiuher,  perceiving 
while  she  was  yet  a  child  her  surprising  elevation  of  soul  and  mental 
resources,  said  that  natine  hnd  been  deceived  in  forming  Jier,  and 
Jisiead  of  a  woman  hud  made  a  hero. 

M  A  R(i  A  RET, 

Countess  of  the  Tyrol  and  Duchess  of  Carinthia.  Her  father 
Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  at  the  death  of  Win- 
zeslans  the  Third,  hnt  was  expelled  from  it  by  John  of  Luxemburg. 
Henry  preserved  the  title  of  king  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  the 
Tyrol,  where,  in  131^<,  was  born  the  Princess  Margaret.  Tliis  sole 
heiress  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Carinthia  soon  became  the  aim  of  tlie 
houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Luxemburg.  King  John  of  Bohemia, 
with  finesse  superior  to  the  others,  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Count  of  Tyrol,  who  agreed  to  betroth  the  Countess  Margaret,  then 
seven  years  old,  to  his  son  John,  yet  an  infant.  The  union  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  133b,  when  Margaret  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty. 

Tliis  princess,  who  was  of  a  light  and  frivolous  disposition,  open 
to  flatter)',  and  easily  swayed  by  the  designing,  had  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  her  husband,  who,  to  the  petulcnce  of  a  beardless 
boy,  joined  the  haughtiness  of  a  sovereign.  The  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  secret 
negotiatio!is  were  opened  with  Margaret.  Her  marriage  with  John 
was  cancelled,  and  the  emperor  proiKJsed  one  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor.  Some  suspicions  entering  the  mind  of  John,  he  proceeded 
to  harsh  measures  witli  liis  wife,  causing  her  to  be  guarded  in  a 
tower  of  the  castle  of  the  Tyrol.  This  was  a  ver>'  imprudent  step ; 
for  it  excited  her  subjects  to  such  indignation,  that  the  emissaries 
of  Bavaria  fi>und  it  an  easy  matter  to  excite  a  revolt.  John  was 
himself  driven  from  the  country,  and  Margaret  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor. 

Ludovic,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  was  selected  to  become  the 
new  sponge  of  Margaret.  His  handsome  person,  pleasing  manners, 
and  military  reputation,  easily  reconciled  her  to  the  decree.  But 
he  manifested  extreme  repugnance  to  wed  a  princess  who  was  without 
intrinsic  merit,  who  was  lawfully  married  to  another,  and  who  was 
related  to  him  within  the  permitted  degrees  of  consanguinity.  His 
father  silenced  all  these  scruples;  the  dower  of  Margaret,  in  his 
eyes,  neutralized  every  objection.  He  used  his  imperial  power  to 
.annul  her  first  marriage,  and  )>roceeded  to  unite  her  with  Ludovic. 

In  the  3'ear  l.']t)l,  Ludovic  died  snddenly,  and  many  attributed 
his  death  to  poison;  some  even  hinted  that  Margaret  was  implicated  ; 
but  there  exist  no  proofs  of  such  au  atrocity.  The  death  of  tlicir 
only  son,  Mainard,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  has  also  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  his  mother's  malice.  But  the  most  authentic  historians 
arc  far  from  attributing  to  her  such  revolting  wickedness.  What 
can  really  be  proved  is  her  want  of  capacity,  which  was  shown  in 
the  mistakes  she  made  when,  for  a  short  time,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  concentrated  in  her  hands,  liotlolph,  who,  ])y  many 
nuuKBUvres  and  intrigues,  had  captivated  the  ikvonrs  of  Maigaret» 
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had,  ill  file  life-time  of  Ludovic,  obtained  fVom  licr  a  settlement 
investing;  liiin  with  tlie  inheritance  of  the  Tyrol  in  case  uf  her 
iiusbuncl  and  son  dying  without  heirs.  He,  taking  advantage  of  her 
weakness,  induced  her  to  abdicate  her  sovereignty  in  his  favour; 
painting  the  troubles  that  invest  a  throne,  and  the  life  ut  ])lea8iire 
and  ease  she  would  lead  in  a  court  that  was  then  the  first  in  Europe. 
She  had  an  ap]K»intcd  revenue  of  six  thousand  gold  marks,  and 
four  princely  residences.  When  ail  was  concluded,  she  proceeded 
with  the  widow  of  Mainard  to  the  conrt  of  Vienna,  where  she  was 
received  with  most  distinguished  attention.  She  passed  six  years 
of  tranquility,  if  insignificant  i)leasures  deserve  that  term,  and  died 
iu  iaU9.   bhe  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  SU  Croce,  near  Baden, 

iUARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  PARMA, 

Wa8  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  and 

Mavirarot  of  Oost.  She  was  born  in  l.Vi2,  and  married,  first,  Alex- 
andiT  (ie  Medici,  and  afterwards  Octavio  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parjia 
and  Piacen/.a.  Her  half-bruihcr,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
appointed  her,  in  1^9,  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  where 
f>hc  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquility;  and  she  might  have  succeeded, 
if  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  not  bren  sent  with  such  great  power 
that  nothing  was  left  to  her  but  the  litle.  Indignant  at  this,  Margaret 
returned  to  her  husband  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Ortona,  1586.  She 
toft  one  son,  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma. 

MARGARET   LOUISA    OF  LORRAINE, 

Dat  giitkh  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  manied  in  ir>0.5,  at  the 
instance  of  llcmy  the  Fourth,  who  was  in  love  witli  her,  and  wished 
to  fix  her  at  court,  Francis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Gonti.  They 
however  left  the  court  immediately  on  marrying.  The  prince  died 
in  1017,  and  Louisa  devoted  luTsolf  to  the  belles-lettres.  She  was 
one  of  Cardinal  Kichclieu's  enemies,  and  he  banished  her  to  £u, 
where  she  died  in  1^1.  She  was  suspected  of  haTing  married  the 
Ifarshal  of  Bassompicrre  for  her  second  husband.  She  wrote  the 
amours  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  under  the  of  title  **Le8  Amours  du 
iir,  Alexandre.'* 

MARGARET    OF  ANJOU, 

Queen -CONSORT  of  England,  was  daughter  of  Regnier,  or  Ren^ 

titular  King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  descended  from  the 
Ccunts  of  Anjou,  and  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France. 
Brought  up  iu  the  petty  court  of  Anjou,  her  natural  strength  ot 
jnind  was  not  enfeebled  by  indnlgence,  and  she  was  considered 
the  most  accomplished  princess  of  her  time,  when  she  was  selected 
l3y  Cardinal  Beaufort  for  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  She 
was  married  in  1445,  when  only  sixteen,  to  share  with  a  weak 
1  rince  a  throne  disturbed  by  rancorous  and  contending  factions. 
She  naturally  threw  herself  into  that  jiarty  which  had  favoured 
her  marringe,  of  wljicli  the  Karl  of  Suffolk  was  the  cldef;  and 
when  the  destruction  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  ctfeeted 
by  tlicir  machinations,  she  was  generally  suspected  of  being  privy 
to  his  murder.  The  surrender  of  the  province  of  Maine,  in  France, 
to  the  king  of  that  country,  who  was  Mnv^nrct's  nnelc,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  secret  article  in  the  maniage  trea^,  aggravated  the 
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odiitni  nnfier  which  Maigaret  and  Suffolk  laboured;  and  the  8ac« 
rifice  of  that  nobleman,  which  followed,  is  said  to  have  cost  her 
more  tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  the  loss  of  a  political  ally. 

Her  son  was  bom  in  1453,  while  the  national  discontents  were 
rising  to  a  crisis.  She  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  exert  all  the 
Tiffonr  of  her  character  in  resisting  the  Yorkists,  who  had  defented 
the  royal  army  at  St.  Albans.  Though  Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken 
prisoner,  she  raised  troops,  and  defended  the  royal  cause  with  so 
much  spirit,  that  she  effected  a  fitvourable  compromise,  and  restored 
her  husband  to  the  sovereignty  The  war,  however,  was  renewed, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  the  Lancastcrians  wore  totally 
routed,  and  Henry  again  taken  prisoner.  Margaret,  with  her  son, 
fled  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  Scotland.  Returning  into  the  north 
of  England,  she  Interested  the  nobles  there  in  her  cause,  and 
collected  a  powerful  armv.  With  this  she  met  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield,  and  totally  defeated  him.  The  duke  was  killed  in 
this  battle,  and,  by  the  order  of  Margaret,  his  head  was  struck 
off,  and,  crowned  with  a  paper  diadem,  was  placed  on  the  gates 
of  York,  His  youngest  son,  Rutland,  was  killed  In  cold  blood  by 
the  furious  Clifford;  several  prisoners  of  distinction  were  put  to 
death,  and  an  example  given  of  the  cruelties  whicli  marked  the 
progress  of  this  unnatural  war.       „  ,  « 

In  1461,  the  queen  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwiek,  partizan  ot 
Edward,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans, 'in  which  she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  now  a 
passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  foes.  She  displayed  her 
fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  by  ordering  Lord  BonvlUe  to  be  exe- 
cuted, to  whose  care  Henry  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists, 
and  to  whom  the  powerless  king  had  promised  pardon.  The 
approach  of  Edward  with  a  superior  force,  obliged  her  again  f.o 
retreat  to  the  north,  and  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  Londoners,  and  the  lords  of  the  Yorkists. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  licentiousness  in  which  her  troops 
were  indulged,  increased  the  Lancasterian  party  to  sixty  thousanc 
men.  It  was  met  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Edward  and  War- 
wick, at  the  head  of  fortv  thousand  men,  and  a  battle  was  ibaght, 
March,  1461,  which  was  the  bloodiest  of  these  destnictive  wars. 
The  Lancastcrians  were  defeated,  and  Margaret  and  Henry,  who 
had  remained  at  York,  hastily  retreated  to  Scotland.  After  soliciting 
aid  in  vain  from  that  country,  she  went  over  to  Prance  tor  the 
mme  purpose:  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to  the  French, 
should  Henry  be  restored  to  the  crown,  she  obtained  the  succour 
of  two  thousand  men,  with  which  she  landed  in  Scotland.  Joined 
by  some  of  her  partizans,  and  a  band  of  freebooters,  she  made 
an  incursion  into  Uje  north  of  England,  and  proceeded  to  Hexham. 
She  was  there  met  and  defeated  by  a  force  under  Lord  Montacute. 

The  unfortunate  queen  fled  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  seized  by  a  band  ()f  robbers,  who  took  her  jewels,  and 
treated  her  with  great  indignity.  While  they  were  quarrelling 
about  the  booty,  Ifaigaret  escaped,  and  fled  wearied  and  terrified 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Seeing  a  man  coming  towards  her 
with  a  drawn  sword,  she  summoned  up  all  her  courage,  and  going 
to  meet  him,  "Here,  friend."  said  she,  "I  commit  to  your  protec- 
tion the  son  of  your  king."  Stmek  by  the  nobleness  and  dignity 
of  her  maiiiier»  and  charmed  with  the  confidence  repoeed  in  him 
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the  man,  though  a  robber,  devoted  himself  to  her  servtce.  He 

concealed  the  queen  and  her  son  for  some  time  in  the  woods,  and 

then  led  them  to  the  coast,  whence  they  escaped  to  Flanders. 

Margaret  went  t<.»  her  father's  court,  where  she  remained  sevi  ral 
years,  while  her  husband  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 
In  1470,  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Warwicic  amdnst  Edward,  and 
his  subsequent  arrival  in  France,  produced  an  alliance  between  him 
and  the  exiled  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  Wan^ick  should  endea- 
vour to  restore  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that  Edward,  the  son 
of  Margaret  and  Heniy,  should  marry  his  daughter  Anne,  which 
alliance  toolc  place  in  Fnmee.  Wanviek  landed  in  England,  and 
Edward  was  forced  to  escape  to  Flanders.  Margaret  was  pre- 
paring to  second  his  efforts;  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  she 
landed  at  Weymouth,  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14th.,  1471,  ter« 
minated  the  life  of  Warwick,  and  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy. 
Margaret,  with  her  son,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bcaulieu, 
in  Hampshire,  intending  to  return  to  France  ;  but  being  encouraged 
hy  the  increase  of  her  party,  she  advanced  to  Tewksbury,  where 
she  was  met  hy  Edward,  who  totally  defeated  her,  and  took  her 
and  her  son  prisoners,  tlie  latter  of  whom  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 
Margaret  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  died 
about  the  same  time.  Louis  the  Eleventh  ransomed  her,  and  she 
returned  again  to  her  father's  protection. 

The  home  to  which  the  loving  Ken^  welcomed  his  forlorn  daughter, 
was  a  castle  on  the  River  Mayence;  the  scenery  was  Ix  autifnl,  and 
tlic  king  had  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  scidpture,  which  he  took 
delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  paintings  ;  he  had  also  ornamented 
the  walls  of  his  garden  with  heraldic  designs  carved  in  marble.  It 
was  in  such  pursuits  that  Rene,  a  true  Provencal  sovereign,  found 
alleviations  for  his  afflictions.  But  Margaret's  temperament  was  of 
too  stomiy  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  slightest  alleviation  of  her 
griefs.  She  passed  her  whole  time  in  bitter  regrets,  or  unavailing 
sorrows.  This  intensity  of  suffering  affected  her  constitution.  The 
agonies  and  agitations  she  had  undergone  seemed  to  turn  her  blood 
into  gall ;  her  eyes  were  sunken  and  hollow,  her  skin  was  disfigured 
by  a  dry,  scaly  leprosy,  until  this  princess,  who  had  been  a  miracle 
of  beauty,  such  as  the  world  seldom  beholds,  became  a  spectacle 
of  hoiTor. 

Her  eiTors  and  lier  misfortunes  were  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  she  was  surrounded ;  her  talents  and  virtues  were 
of  a  lofty  stamp ;  had  she  been  married  to  a  stronger-minded  man, 
she  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  woman. 

MARGARET   OF  FRANCE, 

QusEN  of  Navane,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France  and 
Catharine  de  Medieis,  was  bom  in  1652.  Brantdme  says,  **Jf  ever 
there  was  a  perfect  beauty  bom,  it  was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
eclipsed  the  women  who  were  thought  charmlTig  in  her  absence." 
She  walked  extremely  well,  and  was  considered  the  most  graceful 
dancer  in  Europe.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  genius,  and  was  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  talents  and  faults,  of  vhrtues  and  vices.  This 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  her  education  in  the 
most  polished,  }'et  most  corrupt  court  in  Europe.  Margaret  was 
demanded  in  marriage,  both  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
King  of  Portugal  but,  in  1572,  idia  was  married  to  H«niy,  rrinca 
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of  Beam,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  Nothing  could 

equal  the  raagnificence  of  this  marriage;  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  liartholomew.  Though  Margaret 
was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  she  was  not  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  that  horrible  day.  She  was  alarmed  with  suspicions,  which  her 
mother  wcnild  not  explain  to  her,  and  terrified  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  pursued  by  four  archers,  luirst  into  lier 
chamber  before  she  had  risen  in  the  morning.  Slie  saved  Ids  life, 
and  by  her  prayers  and  tears,  obtained  from  her  mother  grace 
for  two  of  her  husband's  suite.  Henir  himself  escaped  the  fate 
prepared  for  liim,  and  Maigaret  refused  to  suffer  her  marriage  to 
be  cancelled. 

In  1573,  wlien  the  Polish  Ambassadors  came  to  create  her  brother, 
the  Dulce  of  Anjou,  liing  of  that  country,  Margaret,  as  a  danghter 

of  France,  received  them.  The  Bishop  of  Cracow  made  his  luirangue 
in  Latin,  which  she  answered  so  eloquently,  that  they  heard  her 
with  astonishment.  She  accompanied  the  Duke  d'Anjou  as  far  as 
Biamont,  and  during  this  journey  she  discovered  a  plot  of  her 
husband  and  her  next  brother,  who  was  become  Duke  d'Anjou,  to 
revenge  the  massacre,  which  she  revealed  to  her  mother,  on  condition 
that  no  one  should  be  executed.  The  ])rinees  were  ini))risoned ; 
but  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1677,  set  them  at  liberty. 

The  Ring  of  Navarre,  continually  occupied  by  new  beanties,  cared 
little  for  the  reputation  of  his  wife ;  yet,  when  he  stole  from  the 
court,  he  commended  Ins  interests  to  her,  in  a  letter  he  left  for 
her.  But  Margaret  was  then  confined  to  her  apartments,  and  her 
confidants  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Catliarine,  how- 
ever, prevented  her  brother  ftom  pushing  matters  to  extremi^  with 
her,  and  by  her  assistance  she  obtained  a  short  peace.  Margaret 
then  demanded  porniission  to  retire  to  her  husband  in  Guienne; 
but  Henry  the  Third  refused  to  allow  his  sister  to  live  with  a 
heretic. 

At  length  open  war  was  commenced  against  the  Protestants,  and 
Margaret  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  prepare  the  people 
in  favour  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen  on,  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  them  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  curious  details  ot 
this  journey  in  her  memoirs.  On  her  return,  she  stopped  at  La  Fere, 
in  Picardy,  which  belonged  to  her,  where  site  lennied  that,  for  the 
sixth  time,  peace  was  made  in  1577.  The  Duke  irAlenvon  came 
to  Picardy,  and  was  delighted  with  tlie  pleasures  that  reigned  in 
the  little  court  of  Maigaret.  She  soon  returned  to  France,  and 
lived  with  her  husband  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  where  religious  toleration 
was  almost  denied  her  by  the  Protestants;  and  Henry  showed  her 
little  kindness;  yet  the  tenderness  with  which  she  nursed  liiui 
during  an  illness,  re-established  friendship  between  them,  from  1677 
to  1560,  when  the  war  again  broke  out.  She  wished  to  eflfect 
another  recoTiciliation,  but  could  only  obtain  the  neutrality  of  Ncrac, 
where  she  resided. 

After  the  war,  Henry  the  Third,  wishing  to  draw  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret's  fovouiite  brother,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  to 
court,  wrote  to  ^Margaret  to  come  to  him.  Discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  lier  husband,  she  gladly  complied,  and  went  in  l.">b2; 
yet  so  much  was  her  brother  irritated  bv  her  ahection  for  the  Duke 
d'Anjou,  that  he  treated  her  very  unkindly.  Some  time  after,  a 
Conner,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Bom«  with  Important  dispatches^ 
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being  murdered  and  robbed  by  four  cavaliers,  he  suspected  his 
jsjster  of  bcinfc  concerned  in  tlic  plot,  and  publicly  reproached  her 
for  her  irregularities,  saying  everything  that  was  bitter  and  taunting. 
Margaret  kept  a  profound  silence,  but  left  Parii  the  next  moniing, 
saying,  that  there  never  had  been  two  princesses  as  iinfortanate  as 
luTSL'lf  and  Mary  of  Sttotland.    On  the  journey  she  was  stopned  l>y 
an  insolent  captain  of  the  guards,  who  obliged  her  to  unmask,  and 
interrogated  the  ladies  wlio  were  with  her.    Her  husband  received 
her  at  Nerac,  and  resented  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  experienced 
from  her  brotlier ;  but  her  conduct,  and  the  new  intrigues  In  wYdcU 
she  was  constniitly  engaged,  widnicd  the  breach  between  tViom. 
VV^hen  her  husband  was  exeonnnunieated,  she  left  him,  and  went 
to  Agen,  and  thence  from  place  to  place,  experiencing  many  dangers 
and  difflculties. 

Her  charms  made  a  conquest  of  the  Marqm's  de  Carnillac,  who 
had  taken  her  prisoner;  but  ihongli  he  insured  her  a  place  of  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Usson,  she  had  tlie  misery  of  seeing  her  friends  cut 
to  pieces  in  the  plains  below ;  and  thongh  the  fortress  was  impreg- 
nable, it  was  assailed  by  fanunc,  and  she  was  forced  to  sell  her 
Jewels,  and  but  for  lier  sister-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  she  mnst 
have  perished.  The  Duke  d'Anjou,  who  would  have  protected  her, 
was  dead;  and  though,  on  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the 
throne  of  France,  in  1589,  she  might  have  returned  to  court*  on 
condition  of  consentitig  to  a  divorce,  she  never  would  do  so  diuing 
the  life  of  Gabrielli'  d'l^tn'es. 

After  the  death  of  the  mistress,  Margaret  herself  solicited  Clement 
the  I'jghth  to  ibrward  the  divorce,  and,  in  1600,  Henry  was  married 
to  Marie  dc  Meilicis.  Margaret,  in  the  mean  time,  did  some  acts 
of  kindness  for  the  king,  and  was  pernntted  to  return  to  court, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years.  She  even  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Marie  dc  Medicis,  where  etiquette  obliged  her  to  walk 
after  Henry's  sister.  She  consoled  herself  by  pleasures  for  the  loss 
of  honours;  and  though  Henry  the  Fourth  begged  her  to  be  more 
prudent,  and  not  to  turn  night  into  day  and  day  into  night»  she 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  advice. 

Maigaret  passed  her  last  years  in  devotion,  study,  and  pleasure. 
She  gave  the  tenth  of  her  revenues  to  the  poor,  but  she  did  not 
pay  her  debts.  'Die  memoirs  she  has  left,  which  finish  at  the 
time  of  her  rc-a;)pe;uanee  at  c(»urt,  prove  the  elegant  facility  of  her 
pen;  and  her  poetry,  some  of  whicli  has  been  preserved,  equals 
that  of  the  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  very  fimd  of  the 
society  of  learned  men. 

"Margaret,"  said  Catharine  de  Medicis,  "is  a  living  proof  of  the 
injustice  of  the  Salic  law;  with  her  talents,  she  might  have  equalled 
the  greatest  kings." 

"The  last  of  the  honse  of  Yalols,''  says  Mczeray,  **8ho  inherited 
their  spirit;  she  never  gave  to  any  one,  without  apologizuig  for 
the  sniallness  of  the  gift.  She  was  the  reluge  of  men  of  letters, 
had  always  some  of  tiiem  at  her  tabic,  and  improved  so  much  by 
their  conversation,  that  she  spolce  and  wrote  better  than  any  woman 
of  her  time."  She  appears  to  have  been  good-natured  and  benevolent ; 
wanting  in  fidelity,  not  in  complaisance  to  her  husband ;  as,  at  his 
request,  she  rose  early  one  morning,  to  attend  to  one  of  his  mistresses 
who  was  ill.  How  could  Henry  reproach  her  for  infidelities,  while 
living  himself  a  liib  of  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness!  If 
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Margaret  had  had  a  more  affectionate  and  faithful  husband,  she 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  true  and  affectionate  wife.  This  does 
not  justify  her  ciTors,  but  it  accouuts  for  theai.  She  died  in  1615, 
Bg6d  sixty -three. 

MARGARET   OF  SCOTLAND, 

The  first  wife  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  died  in  1445,  at 
tlie  age  of  twenty-six,  before  her  husband  had  ascended  the  throne. 
Margaret  was  devoted  to  literature,  and,  while  she  lived»  patronized 
men  of  learning  and  genius.  Iler  admiration  for  the  poet  Alain 
Chartier  is  said  to  have  iiulucori  her  to  kiss  liis  lips,  as  he  sat  asleep 
one  day  in  a  chair,  iler  attendants  being  astonished  at  this  act 
of  condescension,  the  princess  replied  that  "she  did  not  kiss  the 
man,  but  the  lips  wliich  had  given  utterance  to  so  many  exquisite 
thoughts."  She  excited  in  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  a  taste  for  science  and  literature,  which  lasted  long  after 
her  death.  She  left  no  children.  Uer  death  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  calumnies  cireaiated  against  her;  of  which,  however, 
she  was  proved  innocent. 

MARGARET   OF  VALOIS, 

Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  the  First  of  France,  was 
born  at  Angouleinc,  in  1492 ;  being  the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
Duke  of  Angoulime,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy.  In  1609,  she  married 
Charles,  the  last  Duke  of  Alen<^on,  who  died  at  Lyons,  after  the 
battle  of  Pavin,  in  1525.  The  widow  went  to  Madrid,  to  attend 
her  brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  then  ill.  She  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  her 
brother,  obliging  Charles  and  his  ministers,  by  her  firmness,  to  treat 
him  as  his  rank  required.  His  love  equalled  her  merits,  and  he 
warmly  promoted  her  marriage  with  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  Joan  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry 
the  Fourth. 

Margaret  filled  the  part  of  a  queen  with  exemplarj-  goodness, 
encouniging  arts,  learning,  and  aigriculture,  and  everything  that 
could  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  She  died  in 
1549,  of  a  eold,  caught  wliile  making  observations  on  a  comet 
During  her  life,  she  inelined  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  the  Boman 
Catholics  say  that  she  was  reconverted  before  she  died. 

She  wrote'  well  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  called  the  Tenth 
Muse;  and  the  Margaret,  or  pearl,  surpassing  all  the  pearls  of  the 
Ease  Some  of  her  works  are,  **Heptameron,  or  Novels  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre "Les  Marguerites  de  la  Margueiite  des  Princesses," 
a  collection  of  her  productions,  formed  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her 
valet-de-chambre.  A  long  poem  of  hers  was  entitled,  '*The  Triumph 
of  the  Iiambt*'  and  anottier,  *<The  Complaints  of  a  Prisoner." 

MARGARET,  ST., 

A  VIROIN,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  martyrdom  at  Antioch, 
in  275.  Slie  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  martyrologists,  and 
she  did  not  become  famous  till  the  eleventh  century.  A  festival  is 
held  in  honour  of  her  memoiy  on  the  20th.  of  July.  The  orientals 
reverence  her  under  the  name  of  St.  Pelagia,  or  St.  Marina,  and 
the  western  church  under  tliat  of  St,  Geruma,  or  St.  Margaret. 
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MARGAKETTA    OF  SAXONY, 

Was  born  in  the  year  1416,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Ernsts 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Clmburgia,  his  wifls.  In  1481»  she  nuurrled 
Frederick  the  Mild,  of  Saxony,  and  brought  to  her  husband  a 

dower  of  twenty-nine  thousand  ducats,  which  was  then  co^^sidcrcd 
so  groHt  a  sum,  that  the  chroniclers  mention  it  as  something  very 
extraordinary.   She  was  the  mother  of  eiglit  children,  two  of  whom, 
Ernst  and  Albert,  are  particularly  mentioned,  on  account  of  an 
incident  which  nearly  cost  them  their  lives.    Margaretta  had  prove  I 
herself  so  wise  a  counsellor  in  st^itc  affairs,  that  her  husband  not 
ouly  accorded  her  the  right  (which  she  also  exercised)  of  coining 
legal  money,  bnt  also,  to  assist  in  governing  the  state.  She  con- 
tributed much,  by  her  wise  counsels,  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody 
wars  between  the  brothers.    After  these  wars  were  over,  she  drew 
upon  herself  and  her  husband  the  liatred  of  Kuntz  von  Kaufunger, 
a  brave  but  wicked  knight,  who,  thinking  himself  aggrieved,  Tesol^ed 
to  avenge  himself  upon  bis  patrons.  Daring  the  temporary  absence 
of  Frederick,  Kuntz  penetrated,  with  two  c  mpanions,   into  the 
castle,  iuul  kidnapped  the  two  princes.    As  soon  as  Margaretta 
discovered  that  her  enemy  had  carried  off  her  children,  she  ordered 
the  alarm-bells  to  be  rung  throughout  the  country,  and  sent  out 
armed  men  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.   They  were  discovered  In  a 
wood  near  Grunhair,  and  captured  by  a  collier ;  who,  when  he  * 
was  requested  to  name  bis  reward,  asked  only  pcrndssion  to  have 
the  privilege  to  make  as  much  charcoal,  flree  of  expense,  as  he  and 
his  amily  could  attend  to.  When,  in  the  year  1467,  her  husband 
died,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  proved  herself  truly 
a  mother  to  her  subject.**.    She  was  the  first  sovereign  who  provided 
pnblic  rooms  where  the  poor  could  have  an  opportunity  to  warm 
themselves,  during  the  severe  winter  months.    Margaretta  died, 
Fehnmrv  12th.,  1 48G,  in  her  seventieth  year,  after  She  had  lived  a 
widow  ibr  more  than  twenty-two  years. 

MARIA, 

Wife  of  Zenis,  who  governed  -^tolia,  as  deputy  under  Phar- 
nabazns,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  abont  B.  C.  409.  Having  lost  her . 
husband,  she  waited  on  the  satrap,  and  entreated  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Zenis,  which  she 
promised  to  wield  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity.  Her  desire 
being  granted,  she  effectually  fulfilled  her  engagements,  and  acted 
on  all  occasions  with  consummate  courage  and  prudence.  She  not 
oil!}'  defended  the  places  comtnittcd  to  her  charge,  but  conquered 
others;  and,  besides  paying  punctually  the  customary  tribute  to 
riiarnabazus,  sent  him  magnificent  presents.  She  commanded  her 
troops  in  person,  and  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  in  her 
army.   Pharnabazus  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem. 

At  length,  her  son-in-law,  Midias,  mortified  by  the  reproach  of 
having  suffered  a  woman  to  reign  in  his  place,  gained  admittan|;o 
privately  to  her  apartments,  and  murdered  both  her  and  her  son. 

MARIA,  ALEXANDROWNA, 

Is  the  name  by  which  the  present  empress  is  known  to  the 
JKossian  people,  and  by  which  sshe  will  be  distinguished  in  the  . 
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historic  records  of  her  country ;  originally  it  was  Maximilienne 
W'ilhelmina  Augusta  Sophia  Maria,  or  more  commonly  tho  Princ-ess 
Maiy  of  Oldenburg,  whose  extreme  atfability  of  demeanour,  and 
kIndlinesB  of  diBpovHIon,  during  her  days  of  maidenhood,  completely 
won  the  aflB?ctions  of  the  good  people  of  Durmstadt.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  this  beautiful,  and,  as  it  appears,  unsophisticated  girl  was 
feen  by  the  Cesarewitch  Alexander,  when  on  his  travels  to  varions 
European  courts,  like  Ccelebs,  in  search  of  a  wife.  This  was  in 
the  year  1840,  or  thereabout;  the  prince  at  once  beeame  enamonred 
of  the  Hessian  beauty,  and  within  a  year  tlioy  were  married ;  the 
princess,  as  we  have  intimated,  changing  her  name  to  one  moro 
in  accordance  with  Russian  state  etiquette,  and  her  altered  cir> 
cmnfltaaoes. 

It  i^  a  matter  of  history  that  this  illustrious  lady,  who  has  ren- 
dered herself  no  less  beloved  by  the  Russian  people,  than  she  was 
by  those  of  her  German  fatherland,  ascended  the  throne  with  her 
linsband«  Alexander  the  Second,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  1866.  She  is  said  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  peace  now  so  happily  established,  and  of  assisting  by 
all  means  in  her  power  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  enlighten 
and  civilize  the  many  dark  places  of  that  mighty  empire,  over 
wbkih  her  husband  is  called  to  ruK 

Tlie  present  Empress  of  Russia  was  Tx)m  on  the  Kth.  of  Augnst, 
1824;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Second,  the  late  Grand- 
duke  of  Hesse,  and  uas  married  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  16th.  of  April,  1841 :  she  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Her  elder  brother  is  the  present  reigning 
Duke  of  Hesse,  and  is  said  to  have  recently  seconded  his  flister^ 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  peace. 

MASIA  AKTOINETTA  AMELIA, 

DvoHBsa  of  Saze  Gotha,  daughter  of  Ulric  of  Saze  Iffeiningcn, 
was  bom  in  1672.  Her  talents  as  a  performer  on  the  piano,  and 

as  a  composer,  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  professed  artist. 
Several  of  her  canzoni,  and  also  variations  ft)r  the  piano,  have  been 
published;  but  her  most  important  work  is  a  symphony  in  ten 
parti.  She  died  towards  the  beginning  of  this  centniy. 

MARIA  CHRISTINA, 

QvKEN  Dowager  and  ex-regent  of  Spain,  danc^htcr  of  Francisco 
Gcnari,  King  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1806.  She  was  of  the  Bourbon 
line  of  princes,  consequently  a  distant  relation  of  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  Kbag  of  Spain,  to  whom  she  was  married,  December, 
1829.  Ferdinand  was  then  forty-five  years  of  age,  coarse,  vulgar, 
and  sensual;  he  had  been  married  three  times,  and  had  treated 
each  of  his  successive  wives  with  the  grossest  abuse, — one  was 
even  supposed  to  have  died  by  poison,  administered  by  his  hand ; 
his  constitution  was  exhausted  by  a  dissolute  life,  and  his  mind, 
alwoys  inferior,  bad  become  nearly  fatuous.  Christina  was  in  the 
beautiful  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  with  a  vigorous,  though  ill- 
regulated  mind,  aud  very  captivatinj?  manners.  It  was  not  posidbte 
she  could  either  love  or  esteem  Ferdinand;  but  who  had  ever 
taught  her  these  fi;elin.£fs  were  required  towards  her  husband? 
Ambition  and  policy  are  the  govenuAg  motives  of  royal  {find. 
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mually,  of  ailMoctstic)  marriagta.  Shall  we  condemn  Christina 

because  she  followed  the  nile  of  her  order?"  Let  us  be  just; 
tTiongh  she  doubtless  married  Ferdinand  from  selfish  motives,  she 
was  ft  much  better  wife  than  he  deserved,  and  her  influence  in 
annulling  the  absurd  Salic  law  has  been  of  advantage  to  the 
Sfmnish  nation;  because  had  Don  Carlos,  a  fanatic  monk,  sue- 
ceeded  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  awful  horrors  of  religious  des- 
potism and  pei-^ccutions,  worse,  fair  worse,  even  than  their  civil 
wars,  would  have  deluged  the  country  in  blood,  aud  stifled  the 
last  sigh  of  fteedom. 

The  reputation  of  Christina  had  spread  through  the  kingdom 
long  before  her  arrival ;  and  on  her  appearance  in  Madrid,  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  affability  realized  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  filled  all  Spain  with  enthnsfaism.  She  studied  flravn  the 
first  to  make  herself  popular,  and  succeeded;  she  flattered  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  conformed  to  their  usages,  and  adopted 
tiieir  dress.  All  this,  aided  by  a  countenance  beaming  with  benev- 
olence, and  a  charming  smile  which  always  played  about  her 
lips,  soon  caught  the  hearts  of  her  subjects. 

During  her  marriage  wifli  Fordinand,  she  became  the  mother  of 
two  daughters,  Isabella  the  Second,  born  October  10,  1830,  and 
Louisa,  now  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  born  January  30, 
1832.  Through  the  Influence  of  the  queen,  Ferdinand  was  indaced* 
in  March,  1830,  to  revoke  the  Salic  law.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
being  to  deprive  the  king's  brother,  Don  Carlos,  of  the  succession 
in  favour  of  Isabella,  gave  rise  to  many  intrigues  during  the  latter 
part  of  Ferdinand's  life,  and  after  his  death  caused  a  dreadflil 
civil  war.  During  the  illnesS  of  the  Icing,  in  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  he  appointed  the  qnccn  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
on  his  deathp  in  September,  1833,  he  lel^  the  regency,  during  the 
minority  of  Isabella,  to  Christina. 

'  The  death  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  a  war,  which  bmnst 

out  at  once  in  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  country  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  called  Carlists,  and 
the  supporters  of  Isabella  the  Second,  called  Christinos,  from  the 
regefil  After  changing  her  ministers  several  times,  Christina 
attempted  to  govern  the  kingdom  wirlio  it  sharing  her  authority 
with  any  roprespntativc  assomhly.  Finding  herself  unsuccessful  in 
this,  she  appointed  two  ministers  successively,  who  were  to  give 
A  mofe  popular  form  to  the  government.  Bat  the  dissatisfiietion' 
still  continuing,  Maria  Christina  was  forced,  by  a  military  insur- 
rection at  La  Granja,  where  she  was  residing,  on  the  13th.  of  April, 
1836,  to  issue  a  decree,  pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution 
of  1812,  with  sneh  modlficatkHis  as  the  Cortes  might  agree  to. 
Bat  afterwards,  when  the  Cortes  enacted  the  law  of  the  '*ayunta- 
mientos,"  limiting  the  powers  of  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom, 
it  met  with  so  much  opposition,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
execute  it.  Maria  Christina,  in  her  perplexity,  confided  to  Espar- 
tero,  who  Was  exceedingly  popular,  the  fonnation  of  a  new  ministry. 
Espartero  required  her  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law, 
the  dissolution  of  the  existing  Cortes,  and  the  removal  from  her 
peri^on  of  certain  individuals.  Unwilling  to  comply  with  these 
conditions,  and  enable  otherwise  to  carry  on  the  government 
longer,  she  resigned  the  regency,  and  retired  into  France,  in 
Octoher»  1840,  with  her  hostond,  who  had  been  <M:iginaUy  v 
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private  ill  the  king's  guard,  and  who,  even  during  the  king's  life, 
Christina  Imd  received  into  her  confidence,  and  bestowed  on  him 
wealth  and  rank.  Her  two  children  are  by  some  writers  said  to 
have  been  hy  this  man, 

Christina's  political  intrigues  have  ever,  as  it  appears,  been 
directed  towards  lessening  the,  power  and  influence  of  England  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  drawing  that  Court  into  closer  alliance 
with  the  French;  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong  it  is  not  for 
us  to  discuss.  She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  vigorous  mind  and 
acute  intellect.  That  her  daughter  Isabella  was  placed  and  has 
been  thus  long  sustained  on  the  Spanish  throne,  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  her  influence;  and  although  she  has 
not  succeeded  in  setting  at  rest  the  civil  broils  which  have  so  long 
distracted  her  unhappy  country,  yet  injudicious,  immoral,  and  even 
profligate  as  her  conduct  has  on  many  occasions  been,  yet  we 
must  confess  that  the  Queen  Mother  of  Spain  appears  to  have 
had  the  interests  of  the  nation  warmly  at  heart»  and  to  liaTe  done 
her  best  to  advance  their  interests. 

MARIA  II.  DA  GLORIA  DONA, 

Princess  de  Betra  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  South  America,  May  3rd.,  1819.  Her  father,  Dom  Pedro, 
was  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  John 
the  Second,  became  nominal ly  King  of  Portugal  also,  though  that 
country  was  governed  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  as  regent.  In  May,  1826, 
Dom  Pedro  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Maria,  (he  reniiuning  king  during  her  minority,)  on  condition  of 
her  marrying  her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel ;  but  he  being  a  fanatic  in 
religion,  and  a  violent  enemy  to  the  coustitution  Dom  Pedro  had 
granted,  in  short,  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant,  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  Spain,  to  seize  the  throne,  and  reign  absolute  King  of  Portugal. 
Dom  Pedro  invoked  the  assistance  of  England  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  the  young  Maria,  and  afler  alternate  victories  and  defeats, 
the  Portuguese  nation  finally  received  Dona  Maria  as  their  queen  ' 
in  1833. 

Her  father,  who  was  regent,  died  in  1834;  but  previous  to  his 
decease,  caused  his  daughter  to  be  declared  of  age,  though  she  was 
then  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  selected  the  Dukes  of  Palmella 
and  Terceirs  to  be  the  leading  members  of  her  cabinet  But  the 
young  queen  soon  disagreed  with  these  faithful  supporters  of  her 
cause  in  the  contest  which  had  only  so  shortly  t>efnre  been  brought 
to  a  close,  and  the  Marsiial  Saldanha,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
the  hMd  of  the  more  liberal  party,  became  prime  minister.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  step  would  tend  to  render  the  new  govern* 
ment  popular  with  the  ma.ss  of  the  people,  and  to  allay  the  party 
disputes  which  had  begun  to  agitate  the  kingdom.  The  event  was 
diiierent  Afom  what  was  anticipated.  No  sooner  did  Saldanha  nh- 
dertake  to  control  the  violence  of  his  friends,  than  he  lost  his  own 
popularity,  and  the  agitation  in  the  commiinity  became  more  violent 
than  before.  A  short  tifoe  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Dona 
Maria  had  man  ied  the  Duke  Augustus,  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died 
in  March.  1835.  In  April,  183i5,  she  was  married  again  to  the 
Duke  Ferdinand,  of '  Saxe-Goburg-Coliary.  The  latter  did  not 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  thQ  Portuguese ;  and  the  rejection 
of  the  queen's  uomiuaiion  of  him  to  the  Cortes,  as  commauder-in* 
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chief  of  the  army,  was  the  occasion  of  two  successive  dissolutions 
of  that  body,  which,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to  ag^avate  the 
pre?ailing  diseontent.  An  insnirection  at  length  broke  oat  on  the 
9Ui.  of  September,  1836,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops 
passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  tlie  queen  was  con- 
strained to  dismiss  her  ministers,  and  to  abrogate  tlie  existing 
constitution  of  government  in  favour  of  that  of  the  year  1822, 
From  November  4th.,  of  this  year,  the  government  was  entirely 
controlled  by  the  National  (Jnard  of  Lisbon,  and  the  clubs.  The 
"chartists,"  or  adherents  of  the  constitutional  charter  of  Dom  l*edro, 
under  Saldanlia  and  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  organized  tlieir  forces 
in  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened  the  capital.  They 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  20th.  of  September,  1837.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  extraordinary'  (fortes  were  assembled  to  form 
a  new  constitution,  and  they  performed  their  task  in  a  moderate 
and  compromising  spirit.  Retaining  the  modes  of  election,  and 
otiier  democratic  elements  of  the  constitution  of  1822,  they  conceded 
to  the  queen  an  unqualilicd  veto  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  A 
difficulty  next  arose  with  England ;  a  new  Cortes  was  chosen, 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  more  moderate  party,  and  the 
threatened  storm  passed  over.  A  difference  with  Spain,  which 
occurred  soon  after,  wjvs  accommodated  through  the  mediation  of 
the  British  govcrnnicnt.  The  reconciliation  of  the  pope  with  tlie 
Court  of  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of  Dona  Maria 
as  Queen  of  Portugal  by  Rnssla,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  IMl, 
were  events  that  contributed  to  give  stability  to  her  throne. 

In  the  commencement  of  1842,  the  moderados,  or  moderate  party, 
made  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  Dom  Pedro, 
abrogated  in  1836,  and  succeeded,  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  Lisbon,  on  the  lOtti.  of  February,  1842. 
A  new  administration  was  immediately  formed,  having  at  its  head 
the  Duke  of  Terceira  and  Costa  Cabral.  It  aimed  to  strengthen 
tlie  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England,  and  to  repair  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  public  finances.  The  economy  that  has  been 
observed  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxation,  caused  several  attempts  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
the  administration,  but  they  were  unsuccessful  An  insurrection 
tvoke  out  in  Febnuny,  1844,  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Torres 
Novas,  and  was  not  finally  suppressed  till  the  end  of  April,  in 
the  same  year.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  tumults,  Portugal  is, 
on  the  whole,  progressive,  and  the  people  arc  improving.  These 
beneficial  changes  may  be  owing  more  to  the  good -nature  of  the 
i|Qeen  than  to  her  great  abilities;  bat  she  evidently  desires  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  her  people;  she  is  not  a  bigot;  and 
the  contrast  between  her  character  and  that  of  Dom  Miguel, 
stiould  lead  the  Portuguese  to  thank  Providence  that  Dona  Maria 
is  their  sovereign.  She  is  amiable  and  exemplary  in  her  domestic 
relations,  an  anectionate  wife,  and  tender  mother  to  a  large  fatnily 
of  children,  as  the  followinpr  list,  which  does  not  include  the 
youngest,  will  show.  The  names  of  her  children  arc  Dom  Pedro 
de  Alcantara,  heir  of  the  throne,  bom  September  16,  1837;  I>om 
lAi\f^  Felipe,  Duke  of  Oporto,  bom  1888 ;  Dom  Joao,  Duke  of  Bcja. 
bom  1^*42;  Dom  Fernando,  born  1846;  Dom  Augusto,  born  1847. 
Dona  Maria  and  Dona  Antonia,  the  former  horn  in  1843,  and  the  latter 
in  1840,  are  the  daughters  of  this  queen  of  the  land  of  Camoens.  ' 
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MARIA   LOUISA   LEOPOLDINE  CAROLINE, 

Archduchess  of  Austria,  Duchess  of  Parma,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  his  second 
inaiTiage,  with  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
She  was  hoirn  in  1791,  and  April  1st.,  1810,  married  Napoleon.  Her 
son  was  born  Miircli  20th.,  1811.  When  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  meet 
tlie  allied  army,  he  made  her  regent  of  the  empire.  On  the  2Dth.  of 
]^ai*ch,  1814,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris;  Napoleon  abdicated 
hli  .aiijthorilgr  April  11th.,  and  Maria  Looiaa  went  to  meet  her  fiither 
at  Kambouillet,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  follow  her  husband, 
but  sent  her,  with  her  son,  to  Schonbrunn.  When  Napoleon  returned 
Irom  Elba,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  to  join  him,  but  his  letters  remained, 
unanswered.  In  1816  she  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the 
oucbies  of  Parma,  Piacienza,  and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  While  there  she  privately  married  lier 
maiiter  of  the  horse,  Colonel  Ncipperg,  by  whom  she  had  s<  veral 
children.  She  wa-s  apparently  amiable,  but  weak,  self-i^dul^ji  nt, 
and  sorroonded  hy  artflil  advisers,  who  kept  her  in  the  thraldom 
Cf  sensuous  pleasures  till  she  lost  the  moral  dignity  of  woman. 
What  signified  her  royal  bloo^  and  high  station  1  lived 
unhonouredi  and  ^^^^  unwept. 

JMABIA,  THERESA, 

Archduchess  of  Austria,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
Empress  of  Germany,  born  in  1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  the  iSixth  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1724,  Charles, 
}fj  his  will,  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  regulated  the  older 
of  succession  in  the  house  of  Austria,  declaring  that  in  default  ot  . 
male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter  should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  her  children  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  German 
princes,  and  by  several  powers  of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 
In  1736,  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  1737, 
became  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  and  in  1739«  Fcancifl^  with  ikis 
consort,  repaired  to  Florence. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  tlie  Sixth,  In  1740,  the  mling  powen 
of  Pmssiay  Bavaria,  Saxony*  France,  Spain*  and  Sardinia,  agreed 
to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to  portions  of  which  each 
laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  went  immediately  to  Vienna, 
and  took  possession  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German 
states;  she  then  r^>aired  to  iPresbnig*  took  the  oaths  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom  in  1741.  Frederic  of  Prussia  ottered  the  young  qneen  his 
friendship  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  to  hiui  Silesia,  which  she 
lesolutely  relhsed,  and  he  tiien  Invaded  tfaa*  provbioe,  IhB  IfileetCNP 
of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  the  French,  also  invaded  Austria,  and 
pushed  his  troops  as  far  a-s  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  took  refuge  in 
Presburg,  where  she  convoked  ^e  Hungarian  diet ;  and  appearing 
In  the  midst  of  them  wiHi  iier  SnflMit  son  in  her  arms,  she  made 
a  heart-stirring  appeal  to  tkeir  loyalty.  The  Hungarian  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  exclaimed,  •'Morianiur  pro  Hege 
nostro,  Maria  Theresa!**  "We  will  die  for  our  queen,  Maria  The - 
Ksa.*'  And  they  raised  an  army  and  drove  the  Frencli  aud 
*JQavariaa8  out  or  the  herediiwgr  atales.   What  would  h^ve  heoi 
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llieir  nfleetioiiB  could  those  brave  loyal  Hnqgwrlans  have  foreseen 
that,  in  a  little  over  a  century,  a  descendant  of  this  idolized  queen 
would  trample  ou  their  rights,  overthrow  their  constitutioii,  niaa- 
sacrc  the  nobles  and  imtriots,  and  ravage  and  laar  waste  their 
beautifitl  land !  Well  would  it  be  for  men  to  keep  always  in  inlnd 
the  warning  of  the  royal  psalmist,  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes/' 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  chosen 
Emperor  of  Gcmmny,  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Fraukfort,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  tlie  Seventh. 

Fiedenc  of  Prassia  soon  made  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.     In  174.5,  Charles  the 
Seventh  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  was  elected 
emperor.  In  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  temdnaled  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  all  her  hereditary  dominions,  except  Silesia.    In  1766  began 
the  Seven  Years'  war  between  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.    It  ended  in  1763,  leaving 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  as  helbm.  In  1765^ 
Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she  wore  mourning  till 
her  death.    Her  son  Joseph  wiis  elected  emperor.    She  however 
retained  the  administration  of  the  government. 

The  oniiy  act  of  her  political  lifb  with  which  she  can  he  reproach* 
cd  is  her  participation  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland;  and  this 
she  did  very  unwillinf^ly,  only  when  she  was  told  that  Russia  and 
I^russia  would  not  regard  her  disapproval,  aud  that  her  refusal 
would  endanger  her  own  dominions. 

The  improvements  Maria  Theresa  made  In  her  dominions  were 
many  and  important.  She  abolished  torture,  also  the  rural  and 
personal  services  the  poasants  of  Bohemia  owed  to  their  feudal 
superiors.  She  founded  or  enlarged  in  different  parts  of  her  ex- 
tensive  dominions  several  academies  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences;  instituted  numerous  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  ranks  of  people;  reformed  the  public  schools,  and 
ordered  prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  students  who  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  learning,  or  were  distinguished  for  propriety 
of  hehaviour,  or  purity  of  morals.  She  estahttshed  prises  for  those 
who  excelled  in  diflercnt  branches  of  manufacture,  in  geometry, 
mining,  smelting  metals,  and  even  spinning.  She  particularly  turned 
her  attention  to  agriculture,  which,  on  a  medal  struck  by  her  order, 
was  entitled  the  '*Art  which  nonrishes  all  other  arts  and  founded  a 
society  of  agriculture  at  Milan,  with  bounties  lo  the  peasants  who 
obtained  the  best  crops.  She  took  away  the  pernicious  rights  which 
the  convents  and  churches  enjoyed  of  affording  sanctuary  to  all 
criminals  without  distinction,  and  in  many  other  ways  evinced  her 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  She  was  a  pious  and  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  but  not  a  blind  devotee,  and  could  discriminate 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  She  put  a  check 
on  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  finally  abolished  during 
the  reign  of  her  sons.  She  possessed  the  strong  affisctioiis  of  her 
Belgian  8ul\|eet8 ;  and  never  was  Lombardy  so  prosperous  or  tran- 
quil  as  under  her  reign.  The  population  increased  from  900,000  to 
1,130,000.  During  her  forty  years'  reign  she  showed  an  undeviating 
love  of  justice,  truth,  and  clemency;  and  her  whole  conduiot  was 
characterized  by  a  rckard  finr  propriety  and  self-respect. 

Maria  Thensa  was  the  laolher  of  sUteon  children,  ail  bom  within 
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twenty  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  her  nr-tarally 
warm  affection,  and  her  strong  sense,  would  have  rendered  her, 
io  a  private  station,  an  admirable,  an  exemplary  parent;  and  it 
was  noC  .her  fiuilt,  but  nfher  her  misfiMrtaae^  that  she  was  placed 
in  a  sitaatUm  where  the  most  sacred  datfes  and  feelings  of  iiei 
sex  became  merely  secondan,-.  While  her  numerous  family  were 
in  their  infancy,  the  empress  was  constantly  and  exclusively 
occupied  in  the  pnblic  duties  and  cares  of  her  high  station ;  the  allairh 
of  government  demanded  almost  every  moment  of  her  time.  The 
court  physician,  Von  Swictar,  waited  on  her  each  morning  at  her 
lev^e,  and  brought  her  a  minute  report  of  the  health  of  the  princes 
and  princesses.  If  one  of  them  was  indisposed,  the  mother,  laying 
aside  all  other  cares,  immediately  hastened  to  theb*  apartment. 
They  all  qioke  and  wrote  Italian  with  elegance  and  facility.  Hei 
children  were  brought  up  with  extreme  simplicity.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  indulge  in  personal  pride  or  caprice ;  their  benevo- 
lent feelings  were  cultivated  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Maria  Theresa  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  death  in  the 
face ;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  her  resignation,  het 
fortitude,  and  her  humble  trust  in  heaven  never  failed  her.  Hei 
agonies  during  the  last  ten  days  of  her  life,  were  terrible,  but  never 
drew  ftom  her  a  single  expression  of  complaint  or  impatience. 
She  was  only  apprehensive  that  her  reason  and  her  physical  strength 
might  fail  her  t(;gether.  She  was  once  heard  to  say,  "God  grant 
that  thcMC  suderings  may  soon  terminate,  for  otherwise,  I  know  not 
if  I  can  much  longer  endure  them." 

After  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  she  summoned  all  her  fiunily 
to  licr  presence,  and  solemnly  recommended  them  to  the  care  ot 
the  Emi>eror  Joseph,  her  eldest  son.  "My  son,"  said  she,  "as  yon 
are  tlie  heir  to  all  my  worldly  possessions,  I  cannot  dispose  of  them; 
but  my  children  are  still,  as  they  have  ever  been,  my  omm,  I 
bequeath  them  to  you;  be  to  them  a  father.  I  shall  die  con 
tented  if  you  promise  to  take  that  office  upon  yon."  She  then 
turned  to  her  son  Maximilian  and  her  daughters,  blessed  them 
individually.  In  the  tenderest  terms,  and  exhorted  them  to  obey 
and  honour  their  elder  brother  as  their  fkther  and  sovereign.  After 
repeated  tits  of  agony  and  suffocation,  endured  to  the  last,  with 
the  same  invariable  serenity  and  patience,  death,  at  length,  released 
her,  and  she  expired  on  the  29th.  of  November,  1780,  in  her  sixty 
fourth  year.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  and  best  ruler  who 
ever  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Austria;  while,  as  a  woman, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  who  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

MARIAMNE, 

Dadohter  of  Alexander  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  Tetrarch 
or  King  of  Judaea,  and  mother  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and 
of  two  daughters ;  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
powers  of  convereation.  Her  husband  was  so  much  in  love  with 
her  that  he  never  opposed  her  or  denied  her  anything,  but  on 
two  occasions.  When  he  left  her  on  dangerous  errands,  he  gave 
orders  with  persons  high  in  his  confidence,  that  she  should  not 
be  allowed  to  survive  him.  Marlamne  was  informed  of  these  orders, 
and  conceived  such  a  dislike  to  her  husband,  that  on  his  return 
she  Goald  not  avoid  his  perceiving  it;  nor  would  her  pride  allow 
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lier  to  conceal  her  feelings,  but  she  openly  reproached  Ilerod  with 
hU  iMrbarolu  eommands.  His  mother  and  bis  sister  Salome  used 

every  means  to  irritate  him  against  his  wife,  and -suborned  the 
king's  cup-bcarcr  to  accuse  Mariamiie  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her  husband;  she  was  also  accused  of  infidelity  to  him.  Herod, 
furious  at  these  charges,  had  her  tried  for  the  attempt  to  poison 
him,  and  she  was  condemned  and  executed.  Mariamne  met  death 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  without  even  changing  colour;  but 
after  her  execution,  which  took  place  about  B.C.  28,  Herod's 
remorse  and  grief  were  so  great,  that  he  became  for  a  time  insane. 

MABI£  ANTOINETTE  JOSEPHE  JEANNE  DE  LORRAINE, 

ARcnDUCHESS  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  PYance,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  the  First  and  Maria  Theresa,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
November  2nd.,  1755.  She  was  carefully  educated,  and  possessed 
an  uncommon  share  of  grace  and  beauty.  Her  hand  was  demanded 
by  Louis  the  Fifteenth  for  his  grandson,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1770,  before  she 
had  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  A  lamentable  accident,  which  oc. 
curred  daring  the  festivities  given  bgr  the  city  of  PariD  lo  celebrate 
the  marriage,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sinister  omen,  which  subsequent 
events  havinj?  confirmed,  has  acquired  iindue  importance.  Owing  to 
the  injudicious  aiTangcments  for  the  exhibition  of  fireworlis,  a  great 
number  of  people  were  thrown  down  and  trodden  to  death,  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  having  been  killed  or  wounded.  In  1774 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  ascended  the  throne ;  in  1778  the  queen  became, 
for  the  first  time,  a  mother.  During  the  first  years  of  her  residence 
in  France,  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  After  the 
hirth  of  her  second  son,  when,  according  to  usage,  she  went  to  chnrch 
to  return  thanks,  the  populace  wished  to  remove  the  horses  from 
her  carriage,  and  draw  her  through  the  streets ;  and  when  she 
alighted  and  walked,  to  gratify  them,  they  iiuog  themselves  upon 
their  knees,  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  Fonr  years  from 
this  period,  all  was  changed.  The  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
which  the  queen  liad  exhibited;  her  grace,  beauty,  and  claims  upon 
the  nation  as  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  were  all  forgotten.  Cir- 
cumstances remote  in  their  origin  had  brought  about,  in  France,  a 
State  of  feeling  fhst  ripening  to  a  fitfurfhl  issne.  The  qneen  conld 
no  longer  do  "vnth  impuidty  what  had  been  done  by  her  predecessors. 
The  extravagance  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  a  neglect  of  the 
btrict  formality  of  court  etiquette,  injured  her  reputation.  She  became 
a  mark  for  censure,  and  finally  an  ol^eet  of  hatred  to  the  people, 
who  accosed  her  of  the  most  im|nrohable  crimes.  An  extraoniinary 
occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  calumny.  The  Countess  de 
la  Motte,  a  clever  but  corrupt  woman,  by  a  vile  intrigue  in  which 
she  made  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  her  tool,  purchased,  in  the  queen's 
name,  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace,  valued  at  an  enormous  sum. 
She  imposed  upon  the  cardinal  by  a  feigned  correspondence  with 
the  queen,  and  forged  her  signature  to  certain  bills ;  obtained  poss- 
ession of  the  necklace,  and  sold  it  in  England.  The  plot  exploded. 
The  queen,  indignant  at  the  cardinal,  demanded  a  public  investl^tion. 
The  afiair  produced  the  greatest  scandal  throughout  France,  con* 
necting  as  it  did  the  name  of  the  queen  with  such  disgraceful 
proceedings;  and  though  obviously  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,  she 
leceived  as  much  censure  as  if  she  had  been  guilty.  Accused  of 
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being  an  Anstrlan  at  heart,  and  an  enemy  to  France,  eveiy  evil  in 

the  state  was  now  attributed  to  her,  and  the  Parisians  soon  exhibited 
tlieir  hatred  in  acts  of  open  violence.  In  May,  1789,  the  States- 
General  met.  In  October  the  populace  proceeded  with  violence  to 
Venttilles»  broke  into  the  castle,  murdered  several  of  the  body-guard, 
and  Ibrced  themselves  into  the  queen's  apartments.  When  questioned 
l»y  the  offlccrs  of  justice  as  to  what  she  had  seen  on  that  memorable 
dav,  bhe  replied,  *'I  have  seen  all,  1  have  heard  all,  I  have  forgotten 
all'." 

She  accompanied  the  king  in  his  flight  to  Yarennes,  in  1791,  and 

endured  with  him  witli  unexampled  fortitude  and  magnanimity  the 
insults  which  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  In  April,  1792,  she 
accompanied  the  king  from  the  Tuilleries,  where  they  had  been  for 
some  time  detained  close  prisonen,  to  the  Legishitive  Assembly,  where 
be  was  arraigned.  Transferred  to  the  Temple,  she  endured,  with 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  every  variety  of  privation  and 
indignity.  On  the  21st.  of  January,  1793,  the  king  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  the  dauphin  was  forcibij  tdhi  from  her,  and  given  in 
chaise  to  a  miserable  wretch,  a  cobbler  called  Simon,  who  designedly 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  innocent 
child. 

On  the  2nd.  of  August,  Marie  Antoinette  was  removed  to  the 
Concieigerie,  to  await  her  trial  In  a  damp  and  nqnalid  cell.  On 

the  14th.  of  October,  she  appeared  before  the  revolutionary  tribunaL 
Puring  the  trial,  which  lasted  seventy-three  hours,  she  preserved 
all  her  dignity  and  composure,  ller  replies  to  the  infamous  chaiges 
whieh  were  preferred  against  her  were  simple,  noble,  and  laconic. 
When  all  the  accusations  had  been  heard,  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  anything  to  say.  She  replied,  "T  was  a  queen,  and  you  took 
away  my  crown;  a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband;  a  mother, 
and  you  deprived  me  of  my  children.  My  blood  atone  remains: 
take  it,  but  do  not  make  me  suffer  long."  At  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  IGth.,  she  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  nnarn"- 
mous  vote.  She  heard  her  sentence  with  admirable  dignity  and 
8elf-possesi»ion.  At  half  past  twelve,  on  the  same  day,  she  ascended 
the  scaffbld.  Scarcely  any  traces  remained  of  the  daasling  loveliness 
which  had  once  charmed  all  hearts ;  her  hair  had  long  since  become 
blanched  by  giiefi  and  her  eyes  were  almost  sightless  with  continued 
weeping.  She  knelt  and  prayed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  low  tone, 
then  rose  and  calmly  delivered  herself  lo  the  executioner.  Thus 
perished,  in  her  thuty -seventh  year,  the  wife  of  the  greatest  monarch 
fn  Europe,  a  daughter  of  the  heroic  Maria  Theresa,  a  victim  to  the 
circumstances  of  birth  and  position.  No  fouler  crime  ever  stained 
the  annals  of  savage  life,  than  the  murder  of  this  unfortunate  queen, 
by  a  people  calling  themselves  the  most  ciTilheed  nation  hn  the 
world. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  four  children.  Marie  Thcrese  Charlotte,  the 
companion  of  her  parents  in  captivity,  born  1778.  In  1795  she  was 
exchanged  Ibr  the  deputies  whom  Dumonriez  had  surrendered  to 
Austria,  and  resided  in  Vienna  till  1799,  when  she  was  married  by 
I/)uis  the  Eighteenth  to  his  nephew,  eldest  son  of  Charles  the 
Tenth.  Napoleon  said  of  her,  that  **8he  was  the  only  man  of  her 
ikmily.''  The  dauphin,  Louis,  born  In  1781,  and  died  in  17m. 
Chanes  Louis,  bom  in  1785;  the  unfortunate  prince  who  shared  his 
]parBnt*8  imprisonment  fox  a  time^  and  died  in  1796^  a  victim  t» 


tlie  ill-troatment  of  the  IS»oclOii8  Simons  and  a  daughter  who  died 
In  Inlkincjr. 

MARIKA,  DOHA, 

Celebrated  for  her  faithfuloess  to  the  SpaniardSf  and  for  the 
Mtetance  which  she  afforded  them  in  the  conqoestof  MexUKv  was 

bom  at  Painalla,  in  the  province  of  Coatzacujilco,  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Her  father,  a  rich  and 
powerful  Cacique,  died  when  *he  was  very  young.  Her  naother 
mmrried  again;  and,  wishing  to  give  her  danghter'n  inheritance  to 
her  son  hy  the  second  marriage,  she  cruelly  sold  hw  to  some 
travelling  racrchantjj,  and  announcing  her  death,  performed  a  mock- 
4'uneral  to  deceive  those  around  her.  These  merchants  sold  tha 
Indian  maiden  to  the  Caciqne  of  Tabascos  and  when  the  Tahascans 
4nrrendered  to  CortA^  she  was  one  of  twenty  Ibmale  slaves  who 
were  sent  to  him  as  propitiatory  ofTcrings.  Speaking  two  of  the 
Jilexican  dialects,  Marina  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Cortes  us 
interpreter,  which  value  increased  tenfold,  when  with  remarkable 
rapidity  she  acquired  the  Spanish  language.  Gortds  knew  how  to 
value  her  services;  he  made  her  his  secretar}*,  and,  finally  won  by 
her  charms,  his  mistress.  She  had  a  son  by  him,  Don  Martin 
Cortes,  commcndador  of  the  military  order  of  St.  James,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  high  consideration ;  but  finally  foiling  under  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practises  against  the  government,  was,  in  15G8,  shame- 
fully subjected  to  the  torture  in  the  very  capital  which  his  father 
had  acquired  for  the  Castilian  crowu! 

Prescott,  to  whose  admirable  worIc»  '^e  Conquest  of  Mexioo»' 
we  arc  chiefly  indebted  fbr  this  memoir,  deseribes  Marina  as  follows : 
-~"Shc  is  said  to  have  possessed  uncommon  personal  attractions; 
and  her  open,  expressive  features,  indicated  her  generous  temper. 
She  always  remained  faithful  to  the  countrymen  of  her  adoption; 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  often  of  their  designs,  enabled  her  to  extricate  the  Spaniards, 
more  than  once,  from  the  most  embarrassing  and  perilous  situations. 
She  had  her  errors,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  they  should  be  rather 
chatged  to  the  defbcts  of  her  early  education,  and  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  him  to  whom,  in  the  darkness  of  her  spirit,  she  looked 
with  simple  confidence  for  the  light  to  guide  her.  All  agree  that 
she  was  full  of  excellent  qualities;  and  the  important  services  which 
she  rendered  the  Spanimnos  have  made  her  memoiy  desenredly  dear 
to  them ;  while  the  name  of  Malinche— the  name  by  which  she  h 
known  in  Mexico — was  pronounced  with  kindness  by  the  conquered 
races,  with  whoso  misfortunes  she  showed  an  invariable  sympathy.** 

Gort^  finally  gave  Marina  away  In  marriag:e  to  a  Spaii&h  anight, 
Don  Juan  Xamarillo.  She  liad  estates  assigned  her,  where  she 
probably  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Marina  is  represented 
as  having  met  and  recognised  her  mother  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
when  passing  through  her  native  province.  Her  mother  was  greatly 
terrified,  fearing  that  Cortes  would  severely  punish  hers  but  Marina 
embraced  her,  and  allayed  her  fears,  saying,  "that  she  was  sure 
she  knew  not  what  she  did  when  she  sold  her  to  the  traders,  and 
that  she  forgave  her."  She  is  said  to  have  given  her  mother  aU 
the  Jewels  and  ornaments  about  her  person,  and  to  have  assured  her 
of  her  happiness  since  she  had  cast  mf  the  yoke  of  heathen  boridii|^ 
and  adopted  the  Ciiristian  Mth. 
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MARINELLI,  LUCBEZIA, 

Op  Venice,  was  horn  in  1571.  Uor  talents  were  surprisingly  versatile. 
She  was  learned  in  church  history,  understood  and  practised  the 
Art  of  sculpture,  was  skilled  in  music,  and  besides  left  many  literary 
prodnetionis  lives  of  smral  saints,  a  treatise  entitled  **The  Excellence 
of  Women  and  the  Defects  of  Men an  epic  poem ;  several  epistles 
to  the  Duchess  d'Este;  and  many  other  pieces  of  poetiy^  both 
sacred  and  profane.   She  died  in  1653. 

MARKHAMf  If RS*f 

As  her  cognomen  is  placed  on  the  title-page  of  many  books, 
though  some  assert  it  is  fictitious.  This  writer  has,  however,  laboured 
with  much  success  for  the  improvement  of  the  young.  Three  gene- 
rations have  had  the  benefit  of  her  little  "Histories  of  France," 
and  of  "England,"  where  the  leading  fbets  are  produced,  divested 
of  philosophic  comments  so  dry  and  useless  to  children.  Her  other 
works  are  judiciously  prepared,  and  all  have  been  successAiL  Many 
editions  have  been  published  in  the  United  States. 

MARLBOROUGH,   SARAH,   DUCHESS  OF, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings,  a  country  gentleman  of  respect- 
able lineage  and  good  estate.  She  was  born  on  the  26th.  of  May, 
1660,  at  Holywell,  a  suburb  of  St.  Albans.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Dnchess 
of  York;  and  Sarah,  when  quire  a  child,  was  introduced  at  court, 
and  became  the  playfellow  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  several 
▼ears  younger  than  herself.  Sarah  succeeded  her  sister  as  maid  of 
hononr  to  the  Dnchess  of  Tork ;  which,  however,  did  not  inrevent 
her  having  constant  intercourse  with  the  princess,  who  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  father,  and  who  at  that  early  age  showed 
the  greatest  preference  for  her. 

In  1677,  Sarah  Jennings  married,  clandestinely,  the  handsome 
Colonel  ChuTchill,  favourite  gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Both 
parties  being  poor,  it  was  an  imprudent  match ;  but  the  Duchess 
of  York,  whom  they  made  the  confidant  of  their  attachment,  stood 
their  friend,  and  offered  her  powerful  assistance.  She  gave  lier 
attendant  a  handsome  donation,  and  appointed  her  to  a  place  of 
trust  about  her  person.  The  young  couple  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke  of  York  for  some  years,  while  he  was  a  sort  of  honourable 
exile  from  the  court;  but  when  the  establishment  of  the  Princess 
Anne  was  fbrmed,  she  being  now  mairied,  Mrs.  Churchill,  secretly 
mistrusting  the  durability  of  the  fortunes  of  her  early  benefactress, 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  requested  her  father's  permission  to  that  effect,  and 
received  his  consent.  The  early  regard  evinced  by  the  Princess 
Anne  for  Mrs.  Churchill,  soon  ripened  into  a  romantic  attachments 
she  lost  sight  of  the  difference  in  their  rank,  and  treated  her  as 
an  equal,  desiring  a  like  retuni.  When  apart,  they  corresponded 
constantly  under  the  names,  chosen  by  the  princess,  of  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs.  Freeman. 

No  two  persons  could  be  less  alike  than  the  princess  and  Sarah 
Churchill;  the  former  was  quiet,  somewhat  phlegmatic,  easy  and 
gentle,  extremely  well  bred,  fond  of  ceremony,  and  averse  to  mental 
exertion;  the  latter,  resolute,  bold,  inclined  to  violence,  prompt, 
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unwearied  and  hanghty.  Swlf^,  who  wan,  however^  her  bitter  enemy, 
dencribes  Iut  as  the  victim  of  "tliree  furies  which  reigiird  in  her 
hreast,  sordid  avMrico,  disdjiinful  pride,  and  unf?ovor!ial)le  raf^e." 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  strongest  characteristic  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  powerfhl  will.  Much  is  said  of  the  ascendency 
which  a  strong  mind  acquires  over  a  weak  one;  but  in  many 
instances  where  this  is  thought  to  be  the  case,  the  influence  arises 
from  strength  of  will,  and  not  from  mental  superiority.  In  the 
present  instance,  this  was  not  altogether  so;  for  the  Duchess  ot 
Marlborough  was  nndoabtediy  greatly  superior  to  Queen  Anne  in 
mind,  but  if  her  sense  and  discretion  had  been  properly  exercised, 
in  controllin<?  that  indomitable  will,  which  foamed  and  raged  at 
everything  which  obstructed  her  path  or  interfered  with  her  opinionn, 
her  influence  might  have  been  as  la.«ting  as  It  was  once  powerfhl. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  Cliurchill  was  created  a 
baron ;  but,  attaching  himself  to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed,  he  deserted  his  old  master  and  joined 
the  prince ;  Lady  Churchill  meanwhile  aiding  the  Princess  Anne  in 
her  flight  and  abandonment  of  the  king  her  father.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  1('92,  to  the  throne,  Churchill  was 
Tf^warded  fi>r  his  zeal  by  the  earldom  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
appoint^jiicut  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Knglish  anny  in  the  Low 
Conntry .  Afterwards,  Iklling  lnU>  disgrace  with  the  king  and  queen, 
Lo)d  and  Lady  Marlborough  were  dismif>sed  the  court.  Princess 
Anne  espoused  the  cause  of  her  favourite,  and  retired  also;  but, 
upon  the  deatii  of  Queen  Mary,  they  were  restored  to  tavour. 
The  accemdon  of  Anne  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William, 
placed  Lady  Marlborough  in  the  position  which  her  ambitious  spirit 
coveted  ;  she  knew  her  own  value  and  that  of  her  gallant  husband. 
She  knew  that  Anne  not  only  loved  but  feared  her;  that  she  would 
require  her  aid,  and  have  recourse  to  her  on  ail  occasions  of  ditfi- 
cnlty;  and  she  M%  equal  to  every  emergency.  A  perusal  of  the 
letters  of  the  queen  to  Lady  Marlborough  at  this  period,  is  sufflcient 
evidence  of  the  subjection  in  which  she  (the  queen)  was  held  by 
her  imperious  favourite;  the  humility  which  they  express  are  un- 
worthy of  her  as  a  sofvmign  and  as  a  woman.  That  Anne  was 
already  beginning  to  writhe  under  this  intolerable  yoke,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  From  the  commencement  of  her  reig-n,  a  difference 
in  politics  between  herself  and  her  favourite  was  manifested.  Lady 
Marlborough  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  whig  side,  while  the 
queen  was  always  attached  to  thetory  party;  and  disronslons  soon 
arose  as  to  the  ministers  who  were  to  surround  the  throne.  Since  the 
advancement  of  Lord  Marlborough,  his  lady  had  lost  much  of  the 
caressing  devotion  which  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  queen  ; 
and  exhibited  to  her  some  of  that  overbearing  arrogance  with 
which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  queen,  under  these  circumstances,  should  have  sought 
lor  sympathy  in  one  near  her  person  who  had  suffered  from  the 
seme  overbearing  temper.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor  relation  of  Lady 
llarlborongh's,  whom  she  had  placed  about  the  queen  as  bed-chamber 
woman,  was  the  pnident  and  carefiU  recipient  of  her  mistress's 
vexations,  and  gradually  acquired  such  influence  with  her  as  eventu- 
ally to  supersede  her  powerful  relative  as  favourite.  Much  has  been 
paid  of  the  inmratitnde  of  Mrs.  Masham  to  her  early  benefhctresa 
As  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  had  recoone  to  improper  or 
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dlsbononrable  means  to  ingr  itiate  herself  with  the  queen,  this  chai^ 

cannot  be  substantiated.  T;  e  queen's  favour  was  a  voluntary  j^fk. 
Lady  Marlborough  alienated  her  inistR'ss  by  her  own  arbitrary 
temper;  and  the  queen  only  exercised  the  privilege  which  every 

Sintfefronuui'ehoahi  possew,  of  seleotinff  her  own  friends  and  servants, 
eanwhile,  the  hrHlwHt  iuecesses  of  Lonft  Marlborough  obliged  the 
queen  to  suppress  her  estranged  feelings  towards  his  wife,  and  bound 
her  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  his  family.  In  1702,  Lord 
Mariborough  was  created  a  duke;  and  in  1705,  after  the  battle  of 
menheim,  the  royal  manors  of  Woodstocli  and  Woocioii  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  palaee  of  Blenheim  was  erected  by 
the  nation  at  an  enormous  cost. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  favour  waned  rapidly.  She  began 
to  suspect  MrsL  Hill,  and  remonstrated  angrily  \rlth  the  queen  on 
Iflie  subject,  as  if  regard  and  affection  were  ever  won  baek  by 
reproaches!  The  secret  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham, 
a  page  of  the  court,  which  the  queen  attended  privately,  finally 

Eroduced  an  open  rupture.  After  a  protracted  attempt  to  regain 
er  influence,  during  which  period  the  queen  had  to  listen  to  much 
"plain  speaking"  from  the  angry  duchess,  she  was  forced  to  resign 
her  posts  at  court,  and  with  her,  the  ditl'crent  members  of  her 
family,  who  tilled  nearly  all  the  situations  of  dignity  and  emoliunent 
about  the  queen. 

The  duchess  followed  her  husband  abroad  soon  after  her  dis- 
missal, where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
George  the  First  restored  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  once 
to  his  station  of  captain -general  of  the  land  ibrccs,  and  gave  him 
other  appointments ;  but  he  never  regained  his  former  political 
importance.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  the  mother  of  five 
children;  her  only  son  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  of  that  then 
iSttal  disease,  the  small-pox.  Her  four  daughters,  who  inherited 
their  mother's  beauty,  married  men  of  distinction,  two  of  whom 
only  survited  her.  Lady  Godolphin,  the  oldest,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlboron^'h. 

The  duchess  survived  her  husband  twenty-three  years.  Her 
great  wealth  brought  her  many  suitors,  to  one  of  whom,  the  Duke 
of  Somers<rt^  she  made  the  celebrated  reply,  "that  she  could  not 
permit  an  emperor  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had  been 
devoted  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

In  her  eighty-second  year  she  published  her  vindication  against 
aU  the  attacks  that  in  the  course  of  her  long  life  had  been  made* 
against  her.  She  also  left  voluminous  papers  to  serve  for  the 
memoirs  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  many  documents  since  used 
in  compiling  her  own  life.  Much  of  the  latter  part  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  wrangling  and  quarrelling  with  her  descendants,  with 
some  of  whom  she  was  at  open  war.  She  is  said  to  have  revenircd 
herself  upon  her  grand -daughter.  Lady  Anne  Kgerton,  by  painting 
the  face  of  her  portrait  black,  and  inscribing  beneath  it,  ''She  is 
bhuiker  within." 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  possessed 
of  singular  l)eanty,  was  of  unblemished  reputation.  She  had  many 
high  and  noble  qualities.  She  was  truthful  and  honourable,  and 
esteemed  those  qualities  In  others.  Her  attachment  to  her  husband- 
was  worthy  of  its  object,  and  of  the  love  he  bore  her.  A  touching 
aaecdoie  of  the  dniu's  uofiMling  love  for  her  is  i^n  leeonl,  aa 
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Pelated  by  herself.  "She  had  very  beautiful  hair,  and  none  of  her 
charms  were  so  highly  prized  by  the  dake  as  these  tresses.  One 
dny,  upon  his  opending  her,  she  cropped  them  short,  and  laid 
thea  in  an  ante-chamber  through  which  he  must  pass  to  her 
room.  To  her  great  disappointment,  he  passed  and  repassed  cahuly 
enough  to  provoke  a  baint,  without  appearing  conscious  of  the 
deed.  When  she  sought  her  bair,  however,  where  she  had  laid 
it,  it  had  vanished.  Nothing  more  ever  transpired  upon  the  subject 
nntil  the  duke's  death,  when  she  found  her  beautiful  rinjirlets  care- 
fhlly  laid  by  in  a  cabinet  where  he  kept  whatever  he  lield  most 

{>redotts.  At  this  part  of  tlM  story  the  duchesB  always  feU  a  cnr- 
ng."    The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  died  in  October,  1744,  at  tibe 
age  of  eigbty-fonr,  leaviag  an  enormons  fortune. 

MAKLEY,   LOUISE   FRANCOISE   DE.  MARCHIONESS 

DE  VIELBOURG, 

Was  a  French  lady  of  eminence  for  her  extensive  leamiag  and 
great  virtues.   She  lived  about  IGIo. 

MABON,  Tli£B£SA,  D  £, 

A  SISTER  of  the  celebrated  Raphael  Mengs,  was  born  at  Ausdgy 
in  Bohemia.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  excelled  in  enamel, 
miniature,  and  crayon  paintings;  and  she  retained  her  ttilcnts  in 
fiill  vigour  till  ber  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1806.  She 
mairied  the  GaYalier  Manm,  an  Italian  artist  of  merit. 

MARQUETS*    ANNE  DE, 

Was  born  of  noble  and  rich  parents,  and  was  carefully  instructed 
in  belle-k'ttres,  and  in  her  religious  duties.  She  became  a  nun  in 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Poissy,  where  she  devoted 
the  poetic  talents  for  which  she  was  dlsttnguisbed,  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Her  poems  sliow  great  but  enlightened  zeal.  Ronsard, 
and  other  celebrated  contemporary  poets,  have  spoken  very  highly 
of  her.  She  reached  au  advanced  age,  but  lost  her  sight  some 
time  before  ber  death,  which  took  place  in  1558.  She  bequeathed 
to  Sister  Marie  dc  Fortia,  a  nun  in  the  same  convent^  three  bun* 
dred  and  eighty  sonnets  of  a  religious  nature. 

MARS,  MADEMOISELLE  HTPFOLITE  BOUTET 

Was  an  eminent  French  actress,  who  was  bom  in  1778,  and  made 
ber  first  appearance  in  public  in  1793 :  so  decided  was  ber  success, 

that  she  was  soon  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Fran9als. 

Her  father,  Monvel,  who  was  an  actor  of  great  celebrity,  in  giving 
her  instructions,  had  the  good  taste  and  judgment  not  to  make 
ber  a  mere  creature  of  art  On  the  contrary,  be  taught  her  that 
much  ought  to  be  left  to  the  inspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  ought  only  to  second,  not  to  supersede  nature.  Her 
original  cast  of  parts  consisted  of  those  which  the  French  term 
tiyifttwi  parts  in  which  jouthfol  innocence  and  simplicity  are 
represented.  These  she  performed  for  many  years  with  extraordinary 
applause.  At  length  she  resolved  to  shine  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
kind  of  acting — that  of  the  higher  class  of  coquettes.  In  accom- 
plishing ibis,  she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition  from 
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Mademoiselle  Leverd,  who  was  already  in  possession  of  this  depart- 
ment; for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  exclusive  right  to  a  cer- 
tain line  of  character.  Mademoiselle  Mars  succeeded,  however,  in 
breaking  through  this  rale— a  great  triumph  toe  her;  and  in  the 
coquette  she  was  fUlIy  as  charming  and  sncceflsfiil  as  in  personating 
the  child  of  nature.  She  pleased  foreigners  as  well  as  her  own 
countrymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the  historian,  spoke  of  her  as 
being  "probably  as  perfect  an  actress  iu  comedy  as  ever  appeared 
on  any  stage.  She  has  (he  continues)  united  every  advantage  of 
countenance,  and  voice,  and  figure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.'' 
Mademoiselle  Mars  was  very  beautiful,  and  retained  her  charms 
till  a  late  period  in  life.  This  beauty  gave,  no  doubt,  additional 
power  to  her  genius,  and  assisted  her  in  establishing  her  sway  over 
the  theatrical  world.  At  Lyons  she  was  crowned  publicly  in  the 
theatre  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  a  frte  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  her  by  the  public  bodies  and  authorities  of  the  city.  Iler 
last  performance  ai  the  theatre  was  at  Paris,  in  April,  1841;  and 
she  died  In  that  ci^  in  1848,  aged  seventy  yean. 

MARSH,  ANNE,' 

Was  bom  in  Stafford  shire.  Iler  father,  James  Caldwell,  Esq., 
was  Recorder  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Linc,  and  ai&o 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  was  not  a  magls* 
trate,  because,  being  in  principle  a  dissenter,  lie  refused  to  qualify 
by  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Established  Church  of  England; 
yet  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable  aliilities. 
His  fourth  daughter  was  Anne  Caldwell,  now  Mrs.  Marsh,  wno,  in 
talents  and  character,  strikingly  resembles  her  father,  and  does 
honour  to  the  careful  education  he  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  parental  cure  and  tenderness  Mrs.  Marsh  liad  experieneed, 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  manner  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  authorship.  She  took,  as  is  well  known,  the  psendonyme 
of  "An  Old  Man;**  but  she  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
those  authoresses  who,  of  late,  have  abdicated  the  feminine  appel- 
lation, together  with  the  delicacy  and  decorum  wliieb  are  its  ap- 
propriate boast.  Her  first  production,  "Two  Old  Men's  Talcs,"  was 
published  in  1884,  and  was  followed  in  1886,  by  <*Tales  of  the 
Woods  and  Fields;"  both  works  were  simple  in  construction  and 
ati'ccting  in  their  catastrophes,  and  both  deeply  moved  the  public 
heart  to  sympathize  with  these  sad  creations  of  genius.  The  power 
of  the  vnitiBf  was  universally  acknowledged ;  though  the  influence 
of  such  works  on  morals  was  regretted  by  the  class  who  believe 
these  representations  of  volcanic  passion  arc  never  salutary.  Her 
next  work  was  "The  Triuniphs  of  Time followed,  at  short  intervals, 
by  "Mount  Sorel,"  "Emily  Wyndham,"  "2\orman  Bridge,"  and 
<*Angela,"— her  he§i  work,  on  the  whole,  and  one  of  which  any 
female  writer  might  be  proud.  "Mordaunt  Hall,"  which  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  succeeded ;  then  "The  Wilmingtons,"  and  "Lettice 
Arnold,"  a  sweet,  simple  story ;  also  "The  Second  i'art  of  the  Tre- 
visions  of  Lady  Evelyn,"  "Ravenscllffe,**  "Castle  Avon,"  "Aubrey,** 
and  **The  Heiress  of  Haughton.**  And,  moreover,  Mrs.  Marsh  has 
written  "The  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  France,** 
and  "Tales  of  the  l<'irst  Revolution,"  ti'anslated  and  altered  Axam 
the  French. 

The  author  of  the  first  of  this  series  of  imaginative  worlLS  was* 
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of  coarse,  rappoiied  to  belong  to  the  masculine  gender;  bnt  the 
tnith  was  not  long  concealed.    Mrs.  Marsh's  writings  arc  moet 

essentially  feminine;  none  but  a  woman  could  have  penned  them. 
That  gushing  spring  of  tenderness  was  never  placed  in  a  man's 
bosom ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  hare  been  dried  up  by  passion,  or 
frozen  by  mingling  with  the  selfish  current  of  out-of-door  life,  long 
before  the  age  of  book-niakinp  Iiad  arrived.  Mrs.  Marsh  has  a 
peculiar  gift  of  the  pathetic ;  for  the  most  part,  it  is  dithcult  to 
read  her  stories  without  tears.  You  may  criticise  these  stories; 
yon  may  point  oat  inoongraities,  errors  of  style  and  of  language; 
yet  they  have  a  mastery  over  your  feelinp^s ;  they  cause  emotions 
which  you  cannot  control — and  this  is  the  power  of  genius,  ay, 
genius  itself.  Her  tender  epithets  and  prodigal  use  of  "pet  names** 
may  be  censured ;  few  writers  conid  so  constantly  indulge  them* 
selves  in  this  way  without  taking  the  fatal  "step'^into  the  <*ridie- 
ulous,"  which  is  never  to  be  redeemed.  But  no  candid  reader  can 
ever  accuse  Mrs.  Marsh  of  affectation;  she  writes  spontaneously, 
and  it  is  evident  she  throws  herself  into  the  situations  she  describes, 
and  pours  out  the  overflowings  of  a  mind  of  deep  sensibility  and 
tenderness. 

Without  cramming  tlie  reader  with  "morality  in  dos'^'^,"  Mrs. 
Marsh  never  lets  an  occasion  pass  for  enforcing  truth  and  virtue; 
her  woiics  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  benevolence  Is 
evidoTitly  a  strong  principle  in  her  nature.  Her  later  productions» 
though  not  so  painfully  interesting  as  the  two  first,  show  more 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  right  discipline  of  mind ;  yet  one  fault, 
which  belongs  to  many  female  novelists,  may  be  noted — too  many 
Incidents  arc  crowded  in  each  work.  Still,  ••Angela"  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  pictures  of  disinterested,  struggling  virtue,  English 
literature  can  hoast;  and  this  work,  "Emily  Wyndham,"  and  "Mor- 
daunt  Hall"  have  obtained  the  notice  and  eulogiums  of  the  most 
eminent  French  critics. 

Mrs.  Marsh  resides  near  London ;  her  hnsband  is  a  partner  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Fauntleroy,  Graham,  Stacey,  and  Marsh ;  she  has 
had  a  large  family,  which  occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention 
•   daring  the  early  years  of  her  marriage. 

MARTHA,    SISTER,   (ANNE  BIGET,) 

Was  bom  on  the  2Gth.  of  October,  1748,  at  Tlioraise,  a  pleasant 
village  situated  on  the  Doub,  near  Besan9on.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  hard-working  eonntry  folks.  From  Infimcy  she  showed  an 
uncommonly  tender  and  kind  disposition;  always  wishing  to  aid 
those  who  were  in  any  distress;  ever  willing  to  share  her  dinner 
with  the  beggar  or  the  wayfarer.  At  the  age  to  be  placed  in  some 
service,  she  petitioned  and  obtained  the  sitaation  of  trnmUrt  sister 
in  the  convent  of  the  Visitaition.  This  monastfc  establisluncnt  had 
been  founded  by  the  Baroness  of  Chartal ;  it  was  chiefly  intended 
as  an  asylum  for  young  ladies  of  high  birth,  who  needed  a  pro- 
tecting refuge,  or  whose  piety  urged  them  to  withdraw  from  tlie 
world;  bat  as  the  delicate  education  and  habits  of  sach  ladies 
would  render  them  inadequate  to  many  rough  duties  essential  to 
every  household,  the  convent  received  poor  girls  from  the  families 
of  peasants  and  petty  artizans,  who  had  been  used  from  childhood 
to  labour  and  fatigue.  In  this  capacity  Anne  Biget  was  received. 
Upon  pnmoandDg  her  rowi,  she  took  the  name  of  Sister  Marfha» 
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a  name  ever  to  be  rcmcmberocl  among  the  benefactors  of  misery, 
'riie  Archbishop  of  Bcsan<^on  gave  her  permission  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  she  devoted  Itcrself  to  the  wretched  tenants  with  enthuHiasuin 
wlien  the  In^king  out  of  the  revolntion  filled  them  with  a  diflbreiii 
and  still  more  miserable  order  of  inhabitants.  During  the  reign  of 
terror.  Sister  Martha,  her  convent  destroyed,  her  companions  dis- 
]K«rscd,  remained  faithful  to  her  vocation.  She  still  comforted  the 
prisoners,  now  prisoners  of  war ;  she  dre.s8ed  their  wounds,  applied 
to  the  charitable  throughout  the  town,  for  the  means  of  aflbrding 
them  necessary  comforts;  they  wero  her  children,  so  active,  so 
devoted  was  her  zeal  in  their  behalf  during  a  series  of  years. 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Italians,  all  in  turn  experienced  her  tender 
cares.  When  the  French  soldiers  who  were  accostomed  to  her  care 
were  wounded,  and  away  from  home,  they  would  exclaim,  "Oh  I 
where  is  Sister  Martha?  If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.' 
When  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  Paris,  they  sent  for  Sistci 
Martha,  and  bestowed  valuable  gifts  upon  her.  Medals  were  sent 
her,  at  diflbrent  times,  IVom  the  Emperor  of  Rossia  and  fVora  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Nor  was  her  benevolence  confined  to  tlie 
soldiers  alone ;  the  poor,  the  suffering  of  every  description,  resorted 
to  Sister  Martha,  and  never  in  vain.  In  181G  she  visited  Paris, 
to  obtain  sncconrs  for  her  poor  coantiymen  snfRsring  from  a  scanty 
harvest,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food.  She  was  very  graciously 
received  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  the  giddy  butterflies  of  the 
court  vied  with  each  other  in  attentions  and  caresses  to  the  \)oor 
nun.  Sister  Martha  finished  a  life  employed  in  good  worlkS  in 
1824»  at  the  age  of  aeventy-six. 

]M  A  R  T  T  A  , 

SuRNAMED  Proba,  or  the  Just,  was,  according  to  Hollinshed, 
**the  widow  of  Gutiline,  King  of  the  Britons,  and  was  left  protectress 
of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Perceiving  much  in 
the  conduct  of  her  subjects  which  needed  reformation,  she  devised 
sundry  wholesome  laws,  which  the  Britons,  after  her  death,  named 
.  the  Martian  statutes.  Alfred  caused  the  laws  of  this  excellently- 
learned  princess,  whom  all  commended  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  be  established  in  the  realm."  These  laws,  embrac- 
ing trial  by  juiy  and  the  just  descent  of  property,  were  aftcrn  ards 
collated  and  further  improved  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Thus  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  remarkable  code  of  laws, 
called  the  common  law  of  Xngland*  nsnally  attributed  to  AlA«d« 
were  by  him  derived  from  the  lawB  first  established  by  a  British 
queen,  a  woman. 

MARTIN,  ELIZABETH  AND  GRACE, 

Thb  wives  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Abram  Martin,  of  South 
GaroIiaa«  who  were  engaged  in  active  service  in  their  couHtry*^ 
cause  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  distinguished  themselvea 

by  a  daring  exploit.  Being  left  at  home  alone  with  their  mother- 
in-law,  Elizabeth.  Martin,  during  their  husbands'  absence,  and 
hearing  that  two  British  officers,  with  important  despatches,  were 
to  pass  that  night  along  the  road  near  their  dwelling,  toe  two  young 
woitien  disguised  themselves  in  their  husbands'  apparel,  and  taking 
tire-arms,  concealed  themselves  by  the  road»  till  the  courier  a|]|»eared 
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with  hlf  attendant  guards,  when  springing  from  the  bushes,  they 
dcoMiKied  the  despatches.  Taken  hj  surprise,  tlie  men  yielded, 
gave  up  the  papers,  and  were  put  on  their  pan^  The  despatches 
were  immediately  sent  to  General  Greene. 

MARTIN,  MRS.  BELL, 

Was  daughter  of  Mr.  Martin,  a  rich  oommoner.  She  inherited 
a  xcvy  latge  htnded  proper^,  several  estates  of  which  were  in 

Ireland. 

Miss  Martin  married  her  cousin,  whose  name  was  Bell;  he  took 
her  fhmily  name  by  act  of  parliament.  Mrs.  Bell  Martin  was  an 

authoress  of  some  repute.  She  wrote  "Julia  Howard,''  a  novel  ot 
considerable  merit,  and  also  several  works  in  the  French  language. 

But  she  was  more  eminent  for  her  virtues  than  her  genius. 
During  the  troublous  times  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Mrs.  Bell 
Martin  attempted,  in  the  spirit  of  true  humanity,  to  prevent  the 
poor  ])oople  on  her  estates  from  snfTering  the  horrible  privations 
eiidinTd  by  the  labourers  in  pencral.  Her  tenants  amounted  to 
as  m^ny  us  twenty  thousand,  and  her  lands  to  over  two  hundred 
thousand  acres.  She  caused  important  improvements  to  he  made^ 
in  order  to  give  work  and  wages  to  the  people,  till  her  own  means 
became  straitened.  Then,  obliged  to  retrench  her  expenditures, 
she  left  her  own  country  to  travel  in  America  and  learu  the 
manner  of  living  in  a  republic  where  all  are  said  to  he  in  comfort. 
She  was  taken  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  died  ten  dijys  after  reaching 
New  Torlc,  near  the  dose  of  1850 

MARTIN,  SARAH, 

Who  has  won  for  herself  the  fame  most  desirable  for  a  woman, 
that  of  Christian  benevolence,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  her  sex, 
was  horn  in  1791.  Her  Ikther  was  a  poor  mechanic  in  Gaister,  a 
vlUife  three  miles  from  Yarmouth.  Sarah  was  the  only  child  of 
her  parents,  who  both  died  when  she  was  very  young;  she  had 
then  to  depend  on  her  grandmother,  a  poor  old  widow,  whose  name 
was  Bonnett,  and  who  deserves  to  have  it  recorded  for  the  kind 
care  she  took  of  her  granddaughter. 

Sarah  Martinis  education  was  merely  such  as  the  village  school 
afforded.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  passed  a  year  in  learning 
the  business  of  dress- making,  and  then  gained  her  livelihood  by 
going  out  and  working  at  her  trade  hy  the  day,  among  the  jfomlUes 
of  the  village.  In  the  town  of  Tarmonth  was  the  county  prison, 
where  criminals  were  confined;  their  condition  is  thus  set  forth  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Keview,"  for  1847,  from  which  we  gather  our 
sketch 

**Thehr  time  waa  given  to  gaming,  swearing,  playing,  fighting,  and 
bad  langna^t  Wid  their  visitors  were  admitted  from  without  with 
little  restrictions.  There  was  no  divine  worship  in  the  jail  on  Sun- 
days, nor  any  respect  paid  to  that  holy  day.  There  were  under- 
giound  colls,  (these  continued  even  down  to  1886,)  quite  dark, 
and  deficioDt  in  proper  ventilation.  The  prisoners  descrihe  their 
heat  in  summer  as  almost  suffocating,  but  they  prefer  them  for 
their  warmth  in  winter;  their  situation  is  such  as  to  defy  inspection, 
aud  they  are  aitogeUier  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  any  hniDMi 
heing." 
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No  person  in  Yarmouth  took  thought  for  these  poor,  miserable 
prisoners ;  BO  hmmui  eye  looked  with  pity  on  tbev  droadful  con* 
ditlon ;  and  had  their  refonnatlon  been  proposed,  it  woold,  no  doubt 

have  been  scouted  as  an  impossibility. 

In  August,  IHi'j,  a  woin;iu  was  coininitted  to  the  jail  for  a  most 
unnatural  crime.  She  was  a  mother  who  had  "forgotten  her  suck- 
ing child.**  She  bad  not  ''had  ooinpasidon  upon  the  son .  of  her 
womb/'  but  had  cruelly  beaten  and  ill-used  it.  The  consideration 
of  her  oftence  was  calculated  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  a 
female  mind;  and  there  was  one  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tannouth  who  was  deeply  moved  hy  It  Sarah  Martin  was  a  iittle 
woman  of  gentle,  quiet  manners,  possessing  no  beauty  of  person, 
nor,  as  it  seemed,  any  peculiar  endowment  of  mind.  She  was  then 
just  eight-and- twenty  years  of  age,  and  had,  fur  thirteen  years 
past,  earned  her  livelihood  by  guiug  out  to  the  houses  of  various 
flunilies  in  the  town  as  a  day-labourer  In  her  business  of  dress- 
making. Her  residence  was  at  Caister,  a  village  three  miles  from 
Yarmouth,  where  she  lived  with  an  aged  grandmother,  and  whence 
she  walked  to  Yarmouth  and  back  again  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  daily  toil.  This  poor  girl  had  long  mourned  over  the  condition 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Jail.  Even  as  long  back  as  in  1810,  "whilst 
frequently  i)assing  the  jail,"  she  says,  "I  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  prisoners  to  read  the  scriptures  to  them; 
for  I  thought  much  of  their  condition,  and  of  their  sin  before 
God ;  how  they  were  shut  out  firom  society,  whose  rights  they  had 
violated,  and  how  destitute  they  were  of  the  scriptural  instruction 
which  alone  could  meet  their  unhappy  circumstances."  The  case 
of  the  unnatural  mother  stimulated  her  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
**I  did  not,"  she  says,  ''make  known  my  purpose  of  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Jail  until  the  object  was  attained,  even  to  my 
beloved  grandmother;  so  sensitive  was  my  fear  lest  any  obstacle 
should  thereby  arise  in  my  way,  and  the  project  seem  a  visionaiy 
one.  God  led  me,  and  I  consulted  none  but  Him."  She  ascer- 
tained the  culprit's  name,  and  went  to  the  Jail  She  passed  into 
the  dark  porch  which  overhung  the  entrance,  fit  emblem  of  the 
state  of  things  within ;  and  no  doubt  with  bounding  heart,  and  in 
a  timid  modest  tone  of  application,  uttered  with  that  clear  and 
gentle  voice,  the  sweet  tones  of  which  are  yet  well  remembei-ed, 
solicited  permission  to  see  the  cruel  parent  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty— there  is  always  "a  lion  in  the  way"  of  doing  good — and  she 
was  not  at  first  permitted  to  enter.  To  a  wavering  mind,  such  a 
check  would  have  appeared  of  evil  omen ;  but  Sarah  Martin  was 
too  well  assured  of  her  own  purposes  and  powers  to  hesitate. 
Upon  a  second  application  she  was  admitted. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  in  the  jail  is  told  by  herself  with 
admirable  simplicity.  The  unnatural  mother  stood  before  her.  She 
**was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.*'  "\\  hen  I  told  her," 
says  Sarah  Martin,  **the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt,  her  need  of 
God's  mercy,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  thanked  me!" 

Her  reception  at  once  proved  tlie  necessity  for  such  a  missionary, 
and  her  own  personal  htuess  for  the  task ;  and  her  visit  was  repeated 
agahs  and  again,  durfaig  such  short  intervala  of  leisure  as  she  could 
spare  from  her  daily  labours.  At  flist  she  contented  herself  wiih 
merely  reading  to  the  prisoners;  but  familiarity  with  their  wants 
and  with  her  own  powers  soon  enUu^ed  the  sphere  of  her  tuition. 
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and  she  began  to  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing.   ThJs  ex  - 

ten^^ion  of  her  hiboiir  interfered  >vith  her  orilinary  occupations 
It  l)ecame  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  lier  tinie,  and  conse- 
quently of  her  means,  to  thcbc  new  duties  She  did  not  hesitate. 
(*I  thought  it  riglit»*'  she  mjn,  •no  give  up  a  day  in  tlie  week  flroro 
dress-making,  to  serve  tlic  prisoners.  This  regularly  given,  with 
many  an  additional  one,  was  not  felt  as  a  pecuniary  losjs,  but  was 
ever  followed  with  abundant  satibfaction,  for  the  blessing  of  God 
was  upon  me." 

In  the  year  1826,  Sarah  Martin's  grandmother  died,  and  she 
came  into  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
derived  from  the  investment  of  "between  two  and  three  liundnd 
pounds."  She  then  removed  from  Caister  to  Yarmouth,  where 
she  occupied  two  rooms  in  a  house  situated  in  a  row  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  town ;  and,  from  that  time,  derotcd  herself  with 
increased  energy  to  her  pliilantliropic  labours.  A  benevolent  lady, 
resident  in  Yarmouth,  had  for  some  years,  with  a  view  to  securing 
her  a  little  rest  ibr  her  health's  sake,  given  her  one  day  in  a 
week,  by  compensating  her  for  that  day  in  the  same  way  as  it 
she  had  been  engaged  in  dress-making.  With  that  assistance,  and 
with  a  few  quarterly  subscriptions,  'chiefly  two-and-sixpence  each, 
for  l)iblcs,  testaments,  tracts,  and  other  books  for  distribution,"  she 
went  on  devotiTig  every  available  moment  of  her  life  to  her  great 
purpose.  But  dress- making,  like  other  professions,  is  a  jealous 
mistress ;  customers  ftdl  off,  and,  eventually,  almost  entirely  disap- 

Seared.  A  question  of  anxious  moment  now  presented  itself,  the 
eterminatlon  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  me- 
morable incidents  of  her  life.  Was  she  to  pursue  her  benevolent 
labours,  even  although  they  led  to  utter  poverty  ?  Her  little 
income  was  not  more  than  enough  to  pay  her  lodging,  and  the 
expenses  consequeDt  upon  the  exercise  of  her  charitable  functions : 
and  was  actual  destitution  of  ordinary  necessaries  to  be  submitted 
to?  She  never  doubted;  but  her  reasoning  upon  the  subject 
presents  so  clear  un  illustration  of  the  exalted  character  of  her 
thoughts  and  purposes,  and  exhibits  so  eminent  an  example  ot 
Christian  dcYotedness  and  heroism,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  lier  memory  not  to  quote  it  in  her  own  words: — 

*'In  the  full  occupation  of  dress-making,  I  had  care  with  it,  and 
anxiety  for  the  future;  but  as  that  disappeared,  care  fled  also. 
God,  who  had  called  me  into  the  vineyard,  had  said,  'Whatsoever 
is  right  I  ^vill  give  yon.*  I  had  learned  lifom  the  Scriptures  ot 
truth  that  I  should  be  supported ;  God  was  my  master,  atid  would 
not  forsake  His  servant ;  He  was  my  father,  and  could  not  forget 
His  child.  I  knew  also  that  it  sometimes  seemed  good  in  His 
sight  to  try  the  (kith  and  patience  of  His  servants,  by  bestowing 
upon  them  limited  means  of  support;  as  in  the  case  of  Naomi  and 
Ruth ;  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  and  Elijah ;  and  my  mind,  in 
tlie  contemplation  of  such  trials,  seemed  exalted  by  more  than 
human  energy;  for  I  had  counted  the  cost;  and  my  mind  was 
made  up.  If,  whilst  Imparting  truth  to  others,  I  became  exposed 
to  temporal  want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to  an  individual, 
would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  following  the  Lord,  iu  thus 
administering  to  others." 

Her  next  object  was  to  secure  the  observance  of  Sunday;  and, 
after  long  lugbg  and  reoommendatlony  she  prevailed  npoii  the 
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prisonen  '*to  fonn  a  Sonday  service,  by  one  reading  to  tlie  rest;.^...... 

biit  awarei'*  she  continues,  **of  the  instability  of  a  practice  in  itielt 

good,  without  any  corresponding  principle  of  preservation,  and 
thinking  that  my  presence  might  exert  a  beueticial  tendeucy,  1 
*oined  their  Sunday  morning  worship  as  a  regular  hearer.*' 

After  three  years'  perseverance  in  this  **happy  and  quiet  course,** 
8he  made  her  next  advance,  which  was  to  introduce  employment, 
first  for  the  women  prisoners,  and  aftenvards  for  the  men.  In 
1823,  *'one  gentleman,"  she  says,  "presented  me  with  ten  shillings, 
and  another.  In  the  same  week,  with  a  pound,  for  prison  charl&. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  expend  it  in 
material  for  baby- clothes ;  and  having  borrowed  pattern?,  cut  out 
the  articles,  fixed  prices  of  payment  for  making  them,  and  aseer- 
tained  the  cost  of  a  set,  that  thev  might  be  disposed  of  at  a 
certain  price,  the  plan  was  carried  Into  eHlct.  The  prisoners  also 

made  shirts,  coats,  &c  By  means  of  this  plan,  many  young 

women  who  were  not  able  to  sew,  learned  this  art,  and,  in  satis- 
factory instances,  had  a  little  money  to  take  at  the  end  of  the 

term  of  imprisonment  The  f^nd  of  £1  10s.  for  this  purpose, 

as  a  foundation  and  perpetual  stodt,  (for  whilst  desiring  its  pre- 
servation, I  did  not  require  its  increase,)  soon  rose  to  seven  guineas, 
and  since  its  establishment,  above  £40b  worth  of  various  articles 
have  been  sold  for  charity." 

The  men  were  thus  employed : — 

*'Thcy  made  straw  hats,  and,  at  a  later  period,  bone  spoons  and 
seals;  others  made  mens'  and  boys'  caps,  cut  in  eight  quarters — 
the  material,  old  cloth  or  moreen,  or  whatever  my  friends  could 
look  up  to  give  me  for  them.  In  some  instances,  young  men,  and 
more  frequently  boys,  have  learned  to  sew  grey  cotton  sliirts,  or 
even  patch-work,  with  a  view  of  shutting  out  idleness  and  making 
themselves  useful.  On  one  occasion  I  showed  to  the  prisoners  an 
etching  of  the  chess- player,  by  Betssch,  which  two  men,  one  a 
shoemaker  and  the  otlier  a  bricklayer,  d^red  much  to  copy ;  tiiey 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  being  furnished  with  pencil,  pen,  and 
paper,  &c.,  they  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  chess-player 
presented  a  pointed  and  striking  lesson,  which  could  well  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  gaming,  and  wa«,  on  this  account,  suitable 
to  my  pupils,  who  had  generally  descended  from  the  love  of  marbles 
and  pitch-halfpenny  in  children,  to  cards,  dice,  &c.,  i!i  men.  The 
business  of  copying  it  had  the  advantage  of  requiring  all  thought 
and  attention  at  the  time.  The  attention  of  other  prisoners  was 
attracted  to  it,  and  for  a  year  or  two  afkerwards  many  continued 

to  copy  it." 

After  another  interval  she  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  fund 
which  she  applied  to  the  fornlshing  of  work  for  prisoners  upon 
their  dlschaiige ;  "affording  me,**  she  adds,  ''the  advantage  of  ob- 
serving their  conduct  at  the  same  time.*' 

She  liad  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years — during  which  her 
mind  had  gradually  expanded  to  the  requirements  of  the  subjeet 
hefore  her— provide  I  for  all  the  most  important  objects  of  prison 
discipline;  moral  and  intellectual  tuition,  occupation  during  im- 
pris(uniient,  and  employment  afier  diseliargo.  Whilst  great  and 
good  men,  unknown  to  her,  were  inquiring  and  disputing  as  to 
the  wav  and  the  order  in  which  those  veiy  results  were  to  be 
attained— inqidries  and  disputes  which  have  not  yet  come  to  ac 
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end — here  was  a  poor  woman  who  was  actually  herself  personally 
accomplishing  them  oill  It  matters  not  whctiier  all  her  measures 
were  the  very  wisest  that  could  have  heen  imagined.  She  had 
to  contend  with  many  difficulties  that  arc  now  unknown  {  firiMV 
(liscipline  was  then  in  its  infancy;  everything  she  did  was  con- 
ceived in  the  best  spirit,  and,  considering^  the  time,  and  the  meaoj 
at  her  command,  could  scarcely  have  been  improved. 

Tlie  fhll  extent  to  which  she  was  personally  engaged  in  carrying 
out  these  objects,  has  yet  to  be  explained.  The  Sunday  service 
in  the  jail  was  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  her  recommcnrlation, 
and  slie  joined  the  prisoners,  as  a  feilow- worshipper,  on  Sunday 
morning.  Their  evening  service,  which  was  to  be  read  in  h«r 
alMsence,  was  soon  abandoned ;  but,  finding  that  to  be  the  eaM» 
she  attended  on  that  part  of  the  day  also,  and  the  service  was 
then  resumed.  "After  several  changes  of  readers,  the  office,"  she 
says,  "devolved  on  me.  That  happy  privilege  thus  graciously 
opened  to  me,  and  embraced  flrom  necessity,  and  in  much  Cmt, 
was  acceptable  to  the  prisoners,  for  God  made  it  so:  and  also  an 
unspeakable  advantage  and  comfort  to  myself."  These  modest 
sentences  convey  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  nature  of  these 
aingidar  services.  Fortunately,  in  a  report  of  Captain  Williami, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  ,we  have  a  far  more  adeqoaia 
account  of  the  matter.    It  stands  thus: — 

♦'Sunday,  November  29,  ltt35. — Attended  divine  service  in  the 
morning  at  the  prison.  The  male  prisoners  onlv  were  assembled  j 
a  female,  resident  in  the  town,  officiated ;  her  voice  was  ezceedlnglj 
melodious,  her  delivery  emphatic,  and  her  enunciation  extremely 
distinct.  The  service  was  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England; 
two  psalms  were  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely 
welW-mueh  better  than  T  have  ftequently  heard  in  onr  best-ap* 
pointed  churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composition, 
was  read  by  her ;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involving  no 
doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  hearers.  During  the 
performance  of  the  service,  the  prisoners  paid  the  proftnmdesl 
attention,  and  the  most  marked  respect;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge,  r.ppcarcd  to  take  a  devout  interest.  Evening  servlct 
was  read  by  her  afterwards  to  the  female  prisoners.** 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  busiest  period  of  Sarah  Martin's 
Her  system*  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  superintendence  over 
the  prisoners,  was  now  complete.  For  six  or  seven  hours  daily  . 
she  took  her  station  amongst  them;  converting?  that  which,  without 
her,  would  have  been,  at  best,  a  scene  of  dissolute  idleness,  into 
a  hive  of  industry  and  order.  We  have  already  explained  tha 
nature  of  the  employment  which  she  provided  for  them;  the  man- 
ner of  their  instruction  is  described  as  follows: — "Any  one  who 
could  not  read,  I  encouraged  to  learn,  whilst  others  in  my  absence 
assisted  them.  They  were  taught  to  write  also ;  whilst '  such  as 
could  write  already,  copied  extracts  from  books  lent  to  them. 
Prisoners,  who  were  able  to  read  committed  verses  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  memory  every  day,  accord ini;  to  their  abiUty  or  incli- 
nation. I,  a8  an  example,  also  committed  a  few  verses  to  memory 
to  repeat  to  them  every  day;  and  the  effiact  was  remarlmble} 
always  silencing  excuse  when  the  pride  of  some  prisoners  would 
have  prevented  their  doing  it.  Many  said  at  first,  'It  would  be 
of  no  ofie;'  and  my  reply  was,  *1(  is  of  use  to  me,  and  why 
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should  It  not  be  BO  to  yon?  Too  hsTO  not  tried  it,  bnt  I  liave.* 
TncU  and  children's  hooks,  and  large  books,  Ibar  or  five  in 

number,  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  were  cxchr\ngc<l  in  every 
room  daily,  whilst  any  who  could  read  more  were  supplied  with 
larger  books.'* 

There  does  not  appear  to  oaTe  been  any  ntstance  of  a  pnsoner 

long  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  this  mode  of  instruction.  Men 
entered  the  prison  saucy,  sliallow,  sclf-conccited,  full  of  cavils  and 
objections,  which  Sarah  Martin  wa^  singularly  clever  in  meeting; 
•bnt  in  a  ftw  da3r8  the  most  stubborn,  and  those  wbo  had  refused 
the  most  peremptorily,  either  to  be  employed  or  to  be  instructed, 
would  bog  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  the  general  course. 
Once  within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  the  efl'ect  was  curious. 
Men  old  in  years,  as  well  as  in  crime,  might  be  seen  striving  fur 
tlie  first  time  in  tiieir  lives  to  hold  a  pen,  or  bending  boary  heads 
over  primers  and  spelling-books,  or  studying  to  commit  to  memory 
some  precept  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Young  rascals,  as 
impudent  as  they  were  ignorant,  bcgiiming  with  one  verse,  went 
on  to  long  passages;  and  even  the  dullest  were  enabled  by  per- 
severance to  furnish  their  minds  and  memories  with  "from  two  to 
five  verses  every  day."  All  these  operations,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  were  carried  on  under  uo  authority  save  what  was  derived 
from  the  teacher's  innate  force  of  eharactw*  Aware  of  that  cir- 
cumstanee,  and  that  any  rebellion  would  be  Aual  to  her  usefulnesiv 
she  so  contrived  every  exercise  of  her  power  as  to  "make  a  favour 
of  it,"  knowing  well  that  "to  depart  from  this  course,  would  only 
be  followed  by  the  prisoners  doing  less,  and  not  doing  it  well." 
The  ascendancy  she  thns  acquired  was  very  singular.  A  general 
persuasion  of  the  sincerity  with  which  "she  watched,  and  wept,  and 
prayed,  and  felt  fur  all,"  rendered  her  the  general  depository  ot 
the  little  coutidenccs  the  tales  of  weakness,  treachery,  and  sorrow, 
in  which  she  stood  I  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  fan  the  rising 
desire  for  emancipation,  to  succour  the  tempted,  to  enoonnige  the 
timid,  and  put  the  erring  in  the  way. 

After  the  close  of  her  labours  at  the  jail,  she  procecaed.  ai  one 
time  of  her  life.,  to  a  large  school  which  she  superintended  at  the 
workhouse;  and  afterwards,  when  that  school  was  turned  over  to 
proper  teachers,  she  devoted  two  nights  in  the  week  to  a  school  for 
factory  girls,  which  was  held  in  the  capacious  chancel  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  There,  or  elsewhere,  she  was  everything.  Other 
teacbers  would  send  their  classes  to  stand  by  and  listen,  wliilst 
Sarah  Martin,  in  her  striking  and  efibctive  way,  imparted  instructioa 
to  the  forty  or  fifty  young  women  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  more  especially  her  pupils.  Every  countenance  was  upon  her; 
and,  as  the  questions  went  round,  she  would  explain  them  by  a 
piece  of  poetrr,  or  an  anecdote,  which  she  had  always  ready  at 
command,  and,  more  especially,  by  Scripture  illustration.  The 
Bible  was,  indeed,  the  great  fountain  of  her  knowledge  and  her 
power.  Foe  many  years  she  read  it  through  four  times  every 
year,  andf  had  formed  a  most  exact  reforence  book  to  its  contents. 
Her  intimate  familiarity  with  its  striking  imagery  and  lofty  diction, 
impressed  a  inx'tical  character  upon  her  own  style,  and  tilled  her 
mind  with  exalted  thoughts.  After  her  class  duties  were  ovei, 
tlMne  remained  to  be  performed  many  offices  of  kindness,  wliich 
with  her  were  consequent  upon  the  relation  of  teach(;r  and  popU} 
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(here  was  personal  ooannniiication  witli  this  scholar  and  with  that; 

some  inquiry  here,  some  tale  to  listen  to  there ;  for  she  was  never 
a  mere  schoolmistress,  but  always  the  friend  and  coonsellor,  as 
well  as  the  instructor. 

The  evenings  on  which  there  was  no  tnitton  were  devoted  by 
her  to  visiting  the  siclc,  either  in  the  workhonse  or  through  the 
town  generally;  and  occasionnlly  an  eveninp  was  passed  with  ?onte 
of  those  worthy  people  in  Yarmoiith  by  whom  her  labMirs  wwa 
regarded  with  interest.  licr  apjK^araiice  in  any  of  their  Ijuutes 
was  the  signal  for  a  bmty  evening.  Her  benevolent  smile,  and 
quick,  active  manner,  communicated  her  own  cheerfulness  and 
energy  to  every  one  around  her.  She  never  failed  to  bring  work 
with  her,  and,  if  young  people  were  present,  was  sure  to  employ 
fhem  alL  Something  was  to  be  made  ready  fbr  the  occupation 
of  the  prisoners,  or  for  their  instruction;  patterns  or  copies  were 
to  be  prepared,  or  old  mateiials  to  be  adjusted  to  some  new  uf^e, 
in  which  last  employment  her  ingenuity  was  pre-eminent.  Odd 
pieces  of  woollen  or  cotton,  scraps  of  paper,  mere  litters, 
things  which  other  people  threw  away,  it  mattered  not  what,  she 
always  begged  that  such  things  might  he  kept  for  her,  and  was 
sure  to  turn  them  to  some  account.  If,  on  such  occasions,  whilst 
everybody  else  was  occupied,  some  one  would  read  aloud,  Sarah 
Maitln's  satislkction  was  complete ;  and  at  intervals,  if  there  were 
no  strangers  present,  or  if  such  communications  were  desired,  she 
would  dilate  upon  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  her  guilty  flock, 
and  her  own  hopes  and  disappointments  iu  connectiou  with  them, 
In  the  language  of  simple,  animated  truth. 

Her  day  was  closed  by  no  **retum  tf>  a  cheerfhl  flreride  prepared 
by  the  cares  of  another,"  but  to  her  solitary  apartments,  which 
«;he  had  left  locked  up  during  her  absenet,  and  where  "most  ol 
the  domestic  offices  of  life  were  performed  by  her  own  hands." 
There  she  kept  a  copious  record  of  her  proceedhigs  in  reference  to 
the  prisoners ;  notes  of  their  circumstances  and  conduct  during  such 
time  as  they  were  under  her  observation,  which  generally  extended 
long  beyond  the  period  of  their  imprisonment;  with  most  exact 
accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  little  subscriptions  before  men- 
tioned, and  also  of  a  small  annual  payment  fVom  the  British  Ladles* 
Swiety,  established  by  Mrs.  Fry,  and  of  all  other  money  coniniiiied 
to  her  in  aid  of  any  branch  of  her  charitable  labours.  Thoe  books 
of  record  and  account  have  been  very  properly  preserved,  and 
have  been  presented  to  a  public  Ulmury  in  Yarmouth. 

In  scenes  like  these  Sarah  Martin  passed  her  time,  never  appearing 
to  think  of  herself;  indeed  her  own  scanty  fare  was  liardly  better 
than  that  of  the  poorest  prisoner.  Yet  her  soul  was  triumphant, 
and  the  joy  of  her  heart  found  expression  in  sacred  songs.  Nothing 
oould  restrain  the  energy  of  her  mind.  In  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely 
chamber,  "apart  from  all  that  could  disturb,  and  in  a  uTiivcr^e  oi 
calm  repose,  and  peace,  and  love,'*  when  6peakii>g  of  herself  and 
her  condition,  she  remarked  in  words  of  singular  beauty, 

 "i  seem  to  lie 

So  near  the  heavenly  portals  bright, 
I  catch  the  strenminf?  rays  that  fly 
From  eternity's  own  light." 

Thas  die  cheered,  her  soUtaiy  room  with  strains  of  Christian  pnuie 
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and  grntitiide,  and  entered  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
with  hymns  of  victory  and  triumph.  She  died  on  the  i5th«  ot 
October,  1843,  aprcd  ftfty-two  years. 

Sarah  Mardn  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  heroines  the 
nhietecnth  century  has  produce*!.  The  two  pR'dominant  qualities 
of  her  soul  were  love,  or  "the  cliarity  which  hopeth  all  thinjrs,*' 
and  moral  courage;  both  eminently  feminino  endowments.  She 

rfbrmed  her  wonderAil  works  with  troe  wmnanlj  discretion.  8he 
therefore*  an  example  of  excellence  of  whom  her  sex  shonld 
be — more  than  proud — they  ^h()uld  be  thankful  for  this  light  ot 
moral  loveliness  enshrined  in  a  female  form.  "Her  gentle  dispositon,'* 
says  one  of  her  biographers,  "never  irritated  by  disappointment, 
nor  her  charity  straitened  by  ingratitude,  present  a  combination 
of  qualities  which  imagination  sometimes  portrays  as  the  ideal  of 
what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  but  which  are  rarely  found  embodied 
with  humanity.  She  was  no  titular  Sister  of  Charity,  but  was 
silenthr  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  one,  by  the  many  onteasl 
and  destitute  persons  who  received  encouragement  tmn.  her  lips^ 
and  relief  from  her  bands,  and  by  the  few  who  were  witnesses 
of  her  good  works. 

MARTINEAU,  HARRIET, 

Was  bom  in  18ii2;  she  wjis  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Uct  father  was  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
Norwich,  in  which  place  bis  fiunily,  originally  of  French  origin, 
had  recided  since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  KADtes.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  has  herself  ascribed  her  taste  for  literary  pui-suits  to  the 
delicacy  of  her  health  in  childhood,  and  to  her  deafness,  which, 
without  being  complete,  has  obliged  ber  to  seek  occupations  and 
pleasures  wUbin  herself;  and  also  to  the  affection  which  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  When  her 
ikmily  became  unfortunate  in  worldly  affairs,  she  was  able,  by  her 
writings,  to  relieve  them  entirely  from  the  burden  of  her  support, 
and  she  has  since  realized  *^n  elegant  sufficiency"  ftom  the  same 
source. 

Her  first  work,  "Devotional  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Young 
Persons,'*  was  publii>hed  in  1823.  The  following  year,  appeared 
•H}hristmas  Day and  In  1825,  **Th6  FHends,"  being  m  sequel  to 
the  last  named.  In  182G,  slu'  wrote  "Principle  and  Practice,"  a 
talc,  "The  Rioters,"  and  "Original  Hymns."  In  1827,  "Mary  Camp- 
hell"  and  "The  Turnout"  were  published  ;  and  in  itt29,  "Sequel  to 
Principle  and  TracLice,"  "Tracts  for  Houlston,"  and  "My  8ervaut 
Rachel."  In  1830,  appeared  her  best  work,  because  evincing  more 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  faith  i)i  religion  than  any  other  she  has 
written, — this  was  "Traditions  of  Palestine;"  also  a  i)rize  essay, 
**TJic  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Church,"  and  "Five  Years 
of  Youth."  In  the  following  year,  1881,  she  obtained  priaes  for 
two  essays,  ^he  Faith,  as  unfolded  by  Many  Firophets,'*  and  **Pro- 
vidcncc,  as  manifest  throufrli  Israel." 

Miss  Martineau  seems  here  to  have  reached  her  culminating  point 
in  religious  sentiment;  her  faith  never  rose  above  sentiment,  except 
in  the  **Traditions  of  Palestine,"  which  has  passages  of,  seemingly, 
true  and  holv  fervour  of  spirit.  In  18J2.  she  commenced  her  scries 
of  tales,  as  "lliustraUons  of  Political  is^conoo^yf"  "Iliustratious  ol 
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Taxation,"  of  "Poor  Laws,"  &c.  Miss  Martineau  was  indnccd  to 
prepare  these  boolvs,  from  reading  Mrs.  Murcct's  ♦'Con versut  ions  on 
Political  Economy,"  and  thinking  iliat  illustrations  through  stories, 
theory  put  In  action,  would  be  most  eflbctire  in  prodneiiig  reforms. 
The  books  were  very-  popular  when  they  appeared;  but  we  doubt 
if  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  productive  of  any  beneficial 
improvement.  The  talcs  were  read  for  amusement;  the  political 
notions  were  forgotten,  probably,  htHan  the  incidents  of  the  stoiy 
bad  been  effaced  by  some  newer  woric  of  Action. 

In  1835,  she  visited  the  United  States,  where  she  had  many  friends, 
warm  adniirers  of  her  talents,  and  of  the  philanthropy  with  which 
her  writings  were  imbued.  She  was  welcomed  as  a  eister;  and 
throughout  her  "Tour  in  America,"  the  i^indest  hospitality  of  the 
American  people  was  lavished  on  her.  She  publisljcd  the  result  ot 
her  observations  and  reflections,  in  1837,  in  two  works,  entitled 
••Society  in  America"  and  **Retrospcct  of  Western  Travel"  She 
brought  to  these  investigations  some  excellent  qualities  and  much 
benevolent  feeling.  She  was  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  hopeful;  her 
l)(X)ks,  though  marred  by  many  mistakes,  some  misrepresentations, 
were  yet  more  candid  in  tone  and  true  in  spirit,  than  any  preceding 
works  of  British  traYcUcrs  in  America  had  been.  The  style  is  spirited, 
graphic,  and  fteqnentlj  eloquent  Miss  Martineau  is  remaricable 
for  her  power  of  portraying  what  she  sees ;  she  revels  in  the  beauties 
of  landscape,  and  nas  a  wonderful  command  of  language.  Her 
writings  arc  usually  entertaining,  even  to  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  her  in  theory  and  sentiment. 

Miss  Martineau'u  first  regular  novel  appeared  in  1839,  and  was  enti- 
tled"Deerbrook."  Chambers  says  of  it,  that  "t!u)np:h  improbable  in 
many  of  its  incidents,  this  work  abounds  in  eloquent  and  striking 

gassuges.  The  democratic  opinions  of  the  authoress  (lor  in  all  but 
er  anti-Malthusian  doctrines.  Miss  Martineau  Is  a  sort  of  female 
Godwin)  arc  strikingly  brought  forward,  and  the  characters  are 
well  drawn.  •Decrbrook'  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life.  The 
next  effort  of  Miss  Martineau  wiis  in  the  historical  romance.  *The 
Hour  and  the  Man/  1840,  is  a  novel  or  romance,  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  brave  Touissant  L*Ouverture,  and  with  this  man  as 
hero.  Miss  Martineau  exhibits  as  the  hour  of  action  the  period  when 
the  slaves  of  St.  Domiiifro  threw  off  the  yoke  of  slavery.  There  is 
much  passionate  as  well  as  graceful  writing  in  this  tale ;  its  greatest 
defoct  18,  that  there  is  too  much  disquisition,  and  too  little  connected 
or  regular  Mle.  Among  the  other  works  of  Miss  Martineau  are 
several  for  children,  as  'The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,'  'The  Settlers 
at  Home,'  How  to  Observe,'  &c.  Her  *Life  in  the  Sick-Iioom,  or 
Essays  by  an  Invalid,'  1844,  contains  many  interesting  and  pleasing 
sketches,  foil  of  acute  and  delicate  thought  and  elegant  description.** 
It  is  known  that  in  1832,  Lord  Grey,  the  then  premier  of  England, 
made  Miss  Martineau  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  hfty  pounds  i)er 
annum  from  the  civil  list,  which  she  refused,  because  she  objected 
to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  a  system  of  taxation,  against  which  she 
had  written.  This  offer  was  afterwards,  when  the  author  was 
prostrated  by  a  lingering  sickness,  repeated  by  Lord  Mclbourn,  and 
again  declined.  Miss  Martineau's  recovery  from  her  long  illness  was 
effected  through  the  agency  of  mesmerism,  at  the  close  of  1848,  and 
Of  the  penRsct  restoration  of  her  mental  and  physical  energies,  sba 
9IV0  efidence  In  her  *<ForeBt  and  Game  Law  Tales,*'  in  three  volumeii 
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which  were  followed  hy  a  single  volnine  tale,  called  '*The  BUloir 

and  the  Rock." 

In  1846,  Miss  Martineaii,  in  company  with  intelligent  friends, 
made  a  journey  through  Egypt,  to  Palestine.  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  She  has  Riven  her  impressions  of  those  countries  in  her 
work,  "Eastom  Life;  Present  and  Past,"  published  in  1848.  That 
she  is  an  iuteliigent  traveller,  and  knows  "liow  to  observe,"  bettor 
than  almost  any  tourist  who  had  preceded  her,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Her  work  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  bnt  it  is  marred  hy  the  mocking 
infidelity  which  she  allows  for  the  first  time  to  darken  her  pages, 
and  testify  to  the  world  her  disbelief  in  divine  revelation  I 

A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Martineau,  "Letters  on  Man's 
Nature  and  Developments,"  appeared  in  London  in  1851 ;  it  is 
decidedly  atheistic  in  its  tone;  the  only  foundation  of  morality, 
the  belief  in  God,  is  disavowed,  and  his  Holy  word  derided  as  a 
book  of  fables,  unworthy  the  study  of  rational  boinfjs.  There  is 
fomething  in  this  avowal  by  a  woman  of  utter  unl)elief  in  Chris- 
tianity which  so  shocks  the  mind,  that  we  are  troubled  to  discnss 
it;  we  draw  back,  as  ftom  a  pit  of  destruction,  into  which  to  gasse, 
even,  is  to  sin. 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  this  volammous  author  nas 
written  "A  History  of  England  during  the  Thirt>  years  War,"  which 
is  generally  commended  for  its  vigour  and  impartiality.  She  has  also 
given  a  free  and  condensed  translation  of  "Compte's  Positive  Philoso- 
phy,"and  produced  a  great  number  of  phaniplets  on  various  social 
and  political  questions.  She  is  now  residing  at  Ambleside,  in  West- 
moreland, where  she  is  actively  engaged  in  cultivating  her  little 
flurm  with  great  enetgy  and  success. 

MARTINEZ,  MARIANNE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  of  Vienna.    One  day  the  poet 
Metastasio  met  her  in  the  street,  when  she  was  a  very  little  child ; 
she  was  flinging  some  popular  air.    Her  voice  and  her  vivacity  \ 
pleased  the  poet,  and  be  olSn^d  her  parents  to  educate  her.  \ 
They  accepted  his  proposals,  and  he  kept  his  promises.    Nothing  ( 
was  neglected  to  make  the  young  girl  an  artist.    She  had  tho  \ 
good  fortune  to  receive  lessons  in  music,  and  on  the  harpsichord,  \ 
finom  Haydn,  whose  genius  was  not  yet  famous;  and  Porpora  taught 
ber  the  art  of  singing,  and  the  science  of  composition.   Her  progress 
was  rapid  ;  she  played  witli  neatness  and  frraco;  she  sang  beautifully,  • 
and  her  compositions  showed  a  vigour  of  conception  together  with 
extensive  learning.   She  reunited  the  qualities  of  many  di8tinguished 
artists.   Dr.  Burney,  who  knew  her  at  Venice,  in  1772,  speaks  oc  * 
her  with  admiration.    Metastasio  l^equeathed  to  her  all  his  property.  f 
In  17'JG  she  lived  at  Vienna,  in  ntHuence,  and  pave  weekly  concerts 
at  her  house,  where  she  received  all  the  musical  .celebrities.  Dr. 
Burney  cites  with  high  eulogy  many  of  her  sonatas,  and  her  cantatas 
on  winds  of  Metastasio.   She  composed  a  miserere,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Gerbert  had  a  mass  and  an  oratorio  written  by 
her. 

MARTINOZZI,  LAURA. 

Francesco  the  First,  Duke  of  Modena,  became  possessed  of  the 
sovereignty,  in  1629,  by  the  resignation  of  his  flither,  Alphonso 
the  Third,  who  entered  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and,  under  the 
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name  of  brother  Giambattesto,  renounced  all  worldly  pomps  and 
vanities.   Overtures  had  been  made  to  th  young  prince,  by  Car* 

dinal  Mazaiin,  for  an  alliance  with  his  niece,  Laura  Martinozzl. 
These  had  been  rather  evaded;  when  an  autograph  letter,  from 
Louis,  King  of  France,  urgently  pressing  the  muiTiage,  determined 
the  afiUr;  and,  tn  165i6»  attended  by  the  most  magnldcant  pomp. 
Laura  was  received  at  Modena  as  the  wife  of  its  sovereign.  At 
the  end  of  six  year.s  of  conjugal  happiness,  AIphonsD  died,  appointing 
his  widow  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  and  daughter.  The 
duehesii  held  the  reins  of  empire,  for  thirteen  years,  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  appeals  to  have  governed  with  more  ability  than  her 
predecessor  or  her  successor.  In  1G76  j^he  retired  to  Rome,  where 
she  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  till  1G87,  when  she  died.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Beatrice,  was  the  wile  of  the  uuioriauaic  James 
the  Second,  whoee  reverMs  and  exile  she  shared. 

M  A  R  Y  , 

Tub  niother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  was  the  daughter  of  £11, 
or  Joachim,  of  the  house  of  David.    Hhe  dwelt  in  the  city  oi 

Nazareth;  and  her  personal  hiStlMy  comnRiices  with  the  salut^ition 
of  the  angel,  **Hail,  highly  fovoored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed 
art  thou  among  women." 

It  was  the  angel  Gabriel  who  thus  addressed  her.  What  appear- 
ance this  ministering  spirit  wore,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  seems 
that  she  felt  it  was  an  angel,  and  was  "troubled,"  as  she  could 
not  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  salutation.  Then  Gabriel  went 
on  to  unfold  the  purpose  of  God  towards  her;  that  she  was  to  be 
the  blessed  mother  of  the  holy  Messiah,  the  **Juu$;  called  the 
son  of  the  Highest.*' 

To  be  the  mother  of  "Shiloli"  had  been,  probably,  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  many  a  pious  mother  in  Israel,  from  the  time  of  Jacob's 
prediction.  But,  though  Isaiah  had  prophesied  that  **a  virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel, 
which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us,"  still  it  is  not  probable 
rh  is  was  understood  literally,  or  that  any  Jewish  virgin  had  even 
hoped  to  be  thus  mii'aculousiy  endowed  with  the  privilege  ol 
motherhood 

Ifaiy  of  Kazareth  was  a  jonng  and  humble  maiden,  betrothed 
to  a  poor  man.  a  carpenter  named  Joseph.  Could  she,  in  her  lowly 
I  state,  ever  have  dreamed  of  the  gloiy  awaiting  her?  She  could 
not.  She  had,  in  all  truth  and  humility,  only  been  solicitous  to 
perform,  from  her  heart,  every  duty  before  her,  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God ;  thus  it  was  that  she  "found  favour  with  God.** 

When  the  angel  had  assured  licr  she  should  be  tlie  blessed  mother 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  had  answered  her  simple,  ehild-lilce 
question;  <*How  shall  this  be?"  she  instantly  believed,  and  accepted 
the  high  niissi(jn. 

Zacharias  did  not  believe  the  announcement  made  to  him  by 
Gabriel  of  the  birth  of  John.  The  priest  was  righteous — as  man 
is  righteous— but  tlie  dillerence  between  the  m<isculine  and  the 
il^mlnine  nature  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  these  two  examples; 
Zacharias  was  earthward  in  his  doubts,  his  reason;  Mary  vvas  heaven- 
ward in  her  faith,  her  feelings.  He  believed  not  the  anpcl,  and 
v/as  struck  dumb;  she  believed,  and  **the  Uoly  Ghost  oversliadowcd 
her!** 
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Chreatf  Indeed,  must  have  1>een  her  faith,  when  it  wholly  overcame 
all  fear  of  man,  all  selti.^h  considerations.  She  was  betrothed,  and 
therefore  not  only  her  reputation,  but  her  life,  would  be  placed  in 
icopardy  if  she  were  proven  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  her  plighted 
husband.  When  assnred  that  she  should  "bear  a  Son,"  who  would 
not  be  Joseph's  son,  it  woidd  seem  natural  that  some  fears  for 
her  own  safety  might  have  clouded  her  faith.  But  no;  her  humble, 
trusting  answer  was,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it 
anto  me  aceording  to  thy  word.**  Worthy  was  Mary  to  be  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour; — that  the  human  nature,  He  who  was  ver>' 
God  took  on  himself,  should  be  derived  from  her,  the  obedient 
woman!  Thus  is  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  her  sex  indicated; 
—to  receive  the  promises  of  God  in  humble  fkith,  and  transmute 
these,  as  it  were,  like  living  principles,  into  the  souls  of  their  sons. 

From  the  birtli  of  her  first-born  son,  Mar}'  seems  to  have  been 
«l)sorbod  in  His  destiny.  We  only  sec  her  when  ministering  to 
Him.  That  His  nature  and  othee  were  revealed  to  her,  the  Bible 
records;  and  tliat  she  was  Ifis  first  disciple  is  also  indicated,  as 
she  first  applies  the  term  *<my  Saviour"  to  God.  She  Icept  all 
these  divine  revelations,  "all  these  sayings  in  her  heart."  A  woman's 
heart  woi  the  only  human  heart  which  then  held  the  secret  that  the 
Samour  had  come: 

And  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  woman— of  Matj— that  the 
^xrst  mirncle  of  the  Saviour  was  ])erformed.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  misapprehension  in  many  minds  respecting  the  circumstances 
attending  this  miracle — the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine— as  if 
our  Saviour  spolce  chidingly,  or  disrespectftilly.  to  His  mother. 
The  word  Woman*^  is  in  reality  a  nobler  and  more  beautifVil 
appelhitioii  than  LAidy  or  Madam^  or  any  other  conventionalism 
or  title.  It  is  the  Eden  name  of  the  female,  and  when  our  Saviour 
used  it,  was  most  honourable.  It  appears  ftx>m  the  sacred  narratiTC, 
that  Mary,  discovering  there  was  no  wine,  and  feeling  assured  in 
her  own  soul  that  the  time  was  come  for  her  divine  Son  to  b^gin 
Uis  mission  of  love,  intimated  this  to  Him. 

Daring  the  three  eventAil  years  which  followed  this  miracle, 
Mary  watched  the  ministry  ot  her  divine  son,  rejoicing  in  his 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy,  and  weeping  with  him  in  his  sorrows. 
And  she  was  beside  him  in  his  last  agony.  We  see  in  this  the 
immense  power  of  her  love;  though  he  was  condemned  to  die  the 
bitter  death  of  a  (felon ;  finrsaken  of  all  hit  followers  save  a  fow 
women;  of  all  his  chosen  disciples  save  one— the  faithful,  gentle, 
loving,  womanlike  John;  and  though  the  dreadftil  scene  would  be 
"a  sword  to  pierce  through  her  own  soul' —yet  Mary  the  mother 
was  near  the  cross  of  the  Christ.  And  the  last  throb  of  human 
affection  the  Son  of  God  manifested  was  for  his  mother.  With 
his  dying  bxaath,  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  beloved 
John. 

We  have  one  last  glimpse  of  this  '^highly  favoured  among  women," 
as  a  meek  and  earnest  follower  of  the  faith  the  risen  Saviour  had 
established.  In  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  it  is  recorded  that  in 
an  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  eleven  apostles  "abode"— 
*^ese  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplicatioa  with 
the  women,  and  JMory       moAer  of  Jemt$?* 

Her  hi.sU)ry  commences  with  the  salutation,  and  ends,  appropriately, 
with  prayer.  Her  youth  was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Godf 
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licr  maturity  by  active  piety  and  faithful  discipleship ;  ncr  age  oy 
ftrvent  devotiun  and  mulawed  cominiiiilon  with  the  first  ehurch. 
Her  birth-place,  death,  and  burial,  are  not  recorded;  but  the  life 

is  highest  in  honour  whose  records  are  of  holy  acts  and  heroic 
tidelity.  What  ssh  •  said  prophetically  of  herself  ii as  proved  true-— 
**A11  generations  »>hall  call  nie  blessed."  Can  the  like  be  said  ot 
any  mmf  See  SL  Luke,  ihap.  L,  and  St  Joii&»  chap.  li.  and  xiz. 

MARY, 

The  wife  of  Cleoplias,  was  mother  of  James,  Juae,  Joses,  Simeon, 
and  Salone.  Cleophas  and  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
were  probably  brothers,  which  inade  these  Marys  sistero.  Her 
cliildren  are  therefore  represented  as  the  brothers  of  our  Lord.  She 
early  believed  in  the  Saviour,  attended  to  His  preaching,  and 
ministered  to  His  support.  She  witnessed  Uis  crucitixiun,  and 
prepared  spiees  to  embalm  His  body ;  and  went,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  Salome,  **early  to  the  sepulchre."  It  was  this  Mary 
who,  with  Salome,  saw  the  vision  of  the  angel,  and  heard  from  him 
those  cheering  words,  "fie  not  afraid  ^  ye  neck  Jesus  of  JMazareth; 
he  is  ri^jen,"  etc. 

MART, 

MoTHKB  of  Mark,  the  Evangelist.  She  had  a  house  In  Jerusalem, 

where  it  is  thought  that  the  apostles  retired,  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  and  where  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  the 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  faithful  assembled  at  this  house,  and 
were  praying  there,  when  Peter,  delirered  by  the  aDgel,  knocked 
at  the  door. 

MABr» 

Daughteb  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  wife  of  Louis  the  Twelfth 
of  France.  He  died  soon  afterwards,  and  she  married  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  the  mother 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  She  died  in  1584,  aged  thirty*8mn. 

MARY. 

Daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  married  Maximilian, 
bon  of  Frederick,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  thus  transferred  the 
dominionB  of  Burgundy  to  the  house  of  Austria.  She  died  at  Bruges^ 
lijSit  in  consequence  of  a  fiiU  from  her  horse,  while  she  was  hunting. 

MART  AVD  MARTHA 

Sisters  of  Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead ;  liyed  with 
fhefar  brother  at  Be^ny,  a  f illage  near  Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  a 

particular  affection  for  this  family,  and  often  resorted  to  their  house. 
One  day  Martha,  preparing  an  entertainiuent  for  him,  while  Mary 
sat  at  his  feet,  listening  to  his  words,  wislicd  her  sister's  assistance, 
and  said  to  Jesus,  **I>o  yon  not  set.  Lord,  that  my  sister  leaves  mc 
to  minister  alone  ?  Bid  her  come  to  help  me."  But  Jesus  said» 
that  "Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part»  that  should  not  be  taken 
from  her." 

Six  days  before  the  passover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  and  was 
at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon.  Martha  attended,  and  Lazarus 
was  one  of  the  guests.  Mary  took  a  pound  of  spikenard,  the  most 
preciouH  perfume  of  the  kind,  and  poured  it  over  the  head  aud 
feet  uf  Jc6us. 
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The  Bisters  were  of  one  mind  in  the  reverence  and  luve  they 
bore  him ;  yet  the  eharectera  of  the  two  are  in  striking  contrast— 

Martha  was  active,  Mary  contcmplalive.  Martha  seems  to  have 
been  &  creature  of  impulse;  Mary  was  slower  of  ap|)rehen8ion,  and, 
of  course,  less  sudden  in  her  resolves  aud  niuvcineuts.  Martha  had 
the  most  fervent  faith ;  Mary  the  most  homble  piety.  **JesQB  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.*'  What  a  beautiful  iUiutration 
is  here!  showing  tliat  the  sweet,  pure  affections  of  domestic  life 
ai'e  sanctified  by  the  best  blessings  of  heaven.    See  St.  John,  chap,  xu 

MABT    B£ATBIC£  D'£ST£, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Modena.  She  was  boni» 
October  5th.,  1658.  Educated  in  a  convent,  she  was  desiious  ot 
beconung  a  nun ;  but  before  she  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  she 
vras  married,  against  her  will,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  who  was  snore  than  twenty-five  years  older 
than  herself.  Her  early  repugnance  to  her  husband  soon  wore  off; 
she  became  fondly  attached  to  him,  and  her  whole  future  life  niarked 
her  devotion  to  him.  James,  though  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband, 
was  an  unfaithful  one;  and  it  was  not  till  the  moral  dignity  of  her 
character  became  developed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  he 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  her  as  she  deserved.  The  beauty  and 
purity  of  life  of  this  princess,  singular  in  a  court  so  corrupt  as 
that  of  Charles  the  Second,  won  for  her  in  the  early  part  of  her 
married  life,  tmiversal  regard ;  but  the  unpopniarlty  of  her  husbandt 
whose  open  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  rendered  him  obnoxiotis 
to  the  Kngli>>h  people,  was  transferred  to  her.  Even  before  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  the  title  of  any  son  borne  by  Mary,  were  evident; 
and  when.  In  1688,  after  she  became  queen,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  she  was  openly  charged  with  having  imposed  a  spurious  heir 
upon  the  nation.  As  Mary  had  already  Lieen  the  mother  of  four 
children,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  people  could  enter- 
tain so  absurd  a  belief,  particularly  with  the  powerful  evidence  to 
the  contrary  before  them.  In  this  year  the  rebellion  broke  out; 
the  Prince  of  Or:uijj:e  landed  in  England,  and  Mary  was  obliged,  to 
ensui-e  her  safety,  and  that  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  only 
six  months  old,  to  escape  with  him  at  midnight,  and  embark  for 
France.  King  James  soon  followed  her,  and  they  were  received  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  a  spirit  of  noble  sympathy  and  generosity 
that  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  to  the  unfortunate  exiles  during 
hfe. 

It  was  in  adversity  that  the  virtues  of  Queen  Haiy  Shone  in 
their  brightest  lustre.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  appeared  greatly 
struck  with  her  conjugal  tenderness,  said  of  her,  "She  was  alway.s 
a  queen  in  her  prosperity,  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an  angel.*' 

James  himself  flrankiy  acknowledgod  that  he  had  never  known 
what  true  happiness  was,  till  rendered  wise  by  many  sorrows  he 
had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-devotion  of  his 
queen;  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  "Like  Jacob,  he  counted 
his  suffering  fbr  nothing,  having  such  a  support  and  companion 
In  them.*'  Four  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Mary  of  Modena 
became  the  mother  of  a  daughter.  She  was  the  solace  and  com* 
fort  of  her  parents  in  their  sorrows,  but  was  cut  oif  at  the  early 
age  of  oiucteeu  by  that  grievous  scoui'gc,  the  small -pox.  James 
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the  Second  died  at  St.  Germain's  in  1701.    Henceforward  lilt 

sorrowing  widow  devoted  herself  to  religion;  her  sole  remaining 
tie  to  earth  being  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  her  son — commonly 
called  the  Pretender — ^restored  to  bis  birthright.  She  lived  to  witness 
bis  failnre  in  1715,  and  died  on  the  7tb.  of  May,  1718,  in  tho 
dxtieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  Tlie  political 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  Mary  of  Modena  mnst  be  sought 
for  in  history.  Her  personal  life  is  related  in  a  narrative  of  un- 
common interest,  in  Miss  Strickland's  <*Live8  of  the  English  Queens." 
Mary  of  Modena  played  an  important,  rather  than  a  conspienooi 
part,  in  the  historic  drama  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  her  lot 
was  cast.  She  evinced,  when  called  upon,  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  business ;  but  it  is  in  her  domestic  character,  as  a  devoted  wilb 
and  mother,  and  as  a  practical  Chrlatian,  that  die  eliiefly  reeonn- 
mends  herself  to  our  Jodgment  and  sympathies. 

MART  D£  MEDICI, 

Dauohtbr  of  Francis  the  First,  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
the  Archduchess  Joan  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  lfi78. 
and  was  married,  in  1600,  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  She 
was  handsome,  and  Henry  was,  for  a  time,  really  attached  to  her; 
bat  she  was  violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate,  and  often  quarrelled 
with  her  husband,  so  that  his  alfisctions  were  soon  alienated.  Bnt 
the  best  historians  acquit  her  of  any  more  seiions  misconduct, 
especially  of  the  insinuation  thrown  out  by  some  writers,  that  she 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Mary  was  weak  rather 
than  wicked,  and  ambitious  without  corresponding  mental  powers. 
After  her  husband's  death,  and  during  the  minority  of  Loais  the 
Thirteenth,  she  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  ^n.  Dismissing 
the  great  Sully,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  guided  by  Italian  and 
Spanish  favourites.  The  state  lost  its  respect  abroad,  and  was  torn 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles  at  home.  A  trea^  was  concluded 
in  1614,  granting  to  the  disaffected  all  they  required;  but  this 
did  not  bring  quiet.  Mary's  conduct  caused  universal  dissatisfaction, 
as  she  permitted  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  wife  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  at  length  per- 
soaded  to  fiiTqpir,  if  not  to  order,  the  murder  of  d'Ancre,  the 
shameless  favourite,  and  Mary  was  banished  for  a  time;  but 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1619,  reconciled  the  mother  and  son.  Mary 
grew  dissatisfied,  because  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  fulfilled; 
anodier  civil  war  was  kindled,  but,  fortunately  ibr  the  people,  soon 
subdued.  The  death  of  de  Enjmes,  the  eonn€tahh.  who  was  the 
enemy  of  Marj',  gave  her  the  ascendency,  and  she  took  her  place 
at  the  head  of  tlie  council  of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  she  introduced  Bichelieu  into  the  council ;  but  he  proved 
ungrateful  the  moment  he  itelt  his  power  secure,  and  Mary  then 
sought  to  effect  liis  downfall.  This  was  no  easy  task.  Richelieu 
had  obtained  complete  ascendency  over  the  wcak-rainded  king, 
who  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  his  mother  to  draw  him  to  her  party. 
This  contest'  fbr  the  masteiy  over  the  king  was  at  length  decided 
in  ihTonr  of  Richelieu,  who  suoeeeded  in  making  Louis  believe  his 
croAvn  would  be  lost  without  the  support  of  the  prime-minister. 
The  cardinal  roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  king,  and  excited 
him  against  his  mother  the  queen,  by  representing  that  she  intended 
to  place  her  seoond  soil  QastoD*  on  the  throne.  Haiy  was  thenibio 
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ordered,  in  1684,  to  retire  to  the  castle  of  Compiegne,  and  all  hef 
adherents  were  either  banished  or  confined  in  tlie  Bastile.  Richcheii 
was  now  all-powerful  in  the  kiiifrdom,  and  Mary  soon  felt  she  was 
a  prisoner  at  Compiegue;  she  therefore  escaped,  went  to  Belgium, 
England,  and  Germany,  wandering  about  from  placte  to  place  in 
inucli  sorrow,  and  even  want.  Repeatedly  she  demanded  justice 
from  the  parliament ;  but  she  was  a  weak  woman,  and  who  would 
dare  listen  to  her  complaints  against  the  vindictive  cardinal,  who 
was  the  real  sovereign  of  the  state?  After  leading  this  miserable 
wandering  life  for  about  ten  years,  the  poor  exiled  queen  died  at 
Cologne,  1G42,  in  great  poverty  and  sorrow.  IMarv  was  inifortunate, 
but  there  is  no  stain  of  vice  or  (•ruelty  on  Irt  character.  She 
did  much  to  embellish  Paris,  built  the  superb  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg, the  fine  aqiuednets  and  pnbUe  walks  called  (hurt-la'Rebte. 
She  was  jealous,  and  suffered  deeply  in  her  affections  from  tbe 
licentiousness  of  her  husband,  which  was,  probably,  the  first  cause 
of  her  violent  temper,  so  often  censured.  His  was  the  fault.  Had 
Henry  the  Fourth  been  a  faithful  husband,  Mar}\ would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  a  devoted  wife.  **She  was,"  says  one  of  her  biographers, 
"ambitious  from  vanity,  confiding  from  want  of  intelligence,  and 
more  avaricious  of  distinction  than  power."  The  defects  of  character 
thus  euumenUed  are  such  as  a  bad  or  neglected  education  induces, 
father  tlian  the  emanations  of  &  bad  heart 

MARY   I.,   QUEEN   OF  ENGLAND, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  first  wife  Catharine, 
of  Spain,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  in  February,  1617.  Her  mother 
was  very  careful  of  her  education,  and  provided  her  with  proper 
tutors.  Her  first  preceptor  was  the  famous  Linacre;  and  after  his 
death,  Lewis  Vires,  a  learned  Spaniard,  became  her  tutor.  She 
acquired,  under  these  learned  men,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  I  so  that  Erasmus  commends  her  epistles  in  that  language. 

Towards  the  end  oTher  father's  reign,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Queen  Catharine  Parr,  she  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus'  Para- 
phrase on  the  (U)spel  of  St.  John ;  but,  being  taken  ill  soon  after 
she  commenced  it,  she  left  it  to  be  finished  by  her  chaplain.  It 
was  published;  but  on  Mary*s  accession  to  the  thnone,  she  issued 
a  proclamation  suppressing  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  sickness 
that  seized  her  while  translating  this  work  was  affected. 

I.dward  the  Sixth,  her  brother,  dying  July  6th.,  1653,  she  was 
))roclaimed  queen  the  same  month,  and  crowned  in  October,  Upon 
her  accession,  she  declared  in  her  speech  to  the  council  that  she 
would  not  persecute  her  Protestant  subjects;  but,  in  the  following 
month,  she  i)rohibited  prenchin^i:  without  a  special  license,  and  in 
less  than  three  months  the  Protestant  bishops  were  excluded  the 
house  of  Lords,  and  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  the  Sixth  respecting 
the  Protestant  religion  were  repealed. 

In  July,  1554,  she  was  married  to  Prince  Philip  of  Spain,  who 
was  eleven  years  younger  than  herself,  and  by  temper  little  disposed 
to  act  the  lover.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  which  his  fond 
consort  was  res^olvcd  to  gratify.  She  was,  however,  less  successful 
in  this  point,  than  in  her  favom  ite  wish  of  reconciling:  the  kingdom 
lo  th«  pope,  which  was  eflccted  in  form,  by  the  legate.  Cardinal 
Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  were  renewed,  and  put 
Into  execution.  The  shocking  scenes  which  fbllowed  this  determlna-' 
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tion  haye  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  soTereign  the  epithet  of  **bloody 

Queen  Miiry."  A  disappointment  in  a  supposed  pregnancy,  her.  ' 
husband's  coldness  and  iinkindncss,  and  tlic  di.sco?it«*iit  of  her 
subjects,  aggravated  her  natural  frettulness.  AltUougli  J:*ole  disap- 
proved of  the  seTetitjr  of  persecution,  the  arguibents  of  Gardiner 
and  others  in  its  Ihvour  suite<l  the  queen's  disposiHon  aowell,  that 
in  three  or  four  years  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  were 
committed  to  the  fiames,  including  prelates,  gentlemen,  Invnien, 
woaicn,  and  even  children.  The  Hincerity  of  Mary's  zeal  could  . 
not  be  doubted,  for  she  sacrificed  the  revenuen  of  the  crown  in 
i-estitution  of  tlie  ^roods  of  the  church  ;  nud  to  remonstrances  on 
this  head,  slie  replied  •'tliat  she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her  s  ul 
to  ten  such  kingdoms  as  Jb^ngland."  She  had,  indeed,  no  scruple  in 
Indemnifying  herself  by  arbitraiy  exactions  on  the  property  of  her 
8nl]t)et;ts;  and  her  whole  reign  shewed  a  marked  tendency  to 
'despotism. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  queen  was  compassionate,  and 
that  most  of  these  barbarities  were  committed  by  her  bishops 
without  her  knowledge.    But  among  numberless  proofk  of  tne 

falsity  of  this  opinion,  we  need  only  mention  her  treatment  of 
Archljishop  Cranmcr,  who  had  saved  her  life,  when  her  father, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  irritated  by  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mor.hcr, 
and  her  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  had  l«solved  to 
put  her  openly  to  death.  Cnmmer  alone  ventured  to  urge  King 
Henry  against  such  an  act;  and,  by  his  argument,  succeeded  in 
saving  her.  In  return  for  this,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  by 
Mary  for  heresy.  She  died  November  7th.,  1558,  at  the  age  of 
forty -tlirce,  of  an  epidemic  fever.  The  loss  of  Calais,  just  before 
Iter  death,  so  affected  her,  that  she  remarked  to  her  attendants 
that  they  would  find  Calais  written  on  her  heart. 

Styrpc  preserved  three  pieces  of  her  writing;  a  prayer  ag.^inst 
the  assaults  of  vice,  a  meditation  touching  adversity,  and  a  prayer 
to  be  read  at  the  hour  of  death.  Tii  "Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments" 
arc  printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  King  Edward  and  the  lords  of 
council ;  and  in  the  *'^yllogaQ  £pistolorum"  arc  several  more  of  her 
letters. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  her  history  of  the  "Queens  of  England,**  has 
collected  many  facts  which  serve  to  soften  the  dark  picture  of 
Mary's  reign. 

HARY  II.,   QUEEN   OF  ENGLAND. 

And  wife  of  William  the  Third,  with  whom  she  riMf^ncd  jointly, 
was  born  at  St.  James'  Palace,  Westminster,  on  the  30th.  of  April, 
1GG2.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  by  Anne 
Hyde,  his  first  wiCb.  She  married,  November  4tb.,  1677,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  sailed  two  weeks  after 
for  the  Hngne.  Here  ^he  lived,  fulfilling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
princeos,  to  the  admiration  of  ail  who  knew  her,  till  February  12th., 
1689  {  when,  accepting  a  solemn  Invitation  ftom  tlie  st  ttes  of 
England,  she  followed  her  husband,  who  had  arrived  the  preceding 
November,  to  London. 

The  tlirone  was  declared  vacant  by  tlie  flight  of  James  the  Second, 
and  William  and  Mary  were  crowned  as  next  heirs,  April  11th., 
1689. 

.  Though  Maiy  was  dedued  Jobtt  possessor  of  the  EngUah  throno 
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witli  ber  hafllMnKl,  King  WUltem,  yet  the  admintotratloii  of  tiHt 
'  goveminent  was  left  entirely  to  him.  This  arrangement  cost  Mary 

no  sacrifice ;  indeed  she  desired  it  should  be  made,  that  all  rule 
and  authority  should  be  vested  in  bim,  remarking — '*Tbere  is  but 
one  command  wbleh  I  wisli  him  to  obey,  and  that  ia,  •JRwabatub, 
love  your  wivei,*  For  myself,  I  shall  follow  the  injunction,  'Whmf 
be  obedient  to  your  hutbands  in  all  thirujs.' "  She  kept  the  promise 
thus  voluntarily  made;  and  all  her  ettbrts  were  directed  to  promote 
her  husband's  happiness,  and  mal^e  him  beloved  by  the  English 
people.  He  had  great  confidence  in  her  abilities ;  and  when,  daring 
his  absence  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent,  she  was  left  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  she  managed  parties  at  home  with  much  prudence^ 
and  governed  with  a  discretion  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

Manr  was  strongly  fttteohed  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  evidently  led  to  consider  its  preser- 
vation a  paramount  duty,  even  wlien  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
filial  obedience.  The  nnfViendly  terras  on  which  she  lived  with 
ber  sister,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  have  been  allnded  to  as  a  blemish 
in  the  ehanieler  of  Mary;  but  political  jealousies,  and  the  foolish 
attachment  of  Anne  to  overbearing  favourites,  may  snfflciently  account 
for  this  coolness.  Mary  was,  in  trutli,  an  aniiablc  and  excellent 
queen,  and  by  her  example  made  industry  and  domestic  virtue 
iubionable.  Her  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  in  which  she  deplores  the 
bustle  and  pomp  of  royalty,  because  it  separated  her  so  much 
from  her  husbaTid,  is  a  beautiful  proof  how  the  best  feelings  of  the 
woman  were  always  prominent  in  her  heart. 

Matsr  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Kensington,  in  the  year  1675, 
being  in  her  thirty -third  year.  The  people  were  sincere  mourners  t 
but  to  her  husband  the  blow  was  almost  overwhelming.  For 
several  weeks  lie  was  incapable  of  attending  to  business.  To 
Archbishop  Tcunison,  who  was  striving  to  eonsolc  him,  William 
said— ''I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  grieve,  since  I  have  lost  a  wifo 
who,  during  the  seventeen  years  that  I  liave  lived  with  her,  never 
committed  an  indiscretion." 

MARY  LECZINSKA, 

Dauohtrr  of  Stanislaus,  of  Poland,  married  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
of  France,  in  1725.  She  was  an  amiable  and  virtuous  princess.  She 
bore  to  Louis  the  Filleenth  two  sons  and  eight  daughters;  and 
died,  universally  regretted,  in  1768,  aged  sixty-five. 

MARY  MAGDALENE 

Seems  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Majjdala,  otherwise  called 
Dalmanutha.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  somewhere 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Wherever  it  was,  it 
probably  gave  the  surname  of  Magdalene  to  this  Mary.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  she  was  a  plaitcr  of  hair  to 
the  women  of  the  city,  but  ali  we  certainly  know  of  her  is  contuincd 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  are  there  taught  she  had  been  a  great 
dnuer,  that  she  repented,  came  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  while  he  **8at 
at  meat  in  tlie  Pharisee's  house,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed 
his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  precious  ointment."  Her  penitence 
and  humility  are  graphically  portrayed ;  and  she  has  ever  since 
that  time  been  as  a  star  of  Me  to  the  IkUen  iiitefliood»  pfovinfi^ 
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that  fW>m  the  lowest  depths  of  dep*a(lation  the  true  penitent  ma5 
be  r.ils<'d,  if  she  will,  like  Mary  Magdalene,  turn  fi'om  her  sin^  . 
and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  moment  when  Mary 
Magdalene  heard  those  sweet  words  from  the  Saviour,  **Thy  sins 
are  ItorgiTen,**  she  seems  to  hare  devoted  herself  to  his  followers ; 
and  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  sepulchre,  she  proved  that  her  faith 
was  as  (irm  and  devoted  as  her  love  was  true  and  holy.  According 
to  the  apostle  St.  John,  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  tirst  person  who 
leac^hed  the  sepulchre  on  the*  eventltel  morning,  "when  it  was  yet 
dark;"  ahe  first  discovered  that  the  stone  was  taken  away  from 
the  sepulchre;  and  to  her  the  risen  Saviour  first  made  himself 
manifest.  This  female  disciple  was  honoured  above  even  the  beloved 
John ;  Ibr  he  and  all  the  other  disciples  were  itnigki  by  her  that 
Jetiis  had  nsea  ftmn  the  tomb. 

MARY    OF  ANJOU, 

Dauuiitkr  of  Louis  the  Second,  King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of 
Anjou,  was  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  the  mother  of 
Loois  the  Eleventh  of  France.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  very  heroic 
character,  and  thou/^h  insulted  and  neglected  by  her  husband, 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  married  life,  she  applied  all  the 
powers  of  her  great  mind  to  secure  the  crown  to  him.  She  died 
In  1463,  aged  flfry-nlne.  She  was  a  devoted  mother,  and  superino 
tended  heiself  her  children's  education. 

MARY    OF  BRABANT, 

Daughtkr  of  Henry  the  Third,  Duke  of  Brabant,  married  Philip 
the  Bold  of  France,  in  1274.  She  was  accused  of  poisoning  her 
husband's  eldest  son,  by  a  Ibrmer  marriage;  bat  was  deemed 

innocent  because  f)f  tlic  knight,  who  was  sent  by  her  brother  to 
challenge  her  accusers,  proving  victorious.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  possessed  great  influence.  She  died  in 
1821. 

MART  OF  FRANCE, 

Is  one  of  the  first  of  her  sex  who  wrote  French  verses^  and  she 

holds  a  distinguislied  rank  among  the  Anglo-Norman  poets.  Her 
learning,  her  enlightened  opinions,  and  the  courage  she  shewed  in 
speaking  the  truth  to  ears  little  accustomed  to  hear  it,  place  her 
nr  in  advance  of  her  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  woman  have  thrown  no  light  on  her  private 
life,  or  the  name  and  rank  of  her  family.  She  was  horn  in  France, 
and  probably  in  Normandy,  in  1200.  She  came  to  England,  where 
she  composed  all  her  works,  and  died  about  1268.  Her  first  pro- 
ductions arc  lays  in  French,  relating  the  adventures  of  valiant 
knights.  There  are  fourteen  of  them;  she  also  wrote  a  hundred 
and  three  fables,  which  shew  great  penetration  into  character, 
deep  reflection,  and  are  written  in  an  easy  and  unaflcctcd  style. 

MARY  OF  HUNGARY, 

Daughter  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  married.  In  1521,  Louis, 
King  of  Hungary,  who  was  killed  in  battle  five  years  after.  She 
was  made  governess  of  the  Netherlands  by  her  brother,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  where  she  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  opposed, 
MoeessAi^f,  Heniy  the  Second  of  France.    She  waa  a  frimid  to 
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the  Protestants,  and  a  patroness  of  literatim.   Qer  fimdnesi  Ibr 

field-sports  procured  her  the  name  of  Diana;  and  from  her  military 
prowess,  she  was  called  'the  mother  of  the  camp.* 

Her  sagacity  and  penetration  were  of  singular  service  to  her 
brother,  by  whom  she  was  consnlted  on  all  affairs  of  goyemroent. 
She  conducted  several  .wars  with  glory  and  success,  frequently 
mingling:  on  horseback  with  the  troops.  While  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  besieging  Mentz,  Mary  made  a  diversion  in  Picanl y,  to  ])revent 
the  King  of  France  from  sacconring  the  besieged ;  she  caused,  on 
this  occasion,  great  havoc,  ruining  seven  or  eight  hundred  irilliigeflv 
and  burning  Folerr.brai,  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Francis  the  First. 
Henry  the  Second  of  France,  In  retaliation,  burned  several  of  the 
populous  towns*  of  the  isetherlands,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Bains» 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  When  Maiy  heard  of  this,  she  vowed  that 
all  France  should  repent  the  outrage ;  and  she  carried  out  the  threat^ 
even  to  cruelty,  as  far  as  she  could.  Henry  ardently  desired  to 
take  Mary  prisoner,  to  see  whether  she  would  retain  in  captivity 
the  same  courageous  and  lofty  spirit. 

Her  person  was  majestic  and  handsome,  and  her  manners  agree* 
able;  her  court  was  celebrated  for  the  magMificence  of  its  feasts, 
its  tournaments,  and  its  spectacles.  She  was  also  fond  of  study, 
particularly  of  the  Latin  authors.  In  1555,  she  left  her  government 
of  the  NeUierlands  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  she  died,  in  1558. 

MARY  STUART,  QUEr^N  OF  SCOTS,  ' 
Cki.ebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes, was  born  December  iird.,  1542,  and  was  the  daughter  and 
•sole  heiress  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  by  Marie  of  Lorraine, 
his  second  queen,  a  French  princess  of  the  family  of  Guise.  Mary 
was  eight  days  old  when  her  father  died ;  after  many  disturbances, 
it  was  agi-eed  that  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
should  be  made  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  to  the 
infant  queen,  who  remained,  with  her  mother,  in  the  royal  palace 
of  T.inlithgow.  Henry  the  Eighth  wished  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
this  princess  for  his  son  Edward,  and  it  was  at  first  promised  to  him ; 
but  being  afterwards  refused  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  famous 
hattle  of  Masselbnrgh  was  fought  in  consequence.  Upon  the  de^t 
of  the  Scots  in  this  battle,  Mary  was  carried  byjier  mother  to  the 
island  of  Inch-mahome,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues,  which 
Mary  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfsction  that  fyw  were  found 
to  equal  her  In  any  of  them. 

When  the  young  queen  wks  six  years  old,  she  was  taken  by 
her  mother  to  Fiance,  where  she  was  sent  to  a  convent,  in  which 
the  daughters  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  educated.  She 
wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  and  had  a 
tiiste  for  poetiy;  many  of  her  compositions  were  highly  esteemed 
by  Ronsard.  She  played  well  on  several  instruments,  danced 
gracefully,  and  managed  a  horse  with  ease  and  dexterity :  she  also 
Spent  much  time  in  needlework. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1558,  Mary  was  married  to  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Francis  the  Second  of  France,  who  died  December  5rh., 
loGv,  about  six  months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Mary 
was  veiy  much  attached  to  him,  and  mourned  his  lost  wltii  sincere 
loriow.  She  soon  after  left  France^  with  great  reluctaooe^  to  retail 
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to  her  own  kingdom.  She  is  said  to  have  remained  on  the  derk 
of  the  vessel  that  bore  her  from  her  beloved  France,  gazing  on  the 
shores  of  that  country  till  they  had  completely  disappeared  from 
her  view ;  then  retiring  below,  she  wrote  some  veries  on  the  ooeasion, 
full  of  beauty  and  pathos. 

SIio  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  her  subjects,  and  soon  after  her 
return,  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  proposed  to  her  as  a 
hojiband,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  But  Elizabeth  of  England 
interposed,  and  desired  she  would  not  'marry  with  any  foreign 
prince.  She  recommended  to  her  either  the  Earl  of  Leicester  or 
the  Lord  Darnley ;  giving  her  to  understand  that  her  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England  wonld  be  very  precarious  if  she  did  not 
comply.  Overawed  by  Elizabeth,  and  pleased  by  the  beauty  of 
Darnley,  she  consented  to  marry  him ;  and  creating  him  Earl  of 
Koss  and  Duke  of  Kothsay,  July  28th.,  1565,  he  was  the  same  day 
proclaimed  king,  at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  the  queen  the  day 
after ;  thus  unidng  the  two  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  of  England. 
She  had  one  son  by  Darnley,  born  at  Edinburgh,  June  19th.,  1566 1 
afterwards  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England. 

Of  the  events  connected  with  the  murder  of  David  Kizzio,  son 
of  a  mnsician  at  Turin,  who  had  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  gained  admission  into  the  queen's 
family  by  his  musical  talents,  and  who  so  insiimated  himself  into 
Mary's  favour,  that  she  made  him  her  French  secretary,  we  need 
not  give  a  detail,  nor  of  Mary's  subsequent  conduct  with  regard  to 
Ui-pburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the  violent  death  of  Darnley,  who^ 
k  will  1)0  remembered,  was  blown  up  in  a  solitary  house  in  the 
neif;lil)ouriiood  of  Edinburgh,  called  Kirk  of  Field,  Mary,  as  some 
contend,  being  an  accessary  In  this  deed  of  blood.  Into  all  these 
disputed  points  of  the  unfortunate  queen's  history,  we  need  not 
enter.  Her  marriage  with  IJothwcll,  which  took  place  about  threo 
months  atYer  the  death  of  Darnley,  gave  a  great  appearance  of 
probability  to  the  injurious  suspicious  which  attached  to  her  iu 
consequence  of  that  sad  event. 

From  this  time  a  series  of  misfortunes  attended  the  qneen.  The 
different  views  and  interests  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentiy,  in 
regard  to  religion  and  politics,  had  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  that  all  things  appeared  fn  tiie  greatest  confusion.  Both- 
well,  defeated  in  a  battle,  was  forced  to  fly  to  Denmark ;  and  tiM 
queen  was  taken  prisoner  to  Loehleven,  and  committed  to  the  cam 
oi  Murray's  mother,  who,  having  been  the  mistress  of  James  the 
Fifth,  insulted  the  unfortunate  queen,  by  pretending  that  she 
was  the  lawfhl  wife  of  King  James,  and  that  Munay  was  his 
legitimate  child.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  this  treatment 
of  Mary,  she  seemed  very  indignant  at  it,  and  sent  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  to  expostulate  with  the  conspirators, 
and  to  consult  about  restoring  her  to  liberty.  But  Elisabeth  was 
by  no  means  in  earnest;  and,  if  not  the  contriver  of  these  trouble?, 
ns  some  have  supposed  her  to  have  been,  she  secretly  rejoiced  at 
them.  When  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  Mary,  then  in  France,  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  assume  the  arms  and 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  thereby  declaring  Elizabeth 
illegitimate,  and  her  title  nnil  and  void.  This  kidignity  Elizabeth 
never  forgave. 

Having  been  detained  prisoner  at  Lochlevcu  eleven  months,  and 
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miMt  inhamaidy  ibrced  to  compljr  with  demands  highly  detrimenlal 

to  her  honour  and  interest,  she  escaped.  May  2iul.,  1568,  and  went 
to  Hamilton  Castle.  Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
was  drawn  up  a  sentence,  declaring  that  the  grants  extorted  from  lier 
nu^jesty  in  prison,  among  which  was  a  vesignadon  of  the  crownt 
were  void  from  the  beginning;  upon  which,  in  two  or  three  days^ 
more  than  six  thousand  people  assembled  to  her  assistance. 

Murray,  who  had  been  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  made 
all  possible  preparations;  and  when  the  two  parties  joined  battle, 
tiie  qneen't  army,  consisting  of  raw  soldiers,  was  entirely  defeated ; 
aod  she  was  obliged  to  save  herself  by  flight,  travelling  sixty  miles 
in  one  day,  to  the  house  of  Maxwell,  Lord  Hcrries.  Thenc  e  she 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  diamond  whicli 
•be  bad  fbrmerly  received  trim  her,  signifying  that  she  would  come 
into  England,  and  addngher  assistance.  Elizabeth  returned  a  kind 
answer,  with  large  promises;  but  before  the  messenger  returned, 
Mary,  rejecting  the  advice  of  her  friends,  hastened  into  England, 
and  landed  May  17th.,  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland;  she  wrote 
a  long  letter  in  French  with  her  own  hand  to  Elizabeth,  detailing 
her  misfortunes,  and  asking  her  aid.  Elizabeth  aflectcd  to  comfort 
her,  gave  her  dubious  promises,  and  commanded,  under  pretence  ot 
greater  security,  that  she  should  be  carried  to  Carlisle. 

Mary  iminediately  perceived  her  error.  Denied  access  to  £Uzabetb« 
■he  was  kept  wandering  for  nineteen  years  from  one  prison  to 
another,  and  was  at  length  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  for 
being  engaged  in  Babington*s  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  professed  to  die  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  has  been 
considered  a  saint  by  that  church.  She  was  executed  at  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  February  8th.,  1587,  and  met  her  death  with  dignity  and 
composure.  Her  remains  were  interred  by  her  son,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 

Anwors  have  differed  about  the  moral  character  of  this  qneen; 
there  has  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  or 
the  variety  of  her  accomplishments.  She  wrote  poems  in  the  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages ;  "Royal  Advice"  to  her  son, 
during  her  imprisonment;  and  a  great  number  of  letters,  many-  ot 
which  are  now  in  the  library  at  Fttrls.  Some  of  them  have  been 
printed. 

Such  were  her  fascinations  of  person  and  mind  tha  few  could 
be  placed  under  their  influence  without  becoming  convinced  of  her 
innocence  of  all  the  charges  against  her,  and  devoted  to  her  service. 
She  idso  possessed  great  powers  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  which  she 
sometimes  used  with  too  little  discretion.  Though  at  all  times  strongly 
attached  to  her  own  faitli,  she  is  free  from  the  charges  of  bigotry 
and  persecution.  A  melancholy  intei*est  attaches  every  heart  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  It  is  palnlhlly  Iblt  that  fhte  or 
providence  had  designed  her  for  snflbring.  Her  channs  of  beauty 
and  genius,  that  made  her  such  a  fascinating  woman,  unfitted  her 
for  the  throne  of  a  rude  nation,  in  the  most  stormy  period  of  its 
history.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  live  among  enemies  paid  to 
slander  heri  and  Ibw  dared  defend,  while  herprond  and  powerftol 
rival  qncon  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  her,  whose 
misfortunes  have  furnished  a  sutuect  for  the  tragic  muse  of  HfihiUtyr 
and  Alfieri. 
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MASHAMt  ABIGAIL, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  a  wcaltliy  merchant  of  I/ondoo, 
who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  fatlier  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  The  bankruptcy  of  her  father  obliged  her  to 
become  the  attendant  of  Lady  Rivers,  a  baronet's  lady,  whence 
the  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then  Lady  Churchill 
who  procured  her  the  place  of  wuiting-niaid  to  the  Princess  Anne. 
The  maid  retained  her  situation  after  her  mistress  ascended  the 
throne,  and  gradually  acquired  considerable  iniluenco  over  her. 
Abigail  Hill  was  not  a  woman  of  snperlor  mind  or  attainments! 
but  there  were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  the  queen  and 
herself,  which  may  account  for  the  ascendency  of  this  favourite. 
She  possessed  great  powers  of  mimicry,  and  considerable  taste  in 
mmic,  of  which  latter  aoeompUshment  the  queen  was  very  fbnd. 
She  also  favoured  the  torles,  to  which  party  the  queen  was  secretly 
attached.  Subjected  for  years  to  the  violent  and  doiuiueering 
temper  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborougli,  the  queen  turned  naturally 
to  the  milder  and  more  conciliating  disposition  of  her  maid  in 
waiting  for  sympathy  and  repose;  and  she  gradually  superseded 
the  duchess  as  favourite.  In  1707,  Abigail  Hill  married  Mr.  Mashain, 
a  man  of  ancient  family,  one  of  the  pages  of  the  court.  This 
marriage  was  performed  secretly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
The  Dnchess  of  Marlborough,  on  learning  these  ihcts,  gave  way 
to  such  vlolencet  that  It  se  vered  finally  the  tie  between  herself 
and  the  queen ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  deprived  of  all  her 
offices  and  dignities  at  court.  One  of  her  situations,  that  of 
keeper  of  the  privy -seal,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Masham. 

Mrs.  Masham  leaigued  herself  with  Harlcy  and  Bolingbroke,  who 
were  intriguing  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
adherents,  and  became  an  instrument  in  their  hands.  In  1711,  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  Mr.  Masham  was  rai.sed  to  the 
peerage.  Henceforward  Lady  Masham  became  liiYolved  in  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  especially  in  those  of  the  torics  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  Iiouse  of  Stuart,  which  she  warmly  advocated.  At- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  she  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  queen  mad  her  nnfortnnate  jaatig  brother* 
in  the  hitter  part  of  her  reign,  when  the  succession  was  still 
uncertain,  and  when  in  her  moments  of  vacillation  and  remorse 
she  clung  to  the  hope  tliat  her  brother,  by  renouncing  his  religion, 
might  succeed  her. 

Mrs.  Masham's  name  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  political 
writings  of  those  times,  connected  as  she  was  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent  men.  Mrs.  Masham  was  plain  in 
appearance,  and  delicate  in  health.  One  of  her  personal  traits 
was  a  remarkably  red  nose,  ftamlshing  the  wits  of  the  day  with  a 
oonslaiil  aabject  at  which  to  level  their  shafts.  After  the  death  of 
the  queen,  she  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Her  husband's  title  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  her 
only  son  in  1776. 

MASHAM,   LADY  DAMAKIS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cndworth,  and  bom  at  CambridgCt 
on  the  18lh.  of  January,  1658.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Ftancis  Masham,  of  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  whom  she 
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had  ODly  one  son.  Her  father  took  great  i^ains  in  her  education ; 
and  she  was  skiUed  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  Much  of  her 
improvement  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  her  intimacy  with  the 
famous  L(X^ke,  who  lived  many  years  in  her  fan^ily,  and  died  in 
her  house  at  Gates.  She  wrote  "A  Discourse  conceraiug  the  Love 
of  God,**  and  *H>ccasional  Thoughts  in  reference  to  a  Vhrtuous  and 
Christian  Life;"  and  several  other  pamphlets  which  she  published 
anonymously.  She  died  in  17U8,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedrai 
church  at  Bath,  where  a  inonumeut  is  erected  to  her  memory. 

MASQUIERES,  FRANCOISE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  tlie  king,  and  vfos  born  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1728.  She  had  a  great  taste  lor  poetry, 
and  wrote  it  with  facility.  Among  her  poetical  works  are  a  **Des- 
cription  of  the  Galleiy  of  St  Cioudt"  and  '^he  Origin  of  the  Late." 

MATILDA, 

Countess  of  Tuscany,  daughter  of  Bonifhce,  Maranis  of  Mantna, 
was  born  in  1089.   Her  mother,  Beatrice,  sister  of  Henry  the  Third, 

Ein])eror  of  Germany,  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  married  Galezo, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  contracted  Matilda  to  Godfrey  Gibbosus,  or 
Crookback,  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tnscany,  Galezo's  son  by  a  former 
marriage.  This  alliance  alarmed  Henry,  who  marched  into  Italy, 
took  liis  sister  prisoner,  and  carried  her  to  Germany,  hoping  to 
dissolve  the  agreement;  but  he  died  soon  after,  in  lOoG.  Matilda's 
husband  also  died,  in  107C,  and  she  was  afterwards  married  to 
Aso  the  Fifth,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  fVom  whom  she  was  divorced 
by  the  pope,  as  she  was  also  from  her  third  liiisbaTid,  VVelpIio  the 
Fifth,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  she  married  in  1088.  She  parted 
from  him  in  10^5.  Dispossessed  of  her  estates  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Third,  she  recovered  them,  with  vast  additions,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  was  always  a  friend  of 
hers,  and  to  whose  interests  Matilda  through  life  devoted  herselC 
She  died  in  1115,  leaving  all  her  estates  to  the  see  of  Home. 

Matilda,  in  her  wars  with  the  emperor,  manifested  an  indomitable 
flnnness,  tliat  no  reverses  could  shake.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  the  varif)us  brawls — they  hardly  deserve  the  dignihed  name 
of  wars — which  vexed  the  little  sovereignties  of  tlmt  period,  Matilda 
was  so  situated  as  to  be  shaken  by  every  swell  ol'  the  storm,  but 
she  emerged  with  honour  firom  all  her  conflicts.  With  rare  heroism 
she  made  and  sustained  sieges,  mananivred  troops,  and,  after  many 
disasters,  proved  victorious,  enlarged  her  dominions,  and  exalted 
her  fame.  Dante,  so  severe  upon  every  tiaw,  gives  this  lady  un- 
qualified in«ise  in  his  «*Pnrgatorio,"  where  she  is  celebrated  in 
heantiM  verse. 

MATILDA, 

Daughteu  of  Baldwin  de  Lille,  Count  of  Flanders,  mamed  her 
cousin,  William  of  Normandy,  afterwards  King  of  iMigland.  Tiie 
pope  granted  them  absolution  on  their  marriage,  on  condition  of 
their  erecting  two  chapels,  which  they  did.  She  is  distinguished 
for  working  the  tat)estry  in  wool,  portraying  the  descent  upon 
England,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  ciithedral  at  Bayeux. 
bhe  was  a  woman  of  great  kindness  and  generosity;  and  her 
death,  in  1083,  was  a  sonree  of  unfeigned  sorrow  to  her  hnsband^ 
and  deep  regret  of  the  people  both  of  England  and  Normandy.  ■ 
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MATILDA,   OR  MAUD, 

E:siPRES9  of  Germany  and  Qnccn  of  Kni,'land,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  First,  of  England,  and  Matilda  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1102. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  betrothed  to  Henry  the  Filth, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  sent  to  that  eomitry  fbr  edacatioiu 
The  emperor  dying  without  issue,  in  1125,  Matilda  returned  to  her 
father's  court,  who,  having  lost  his  only  son,  caused  all  liis  nobles, 
prelates,  etc.,  to  swear  fealty  to  her  as  his  successor,  in  case  he 
died  without  male  issne;  and  in  1127,  he  married  her  to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Fulke,  Count  of  Anjoa. 

Matilda  went  to  reside  in  Normandy,  where,  in  1132,  her  son, 
afterwards  Henry  the  Second,  was  born.  By  the  death  of  her 
father,  in  1135,  she  became  heiress  of  all  his  dominions  in  England 
and  France.  She  was  then  at  Anjou  with  her  hushand,  of  wliicli 
circumstance  her  cousin  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  took  advantage, 
and  seized  on  the  crown  of  England.  The  barons  of  Normandy 
also  submitted  to  Stephen;  but  his  administration  soon  becoming 
unpopular,  Matilda,  in  1189,  landed  in  England,  and  a  number  of 
powerful  barons  declared  in  her  favour.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and 
in  1141,  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  MftUlda  crowned  queen 
in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

But  no  sooner  was  she  seated  on  the  throne,  than  her  haughty 
and  impolitic  conduct  irritated  the  nobles  and  estranged  her  fHcnds. 
She  refused  to  listen  to  their  requests^  or  to  the  petition  of  (he 
Londoners  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Conspiracies  were  formed  against  her,  and  she  was  obliged,  in  1148, 
to  flee  to  Normandy,  where  she  resided  till  her  death.  The  art  of 
government  consists  mainly  in  ao  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart;  by  which  princes  arc  enabled  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  those  around  them,  and  by  graceful  condescensions,  win  the 
regard  of  the  lower  orders,  of  whom  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
emphatically  called  **the  people,"  is  compmed.  The  German  edu- 
cation of  the  Empress  Matilda,  as  well  as  her  pride,  prevented 
her  frotn  duly  estimating  the  importance  of  these  things;  and  thus 
she  failed  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  hers  in 
the  order  of  regular  succession. 

MATILDA, 

Of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canroore,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Margaret  Atheling.  a  descendant  of  the  Anglo-iSaxon  line  of 
England's  kings,  was  a  beautiftil  and  accomplished  lady.  She 

married  Henry  the  First,  and  proved  a  wise  and  excellent  queen. 
She  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  always  watchful  to  do  what 
was  most  useful  for  her  people.  She  caused  bridges  to  be  built, 
and  roads  to  be  made  and  repaired,  while  she  acted  as  regent 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  Normandy.  As  King  Henry  was 
obliged  to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  Normandy,  then  belonging  to 
the  English  crown,  in  order  to  suppress  the  continual  revolts  of 
his  subjects,  the  good  Matilda  was  left  to  govern  England  in  her 
own  way.  She  was  always  popular;  and  at  her  decease,  in  lllS, 
she  was  "passionately  lamented  by  every  class  of  the  people,  to 
wliom  her  virtues  and  wisdom  linil  rendered  her  inexpressibly 
dear."   She  was  mother  of  the  Empress  Matilda. 
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MATRAINI,   CLARA  CANTARINI, 

Was  of  a  noble  family  of  Lucca,  and  one  of  the  best  Italian 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Her  style  is  said  to  be  pure, 
eomcty  and  MH  of  foree  and  elegance;  ber  ideas  clear,  noble,  and 
ingenious;  and  she  particularly  excels  as  a  lyrist.  Many  of  her 
pieces  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  1560.  Many  others  were  sub- 
joined to  her  letters,  which  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1595.  In 
these  she  appears  well  instructed  in  sacred  history,  and  in  theology 
in  genml;  one,  to  her  son,  contains  many  useful  maxims  of 
manners  and  conduct.  Her  "Christian  Meditations,'*  mixed  with 
very  beautiful  scraps  of  poetry,  and  concluded  by  a  female's  ode 
to  the  Almighty,  were  printed  there.  She  also  wrote  a  life  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  in  which  are  many  pieces  of  poetry ;  others  are  found 
in  different  collections.  She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, was  generally  esteemed  by  the  literati  of  that  age,  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  them. 

UATTUGLIANA  MEA. 

AMoiro  the  women  who  gave  lustre  to  the  literatnie  of  Bologna 

during  the  fifteenth  century,  was  Bartolomeo,  whom  her  contem- 
poraries universally  called  ^Ica.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Micheie  Mattugliani,  or  Mattugani,  a  man  honoured  and 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  both  for  bis  own  merit,  and  for 
the  elevated  situation  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  She  is 
represented  as  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  learned.  A  modern 
Bolognesc  writer  has  indulged  his  imagination  with  the  probabilities 
of  a  romantic  attachment  between  her  and  the  young  Carlo  Caval- 
cabO(  bat  this  Is  mere  fitntasjr:  we  have  nothing  to  authemlcate^ 
or  even  afford  the  slightest  bai;c  for  such  a  legend.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mea  appears  to  have  been  a  prudent,  virtuous  wife. 

Carlo  Cavalcabo,  elevated  to  the  lordship  of  Bologna  in  1405, 
look  pleasure  In  a  sdeet  society  of  Intelleelaal  persons.  He  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bolognese  poetess  a  poetical  epistle  which  breathes 
nothing  but  the  most  respectful  friendship.  She  replied  to  it  by 
an  answer  in  terza  rima,  which  is  the  only  one  of  her  works  now 
extant  The  poetry  is  graceful,  sweet,  and  of  an  elevated .  moral 
tone.  She  enumerates  the  titles  and  honours  of  Cavalcabo,  gives 
him  just  praise  without  adulation ;  in  a  dignified  manner  she  thanks 
him  for  attributing  so  much  merit  to  her,  while  she  modestly 
disclaims  his  praii^es;  she  says  they  will  be  to  her  an  incentive 
to  improvement.  Then  follows  a  learned  account  of  those  women 
who  have  honoured  their  sex  by  virtue,  with  deprecations  for  those 
who  have  sought  other  than  honest  fame.  She  concludes  by  ex- 
horting the  Lord  of  Cremona  to  meritorious  euterprises.  . 

MAUPIN,  N.  AUBI6KT, 

A  CButBSATBD  siugeT  at  the  Paris  opera.  She  posseiscd  great 

personal  courage;  and,  on  some  occasions,  assumed  a  man's  dress 
to  avenge  insults  offered  to  her.  She  left  the  stage  in  1705,  and 
died  in  1707,  aged  thu-tv- three. 

MAYO,   SARAH   0.  EDGARTON, 
Was  bom  in  Shirley,  Massaehnsetts^  in  181S.  She  began  to  write 
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when  very  young,  and  for  nine  years  edited  an  animal  ealled  **The 

Rose  of  Sharon."  She  also  edited  "The  Ladles*  Repository,"  published 
ill  Boston ;  and  wrote  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verso ; 
•*The  Palfreys "Elicn  Clifford  j"  "The  Poetiy  of  Women  j"  and 
^'Memoir  and  Poems  of  Mre.  Jntia  H.  Scott,**  «te.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Edgarton.  She  married,  in  1846,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  continued  her  literary  pursuits 
with  increased  advantages.  Uad  her  life  been  prolonged,  she  gave 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  female  writers  of 
America;  hat  death  suddenly  destroyed  these  bright  hopes  of  eardily 
naeftilness.  She  died,  July  9th,  1848. 

McINTOSH,  MARIA  JANE, 

Is  a  native  of  Georgia,  in  America.  She  was  bom  at  Sunbury, 
a  village  about  Ibrty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  and  received  all 

tlie  education  which  she  derived  from  schools  at  an  academy  in 
her  native  place.  In  1835,  Miss  Mcintosh  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  she  has  since  resided.  Uer  first  printed  work, 
,  ''Blind  Alice,**  was  published  in  1840.  It  was  fbllowed,  at  various 
intervals,  by  the  other  talcs,  known  as  "Aunt  Kitty's,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  following  order: — "Jessie  Grahanie,"  "Florence  Arnott,'* 
•Kirace  and  Clara,"  and  "Ellen  Leslie;"  the  last  being  published 
in  1842.  "Conquest  and  Self- Conquest,"  "Woman  an  Enigma," 
"Praise  and  Principle  '*  and  a  little  tale  called  «*Tbe  Gonrins,**  were 
published  between  1813  and  1846.  In  1847,  the  "Two  Lives,  or  to 
seem  and  to  be,"  was  issued  ;  and  since  that  "Aunt  Kitty's  Tales,*' 
collected  into  one  volume  and  carefully  revised,  "Charms  bud  Counter- 
Charms,"  and  **Woman  in  Americftp^er  Woik  and  her  Bewaid.** 
In  1850,  appeared  **The  Christmas  Quest,*'  intended  as  a  hook  ftir 
the  holidays. 

In  all  Miss  Mcintosh's  writings,  there  are  evidences  of  originality 
and  freshness  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  good  judgment  and  sound 
religious  principle.  In  her  two  longer  tales,  she  has  displayed 
unusual  power  in  depicting  the  passions  and  interesting  the  feelings. 
In  her  work  on  woman,  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  one  who 
thinks  and  judges  for  herself,  uninfluenced  and  undisturbed  by  the 
clamour  of  conflicting  opinions ;  and  there  have  been  tbw  books  on 
that  much-canvassed  topic  whidi  sliow  so  much  sound  oommom 
sense,  as  well  as  thought  and  earnestness.  Her  style  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  her  first  object  is  evidently  the  maintenance  of  pure 
morality  and  religion. 

MEGALOSTRATA, 

A  Grecian  poetess,  a  friend  of  Alcman,  a  Spartan  lyric  poet, 
flourished  in  the  twenty -seventh  Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  668.  None 
of  her  poems  remain,  but  there  arc  satires  written  against  her, 
Which  prove  her  talents  were  Icnown  and  envied. 

MELLON,  HARRIET,  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  AI«BANS, 

Was  born  in  Westminster,  about  1776.  Her  father  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  died  before 
the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Her  mother  afterwards  married  Mr. 
ICntwistlc,  a  profinsor  <^  music,  and  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
York  tiieatre.  Miss  Mellon  was  educated  fbr  the  stage,  and  made 
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her  debut  at  Drury-Lane,  London,  in  1793;  she  was  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  second-rate  actresses,  and  was  often  intrusted 
with  first-rate  comic  characters.  In  Iblo,  Miss  Mellon  married  Mr. 
Contts  a  wealthy  banker,  who  had  lon^  been  attached  to  her; 
and,  at  his  death,  in  1822,  he  left  her  his  immense  ibrtane.  Mrs. 
Coutts  afterwards  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  a  man  mncli 
younirer  than  herself.  On  her  death,  she  left  most  of  the  property 
to  Miss  Burdctt,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the  condition 
that  the  young  lady  should  bear*  hi  addition  to  Burdett,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Coutts 

MEHGEH,  MARGARET, 

Deserving  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex,  for 
her  noble  philanthropy,  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  female  education, 

was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1791.  The  famil}-^  of  Mercer 
descended  from  an  ancient  English  stock,  transplanted  to  that  country 
soon  after  its  colonization;  the  race  has,  in  its  new  location,  done 
honour  to  the  source  firora  whence  it  was  derived.  The  ftither  of 
Margaret  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  governor  of  Maryland,  a 
man  of  excellent  education,  refined  taste,  and  large  wealth.  Retiring  • 
from  pul)lic  life,  Governor  Mercer  withdrew  to  his  estate  at  Cedar 
Fork,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  training 
of  his  childi-en.  Margaret  was  his  only  daughter,  and  her  education 
was  conducted  under  his  immediate  care,  with  little  assistance  from 
other  teachers:  she  often  remarked,  that  she  had  been  "bro'.jght 
up  at  her  father's  feet.  Margaret  Mercer  is  another  example,  added 
to  the  list  which  this  hook  fhmishes,  of  the  beneficial  influence 
which  through  mental  training  exercises  on  woman's  character,  by 
enabling  her  to  make  her  moral  power  more  respected  and  efiectivc. 
Scarcely  an  instance  can  be  found  where  a  father  has  aided  and 
encouraged  the  mental  improvement  of  his  daughter,  but  that  she 
has  done  Iionour  to  his  care  and  kindness,  and  been  the  brightest 
icwel  in  his  intellectual  crown.  Such  was  Margaret  Mercer;  proud 
MS  the  family  might  well  be  of  the  name  they  bore,  she  has  added 
its  holiest  lustre.  "Her  character,"  says  her  biographer,  Morris,  in 
his  excellent  ^'Memoir"  of  this  noble  woman,  'Hsomprised  elements 
apparently  very  diverse,  and  yet  all  combined  into  a  perfect  whole,  as 
the  varied  colours  of  a  ray  of  light.  Gentle,  and  full  of  affection 
for  all,  and  ready  to  sympathize  with  soiTow  wherever  met  with; 
Ihelings,  the  evidence  of  which  will  be  found  scattered  eveiywhere 
around  these  traces  of  her  path  through  lil%,  she  yet  possessed  an 
energy  and  firmness  ran^ly  found  in  this  connexion." 

If  Dr.  Morris  had  retieetcd  farther  on  the  subject,  how  few  girls 
are  trained  as  Margaret  Mercer  was — her  mental  powers  developed, 
and  directed  to  guide  and  strengthen  rightly  those  delicate  moral 
sensibilities  and  tender  nffections  peculiar  to  her  sex,  he  would 
have  found  the  reason  of  her  superiority;  and  also  lie  would  have 
understood  why  learning — we  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense — is 
of  great  advaiitage  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man. 

Well  fitted  as  she  was  by  education  and  eneiigy  of  mind,  and 
noble  philanthropy  of  purpose,  Miss  Mercer  was  to  have  a  wide 
sphere  for  the  office  of  teacher,  wliich  seemed  her  peculiar  mi.ssl(»n. 
Iter  mother  died  when  she  was  young.  Her  father's  death,  which 
took  place  at  Philadelphia,  whither  slie  had  accompanied  him  for 
•his  h<«lth,  proved  the  crisis  of  her  life.  She  had  been  accustomed 
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to  all  the  indulgences  love  and  wealth  can  bestow.  From  tliis 
time,  she  was  to  prove  what  those  endure  who  have  only  their 
faith  in  God  and  tlieir  own  enerpios  on  which  to  rely.  Much  of 
her  property  consisted  in  slaves — these  she  liberated,  provided  for, 
and  sent  to  Liberia. 

And  now  she  was  to  begin  the  world;  she  chose  the  ardnods 
post  of  teacher  in  a  school  for  young  girls  in  Virginia;  but  her 
plans  of  charity  were  not  given  up.  Thus  she  writes  to  a  friend : 
^  *•]  have  been  desiring  a  day  or  two  of  repose  that  1  might  devote 
to  you  and  your  dearest  mother.  But,  Indeed,  you  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  life  I  lead.  Saturday  Is  as  laboriously  spent  in 
working  for  the  Libcrian  Society,  as  any  other  day  in  the  week  ; 
and  on  Sunday  we  have  a  Sunday-school,  m  which  I  have  my 
part,  and  so  make  out  to  employ  every  day  fully.  Drawing  keeps 
me  on  my  feet  for  six  hours  every  other  day ;  and  at  first  it  was 
truly  bewildering  to  teach  twenty- three  cliildren  who  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  straight  line.  You  are  anxious  to  know  nil  about 
me,  and  you  see  I  am  free  in  my  comnuuiicatiou ;  there  are  many 
encouraging  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  lifls  I  have  adopted ;  for 
those  very  things  that  are  most  painful  prove  how  much  there  is  to  do; 
and  where  there  is  much  to  do,  steady  laborious  efforts  to  do  good 
will  doubtless  be  blessed,  although  we  may  in  mercy  be  denied 
the  luxury  of  seeing  our  work  under  the  sun  prosper.  Mrs.  G.  is 
sometimes  very  much  dispirited,  at  times  without  cause;  for  eveiy 
little  painful  oecurrenee  of  niisconduct  in  tlie  eliildren  affords  op- 
portunity of  more  strenuously  enforcing  good  principles.  I  never 
knew  how  to  be  thankful  to  my  parents,  above  all  to  my  God,  for 
a  good  education,  until  I  came  to  look  into  the  state  of  young 
ladies  generally." 

The  desire  to  be  made  instrumental  in  training:  souls  for  eternity, 
was  the  ruling  motive  by  which  she  was  inllueneed :  and,  from 
the  veiy  first,  her  chief  efibrts  were  devoted  to  this  great  end, 
which  was  pursued  without  deviation  throughout  her  whole  career, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  neglect  of  those  subsidiary  acquirements 
which  she  esteemed  as  highly  as  any  one  could  do,  and  laboured 
most  unremittingly  to  communicate  to  her  pupils. 

She  continued  in  this,  her  chosen  profession,  for  about  twenty- 
five  years;  cstaT)lislied  a  school  of  her  own;  and  her  example  and 
iTifluenee  have  had  a  most  salutary  and  wide-spread  effect  on  the 
comnmnity  where  she  resided.  This  admirable  woman  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1846,  aged  fifty- five  j  ears.  She  prepared  two  works 
for  her  pupils,  "Studies  for  Bible  Glasses,"  and  a  volume  entitled 
"Kthics ;"  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  young  ladies,  which  she  employed 
as  a  text-book  in  teaching  moral  philosophy.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  conveying  in  chaste,  yet  glowing  language, 
the  feelings  of  a  sanctified  heart.  She  adopts  the  word  of  God  as 
the  only  source  of  knowledge,  as  well  of  the  practical  duties  ot 
life,  as  of  our  relations  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  endeavours 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  principles  there  laid  down  for  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the  government  of  life.  It  is  a  work' 
well  worthy  of  the  diligent  study  of  every  woman  who  desires  to 
attain  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  worth. 

UEBEDITH,  LOUISA  A.» 
Whosb  maiden  name  was  Twamlcy,  is  -  an  accomplished  artisC 
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with  her  pencil,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  and  well-informed  wrircr. 
Her  first  publications  were  in  the  fanliion  of  very  elegant  gift  books; 
^"Our  Wild  Flowers,"  and  "The  Romance  of*  Nature,"  illustrated 
by  exquisite  flowers  copied  from  drawings  after  nature  by  the 
authoress.  The  literary  matter  is  fliil  of  inftntnation,  where  science, 
fVee  fi*om  pedantry,  instructs  in  every  page.  After  her  marriage 
in  1844,  slie  accompanied  lier  husband  to  Australia,  and  the  journey 
gave  rise  to  ''Notes  aud  Sketches  of  New  South  Wales;"  a  book 
which  cannot  Ml  to  please  every  Intelligent  reader.  In  18^  Mrs. 
Meredith  published  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "My  Home 
in  Tasmania,"  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen ;  it  details  her 
nine  years  experience  of  life  in  the  remote  colony  in  which  her 
fbtare  lot  appears  to  be  east*  and  eonsbts  of  a  series  of  char* 
ming  sketches  of  life  and  natnre  executed  with  much  graphic  power 
and  variety.  To  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Tasmania  the  lively 
sketcher  devotes  particular  attention,  and  enters  with  much  en- 
thusiasm into  these  agreeable  and  interesting  branches  of  her 
MilUect 

MERIANt  MARIA  SIBTLLA, 

A  Gbkmait  artisty  was  bom  at  Fkankibrt  in  1647.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Merian,  a  celebrated  engraver  and  topographer. 
Miss  Merian  became  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Mingon,  from  whom  she 
learned  great  neatness  of  handling,  and  delicacy  of  colour.  She 
painted  from  nature,  reptiles,  flowtrs,  and  insects,  which  she  studied 
with  the  most  curious  and  ninnte  observation.  She  frequently 
painted  her  subjects  in  watcr-colonrs  on  vellum,  and  finished  an 
astonishing  number  of  designs.  She  drew  flics  and  caterpillars  in 
all  the  variety  of  changes  and  forms  in  which  they  successively 
appear.  She  even  undertook  a  voyage  to  Surinam  to  paint  thoae 
insects  and  reptiles  which  were  peculiar  to  that  climate;  and,  on 
her  return,  published  two  volumes  of  engravings  after  her  designs. 
Her  works  are  still  referred  to  by  writers  on  entomology.  She  died 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1717. 

MESSALINA, 

Wife  of  Nero,  also  called  Statilla,  was  descended  from  a  consular 
family,  and  married  the  consul  Atticus  Visticus,  whom  Kero  mur- 
dered. She  received  her  husband's  murderer  with  tenderness,  and 
married  four  husbands  before  she  came  to  the  imperial  throne. 
After  tlie  death  of  Nero,  in  68,  she  retired  from  public  life,  and 
occupied  herself  with  literary  pursuits.  Otho,  the  eighth  Emperor 
of  Rome,  next  addressed  her,  but  before  their  marriage  he  destroyed 
himself;  In  the  year  69. 

METEYARD,  ELIZA, 

Better  known  by  her  signature  of  "Silvcrpen,"  writes  chiefly 
fbr  the  London  periodicals.  She  was  a  fiivoored  contributor  to  ''Ellsa 
Cook's  Journal,**  and  has  written  finr  some  of  the  American  Maga« 
zincs.  Miss  M^teyard  i^  of  the  progressive  school,  but  has  none  ot 
the  gloom  or  misanthrophy  which  those  whose  wishes  to  do  good 
outrun  their  power,  often  display.  She  is  cheerf\il,  and  strives  to 
Improve  the  habits  and  minds  of  the  poor,  es  an  effective  means 
of  bettering  thoir  physical  condition.  This  is  a  department  of 
beaevolcQce  too  often  overlooked;  and  one  which  the  tender  and 
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refined  soul  of  woman  Is  best  qualified  to  advance.  Miss  Mitsfud 
has  the  tnie  sense  of  the  beantiAil  in  nature  and  art|  and  Ibels  It 

may  bless  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  She  deserves  mneh  praise 
Ux  hor  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform. 

M£TBANA,  ANNA, 

An  Italian  lady,  lived  in  171S»  and  Is  mentioned  by  Orlandi  as 
in  eminent  portrait-painter. 

MIGHISL,  BBNIER  GIU8TIKA 

Was  born  1755,  In  Venice.  Her  Ihtfaer*  Andrea  Renier,  was  son 
of  the  last  doge,  save  one,  and  her  mother,  Cecilia  Maniii,  was 
sister  of  the  last;  her  godfather,  Foscarini,  had  been  doge  himself, 
and  was  one  of  the  piincipal  literati  of  his  day.  The  princely  rank 
and  affluence  of  her  flunily,  offered  every  possible  advantage  of 
education:  firom  the  earliest  childhood  she  displayed  a  fondness 
for  study,  and  a  dislike  for  needlework,  and  such  lady-like  business. 
She  was  pa.ssionateIy  fond  of  music,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  time  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art,  as  well  as  to  literary  pursuits. 
At  the  age  of  twen^,  she  married  Mareo  Iflehlel,  a  gentleman  of 
high  rank.  She  accompanied  him  to  Home,  where  his  father  resided 
as  ambassador,  and  there  she  became  acquainted  with  all  the  most 
distinguished  geniuses  of  Italy.  In  conversing  with  foreigners,  she 
Mt  her  deflcieney  in  the  French  and  English  languages:  to  these 
she  immediately  applied  herself  Intimacy  with  professors  of  the 
university  turned  her  attention  to  natural  science :  she  became  well 
acquainted  with  geometry,  physics,  and  chemistry.  She  studied 
botany,  and  wrote  some  excellent  works  upon  it ;  but  her  most  elaborate 
and  consldereble  production,  is  the  '*Feste  Yenlslane,"  a  work  of 
no  little  research  and  learning.  She  lived  in  an  extended  circle 
of  society,  to  all  of  whom  she  was  endeared  by  her  amiable  qualities 
and  superior  abilities.  Albrizzi,  who  particularly  descrilH;s  her, 
represents  her  conversation  and  social  qualities  In  a  very  charming 
light.  She  was  fond  of  simplicity  in  dress,  and  detested  affectation 
in  manner;  beyond  every  thing  she  avoided  the  society  of  tiresome 
and  insipid  persons.  *'For  me,"  said  she,  **ennui  is  among  the 
worst  evlls-^i  can  bear  pain  better.**  Bpeaking  of  a  person  whom 
she  had  reason  to  condemn,  **Now  he  is  unfortunate;  justice  and 
humanity  can  ask  no  more — I  forget  his  faults."  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  writes,  **It  belongs  to  my  character  to  think  well  of 
people  as  long  as  it  is  possible." 

In  her  latter  years  she  became  deaf;  and  had  recourse  to  aa 
car-trumpet.  ITer  constitutional  cheerfulness  turned  this  into  tm 
advantage.  Writing  to  a  friend,  she  says,  "My  dean)ess  is  an  in- 
estimable advantage  in  company ;  for  with  the  stupid  and  gossiping 
I  shun  all  communication ;  their  nonsense  passes  nnheeded-»4Mtft  1 
can  employ  my  trumpet  with  sensible  people,  and  often  gain  in 
that  way  valuable  knowledge."  Another  of  her  opinions  was,  "The 
world  improves  people  according  to  the  dispositions  they  bring  into 
it.*'   **Time  U  a  better  comforter  than  reflection." 

In  1806^  the  French  government  sent  to  the  municipality  of  Vetilce 
a  writing  of  the  engineer  Cabot,  entitled  "Statistic  questions  con-  • 
ccming  the  city  of  Venice."   The  municipality  imposed  the  charge 
of  answering  this  work  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  then 
living,  the  eelebfated  bibliopole  M orellit  and  the  erudite  Jacopo 
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FiUasL  Tliese  applied  lo  Madame  Micbiel  to  aid  their  laboar;  and 
U  was  wblle  immersed  in  the  studies  this  task  involved,  that  the 

idea  of  her  "Fcste  Veniziane,"  so  luippil}'  executed,  was  planned. 
She  died  in  1832,  aged  seventy -seven  yearn.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscription,  which,  though  eulogistic, 
considering  her  life,  character,  and  learning,  was  not  superior  to 
her  merits. 

MILESI,  BIANCA 

Of  Milan,  has  been  very  carefully  educated  by  judicious  parents. 
Possessing  a  mind  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  ever>'  thing 
which  ingtructoro  can  effect  has  been  done  to  render  her  thoroughly 
accomplished.  Not  satisfied  with  a  proficiency  in  the  lighter  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  tlie  most  profound  studies  have  received  her 
patient  and  indefatigable  attention.  As  her  abilities  and  her  labori- 
ous course  of  study  were  well  known,  her  first  appearance  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters  was  greeted  with  an  applause  that  her  subsequent 
works  have  fully  justified.  She  is  a  respectable  artist,  Iniving  studied 
painting  at  Rome,  and  developed  a  genius  for  that  art,  which  would 
have  rendered  her  remarkable  even  witiiout  her  scientilic  honours. 

MILLER,  LADY, 

R  Es  I D  D  at  Bath-Easton,  near  Bath.  She  published  *  ^Letters  fhxm 

Italy,"  and  also  a  volume  of  poems.  She  was  well  known  as  a 
litemry  lady,  and  a  patroness  of  literature.  Uer  death  occurred  iu 
1781. 

MILNER,  MART, 

Is  an  English  female  writer,  who  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  by  striving  to  infuse  into  the  current  periodical 
and  other  literature  of  the  day,  a  spirit  of  true  christian  piety.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  various  writings  of  this  lady  will  show  that  her  etlbrts 
in  this  direction  have  neither  been  few  nor  unsuccessful.  To  the 
numerous  readers  of  these  works,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  public 
generally,  the  following  few  particulars  of  her  life  will  not  be  un* 
interesting. 

She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilberforce  Compton,  Esq., 
a  idative  of  that  great  man  who  so  materiallj  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Anti- Slavery  movement  in  this  country.  Mary  Compton 
was  bom  November  r2th.,  1797,  and  resided  (Vom  infancy  with 
her  great-uncle  the  late  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
Prendent  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  She  was  married,  February  15th.,  1820,  to 
tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Mihier,  Vicar  of  Appleby,  Westmorland,  where 
she  still  resides. 

Besides  her  contributions  to  periodicals,  which  are  numerous,  she 
has  written  Christian  Mother,"  published  in  1888$  Life 
of  Dean  Milner,"  18^ ;  an  abridgment  of  the  same  work  in  1 814 ; 
"Sketches  illustrative  of  Important  Periods  in  the  History  of  the 
World,  with  Observations  on  the  Moral  and  Religious  uses  of 
History,"  1843 ;  a  second  series  of  these  sketches  came  out  a  year 
or  two  after.  In  1849,  Mrs.  Milner  edited  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  "Mrs.  Trimmer's  Histor}'  of  England,"  for  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Griffith ;  and,  in  1850,  appeared  under  her  editorship  the 
**People's  Gallerv  of  Engravings,"  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes; 
also  «<The  JuTenile  Sctap-Book."         Garden*  the  Grove,  and  thA 
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Field,"  a  beautifully  written  volume  on  the  natural,  poeticul,  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  months  and  seasons,  appeared  in  1852 ;  ;m<I 
this  we  believe  is  her  latest  work.  We  must  not  omit  to  nicniiou 
the  "EnglishwooumV'  <Nr,  as  it  Is  now  called,  the  '*ChristIan  Lady's 
Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical  of  high  literary  merit  and  decided 
religious  tendency,  which  has  now  been  in  existence,  and  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Milner,  upwards  of  twelve  yean. 

MILTON,  MART, 

The  Arst  wife  of  the  poel  Milton,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Oxfordshire.  In  1648,  at  a 
very  early  age,  she  became  the  wife  of  John  Milton,  a  connexion, 
for  many  reasons,  very  unsuitable.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  zealous  royalist, 
who  practised  the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country  gentleman  of  that 
period;  and  the  transition  firom  the  unrestrained  fVeedom  of  sncli 
a  home,  to  the  sombre  restraint  of  Milton's  dull  residence,  in  a 
close  and  confined  street  of  London — a  constraint  no  doubt  increased 
by  his  naturally  reserved  and  abstracted  nature,  and  the  puritanic 
influences  whidi  surrounded  him— so  wearied  the  young  creatnie, 
that  she  sought  an  invitation  ftom  her  ISither,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  from  her  marria^^c,  returned  home  on  a  visit.  Here,  as  the 
summer  passed  on,  she  received  repeated  messages  and  letters  from 
her  husband,  summoning  her  home,  all  of  which  were  disregarded. 
Milton,  incensed  at  her  disobedience,  viewed  her  conduct  as  a  delibe- 
rate desertion,  which  broke  the  marriage  contract,  and  determined  to 
punish  it  by  repudiation.  This  matrimom'al  disagreement  gave  rise 
to  his  treatises  on  the  '^Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce;'*  the 
**Judgment  of  Martin  Bncer  concerning  Divorce;"  and  ^^etrachordon, 
or  Expositions  upon  four  chief  PiacM  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage."  Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton  began  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  a  Udy  of  great  accoujpli.-hments,  which  alanned  the 
parents  of  his  wife,  and,  no  doubt,  awoke  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  her  conduct.  While  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbour  and 
kinsman,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  his  wife,  who 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  expressed  her  penitence.  After  a 
short  struggle  of  resentment,  he  again  received  her,  and  sealed  the 
recondliauon  by  opening  his  house  to  her  '&ther  and  tnoihen,  who 
had  been  driven  ftom  their  home  by  the  trinmph  of  the  repnbiicaa 
arms. 

Mrs.  Milton  died  young,  leavmg  three  daughters,  who  severally 
filled  the  office  of  amanuensis  and  reader  to  thek  father,  in  his 
darkened  old  age. 

« 

MTNGOTTI,  CATHARIXE, 

A  CELEBRATED  Italian  singer,  was  born  at  Naplesy  in  1728.  After 
the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  a  German,  Catharine  entered  a 
convent,  where  she  was  instructed  in  music.  When  she  was  fourteen 
she  left  the  convent,  and  some  time  after  married  Mingotti,  director 
of  the  opera  at  Dresden.  Here  slie  was  very  nnich  admired,  and 
sang  at  the  theatre,  before  the  king.  Her  reputation  soon  extended 
through  Europe,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Farineili, 
ahe  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  on  the  continent,  and  also 
came  to  London.  She  died  at  Munich,  in  1807.  wai  a  highly 
educated  and  intellectual  woman. 
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MINUTOLI,  LIVIA, 

Daughter  to  Andrea  and  Lucretia  de  Viilcano,  was  married  to 
Don  Louis  de  Silva,  Duke  of  Pastrano,  Knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  James,  and  commander  of  the  castle  of  Capuano.  When  she 
became  a  widow,  Charies  the  FiAh,  Emperor  of  Germany,  chose  her* 
on  account  of  her  virtue  and  good  sense,  to  conduct  the  education 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  daugUtcr.  She  lived  in  the  sixteonth 
century. 

MIRBEL,   LEZINSKA   RUE  DE, 

Was  born  at  Paris,  daughter  of  a  commissary  of  the  marine. 
She  belonged  to  a  family,  every  branch  of  which  was  opulent, 
except  her  own.  Nature  had  endowed  her,  however,  with  a  firm- 
ness of  character  and  a  loftiness  of  spirit  which  rendered  poverty 
honourable,  as,  instead  of  degrading,  it  spurred  her  to  those  exertions 
which  have  given  her  name  a  European  celebrity.  She  determined, 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  accooDpHsh  an  ot^ect  wbich  she  set  before 
herself;  that  was,  to  become  independent  by  her  own  efforts,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  of  her  mother  and  her  young  brother.  After 
long  and  due  consideration,  she  determined  upon  applying  herself 
to  miniature  painting,  which  she  ftlt  was  her  particular  vocation. 
She  was  then  eighteen,  and  remarluiblc  for  beauty  and  intelligence. 
Having  entered  herself  as  a  student  with  Augiistin,  she  regulated 
her  hours  upon  the  strictest  rules  of  industry  and  method ;  every 
moment  had  its  employment;  a  time  was  allotted  to  the  necessary 
practice  of  her  art ;  a  time  to  reading,  and  a  time  to  needle^work* 
Up  at  four  o*eU»ek  in  the  morning,  she  was  always  ready  and 
never  Imrried;  the  evening  she  devoted  to  society,  and  the  day 
to  the  most  persevering  labours.  Her  youthful  spirit  knew  no 
languor,  cither  moral  or  physical.  Filling  her  place  gracefully  in 
the  drawing-room,  in  the  studio  she  was  the  most  severe  and  inde- 
fatigable of  students  Preparing  by  earneat  and  fatiguing  appUcaUoa 
her  distant  future  success— 

**For  sllWgard*s  brows  the  laurel  never  grows 
BcnowB  is  not  the  ebild  of  indolent  repose." 

The  besetting  sin  of  miniature  painters  is  want  of  skill  in  drawing; 
Augusthi  could  teach  her  the  way  of  mixing  and  laying  on  colours, 
and  the  little  mysteries  of  the  profession ;  but  this  was  not  art,  it  was 
not  drawing.  A  friend  of  her  family,  M.  Belloc,  a  very  distinguished 
connoisseur,  advised  her  to  withdraw  fVom  tiie  school  of  Augustin, 
and  to  give  herself  up  cxdnsively  and  strenuously  to  the  study  of 
drawing.  She  took  this  judicious  advice,  and  under  his  fHendly 
direction  applied  herself  to  copy  the  greatest  masters  of  her  special 
branch  of  art  Iler  talent  became  rapidly  developed,  and  she  soon 
acquired  a  distinguished  reputation.  After  her  marriage  with  M. 
de  Mirbel,  she  oontinued  her  efforts  for  improvement,  which  were 
attended  by  fame,  fortune,  and  success.  While  the  merit  of  her 
miniatures  was  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  her  charming  manners 
and  intelligent  mind  rendered  her  house  the  resort  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  artistle  personages  of  the  day.  She  died 
in  September,  1849^  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  could  estfanate 
her  genius  and  her  worth* 
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MIRIAM. 

SitTBft  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  was  daughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebad, 

Her  name— Miriam,  **the  star  of  the  sea"  (according  to  St.  Jerome. 
**she  who  brightens  or  tnligktens" ) — may  have  been  given  from  a 
precocious  exbibition  of  the  great  qualities  which  afVcrwards  dis- 
tliigttished  her.  That  it  was  riglitly  given,  her  history  proves.  Our 
tot  view  of  her  is  when  she  is  Iceepin^?  watch  over  the  frail  basket, 
among  the  flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  Moses,  her  baby- 
brotlier,  lay  concealed.  Miriam  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  but 
her  biteUlgence  and  discretion  seem  matare.  Then,  when  the  time 
came  fat  the  redemption  of  Israel  ttom  the  house  of  bondage, 
Moses  was  not  alone;  Aaron  his  brother  and  Miriam  his  sister 
were  hi^  coadjutors. 

<*It  is  certain,'*  says  Dr.  Clarke  (a  learned  and  pions  expounder 
of  the  Old  Testament)  **that  Miriam  had  receifed  a  portion  of  the 
prophetic  spirit;  and  that  she  was  a  joint  leader  of  the  people 
with  her  two  brothers,  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Micah; — 'For  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  i^ypt,  and 
I  sent  belbre  thee  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Miriam which  wonld 
not  liave  been  said  if  she  had  not  taken  a  prominent  post  in  the 
emigration.  Probably  she  was  the  leader  of  the  women ;  as  we 
And  after  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  when  Moses,  to  celebrate  the  gre.at  events, 
snng  his  glorioos  *Song,'  the  earliest  recorded  poetry  of  the  world, 
that  his  sister  came  forward  and  gave  her  heantimi  and  spirit- 
thrilling  response. 

*^Vnd  Miriam  the  proplietess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand ;  and  aU  the  women  went  ont  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  dances. 

"And  Miriam  answered  them,  *Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  glorioasiy ;  the  horse  aud  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea.*'* 

It  is  sod  that  we  must  record  the  hXi  of  Miriam  firom  the  high 

pinnacle  which  her  faith,  energy,  and  genius  had  won.  What  her 
crime  was  is  not  fully  stated,  only  that  she  and  Aaron  "spake 
against  Moses"  because  "he  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman.*' 
Perhaps  Miriam  disliked  her  sister-in-law;  though  it  appean  she 
and  Aaron  disparaged  the  authority  of  Moses ;  it  might  be  horn  envy 
of  his  favour  with  the  Lord.  Her  sin,  whatever  passion  prompted  it, 
was  soon  exposed  and  punished.  God  smote  her  with  leprosy ;  and 
only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  Moses,  healed  her  after  seven 
days.  The  camp  moved  not  while  she  was  shut  ont ;  thus  the  people 
testitied  their  reverence  and  affection  for  her.  She  lived  nineteen 
years  after  this,  but  her  name  is  mentioned  no  more  till  the  record 
of  her  death.  She  died  a  short  time  before  her  brother  Aaron, 
in  Kadesb,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land.  Eusebins  asserts  that  her  monument  stood  near  the 
city  of  Petrse,  and  was  considered  a  consecrated  spot  when  he  lived 
and  wrote,  in  the  fourth  century.  Her  death  occurred  B.  C.  1453, 
when  she  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirtv  ono  years  old,  so  that 
her  lifb  was  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  either  of  her  brothers. 

She  has  left  a  beautiful  example  of  sisterly  tenderness,  and  warm 
womaly  participation  in  a  holy  cause.  In  genius,  she  was  superior 
to  ail  the  women  who  preceded  her;  and  in  the  inspiration  of  her 
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spirit  (she  was  a  "prophetess"  or  poet,)  none  of  her  contemporaries 
male  or  female,  except  Moses,  was  hor  equal.  That  she  was  too 
ambitious  is  probable,  and  did  not  willingly  yield  to  the  authority 
with  which  the  Lord  had  invested  her  younger  brother,  who  had 
been  her  nursling  charge.  From  this  portion  of  her  hfatory,  a 
warning  is  sonnded  against  the  pride  and  self-sufflclency  which  the 
consciousness  of  great  genins  and  great  nsefulness  is  calculated  to 
incite.  Woman  should  never  put  off  her  hnmiUty.  It  is  her  guard 
as  well  as  ornament. 

MITCajBLL,  MARIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  William  *  a\^d  Lydia  C.  Mitchell,  descendents 
of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Nantucket  J^land,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  members  of  the  Society  oi^^Friends,  or  Quakers.  Mrs. 
MItcheU  descended  ftwn  the  same  stock >s^h  Dr.  Franklin,  whose 
mother  was  from  <his  island;  and  it  is  qilHtg^  remarkable,  that 
throughout  this  family  lineage  are  to  be  traced  of  those  traits 

of  character  which,  in  full  measure,  marked  the  chara?t^r  tuid  history 
of  that  distinguished  philosopher.  The  mother  of  Miss  l^tchcU  was 
much  distinguished,  in  her  youth,  for  her  fondness  for  D^'^"* 

Of  these  parents  Maria  was  the  third  child,  born  Au/JH^^^  ^^Z  ' 
1818.    At  a  very  early  age  she  busied  herself  in  writing  t'ii\ , 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  juvenile  friends,  printing  V*®™ 
with  her  pen,  and  binding  tiiem  in  the  form  of  books.  Som\J[|f 
these  little  prodncttons  were  very  ingenlonsy  and  would  have  d 
honour  to  matnrcr  years. 

From  her  mother  and  an  excellent  preceptress  she  received  tli? 
first  rudiments  of  her  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  entercr 
her  father's  school,  alternately  as  student  and  assistant  teacher 
To  the  study  and  practice  of  astronomy  her  father  was  a  devotecl 
Whenever  the  duties  of  life  permitted,  the  whole  man  was  cngrossedV 
with  the  pursuit.   Without  instruments  at  that  period,  or  the  nieans\ 
cf  procuring  any,  he  contemplated  the  heayens  as  a  shepherd,  I 
watching  the  motions  of  the  firmament,  and  investigating  its  laws  i 
by  his  own  resources.    It  is  said  that  his  love  of  the  study  origi-  ^ 
nated  in  observing,  in  very  early  life,  the  phenomenon  of  the  harvest  \ 
moon,  and  in  attempting  to  search  out  the  cause  before  he  knew  \ 
that  it  had  been  done  by  others. .  Later  in  life  he  became  possessed  -  i 
of  instruments,  and  engaged  in  practical  operations;  and  Maria,  who  i 
had  already  distinguished  herself  in  mathematical  learning,  was 
employed  as  assistant  in  the  observatory. 

The  onerous  duties  of  a  mere  assistant  in  an  establishment  of 


this  kind  are  scarcely  calculated  to' attach  one  to  the  employment,  t 
yet  Miss  Mitchell  was  enamoured  of  the  prospect  of  observing  by  ^ 
herself,  and  commenced  her  career  by  obtaining  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  for  the  determination  of  the  local  lime.  Tlie 
instrument  thus  used  was  the  sextant,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ot  i 
the  observatory.    Mastering  this,  she  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
.science ;  and  faniiliariziiig  herself  with  all  the  instruments,  she  became 
skilful  in  their  use. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1847,  she  discovered  a  telescopic  comet, 
for  which  she  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
an  interesting  account  of  which  has  been  Avritteu  by  the  Hon.  iiAlward 
Everett,  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Miss  Mitchell  calculated  the  elements  of  this  comet,  and  comma* 
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nieated  a  memoir  on  the  ralidect  to  the  SmithsonUm  Inttltiite. 

She  has  been  for  some  time  cn^ed  with  her  father  in  making 
the  necessary  astronomical  observation  for  the  mcasuration  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Nantucket  and  Portland,  in  the  empiov- 
ment  of  Dr.  Bache,  for  the  coast  flonrey.  At  the  inyltatlon  of  the 
superintendent,  she  also  made  some  ohservations  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  arc.  She  is  also  engaged  in  tho  computations  of 
the  new  Nantucket  Almanac,  authorized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Davis. 
Amidst  all  these  emplojmentB,  she  finds  time  to  read  many  of  the 
French  and  German  mathomatical  writers,  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  literature  of  the  day.  hshe  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  only  lady  haviiig 
that  hononrt  and  snhseqnently,  on  the  nomimrtion  of  Profbnor 
Agassis,  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Fkooiotion 
of  Science. 

MITFORD,  HART  RUSSELL* 

Was  born  on  the  16th.  of  December,  1786,  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp* 
shire.  Her  father  was  of  an  old  Northumberland  family,  one  of 
the  Mitfords  of  Mitford  Castle ;  lier  mother  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Ash,  in  Ilampbhire,  and  she  was  tlicir  only 
child.  When  still  a  young  girl,  about  the  year  1806,  Miss  Mitford 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  two  volumes  of 
narrative  poetry  after  the  manner  of  Scott,  "Christina  the  Maid  of 
the  South  Seas,"  (founded  upon  the  stoiy  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  afterwards  taken  up  by  Lord  Byron ;)  and  ^'Blanche,  a 
Spanish  Story."  These  books  sold  well  and  obtained  a  fair  share 
of  popularity,  and  some  of  them  were  reprinted  in  America.  How- 
ever, Miss  Mitford  herself  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  and  for 
several  of  the  following  years  devoted  herself  to  reading  instead  of 
writing ;  indeed  it  is  donbtfol  whether  she  would  ever  have  written 
again  had  not  she,  with  her  parents,  been  reduced  flrom  the  high 
affluence  to  which  they  were  born,  to  comparative  poverty.  Filial 
afiection  induced  her  to  resume  the  pen  she  had  so  long  thrown 
aside,  and  accordingly  she  wrote  the  series  of  papers  whidi  aflerwaids 
formed  the  first  volume  of  *'Our  Village,  Sketches  of  Rnral  Character 
and  Scenery."  about  1820.  But  so  little  was  the  peculiar  and 
original  excellence  of  her  descriptions  understood  at  first,  that,  after 
licing  rejected  by  the  more  important  publications,  they  at  last 
saw  the  light  in  the  *'Lady's  Magasine.**  The  public  were  not 
long  in  discovering  the  beauties  of  a  style  so  ftesh  yet  so  finished, 
and  in  appreciating  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
these  tales ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  popularity  of  these  sketches 
outgrew  that  of  the  works  of  a  loftier  order  ftom  the  same  pen ; 
and  every  luxritand  corner  of  the  cluster  of  cottages  around  Three- 
Mile-Cross,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  (in  one  of  which  the 
authoress  herself  resided,)  is  as  well  known  as  the  streets  and  lanes 
[  around  the  reader^s  own  home.  Four  other  volumes  of  sketches 
V  were  afterwards  added;  the  fifth,  and  last,  in  1882.  Extending  her 
observation  from  the  country  village  to  the  market-town.  Miss 
Mitford  published  another  interesting  volume  of  descriptions,  entitled 
I  "iielford  Kegis."  She  edited  three  volumes,  called  ''Stories  of  Ameri- 
can Lift  by  Ameriean  Writers.'*  She  also  published  a  volume  of 
*'Ooanti7  Stories  i"  m  Tolome  of  **Dnunatic  Scenes  {**  aa  opera  called 
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"Sadak  and  Kalasradc,"  and  four  tragedicti,  the  first  entitled  "Julian," 
which  was  represented  at  the  great  London  Theatre  in  1823,  Mr. 
Macready  played  Julian.  Her  next  was  "Foscari;"  then  "Rienzi" 
and  •Hybartes  the  First  all  were  saccesgftil.  <«Rieiui,"  in  paitlcalar, 
long  continued  a  favourite.  She  also  edited  four  volumes  of  "Fin- 
den's  Tableaux,"  and  contributed  many  articles,  both  prose  and 
poetical,  to  other  annuals  and  magazines.  An  edition  of  her  dramatic 
works  was  fmbllsbed  In  two  yolumes,  in  1864 ;  and  Shortly  before 
this  her  last  talc  "Atherton,"  a  pleasant  story  told  with  all  the 
freshness  and  love  of  nature  which  characterizes  her  earlier  sketches 
of  country  life,  although  the  author's  physical  powers  were  then 
so  greatly  impaired  as  to  render  any  ei^oyment  of  the  external 
koMties  of  nature  impossible. 

Miss  Mitford  died  at  Swallowtield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  which 
her  writings  liave  made  a  classic  spot^  in  she  being  then  la 
her  sixty -ninth  year. 

The  following  extract  from  a  note  written  to  a  friend  a  short  time 
heibre  her  death,  will  serve  to  show  the  cheerfulness  and  beautiful 
serenity  of  her  mind  during  the  closing  hours  of  her  caner,  which 
had  been  one  of  no  little  trouble  and  suffering: 

**!  take  for  granted  that  you  know  my  afflictions;  but  God  is 
Tery  merciful— He  has  left  nnwithered  my  intelleet  and  my  affections, 
and,  at  this  very  moment,  I  am  sitting  at  the  open  window,  inhaling 
the  sweet  suuimer  air ;  a  jar  of  beautiful  roses  on  the  windowsill 
within-side ;  a  perfect  sheaf  of  fresh -gathered  meadow-sweet,  sending 
in  its  almondy  fragrance  ftom  wimont;  and  although  too  mueS 
sunken  in  tlie  chair  to  look  down  on  my  little  flower-beds,  I  have 
the  blue  sky,  the  green  trees,  and  the  distant  harvest- fields  for  a 
prospect.  There  is  consolation  here^the  best  consolation,  next  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  is  the  beauty  of  nature." 

MNI3ZECH,  MARINA, 

Czarina  of  Muscovy,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  nobleman, 
George  Mniszech,  palatine  of  Sandomir.   lie  was  ambitions,  bnt 

without  the  ability  to  conduct  his  ambition,  and  he  deserves  the 
appellation  of  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  politician.  It  has  been 
often  seen  how  trivial  incidents  sway  the  destinies  of  individuals; 
and  a  long  train  of  erents,  romantic  and  horrible,  which  form  the 
destiny  of  Maiina,  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  a  pardon 
granted  by  the  palatine  to  an  old  woman  condemned  to  death, 
who  held  the  social  position  of  a  witch.  This  personage  being 
introduced  into  the  palace  for  the  exercise  of  her  profossloQ,  cast- 
ing her  eyes  upon  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  grace  of  Uie  daughter 
of  George,  boUlly  predicted  tliat  she  would  one  day  occupy  a  throne. 
This  prediction  was  taken  seriously;  the  child  was  educated  for 
her  future  elevation,  to  which  she  looked  foi-wurd  with  confidence* 
A  noble  youtli  called  Zarucki,  with  whom  she  had  been  edncatod, 
conceived  for  her  a  most  violent  passion ;  but  her  thoughts  were 
bent  upon  ambitious  elevation,  and  she  received  his  sentimcats  with 
iudiffcrenco.  Uo  will  ap|)ear  at  another  period  of  her  life, 
.  By  a  train  of  almost  incredible  erent^  which  read  more  like 
the  wildest  InuHS^nings  of  fiction  than  the  records  of  sober  history, 
our  heroine  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  being  as  the  wife 
of  Demetrius^  a  real  or  assumed  90Q  of  Ivan  the  Fourth^  crowned 
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Czarina,  this  Itsii  liaiflnf  been  tbe  flnt  Bmriaa  nonareh  who 

assumed  the  title  of  Gur,  in  1660. 

Demetrius,  however,  soon  gave  offence  to  his  subjects,  who  con- 
spired against  him  and  slew  him.  Marina  escaped,  and  meeting 
with  an  adventurous  Jew  named  Janli^li,  who  was  willing  to  personate 
the  mardered  csar,  escaped  as  it  was  said  fkom  the  Mows  of  the 
assassins,  entered  into  a  contest  with  the  usurper  who  occupied  it 
for  the  throne.  This  contest  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Polisli 
monarch  Sigismond  the  Third,  who  placed  his  son  Ladislaus  then^on. 

But  though  the  other  daimanti  were  set  aside,  the  ambitious 
Marina  would  not  give  np  so  leadUy  the  aim  of  her  life ;  she  dressed 
herself  in  the  garb  of  a  general,  mounted  on  horseback,  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  she  could  collect,  and  manfully 
opposed  herself  to  Ladislaus.  A  powerful  unwearying  will,  sustained 
^7  meh  wonderflil  ooorage,  obtained  many  adherents.  She  made 
herself  allies  of  Ae  wandering  Tartars  and  Cossacks  i  bnt  the 
treachery  of  her  pseudo-husband  turned  these  into  enemies,  and, 
after  inci*edible  efforts,  she  found  herself  at  last  in  a  dungeon,  in 
the  power  of  her  opponent.  Disdaining  to  supplicate  compassion, 
she  resigned  herself  to  her  ihte.  She  said  slie  did  not  wish  to 
live,  if  she  could  not  reign.  But  she  had  not  come  to  the  end 
of  her  adventures.  One  day,  the  quiet  of  her  prison  was  broken 
by  a  noise  of  combatants;  the  doors  flew  open.  Oh  Providence! 
It  was  Zamcki,  the  lover  of  her  childhood;  ne  had  become  a  chief 
of  the  Cossacks.  After  liberating  her,  he  olRsred  to  conduct  her 
into  Poland  to  her  father.  This  offer  she  refused.  Intoxicated 
with  the  ambition  of  royalty,  she  exerted  her  influence  over  this 
devoted  champion  to  incite  new  and  fruitless  attempts  at  recovering 
a  sovereignty  to  wlUeh  she  had  no  claim.  She  united  herself  to 
Zarucki,  over  whose  mind  she  obtaiued  complete  dominion;  his 
Cossacks  followed  her  with  impetuosity,  and,  like  a  devastating 
torrent,  poured  upon  the  ease  of  Russia.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
the  patriotB  Kotmo,  Minin,  and  the  Prinee  Pojankl,  Ibnned  a  con- 
Meracy  to  ft«e  their  country  fV'om  the  fbidgneri^  who  rendered 
it  a  scene  of  carnage.  Tlie  first  to  be  encountered  was  Zarucki ; 
their  superior  forces  completely  overpowered  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee  with  Marina  and  their  infhnt  son  among  the  snows 
and  wildernesses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sn^rlngs 
*  they  encountered;  for  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  their 
wanderings  began.  Their  fate  was  inevitable ;  they  were  taken  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Uussian  army.  Zarucki  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
wilb,  staining  the  snow  with  his  blood.  Marina  was  oonsldered 
by  these  men  as  the  firebrand  which  had  brooght  destruction  upon 
their  country.  With  revengeful  brutality  they  broke  the  ice  of 
the  River  Jaick  with  axes,  and  plunged  the  unfortunate  creature 
Into  its  oold  waters  I 

MOHALBI,  GARAFILIA, 

A  Greek  girl,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Ipsara,  in  1817.  Her 
parents  were  rich  and  respectable,  and  among  the  first  people  in 
Ipsara.  When  Garahlia  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  tlio  place 
of  her  natlvi^  was  totally  destroyed  by  tlM  TOrki,  nnder  the  nsnal 

circumstances  of  horror.  Saved  by  almost  a  miracle  ftom  a  violent 
death,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  separated  from 
her  grandmoiher  and  sister,  taken  to  Smyrna,  and  there  was  ron- 
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somed  by  an  American  merchant,  to  whose  knees  she  clong  for 
protection  in  the  street.  This  gentleman  took  her  home  witli  him, 
and  became  so  much  engaged  by  her  intelligence  and  amiablcness, 
that  he  determined  to  send  her  to  his  relations  in  Boston,  in  order 
that  she  might  receive,  at  his  expense^  an  aceompliBhed  education 
ill  a  free  and  undistracted  land. 

Garafilia  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  year  1827,  was  immediately 
domesticated  in  the  family  of  her  liberator's  father,  and  very  soon 
found  her  way  Into  all  their  hearts.  She  won  aflldctionB  as  by 
magic.  Her  protector  knew  no  distinction,  in  his  ftelings,  between 
her  and  his  own  daughters — he  was  her  father — they  were  her 
sisters.  She  was  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  free  from  selfishness,  so 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  others,  so  ready  to  prefer  their  wishes 
to  her  own,  so  submissive  and  tractable,  and  withal  so  bright  and 
cheerful ;  tlie  beauty  of  her  mind  and  morals  harmonized  so  com- 
pletely with  the  grace  and  truly  Grecian  loveliness  of  her  person, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  not  become  strongly  attached 
to  her.  Her  manners  were  much  older  tium  her  yearF,  and  so 
considerate  in  every  respect,  that,  so  Ihr  ftom  being  a  burthen, 
she  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  care  to  her  adapted 
father.  Without  stepping  over  the  strictest  bounds  of  truth,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  iirst  grief  which  she  brought  into  his  house, 
was  when  she  sickened  and  died. 

Her  constitution  had  never  been  a  strong  one.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  winter  of  1830,  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline. 
During  her  illness,  the  singular  submissiveness  of  her  character 
was  remarkably  developed,  she  uttered  no  complaint,  was  grateflil 
ibr  the  least  attention,  and  her  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  avoid 
giving  trouble  to  any  one.  Her  mental  fsicnlties  remained  clear  to 
the  last ;  and,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  read  daily 
in  her  liiblc,  which  she  always  kept  close  by  her  side  or  under 
her  pillow.  She  died,  March  17th.,  1880,  without  a  struggle,  and 
apparently  without  a  pang. 

She  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  yet 
few  of  her  sex  have  ever  experienced  such  changes  or  such  thrilling 
incidents  as  had  marked  her  short  span.  But  it  is  not  as  a  heroine 
or  a  martyr  that  she  finds  her  place  in  our  record.  We  give  her 
history  as  an  example  for  young  girls.  Her  amiable  disposition,  ^ 
the  lovely  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart,  make  her  distinguished. 
Like  the  rose  of  her  own  island  home,  the  beauty  of  the  blossom 
was  brief;  but  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  her  patience  and  piety,  like 
the  ftagrance  of  the  flower,  give  a  lasting  charm  to  her  chMacter^ 
and  make  her  memoiy  a  sweet  blessing  to  the  young. 

MOLSA,  TABQUINIA, 

Davohtu  of  Camlllus  Molsa,  knight  of  the  order  of  8t  James 

of  Spain,  and  granddaughter  of  Francis  Maria  Molsa,  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  the  world, 
uniting  in  an  extraordinary  d^ree  wit,  learning,  and  beauty.  Her 
fkther,  observing  her  genius,  had  her  educated  with  her  brothers, 
and  by  the  best  masters,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  time  were  her 
instructors  and  eulogists.  She  was  perfect  mistress  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plutarch.  She  also  under- 
Stood  Hebrew  and  natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  her  own  language, 
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flie  Ttoflcaa,  wlUi  gieat  eate  and  spirit  She  played  on  the  lute 

and  violin,  and  sang  exquisitely. 

Tarqiiinia  Molsa  was  highly  esteemed  by  Alphonsus  the  Second, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  hi.s  whole  court;  and  the  city  of  Rome,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  In  which  all  her  excellences  were  set  forth, 
honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Singular,  and  bestowed  on  her, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Molsa,  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  a 
very  unustiul  honour  to  be  conferred  on  a  woman.  This  decree 
was  passed  December  bth.,  ICOO. 

Molsa  was  married  to  Paalns  Porrinns,  hut  losing  her  hoshand 
while  still  very  young,  she  would  never  consent  to  be  married 
again.  She  grieved  so  muck  for  his  death*  as  to  be  called  another 
Artemisia. 

She  retained  her  personal  charms  to  an  advanced  period  of  her 
life,  confirming  the  opinion  of  Euripides,  '*That  the  autnmn  of 

beauty  is  not  less  pleasing  than  its  spring."  Although  so  courted 
and  extolled,  slie  uvoidcil  notice  and  distinction,  and  retained  to 
the  last  her  fondness  fur  a  quiet  and  retired  life. 

MONICA, 

Mother  of  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  in  Numidia.  She  was  not  so  niucli  indebted  to  her  mother's 
care,  as  to  that  of  an  old  servant  of  the  house,  who  had  nursed 
her  Ikther.  This  pious  servant  never  suflbred  the*  children  to  drink 
even  water*  except  at  meals,  telling  them,  that  If  ever  theyhecame 
mistresses,  the  custom  of  drinking  would  remain ;  and  they  would 
indulge  it  with  wine,  not  water.  Yet  Monica  learned  by  degrees 
to  drink  wine,  having  been  sent  to  draw  it  for  the  use  of  the  family ; 
i>nt  having  heen  called  a  drunkard  by  one  of  the  maids  when  in 
a  passion,  she,  struck  witli  shame  that  such  a  reiNTOach  should  be 
addressed  to  her,  gave  up  the  practice  for  ever. 

She  was  married  to  Patricius,  a  pagan,  a  native  of  Tagasta,  in 
Numidia,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  gentleness,  to  win  him  over  to 
her  faith,  patiently  enduring  his  passionate  temper,  in  the  hope  that 
his  natural  goodness  and  benevolence  would  one  day  make  him  a 
restraint  to  himself.  Many  of  her  friends  complained  to  her  of  the 
harsh  treatment  tliey  received  from  their  liusbands,  when  she  ad- 
vised them  to  follow  her  plan ;  which  some  did»  and  afterwards 
thanked  her  for  her  counsel.  She  also  completely  gained  the  heart 
of  her  unkind  and  prejudiced  mother-in-law.  She  was  never  known 
to  repeat  anything  that  might  cause  a  quarrel,  but  only  what 
would  heal  and  reoondte. 

Though  so  obedient  to  her  Husband,  Monica  prevailed  on  him  to 
allow  their  son  Augustine,  born  in  the  year  357,  to  be  brought  up 
a  Christian ;  but  though  he  made  great  progress  in  learning,  he 
was,  in  early  life,  very  dissipated.  Patricius,  who  only  wished  him 
to  he  learned  and  eloquent,  was  satisfied;  but  Monica  grieved  over 
his  errors,  and  prayed  constantly  for  him,  and  patiently  remonstrated 
with  him  for  more  than  nine  years.  Her  husband  died  a  Christian, 
leaving  her  only  this  one  son  as  an  object  of  solicitude. 

Augustine  hud  been  led  away  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Manicbees, 
and  still  continuitig  ;his  dissolute  llfie,  she  entreated  a  bishop  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  errors, 

"Your  son,"  said  he,  "is  too  much  elated  at  present,  and  carried  away 
by  the  pleasing  novelty  of  his  error,  to  regard  any  arguments,  ^t 
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him  alOiMi  only  continue  praying  to  the  Lord  fyf  Mtni  ho  wfll.  In 

the  course  of  his  studies,  discover  his  error." 

But  Monica,  with  floods  of  tears,  persisted  in  her  request.  At 
last,  a  little  out  of  temper,  on  account  of  her  importunity,  he 
«xel«liiied,  ''Begone,  good  woman ;  ft  is  ImpoMlble  ft  child  of  snch 
tears  should  perish."  And  the  result  proved  that  the  bishop  was 
correct,  though  not  till  after  the  anxious  mcMher  had  waited  ia 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope  for  many  years. 

She  had  followed  her  son  to  Rome,  on  hearing  of  his  illnesf, 
and  remained  there  with  him  afterwards.  They  were  conversing 
one  evening  on  holy  subjects:  the  world  appeared  of  no  value  to 
either.  Monica  said,  "Son,  what  I  should  do  here,  and  why  I  am 
here,  I  know  not;  the  hope  of  this  life  is  now  auite  spent.  One 
thing  only,  yonr  oonversion,  was  an  object  tbr  which  I  wislied  to 
live.  My  God  has  given  me  this  iu  a  large  measure.  Wliat  do  1 
here.^"  Five  days  after  this  she  was  seized  with  a  fever.  Some 
one  lamented  that  she  was  about  to  die  in  a  foreign  land — she  had 
formerly  been  troubled  about  it.  **Nothing,"  said  she,  **is  far  from 
Godt  and  I  do  not  fear  that  he  will  not  know  where  to  find  me 
at  the  lesnrrection.*'  She  died  on  Uie  ninth  di^^  of  her  illnesi^  in 
tha  fifly-slxth  year  of  iier  age. 

Wvrm  of  MiHiridates  the  Great,  was  a  natiTO  of  Salonica.  Her 
hoshaad  loved  her  devotedly,  but  when  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus^ 
he  caused  her  and  all  his  other  wives  to  be  put  to  deatli,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  years  alter,  Mith- 
lidates  was  killed  at  bis  own  request,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  B.C.  64. 

MONK,  THE  HON.  MRS., 

Was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Molcsworth,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and 
wife  of  George  Mon'v,  Esq.  By  her  own  unassisted  efforts  she  learned 
the  Spanish,  Itaiian*  and  Latin  languaget^,  and  the  art  of  poetry. 
Her  poems  were  not  publisliod  till  after  her  death,  when  they  were 
printed  under  the  tUb  of  *'Marinda;  Poems  and  Translations  on 
several  occasions."  'fhese  writings  arc  said  to  show  the  tnie  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  much  delicacy  and  correctness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. They  were  all  written  while  occupied  with  the  care  of 
a  large  family,  and  without  any  assistance,  excepting  that  of  a 
good  library. 

Mrs.  Monk  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  character,  and  greatly  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  at  Bath,  in 

M0KTA61T,  BLIZABSTH, 

Dauobtbb  of  Matthew  Robinson,  of  Horton,  Kent,  was  a  lady 

of  great  natural  abilities,  which  were  much  improved  under  the 
tuiUon  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.  About  1742,  she  married  Edward 
Montagu,  of  Allesthorpe,  Yorkshire,  sou  of  Charles,  fifth  son  of 
tiie  first  Earl  of  Sandwich.  By  him  she  had  one  son,  who  died 
in  his  inflmcy.  She  devoted  herself  to  literatnre,  and  formed  a 
literary  club,  called  the  Blue  Stocking  Club,  from  a  little  Incident 
that  occurred  there,  and  is  thus  explained  by  Madame  D'Arblay: 
'These  parties  were  originally  instituted  at  Bath,  and  owed  their 
mna  to  an  apokigy  made  by  Mr;  Stiiiingflget,  In  deelinUig  to 
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accept  an  Invitation  to  a  literary  meeting  ai  Mn.  Y9mj%  fttwn 

not  beinp,  ho  said,  in  the  habit  of  displaying  a  proper  eqalpment 
for  an  evening  assembly.  *Phol'  cried  she,  with  her  well-known, 
yet  always  original  simplicity,  while  she  loolLed  inquisitively  at 
him  and  his  accoutrements,  *Don*t  mind  dren!  come  in  year  blaa 
stockings!'  With  which  words,  luimorously  repeating  them  as 
he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  chosen  coterie,  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
claimed  permission  to  appear,  and  these  words,  ever  after,  were 
fixed  in  playful  stigma  upon  Mrt.  Vciey*i  associationi. 

While  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  the  Bas  Bleu  Society  owed  its  origin  and 
its  epithet,  the  meetings  that  took  place  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  were 
soon  more  popularly  known  by  that  denomination,  for  though  they 
could  not  be  more  fiuthianable,  tliegr  wm  fiur  more  splendid.** 

In  1775,  the  death  of  Mr.  Montagn  left  Mrs.  Montagu  a  widow 
with  an  immense  property;  and  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her 
munilicence  was  that  of  settling  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
on  her  less  affluent  filcnd  Mrs.  Carter,  with  wliom  she  was  on 
temu  of  affectionate  intimacy.  Hertelf  and  her  style  of  living  at 
this  period  are  described  by  one  of  her  friends,  wlio  was  only  tlicn 
beginning  her  subsequent  career  of  brilliancy  and  utility.  Hannah 
More,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  thus  writes  of  Mrs*  Montagu,  who  was 
then  about  fifty-five  years  of  age 

''Mrs.  Montagu  received  me  with  the  most  encouraging  Idndnestt 
she  is  not  only  the  finest  genius,  but  the  finest  lady  I  ever  saw; 
she  lives  in  the  highest  style  of  magnificence ;  her  apartment.^  and 
tabic  are  in  the  most  splendid  taste;  but  what  baubles  are  these 
when  speaking  of  a  Montagu  I  Her  form  (for  tbe  has  no  bo<fy)  is 
delicate  even  to  fragility ;  licr  countenance  the  most  animated  in 
the  world ;  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  fifteen  with  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  a  Nestor.  But  I  fear  she  is  hastening  to  decay  very 
Ilut;  her  spirits  are  ao  active,  that  they  most  soon  wear  out  the 
little  frail  receptacle  that  holds  them." 

Fortunately,  in  this,  Hannah  More  did  not  evince  herself  a  true 
prophetess,  for  Mrs.  Montagu's  11  tu  was  prolonged  for  nearly  thirty 
yean  after  the  date  of  this  prediction. 

In  1781,  she  built  her  magnificent  house  in  POrtmaa  Square,  and 
also  continued  her  building  and  planting  at  her  country  residence, 
Sandleford.  Here  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  a  frcqnent  visitor,  and 
has  given  some  spirited  sketches  of  their  mode  of  living,  in  her 
correspondenee. 

Mrs.  Montagu  published  an  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 
of  Shakspere,"  which  deserved  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  writings.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  sight 
several  years  before  her  decease,  but  retained  her  mental  flieolties 
to  the  last.  She  died  August  25th.,  1802,  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  body  of  her 
infant  son,  who  had  been  dead  nearly  sixty  years,  was,  by  her 
own  desire,  remotved  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  placed  in  her  lomb; 
a  circumstance  displaying  the  maternal  tenderness  of  her  heart 
in  a  touching  manner. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  a  woman  of  great  taients,  yet  notwithstanding 
her  high  attainments  in  Uteimtnre,  henerolenee  was  the  most  striking 
tdutm  in  her  character.  She  was  the  rcwardcr  of  merit,  the  friend 
,of  her  own  sex,  and  the  poor  always  foond  in  her  a  liherai  bene- 
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ftMStress.  For  sonic  years  before  her  death,  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a  yearly  entertainment,  on  May-day,  to  the  chimnej'- 
sweeps  of  London,  who  mourned  her  loss  with  gi-eat  grief.  Her 
published  works  aro  **£88ay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Sbak- 
spere,"  1799 ;  ''Four  Volumes  of  Letters,"  1809  and  1818$  ^'Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  in  part,"  1760 

liONTAGU,  LADT  MART  WORTLET, 

Was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  Lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Dcnbigli.  Sfie  was  born 
at  Thoresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  IGliO.  She  early 
gave  sueh  evidenee  of  genius,  that  her  father  placed  her  under  the 
same  proeeptors  as  her  brother,  and  she  acquired  a  slngnlwr  pro- 
idency  in  classical  studies.  Brought  up  in  great  seclusion,  she 
was  enabled  to  cultivate  her  mind  to  a  degree  rarely  seen  in  women 
of  that  period.  In  1712  she  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  and  continued  to  live  in  retirement  nntil  her  husband'8 
appointment,  on  the  accession  of  George  tlic  First,  to  a  seat  In 
the  treasury,  which  brought  her  to  London.  Introduced  at  eotirr, 
her  wit  and  beauty  called  forth  universal  admiration,  and  she 
became  familiarly  acquainted  with  Tope,  Addison,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished writers.  In  17T6,  Mr.  Wortley  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him.  Here  began  that 
correspondence  whieh  has  procured  her  such  wide-spread  celebrity, 
and  ]»laced  her  among  the  tirst  of  female  writers  in  our  tongue; 
and  here,  too,  her  bold,  unprejudiced  mind,  led  her  to  that  important 
step  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  bene^tors  of  mankind* 

While  dwelling  at  Ikdgrade,  during  the  summer  months.  Lady 
Mary  observed  a  singular  custom  prevalent  among  tlie  Turks? — 
that  of  engrafting,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  inoculating  with  variolous 
matter,  to  produce  a  mild  fbrm  of  smalt-pox,  and  stay  the  ravages 
of  that  loathsome  disease.  She  examined  the  process  with  philoiio* 
])hieal  curiosity,  and  becoming  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  did  not 
hesitate  to  apply  it  to  her  own  son,  a  child  of  three  years  old. 

On  her  return  home  she  introduced  the  art  into  England,  by 
means  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  embassy;  but  its  expediency 
being  questioned  among  scientific  men,  an  experiment,  by  order  of 
the  government,  was  made  upon  five  persons  under  sentence  of  death, 
which  proved  highly  succe.«!sfuL 

What  an  arduous  and  thankless  enterprise  Lady  -Mary's  was,  no 
one,  at  the  present  day,  can  form  an  idea.  She  lived  in  an  age 
obstinately  opposed  to  all  innovations  and  improvements,  and  she 
says  herself,  "That  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexation,  the  persecution, 
and  even  the  obloquy  which  it  brought  upon  her,  she  would  never 
have  attempted  it."  The  clamours  raised  against  it  were  beyond 
Ijelief.  The  medical  faculty  rose  up  in  arms,  to  a  man ;  the  ckrgf 
descanted  from  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  seeking  to  take  events 
out  of  tho  hands  of  Providence  ;  thus  exhibiting  more  narrowness  than 
the  Turks,  whose  ob.^tinate  faith  in  predestination  would  nave 
naturally  led  them  to  this  conclusion.  Lady  Mary,  however,  soon 
gained  many  supporters  among  the  enlightened  classes,  headed  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  of  George  the  Second; 
and  truth,  as  it  always  does,  tiually  prevailed.  She  gave  much  of 
her  time  lo  advice  and  superintendenee  in  the  families  where  in* 
oculation  was  adopted,  constantly  carrying  her  little  daughter  with 
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her  into  the  tick  room*  to  prove  her  lecarity  ihnn  Infbctfoiu 

Tho  present  age,  whicli  has  benefited  80  widely  by  this  art  and 
its  improveraenti!,  can  form  but  a  faint  estimate  of  tlie  ravages  of 
that  fearful  scourge,  Oefore  the  introductiou  of  inoculation,  when 
either  a  loathsome  disease,  a  painfbl  death,  or  disfigured  features, 
awaited  nearly  ever>  being  bom.  This  may  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  absence  of  that  active  gratitude  which  services  sucli  as  hers 
should  have  called  fortli.  Had  Lady  Mary  VV^'ortlcy  lived  in  the 
days  of  heathen  Greece  or  Rome,  her  name  would  have  been 
enrolled  among  the  deities  who  have  benefited  manlcind.  Bnt  in 
Christian  England,  licr  native  land,  on  wliieli  she  bestowed  so  dear 
a  blessing,  and  through  it,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what 
has  been  her  recompense?  We  read  of  colossal  endowments  by 
the  British  govennnent,  upon  great  generals;  of  titles  conferred  and 
pensions  granted,  through  several  generations,  to  those  who  have 
served  their  country;  of  monuments  erected  by  the  British  people 
to  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  even  to  weak  and  vicious  princes; 
hat  where  is  the  monument  to  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu? 
Where  is  recorded  th3  pension,  the  dignity,  bestowed  upon  her 
line,  as  a  sign  to  future  generations  that  slic  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  her  country  acknowledged  it?  In  the 
page  of  history,  and  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  her  name  must  find 
its  place ;  but  there  alone  is  the  deed  recorded*  which  beneath  every 
roof  in  Christendom,  from  the  palace  to  the  pauper's  hut,  has  carried 
a  blessing! 

On  her  return  to  England,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  took  up  her 
residence,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope,  at  Twickenham;  bnt  their 

friendship  did  not  continue  long  after.  Pope,  it  is  asserted,  made 
a  violent  declaration  of  love  to  her,  which  she  treating  with  ridicule, 
so  offended  him  that  he  never  forgave  her.  A  paper  war  ensued 
between  them,  little  creditable  to  either  party.  Lady  Mary  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  considerable  influence  in  society  till  1739,  when 
her  health  declining,  she  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  the  milder  climate  of  Italy.  She  was  not  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  surmises ;  but  as  he  always 
corresponded  with  her,  and  gave  repeated  proofii  itf  his  confidence 
in  her,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  there  was  any  objec- 
tionable reason  for  her  conduct.  Lady  Mary's  correspondence  during 
this  period  of  her  life,  is  marked  by  the  same  wit,  vivacity,  aud 
talents,  as  that  of  her  earlier  years,  aud  is  published  with  her  col- 
lected writings. 

This  once  brilliant  court  beauty  was  now  become  50  indifferent 
to  her  personal  appearance,  that,  speaking  of  her  looks,  she  says, 
**I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  it  is  now  eleven  years  since  I 
have  seen  my  figure  in  a  glass,  and  the  last  reflection  I  saw  there 
was  so  disagreeable,  that  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  the  mortification 
for  the  future." 

After  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  Lady  Mary  returned  to 
England,  but  she  did  not  long  survive  the  removal;  she  died  in 
less  than  a  year  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Of  her  two 
children,  both  of  whom  survived  her,  one  was  the  eccentric  nnd 
profligate  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  who  was  a  source  of  coiuinual 
unhappiness  to  her  through  life ;  the  other  became  the  wife  of  tlie 
Marquis  of  Bute,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  and  was  the  mother  of 
a  laige  flunily. 
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Lady  Montagu's  letters  were  first  printed,  surreptitiously,  in  17C3. 
A  more  complete  edition  of  her  works  was  publislicd,  in  five  volumes, 
in  1808;  and  another,  edited  hj  her  great-graiuUon,  Lord  Wham* 
difib*  ^vufa  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1887.  The  letten 
fhmi  Coofltantinoplo  and  France  ha^e  been  often  reprinted. 

MOXTANCLOS,  MARIE  EMILIE  MAYON,  MADAME  DE, 

Was  born  at  Aix,  in  1736.  Her  first  husband  was  Baron  de 
Princeu,  and  her  second,  Charlemagne  Cavelier  Grandin  de  Mont- 
andos.  Being  leffc  a  widow  a  second  time,  she  devoted  heraelf  to 
literature.  She  wrote  comedies  in  one  act,  vaudevilles,  and  operas, 
and  a  periodical  work  called  **Xhe  LadiM*  Magaaine."  She  died 
in  1812,  aged  seventy-six. 

MONTEGUT,  JEANNB  DE  SBGLA,  MADAME  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Tonlonae,  in  1709.  She  was  married,  at  sixteen,  to 
M.  de  Monu^gut,  trcasnrcr-gcneral  of  the  district  of  Toulouse.  This 
lady  obtained  three  times  the  prize  at  the  tioral  games  of  Toulouse, 
composed  odes,  letters,  poems,  and  translated  almost  all  the  odet 
of  Horace,  in  verse.  She  understood  Latin,  Italian,  and  Baglial* 
Her  works  were  imblisbed  in  Paris,  in  1768. 

MONTENAY,   GEORGETTE  DE, 

Was  still  young  when  her  father,  her  mother,  and  six  servants 
in  their  house,  died  of  the  plague.  She  had  the  good  fortune  to 
eseape,  and  Jeanne  d*Albret,  Queen  of  Nawre,  took  her  into  her 
service  as  maid  of  honour.  The  reading  the  emblems  of  Alciat 
gave  this  young  lady  tlie  idea  of  composing  a  hundred  emblems  on 
Christian  or  moral  subjects,  illustrated  by  verses  of  her  own,  which 
fihc  dedicated  to  Jeauue  d*Albret,  and  which  were  printed  in  1574. 

MONTI,  PERTICABI  COSTANZA, 

• 

Or  Ferrara,  is  daughter  of  the  great  Tlneemo  Monti  i  she  has  an 

hereditary  claim  to  genius.  The  sons  of  great  men  are  proverbially 
deficient,  whether  from  the  impartiality  of  nature,  who  will  not 
confine  her  gifts  to  one  family,  or  because  the  great  man  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  cares  of  greatness  to  fliml  the  important 
thongh  minute  offices  of  a  parent.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
genera],  Monti  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  this  his  only 
and  beloved  child,  and  he  was  fully  rewarded  by  the  result.  Costanza 
diligently  pursued  the  studies  he  directed ;  she  became  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  sehdar,  as  well  as  mistnsss  of  the  modem  tongues 
of  Europe.  Perfectly  versed  in  general  literature,  she  added  skill 
In  mnsic  and  painting  to  her  accomplishments.  It  was  her  fortune 
to  become  the  wife  of  that  illustrious  man  whose  death  Italy  still 
deplores.  Her  marriage  did  not  abate  her  ardour  fbr  intollectnal 
parraits;  she  persevered  In  her  eourse  of  studj,  and  wrote  )x>ems 
that  met  with  unanimous  applause.  She  returned  in  her  widow- 
iiood  to  her  father's  house,  where,  entirely  devoted  to  study,  she 
lives  in  seclusion  So  much  solid  information  joined  to  the  graces 
of  a  poetical  imaginatfon,  render  the  name  of  Constansa  Mond 
worthy  to  aooompaiqr  that  of  her  immortal  fhther  in  the  annals  of 
literature. 
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MONTMORENCY,   CHAliLOTTE  MARGABKT, 

The  wife  of  Condc',  was  fiimons  for  her  beauty,  which  captivated 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  To  escape  the  importunities  of  this 
powerful  lover,  iicr  husband  carried  her  oif,  on  their  wedding  night, 
10  Bnissels,  wbete  ahe  remained  till  Hemy's  mwwttntition,  m  1610. 
flhe  died  in  1630,  aged  fifty-wTen.  Her  son  was  the  great  Gond& 

MONTPENSIER,   ANNE   MARIE   LOUISE  D'ORLEANS^ 

DUCHESS  DK, 

Daughter  of  Gaston,  Diike  d'Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  tlie  Thir- 
teenth, was  bom  1627.  She  inherited  boldness,  intrigue,  and 
impetuosity  flrom  her  fi&thcr;  and  daring  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
she  not  only  embraced  the  parQr  of  the  Duke  de  0G«id4  hat  the 
made  her  adherents  fire  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  on  the  troops  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  This  rash  step  against  the  authority  of  her 
king  and  cousin,  mined  her  hopes,  and  after  in  vain  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  a  sovereign  prince,  she,  in  1669,  married  the  Count  do 
Lauzun,  a  man  much  yonni^  than  herself.  The  king,  though  he 
had  permitted  the  union,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  lovers, 
and  Lauzun  was  kept  in  prison  for  ten  years ;  but  after  the  cession 
of  Dombes  and  En,  of  which  the  Dnchess  de  Montpensler  was  the 
sovereign,  she  was  allowed  to  see  her  hnsband.  But  she  was  violent 
and  jealous,  and  Lauzun  was  ungrateful  and  faithless;  and  slie  at 
Inst  forbade  him  to  appear  in  her  presence,  and  retired  to  a  convent. 
She  wrote  two  romances,  and  some  devotional  books.  There  is 
a  colleetloii  of  letters  to  Madame  de  Motterille,  written  hy  Mademoi- 
selle Montpensier,  and  her  most  important  work,  the  **Memoirs,*' 
a  farrago  of  curious  anecdotes,  valuable  from  the  sincerity,  good 
faith,  and  vivacity  with  which  they  are  written.  These  *'Memoirs*' 
liave  been  and  will  be  sought  for  among  the  literary  curiosities  of 
the  seventeenth  eenttuy,  though  they  contain  much  that  is  trifling, 

rather,  mere  gosdp.  She  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselie. 

MONTPENSIER.  JACQUELIN  LONG  VIC,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  de  Long  vie,  lord  of  Guny, 
and  was  married,  in  1588;  to  Louis  de  Bonrtwn,  the  second  of  the 
name,  Ihike  de  Montpensier.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  merit,  and 
a  favourite  of  Catharine  de  Medicis;  and  had  she  lived,  she  might 
have,  by  her  counsels,  prevented  many  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  this 
princess;  but  she  died  in  loGi.  She  openly  avowed,  in  her  last 
Illness,  what  her  husband  had  long  suspected,  that  she  was  a  Pro* 
testant ;  and  two  of  her  daughters  professed  the  same  faith. 

Thuanus  praises  this  lady  for  her  talents,  prudence,  and  mnsculine 
imderstanding.  She  was  intelligent  and  skilful  in  the  atiairs  of 
government,  and  always  solicitous  for  the  public  tranquillity.  It 
was  to  her  that  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  addressed  himself,  when, 
foreseeing  the  ruin  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  Second,  he  told  her  that  if  she  kept  not  her  proniise 
of  opposing  the  house  of  Guise,  ail  was  lost.  It  was  by  her  iniluejice 
with  Catharine  de  Medids,  that  Michael  de  rHOpital  was  made 
Chancellor  of  France.  "Had  this  been  the  only  meritorious  action 
of  her  life,"  says  Bayle,  "it  ought  to  have  consecrated  her  memory. 
>io  other  person  could  have  aflbrded,  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuucture, 
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an  equal  support  to  the  monarchy."  The  duchess  also  contribatcd 
to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Prince  dc  Cond^ 

MOBATA,  OLTMPIA  FULVIA. 

Was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.  Her  father,  preceptor  to  the  young 
Princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alphonsns  the  First,  observing  her  genius^ 
tools  great  i>ains  in  cultivating  it.  Olympia  was  called  to  court  for 

the  purpose  of  studying  belles-lettres  with  the  Princess  of  Fcrrara, 
where  she  astonished  the  Italians  by  declaiming  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
explaining  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  answering  any  question 
that  was  pnt  to  her.  Her  father's  death,  and  the  iU  health  of  her 
mother,  withdrew  her  from  court,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  house- 
hold affairs,  and  the  education  of  her  three  sisters  and  a  brother. 
A  young  German,  named  Andrew  Grunthler,  who  had  studied 
medicine,  and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Fcrrara,  married  her, 
and  took  her,  with  her  little  brother,  to  Germany. 

They  went  to  Schwcinfiirt,  in  Fianconia,  which  was  soon  after 
besieged  and  burnt,  and  they  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
hardships  they  suffered  in  consequence,  caused  ]\lorata's  death  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  She  died  in  1555,  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  which  she  had  embraced  on  her  coming  to  Germany.  Several 
of  her  works  were  burnt  at  Schweinfurt,  but  the  remainder  were 
collected  and  published  at  Basil,  1558,  by  Cceluis  Secundus  Curio. 
They  consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and  translations. 

MOBELLA,  JULIANA, 

A  NATivu  of  Barcelona,  was  bom  lu  1595.  Her  father  being 
obliged  to  leave  Spain  fbr  a  homicide,  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he 

taught  his  daughter  so  well,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  publicly 
maintained  theses  in  philosopliy.  In  her  tenth  year,  she  is  said  to 
have  held  a  public  disputation  in  the  Jesuit's  College  at  Lyons. 
She  was  profoundly  skilled  in  philosophy,  divinity,  music,  juris- 
prudence,  and  philology.  She  entered  hito  the  convent  of  St 
Praxedia*  at  Avignon* 

MORE,  HANNAH, 

Distinguished  for  her  talents,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
she  exerted  them,  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  More; 
she  was  bom  February  2nd.,  1745,  at  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  More  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  gave  his  daughters  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education ;  but  he  was  a  narrow-minded  man,  and 
so  feaiful  they  would  become  learned  women,  that  he  tried  by 
p««cepts  to  counteract  the  eflbct  of  his  lessons.  The  elder  daughters 
opened,  at  Bristol,  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  very  flourishing,  and  at  this  school  Hannah  obtained 
the  best  advantages  of  education  she  ever  enjoyed.  How  small 
these  were  compared  with  the  opportunities  of  young  men!  And 
yet  what  man  of  her  nation  and  time  was  so  influential  for  good, 
or  has  left  such  a  rich  legacy  of  moral  lessons  for  the  improvement 
of  the  world  as  Hannah  More  has  done?  Her  influence  has  been 
wonderful  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  her  own  country. 

In  1761,  Hannah  More  wrote  a  pastoral  dnuca,  **The  Searen 
after  Happiness."  She  was  then  sixteen;  and  though  this  prcdnc- 
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tion  was  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  yet  she  may  be 
said  to  have  then  commenced  her  literary  career,  whicli  till  1824, 
when  ber  last  work,  «*Spirit  of  Prayer,**  was  issued,  was  steadily 

!>nr8ued'  for  sixty -three  year;:.  The  next  important  event  of  her 
ife  is  thus  relate-   by  Mrs.  Klwood  : — 

••When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  received  and  accepted 
an  offer  of  marriage  mm  If r.  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  large  ibrtunc, 
but  considerably  ner  senior.  Their  acquaintance'  had  commeneerl 
in  consequence  of  some  youn^  relatives  of  Mr.  Tiinu-r's  t)cinp  at 
the  Misses  More's  school,  who  gciienilly  spent  their  holidays  at  their 
cousin's  beautiful  residence  at  Belmont,  near  Bristol,  whitiier  tiiev 
were  permitted  to  invite  some  of  their  young  fdends;  and  Hannah 
and  Patty  More,  hein;?  near  their  own  age,  were  generally  among 
those  invited.  The  affair  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  actually  tixed,  atid  Hannah,  having  given  up  her  share 
in  her  sisters*  establishment,  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
making  her  preparations,— when  Mr.  Turner,  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  eccentric  temper,  was  induced  to  postpone  the  completion 
of  his  engagement;  and  as  this  was  clone  more  th.'in  once,  her 
friends  at  length  interfered,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  relinquish  the 
marriage  altogether,  though  this  was  against  tlie  wishes  of  the 
capricious  gentleman. 

To  make  some  amends  for  his  thus  trifling  with  her  affections, 
Mr.  Turner  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  settle  an  annuity  upon 
her,  which  she  at  first  rejected,  but  subsequently,  through  thu 
medium  of  her  Mend,  Dr.  Stonehoose,  who  consented  to  bo  the 
agent  and  trustee,  she  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  allow  a  sum 
to  be  settled  upon  her,  which  should  enable  her  hereafter  to 
devote  herself  to  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

She  had  soon  after  another  opportunity  of  marrying,  which  was 
declined,  and  from  this  time  slie  seems  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution, to  which  she  ever  afterwards  adhered,  of  remaining  single." 

In  1774,  she  became  acquainted  witti  the  great  tragedian,  David 
Garrick;  he  and  his  wife  soon  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  the 
young  authoress,  invited  her  to  their  house  in  London,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  literary  and  fashionable  world.  She  wa.s  there 
presented  to  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  Ednuind  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
how  highly  she  pri/.ed  the  privilege  of  such  acquaintances  may  be 
gathered  from  her  letters.  She  constantly  wrote  to  her  sisters  at 
Bristol,  describing  in  a  style  of  easy  elegance  wlkatever  interested 
her  in  London. 

Her  lirst  acquaintance  with  tliat  much-abused  class,  the  pub* 
Ushers,  is  thus  narrated  by  Mrs.  Kiwood : — 

'•Hannah  More  again  visited  London,  in  1775,  and  In  the  course 
of  this  year  the  euloginms  and  attentions  she  had  received  induced 
her,  a5  she  observed  to  her  sisters,  to  try  her  real  value,  by  writing 
a  small  poem  and  offering  it  to  Cadel'l.  The  legendary  tale  of 
•Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower'  was  accordingly,  composed  in  a  fortnight's 
time,  to  which  she  added  •The  Bleeding  Rock,*  which  had  been 
written  some  years  previously.  Cadell  offered  her  a  handsome  sum 
for  these  poems,  telling  her  if  he  could  discover  what  Goldsmith 
received  for  the  *Desei  ted  Village,'  he  would  make  up  the  dclicieucy, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Thus  commenced  Hannah  More's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cadell, 
who  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  a  native  of  the  sama  vilbig* 
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with  herself;  and  her  coMMndon  wilk  hif  esteblifllnnent  vas  canied 

on  for  forty  years." 

In  1782,  Hannah  Morc's  **Sacred  Dramas"  were  published,  with 
a  poem,  entlded  '•SemltUiQr.'' 

"All  her  works,"  says  Chambers,  in  Ills  '*C^clopadia  of  English 
Literature,"  *'were  snccessful,  and  Johnson  said  he  thought  her  the 
best  of  female  versifiers.  The  poetry  of  Hannah  More  is  now 
forgotten,  but  'Percy'  is  a  good  play,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
antDorew  might  have  excelled  as  a  dramatic  writer,  had  she  devoted 
herself  to  that  difficult  species  of  composition.  In  1796,  she  pub- 
lished another  volunie  of  verse,  *Fiorio,  a  Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen 
Hnd  Flue  Ladies,'  and  'The  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conversation.'  The  latter, 
which  Johnson  complimented  as  a  great  perfhrmance,  was  an 
elaborate  eulogy  on  the  Bos  Bleu  CM,  a  Uteiaiy  assembly  that 
met  at  Mrs.  Montagu's." 

Hannah  More's  first  prose  publication  was  "Thoughts  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great  to  GcnenJ  Society,"  pro- 
duced in  1788.  This  was  followed,  in  1791,  by  an  '•Estimate  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World."  As  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  political  tracts  and  exertions  of  the  Jacobins  and  levellers, 
Hannah  More,  in  1794,  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  published  monthly, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Cheap  Repository,"  which  attained  to  a 
sale  of  about  a  million  each  number  Some  of  the  little  stories 
(as  the  "Shepherd  of  Salisbury  IMaiii,")  are  well  told,  and  contain 
striking  moral  and  religious  lessons.  With  the  same  object,  our 
authoress  published  a  volume  called  "Village  Politics."  Her  other 
princiiMd  works  aie->*'*Strletnres  on  the  Modern  System  of  Fetnaie 
Education,"  1799;  "Hints  towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a 
Young  Pririross,"  1805;  **Ca'lebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  comprehending 
Observations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  Kcligion  and  Morals," 
two  volumes,  1809 ;  "Practical  Piety,  or  the  Inllueuce  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  Li^"  two  volnmes,  1811  $  <*Christian 
Morals,"  two  volumes^  1812 ;  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  St.  Paul/'  two  volumes,  1815;  and  "Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Kcdections  on 
Prayer,  1819.  The  coUeetlon  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
volumes  octavo.  The  work  entitled  ''Hints  towards  Fon^ng  the 
Character  of  a  Young  Princess,"  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  advice 
and  as.si8taDcc  of  Hannah  More  liad  been  requested  by  Queen 
Charlotte.  Of  <HXBlebs,"  we  are  told  that  ten  editions  were  sold 
in  one  year—a  remarkable  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  ^vork. 
The  tale  is  admirably  written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony 
and  sarcasm,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted,  but, 
fVom  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  presents  few  incidents  or  cmbeU 
lishments  to  attract  ordinary  novel-readers.  It  has  not  inaptly  been 
btyled  "a  dramatic  sermon."  Of  the  other  publications  of  the 
authoress,  we  may  say,  with  one  of  her  critics,  "it  would  bo  idle 
in  U.S  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known  us  the  '^Thoughts  on  tljo 
Manners  of  the  Great,*'  the  "Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World,"  and  so  on,  which  finally  established  Miss  More*s 
name  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a  masterly  command  over 
the  resources  of  our  language,  and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  lively 
Ihney  to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.  In  Lcr  latter  days 
there  was  perbaiis  a  ttnctnre  of  nnwccessaiy  gloom  or  sevcii^  la 
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ber  religious  views;  yet,  when  we  recollect  her  unfeigned  sincerity 
and  practical  benevolence — lier  exertions  to  instruct  the  ]K)or  miners 
and  cottagers — and  the  untiring  zeal  with  wliicli  slio  laboured,  even 
amidst  seTere  bodily  infirmities,  to  inculcate  Mmnd  principles  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  it  u  impos* 
Bible  not  to  rank  her  among  tlie  best  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  great  success  of  the  dilierent  works  of  our  authoress  enabled 
her  to  live  in  ease,  and  to  dispense  charities  anmnd  ber.  Her 
sisters  also  seemed  a  competency*  and  they  all  lived  together  at 
Barley  Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent,  whicli  they  purchased 
and  improved,  "From  the  day  that  the  school  was  given  up,  the 
whole  sisterhood  appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uuil'onn  current 
of  peace  and  coiilentment>  diversified  only  by  new  appearances  of 
Hannah  as  an  authoress,  and  the  ups  and  downs  which  she  and 
the  others  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  humane 
experiment — namely,  their  zealous  effort  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
edncation  and  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages 
fdtaated  in  a  wild  coontry  some  eight  or  ten  miles  ftom  their 
abode,  who,  IVom  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  local  and  temporary 
circumstances,  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  hardly  con- 
oeivable  at  tlie  present  day."  These  exertions  were  ultimately  so 
snccessAi],  that  &e  sisterhood  bad  the  gratifleatlon  of  witnessing  a 
yeatlj  fiMttval  celebrated  on  the  bills  of  Cheddar,  where  above  a 
thousand  children,  with  the  members  of  female  clubs  of  industry, 
(also  established  by  them,)  after  attending  church  ser\'ice»  were 
regaled  at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors. 

Hannah  More  died  on  the  7th.  of  September,  1888,  aged  eigbty. 
eight.  She  had  made  about  £30,000  by  her  writings,  and  she  left, 
by  her  will,  legacies  to  diaritable  and  religious  institutions  amounting 
to  £10,000. 

In  1834,  "Memohrs  of  the  life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannali 
More,*'  by  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  were  published  in  four  volumes. 
In  these  we  have  a  full  account  by  Hannah  lierseif  of  her  Loudon 
li^  and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

MOBOAN,   STDVST  LADY, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Sydney  Owenson,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 

about  1783.  Her  father,  Mr.  Robert  Owenson,  was  a  respectable 
actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  gave  his  daughter  the  best 
advantages  of  education  he  could  command.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  talents,  a  fimnrite  in  the  society  of  the  city,  and  author 
of  some  popular  Irish  songs.  His  daughter,  Sydney,  inherited  his 
predilection  for  national  music  and  song.  Very  early  in  life,  when 
she  was  a  mere  child,  she  published  a  small  volume  of  poetical 
effusions;  and  soon  after,  '^The  Lay  of  the  Irish  Uarp,"  and  a 
selection  of  twelve  Irish  melodies,  set  to  mnslc.  One  of  these  is 
tbe  well-known  song  of  **Kate  Kearney probably  this  popular 
lyric  will  outlive  all  the  other  writings  of  this  authoress.  Her  next 
work  was  a  novel,  "St.  Clair,  or  the  lieiress  of  Desmond,"  published 
when  she  was  about  sixteen.  It  was  soon  followed  by  "The  Novice 
of  St  Dominick  ;**  and  then  her  most  successful  work*  <*The  W1I4 
Irish  Girl,"  which  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1801. 

The  book  had  a  prodigious  sale.  Within  the  fii*st  cwo  years, 
seven  editions  were  published  in  Great  Britain,  besides  two  or  three 
iu  America.  It  gained  ibr  Miss  Owensoii  a  celebiilj  wliieb  veiy 
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few  writers,  of  either  sex,  have  won  at  so  early  an  age.  It  gained 
her  the  love  and  blessings  of  tlie  Irish  people,  of  course ;  and  a 
far  more  difficult  achievemeiu,  it  wou  for  her  a  high  reputation  out 
of  her  own  eonntiy. 

What  are  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  work  which  won  this  popu- 
larity? As  a  novel,  it  certainly  cannot  be  rarcd  very  h'v^h.  The 
plot  shows  little  inveDtive  talent,  and  Is,  moreover,  liable  to  some 
objection  on  the  score  of  moral  tendency.  Nor  is  the  merit  of  the 
work  in  its  style,  which  is  both  high-flown  and  i)i)erile.  The 
exaggerated  sentiment,  so  often  poured  out  by  the  fervid,  but  un- 
cultivated writer,  appears  more  nonscTisieal  from  the  pompous 
phraseology  in  which  it  is  frequently  expressed. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  style  of  the  boolc,  thongh  occasionally, 
when  giving  utterance  to  some  strong  deep  feeling,  which  usually 
finds  its  appropriate  language,  the  author  is  truly  eloquent.  How 
could  a  novel  so  written,  gain  such  popularity?  13ecause  it  had  a 
high  aim,  a  holy  purpose.  It  owed  its  success  entirely  to  the  simple 
earnestness  with  which  Miss  Owenson  defended  her  country.  It  is 
all  Irish.  She  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  self,  nothing  but 
patriotism  was  in  her  soul,  and  this  feeling  redeemed  the  faults  of 
inflated  style,  French  sentimentalisni,  false  reasouing,  and  all  the 
extravagances  of  her  youthful  fancy.  Ireland  was  her  inspiration 
and  her  theme.  Its  history,  language,  antiquities,  traditions,  and 
wnmgs,  these  she  had  studied  as  a  zealot  does  his  creed,  and  with 
a  fervour  only  inferior  in  sacreduess  to  that  of  religion,  she  poured 
her  whole  heart  and  mind  forth  in  the  cause  of  her  own  native 
land. 

After  such  remarkable  success,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
Miss  Owenson  should  continue  her  literary  career.  "Patriotic 
Sketches,"  "Ida,"  aud  "The  Missionary,"  followed  each  other  in 

Juick  succession.  Her  next  work  was  **0'I>onnell then  '^Florence 
lacarthy,  an  Irish  Tale,"  was  published  in  1818.  Previously  to 
this  Miss  Owenson  became  Lady  Morgan,  by  marrying  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  M.D.,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  talents,  as  his  own  work, 
^'Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Morals,"  shows.  The 
marriage  seemed  to  give  new  energy  and  a  wider  scope  to  the 
genius  of  Lady  Morgan ;  the  tastes  of  the  husband  and  wife  were, 
evidently,  in  sympathy.  They  went  abroad,  and  "France"  and 
"Italy,"  two  clever  specimens  of  Lady  Morgan's  powers  of  obser< 
vation  and  description,  were  the  result.  These  works  are  lively  and 
entertaining.  Lord  Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and 
excellence  of  "Italy:"  if  the  authoress  had  been  less  solicitous  of 
making  a  sensation,  her  book  wuuld  have  been  mure  perfect,  yet 
now  it  is  among  the  be&t  of  its  kind. 

*^e  O'Briens  and  the  O^FIahertys,"  a  novel  intended  to  portray 
national  manners,  appeared  in  1827;  "The  Book  of  the  Boudoir" 
in  1820.  Among  her  otlier  works  are,  "The  Princess,*.'  a  story 
founded  on  the  licvolutiou  iu  Belgium,  ^'Dramatic  Scenes  iVom  Keal 
Life,"  **The  Life  and  Times  of  SalTator  Bosa,*'  and  '*Woman  aud 
her  Master,"  published  in  London,  1840.  Two  volumes  of  this  work 
were  then  issued :  the  authoress,  suflering  under  that  painful  afilic- 
tion,  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  terminated  in  loss  of  sight,  was 
unable  to  complete  her  plan,  and  it  has  never  been  tinished.  it 
is  a  philosophical  histoir  of  wom^n  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Bmpire,— a  work  on  which  Lady  Morgan  evidently  laboured  with 
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great  leat.  It  shoald  be  careflilljr  read  by  all  who  wtob  to  gain  a 

compendious  knowledge  of  woman's  history,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  her  influence  in  the  early  ages.  Many  new  and  valuable  truths 
are  promulgated;  and  though  some  of  the  opinions  are  unsound, 
because  unficrlptunil,  yet  the  earnest  wish  to  benefit  her  sex,  and 
improve  society,  has  gifted  the  writer  with  great  power  in  aettiiig 
forth  much  that  is  true,  and  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  appears  to  us  that  tlie  greatest  blemish  in  the  works  of  this 
indefatigable  writer,  is  the  under- current^  more  or  less  strong, 
mnning  through  many  of  them,  bearing  the  philosophical  opinions, 
or  sayings  rather,  of  the  French  sentimental  school  of  infidels.  We 
do  not  think  Lady  Morgan  an  unbeliever;  but  .she  gives  occasion 
for  censure  by  expressions,  occaiiionally,  that  favour  free-thinkers. 
If  she  had  but  served  God,  in  her  writings,  with  the  same  enthu- 
siastic zeal  she  served  her  ootintry,  what  a  glorious  woman  she 
would  have  been! 

BotVrc  she  quite  relinquished  her  literary  labours,  Lady  Morgan, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  produced  two  volumes  of  sketches, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *'A  Book  without  a  Name." 
Lady  Morgan  has  made  large  saerlflees  for  liberal  prtaidples,  which 
she  has  at  all  times  boldly  avowed,  and  the  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  from  the  Civil  List,  conferred  on  her  by  Lord 
Grey  during  his  ministry,  was  well  deserved  for  this  and  her  services 
to  the  world  of  letters. 

MORLEY,   COUNTESS  OF, 

Is  author  of  several  novels,  which  have  attained  considerable 
popularity  both  in  England  and  America.  Among  these,  the  best, 
perhaps,  are  **0acre,"  "The  Divorced,"  and  "Family  Becords;"  the 
first  is  eonridered  Tery  good. 

M  O  S  C  H  E  N  I,   C  0  S  T  A  N  Z  A, 

Of  Lucca.  This  lady  is  endowed  with  great  activity  of  mind. 
She  has  written  much,  and  published  a  translated  poem,  and  an 
original  one  In  octave  rhyme,  which  are  highly  praised, 

MOSEBY,   MARY  WEBSTER, 

Wife  of  John  G.  Moseby,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  gifted 
with  poetic  genius  of  no  ordinary  power.  Her  only  published  work 
was  of  nndoabted  merit,  "Pocahontas,  a  Legend ;  with  Historical 
and  Thiditional  Notes  ;'*  issued  in  1840.  She  also  wrote  for  periodi- 
cals, and  was  highly  esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  literary  accora- 
plishment<.  Deeply  versed  in  the  holy  Scrii)tiircs,  and  giving  much 
time  to  Biblical  researches,  she  was  always  at  home  on  religious 
topics;  and  fer?ent  piety  was  the  loveliest  attribute  of  her  genius. 
Her  IlKther  was  Mr.  Robert  Pleasants,  and  she  was  connected  by 
blood  with  the  Randolph  family.  Mrs.  Moseby  died  in  lUchmond 
city  in  1844,  aged  fifty-two. 

HOTHEB   ANKAt   ob  ANK   OF  SAZONT, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Christian  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark. 

She  was  bom  in  the  year  1531,  and  as  the  only  dan^htor  of  her 
mother,  Dorothea,  becainc  the  idol  of  her  heart.  But  the  queen, 
convinced  that  the  bet>t  interest  of  her  child  must  be  promoted  by 
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ft  eoofie  of  education,  which  was  calculated  to  make  her  not  only 

fit  to  be  called  a  princess,  but  also  a  housewife  and  a  Christian, 
confided  her  religious  training  to  the  worthy  chaphiin,  and  caused 
her  to  be  instructed  in  all  duuicstic  duties,  even  such  as  are  no\r 
called  menial  in  tome  circles  of  socie^. 

In  1548  she  married  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony,  and  1>ecaine 
the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  she  buried  before 
they  had  attained  a  mature  age.  Soon  after  her  nmrriage,  she 
devoted  herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  mental  and  moral  im« 
provement  of  her  subjects.  On  all  occasions  she  set  them  an  example 
of  Christian  faith,  resignation,  and  patience,  often  sacrificing  bci* 
own  pleasures  and  comforts  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people;  and  so  fuUv  were  they  aware  of  it,  that  they  called  her 
only  ifttf  malker  of  Ms  eomniry. 

But  while  she,  unitedly  with  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  niise 
the  standard  of  education,  by  multiplying  schools,  and  that  of  morals, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  the  churches,  she  neglected  not  the 
principal  condition  of  the  people.  Waste  lands  were  cultivated  by 
ner  directions,  and  on  one  occasion  she  headed  the  pioneen»  with 
a  spade  in  her  hand,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  a  tasic  which 
was  new,  and  apparently  unpromising  to  them. 

She  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  botany ;  and  endeavonred,  on  all  occasions,  to  make 
her  knowledge  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  people,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  lands.  She  aided  her  husband  in  welcoming 
and  supporting  the  Dutch  exiled  cloth  and  cotton  weavers,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  persecution;  and 
they,  in  their  torn,  contributed  to  perlM  their  own  mannlhctnren. 

She  accompanied  her  husband  upon  his  travels,  and  then  they 
were  always  provided  with  the  best  seed  for  raising  fhiit,  which 
they  distributed  among  the  people.  She  induced  her  husband  to 
pass  a  law,  that  every  new-married  couple  must  plant  and  graft 
two  Ihiit  trees  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  Everywhere 
she  establislied  schools,  apothecaries,  and  botanical  gardens.  She 
was  also  an  exemplary  housewife,  who  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
her  to  attend  to  the  smallest  matters  in  housekeeping. 

She  fell  a  Tictim  to  her  benevolence  and  Christiaa  duties,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  died  on  the  1st.  of  Octol)er,  1585. 
The  lower  classes  of  Saxony  still  speak  of  her  only  by  the  name 
of  Moihcr  Anna, 

MOTTE,  BEBECCA, 

Daughter  of  Robert  Brewton,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  was  born  in  1738,  in  Charleston. 
When  about  twenty,  she  married  Mr.  Jacob  Motte,  who  died  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  molntionary  war.  Gaptain  Mc* 
Pherson,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  in  command  c€  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Motte,  had  taken  possession  of  the  large  new  house  of 
Mrs.  Motte,  and  fortified  it,  so  that  it  was  almost  impregnable. 
Mrs.  Motte  herself  had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  an  old  farm- 
hotise  in  the  vicini^.  In  order  to  dislodge  the  garrison  befbre 
succours  should  arrive.  Generals  Marion  and  Lee,  who  were  com- 
manding the  American  forces  there,  could  devise  no  means  but 
burning  the  mansion.  This  they  were  very  reluctant  to  do,  but 
Mrs.  Motto  willingly  assented  to  we  proposal,  and  pro0eated»  hoseify 
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a  bow  and  Its  apparatus,  wlileli  had  been  Imported  fh>m  India*  and 

was  prepared  to  cany  combustible  matter. 

Mrs.  Ellct,  in  her  "Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  gives  a 
^od  account  of  this  heroine ;  the  following  extract  refers  to  another 
portion  of  her  history,  and  is  important,  as  illustrating  her  high 
sense  of  honour,  her  eneigj,  and  patient,  self-denying  pereeverance. 
Her  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  difliculties  and  distresses  growing 
out  of  the  American  war  for  independence,  became  embarraissed  in 
his  business;  and  aflcr  his  death,  and  ternunatioQ  of  the  war,  it 
was  (bnnd  Impossible  to  satlsfv  these  claims: — 

"Tlic  widow,  however,  considered  the  honour  of  her  deceased 
husband  involved  in  the  responsibilities  he  had  assumed.  She 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  tlie  honourable 
task  of  paying  the  debts.  Her  Mends  and  connexions,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  her  aflhirs  gave  weight  to  their  judgment,  warned 
her  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  such  an  effort.  But,  steadfast 
in  the  principles  that  governed  all  her  conduct,  she  persevered. 
Living  in  an  humble  dwelling,  and  relinquishing  many  of  licr 
habitual  eorafbrts,  she  devoted  herself  with  such  seal,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  indomitable  resolution,  to  the  attainment  of  her  o!)jcct, 
that  her  success  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  all  who  had  discouraged  her.  She  not  only  paid 
her  husband's  debts  to  the  full,  but  secured  for  her  children  and 
descendants  a  handsome  and  unencumbered  estate.  Such  an  example 
of  perseverance  under  adverse  circumstances,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  high  and  noble  pun^ose,  exhibits  in  yet  brighter  colours  the 
heroism  that  shone  in  her  country's  days  of  peril  I'* 

Mrs.  Motte  died  In  1815,  at  her  plantation  on  the  Santee. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA, 

Widely  known  for  her  philanthropy,  and  distinguished  as  a 
preacher  among  her  own  sect  of  *'Friends,"  or  ^'Quakers,"  is  a 
native  of  the  Idand  of  Nantneket,  Massachusetts.  Her  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Anna  Coffin ;  the  latter,  bom  Folger,  was  related 
to  Dr.  Franklin.  Lucretia  was  in  childhood  instructed  to  make 
herself  useful  to  her  mother,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
had  the  charge  of  his  mercantile  affairs.  In  1&04,  when  she  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  her  parents  removed  to  Boston,  where  she 
had  the  advantage  of  attending  one  of  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  was  sent  to  a  "Friends*  boarding-school,'*  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  she  remained  three  years,  during 
the  last  year  being  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher ;  which  shows 
how  great  her  proficiency  and  faithfulness  must  have  been.  Her 
parents  liad,  meantime,  removed  to  Philadelphia;  there  she  joined 
them,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  married  to  James  Mott,  who 
also  belonged  to  the  ^'Society  of  Friends,"  and  subsequently  entered 
into  mercantile  partnership  with  her  ihther.  Thus  early  was  Mrs. 
Mott  settled  in  life ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  state,  that  shp 
has  been  attentive  to  discharge  well  the  womanly  duties  devolved 
on  her — has  been  the  mother  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
Hving,  and  do  eredit  to  thehr  mother^  former  care.  She  has  also, 
Sn  the  chances  and  changes  of  an  American  merchant's  lifts,  been 
called  to  help  her  husband  in  the  support  of  their  family;  and  she 
did  it,  as  a  good  wife  does,  willingly,  with  her  whole  heart.  But 
these  duties  did  not  engross  all  her  time ;  her  active  miud>  directed 
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and  developed  by  the  peculiar  teachings  of  her  Bect»  took  a  wider 
range  than  iias  yet  been  usual  with  lier  sex. 

MOTTEVILLE,    FRANCES    BERTRAXD  DE, 

Was  born  in  Normandy,  in  1615.  Her  wit  and  a^rrecable  manners 
recommended  her  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Regent  of  France,  who  itept 
her  constantly  near  ber.  The  jealoo^  of  Cardinal  Hichelieu,  how- 
ever, caused  her  disf^ace,  and  she  retired,  with  her  mother,  to 
Kormandy,  where  she  married  Nicolas  Langlois,  Lord  de  Motteville, 
ail  old  man,  who  died  two  years  after.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
Anne  of  Austria  recalled  her  to  court.  Here  she  employed  herself 
in  writing  memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria,  giving  an  apparently  correct 
account  of  the  minority  of  Louis  the  P'ourteenth,  and  the  interior 
of  a  courL  She  died  at  Paris,  in  168d«  a^cd  seventy-iive. 

MOWATT,    ANNA  CORA, 

Was  horn  in  France.  Her  fother,  Mr.  Qgden,  was  a  wealthy  and 

highly  respected  citizen  of  New  York.  On  her  mother's  side,  she 
is  descended  from  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Mr.  Ogden  having  involved  his  fortune  in 
the  well-known  Miranda  expedition,  embarked  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Bordeanx,  where  he  resided 
several  years.  Tie  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Mowatt  was  the  tenth.  These  young  people  possessed  his- 
trionic talent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  which  developed  itself  during 
this  residence  in  France.  The  fine  old  chatean  In  which  they 
resided,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  possessed,  as  many  of  those 
old  French  houses  do,  a  little  theatrct  and  it  was  here  that  they 
earlv  began  to  exercise  their  talents. 

When  Anna  was  about  six  years  ola,  Mr.  Ogden  returned  to  bis 
native  land.  The  children,  however,  continued  to  pursue  their 
theatrical  amusements,  and  the  little  Anna  became  remarkable  for 
her  skill  in  reading  aloud.  At  thirteen,  she  was  an  insatiable 
reader.  Among  other  works,  she  studied  a  great  number  of  Freuch 
plays,  altering  several  of  Voltaire's  for  private  theatricals,  in  which 
she  took  a  part.  When  scarcely  more  than  Iburtcen,  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Mowatt.  a  wealthy  lawyer  of  New  York,  a 
visitor  in  her  father's  family,  who  soon  after  proposed  for  her. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  her  father  stipulating 
that  the  marriage  should  he  deferred  till  Anna  had  attained  her 
seventeenth  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  youthful  JiancSe  continued  her  studies,  attending 
school  as  formerly.  Domestic  clouds,  however,  soou  began  to 
darken,  as  is  proverbially  the  case,  around  this  **coar8e  of  tme 
love."  There  waf  some  danger  of  thenuitch  being  l)rokcn  ofT,  and 
to  prevent  any  further  difficulty,  an  elopement  was  decided  upon. 
This  was  effected  during  the  bustle  and  confusion  attending  the 

g reparations  for  a  play,  which  the  young  people  were  to  act,  in 
ononr  of  their  fether's  birth-day.  The  youthfhl  bride  was  soon 
pardoned  and  received  by  her  affectionate  parents;  her  husband's 
residence,  a  fine  estate  about  four  miles  from  New  York,  allowing 
her  fitiil,  from  its  near  neighbourhood,  to  form  a  part  of  the  family 
circle.  HerCt  surrounded  by  wealth  and  every  indulgence,  lirs. 
Howatt  continued  her  studies  with  unthrhog  ardour,  davoong  bmtf 
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principally  to  the  study  ot'  Freneh,  Spanish,  and  music,  and  never 

turned  aside  from  these  important  occupations  by  tlie  calls  made 
upon  her  by  society,  which  her  social  accomplishments  rendered 
her  so  well  titled  to  adorn.  During  the  lirst  two  years  of  her 
married  lift  she  published  her  first  works,  two  volumes  of  poems, 
which,  however,  do  not  possess  more  merit  than  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  juvenile  productions.  She  occasionally  exercised 
her  sidll  in  writing  and  arranging  little  dramatic  pieces  for  private 
performance,  which  amaaements  lent  their  aid  in  embellishing  this 
brilliant  period  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Mowatt's  hcaltli  now  began  to  decline — frreat  fears  were 
entertained  of  consuuipiiun — and  a  voyage  to  Kuropc  was  decided 
upon.  Mr.  Mowatt's  professional  engagements  prevented  his  leaving 
New  Toric,  she  accompanied  some  members  of  her  family  abrwuL 
She  remained  in  Bremen  three  months,  when,  being  joined  by  her 
husband,  they  repaired  to  I'iuis.  Here,  wliere  they  had  every 
opportunitv  of  mingling  in  the  most  iutlucutiul  society  of  that  gay 
and  intelligent  capital,  she  found  time  fbr  study.  8he  deyoted 
herself  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Italian  language,  and  wrote  a 
play,  in  five  acts,  called  "(iulzare,  or  the  Persian  Slave,"  which  was 
afterwards  published,  though  originally  written  for  a  private  circle. 
Atler  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  halt^  tliey  returned  to  the  Uuited 
States ;  soon  after  which,  clonds  began  to  darken  over  their  once 
prosperous  career.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Mu watt's  residence  abroad, 
and  partly  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  he  gave  up  his  profession 
of  the  law,  and  embarked  to  a  considerable  exteut  in  commercial 
•peculations.  Unfbrtunately,  very  soon  after,  one  of  those  commer- 
cial crisis  occurred  that  convulse  the  whole  mercantile  world,  and 
ruin,  which  it  was  impossible  to  avert,  was  impending  over  them. 
The  weakness  of  his  eyes  prevented  Mr.  Mowatt  fi*om  retumiug  to 
his  profession,  and  they  were  without  resource. 

Some  time  before  these  domestic  events  occurred,  dramatic  readings 
liad  met  with  great  success  in  various  cities  of  the  Union.  Mrs. 
Mowatt  had  heard  these  readings,  and  when  their  misfortunes  fell 
upon  them,  the  idea  of  turning  her  own  talents  to  account  in  the 
same  manner  oecarred  to  her.  She  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  taking  such  a  step.  The  injustice  of  society,  which 
degrades  woman  in  the  social  scale,  if  by  her  own  honourable 
exertions  she  endeavours  to  labour  lor  money,  would  operate  against 
her,  and  of  course  influence  her  friends  to  oppose  a  project  which 
must  bring  her  before  the  public  almost  in  the  chaneter  of  a 
dramatic  performer.  The  consent  of  her  husband  being  obtained 
however,  she  quietly  made  all  the  arrangements  for  her  first  attempt, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  Boston,  delaying  to  inform  her  father 
of  the  Step  she  contemplated,  till  her  departure  for  that  city  8Uc 
had,  however,  the  happiness  to  receive  his  Aill  approval  before  her 
first  appearance.  Her  success  in  Boston  far  exceeded  her  expect- 
ations; and  in  Providence  and  New  York,  where  she  continued 
her  readings,  it  was  conlirmed.  Mrs.  Mowatt  sufiered  much  from 
the  disapprobation  exprensed  by  her  friends  at  her  having  under- 
taken this  public  career,  which  was  deemed  by  them  adegradatioD 
—a  forfeiture  of  caste.  Her  health  gave  way,  and  fbr  two  yean 
bhe  was  a  conlirmed  invalid. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Mowatt  became  principal  partner  in  a 
pnblishing  concern,  and  the  wliole  force  of  Krs.  Mowatt's  mind 
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was  turned  to  aid  him.  Under  the  name  of  Helen  Berkley,  she 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  whicli  became  very  popular,  and  were 
translated  into  German,  and  republish^  in  London.  The  success 
of  these  productions  Induced  Mrs.  Mowatt  to  write  in  her  own  name  i 
and  "she  was  accused  by  a  wise  critic  of  copying  the  witty  Helen 
Berkley  I"  Iler  desitltory  writinj?!^  were  numerous  and  various. 
Unfortunately,  the  publii>hing  bui>ine88  in  which  Mr.  Mowatt  was 
engaged  proved  nnsnccessftil,  and  new  trials  rame  npcm  fhem. 

Being  told  that  nothing  would  be  so  productiTe  as  dramatic 
writings,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  1815,  wrote  her  first  comedy,  callrd 
**Frtsliion,"  which  was  broiiglit  out  with  mueli  splendour  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York.  Its  success  was  brilliant;  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia It  was  perfbrroed  with  equal  edit  In  less  than  two 
months  after,  the  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engagement  from  the 
manager  of  the  Park  Tlieatrc,  and  made  her  debut  in  New  York 
in  the  LAdy  of  Lyons.  Her  success  was  complete,  and  her  vocation 
was  decided  npon. 

After  a  series  of  profltable  engagements  in  the  principal  cltlea  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowatt  embarked  for  this  country;  and 
in  December,  1847,  she  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  foreign 
audience  in  Manchester.  Her  success  was  such,  that  a  L^don 
engagement  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  Ibllowed,  where  she  performed 
for  several  weeks.  A  brilliant  engagement  in  Dublin  was  soon  after 
completed;  since  which  time,  her  professional  career  continued  to 
be  successful  in  England,  till  interrupted  by  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, who  died  In  London,  In  February,  1861.  Mrs.  Mowatt  is 
slight  and  graceful  in  form,  with  a  lovely  countenance  possesslog 
all  the  principal  requisites  of  beauty.  Tn  character  she  is  **biaTe* 
hearted  in  adversity,  benevolenty  unseUisb,  and  devoted.*' 

MULOCH,  DIANA  MABIA, 

Is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works,  published  anonymously, 

which,  if  they  have  not  the  elements  of  extensive  popularity,  possess 
great  attractions  to  readers  of  cultivated  mind  and  intellect.  This 
hidy  was  bom  at  Stoke- upon -Trent,  Staffordshire,  in  182G,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  published  her  first  novel,  **The  Ogilvies,** 
a  eharming  tale.  In  spite  of  its  occasional  colloquial  simplicity,  and 
tendency  to  give  too  great  a  prominence  to  the  expression  of  feelings 
and  emotions;  it  is  rich  in  both  pathos  and  humour,  and  yhews 
in  the  writer  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  power  and  depth  of 
thought  quite  remaikable  in  the  first  work  of  a  young  writer. 
**01ive,"  another  novel,  which  appeared  in  1850,  gives  evidence  of 
intellectual  growth;  this  was  followed,  in  1851,  by  the  **Head  of 
the  Family,  a  story  of  middle  class  Scottish  life."  Next  came  a 
very  graceful  and  imaginative  fairy  tale,  called  ''Alice  l>annoiil»'* 
and  after  that  "Agatha's  Husband  t"  'gftin  a  novel.  "AvUllon, 
and  other  Tales,"  in  three  volumes,  and  several  books  for  young 

£eople,  including  "Rhodas  Lessons,"  "Cola  Monti,"  "A  Ilei-o,"  "The 
ittle  Lychetts,"  and  "Bread  upon  the  Waters,"  are  also  the  produce 
of  Miss  Ifuloch'k  pen ;  besides  fugitive  tales  and  poems  contributed 
to  periodicals. 

MURATORf,  TERESA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  In  1662.  She  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
the  line  arts»  particularly  music  and  drawing.  She  was  the  daughter 
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of  a  physician,  and  successively  the  scholar  of  Enjilio  Taruffi, 
Lorenso  Pasinelli,  and  Oiovanni  Guiseppe  dal  Sole.  She  compoied 

many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna,  the  most  admirable  ot 
which  are,  "A  Dead  Child  restored  to  Life,"  "The  DislieJief  of  St 
Thomas,"  and  "The  Annunciation."   She  died  in  1708. 

M  YRTIS, 

A  Greek  woman,  distinguished  for  her  poetical  talents.  She 
lived  about  B.C.  500,  and  instructed  the  celebrated  Corinna  in  the 
art  of  versification.  Pindar  also  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her 
pupils. 


NAOMI, 

And  her  husband  Elimelech,  went  to  the  land  of  Moab,  because 
of  a  famine  in  Canaan.  After  about  ten  years,  her  huiibaud  and 
two  sons  died,  leaving  no  children.  Naomi  then  letamed  with  Rutb, 
one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  to  her  own  country,  poor  and  humble. 
Yet  it  speaks  well  for  the  character  and  consistency  of  Nafnni,  that 
she  so  thoroughly  won  the  love  and  respect  of  her  daugliters-in- 
law.  And  not  only  this,  but  she  must  have  convinced  them,  by 
the  sanctity  of  her  daily  lift,  tliat  the  Lord  whom  she  worshipped 
was  th»  true  God.  Her  name,  Naomi,  signifies  beauty;  and  we  feel» 
when  reading  her  stoiy,  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  she  deserves  to 
be  thos  characterized. 

After  Buth  married  Boaz,  which  event  was  brought  alxmt,  hn» 
manely  speaking,  by  Naomi'g  wise  counsel,  she  appears  to  have  lived 
with  them ;  and  Fhe  look  their  lirst-bom  son  as  her  own,  "laid  him 
in  her  bosom,  and  becanie  nur^e  to  him."  This  child  was  Obed, 
the  grandfather  of  David.  Well  might  the  race  be  advanced  which 
bad  sacb  a  nurse  and  instructress.  These  events  occurred  about 
1312,  B.a 

NEAL,    ALICE  BRADLEY, 

Was  bom  in  Hudson,  New  York,  and  was  educated  chiefly  at 
a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1846,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Neal,  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  editor 
of  **Near8  Saturday  Gaaette,*'  a  man  highly  esteemed  fbr  his  Intel* 
Icctual  abilities,  and  wamily  beloved  for  his  personal  qualities. 
Being  left  a  widow  a  few  months  after  her  marriaf!:e,  Mrs.  Neal, 
although  very  young,  was  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of  her 
basband*8  paper,  wfaicb  she  has  since  conducted,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Peterson,  with  imarlcable  nbility,  <*The  Saturday  Gazette"  con- 
tinuing one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  papers  of  the  city.  She 
is  jirincipally  known,  as  yet,  as  a  contributor  of  tales  and  poems 
to  the  ditlerent  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  1850,  some  of  her  writings 
were  collected  into  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  '*The  Gossips  or 
Ki  \  ertown ;  with  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse."  Mrs.  Neal  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  peculiar  abilities  for  the 
sphere  in  which  she  has,  by  Providence,  been  placed.  She  began 
to  write  when  quite  a  child ;  and  in  all  her  works  she  shows  great 
fltcill^  in  the  use  of  ber  pen,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  an  almost  intuitive  penetration  into  the  half  ct»iiecnlod  sprir.^^s 
that  actuate  the  intercourse  of  soeicty.  Yet  it  is  as  a  poete>>,  railu  r 
than  a  prose  writer,  that  she  will  be  chicliy  uduiircU,  ii  we  uiuy 
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Jpd|^  of  the  ripened  fhilt  by  the  fkihr  bloiaoms  of  the  early  spring. 
The  easy  and  harmonious  flow  of  her  yretsieSf  and  the  tenderness 

and  feeling  expressed  in  tliem,  will  make  them  always  read  and 
admired.  In  that  must  iinj)ort:int  literary  department,  writing  books 
whioh  children  love  to  read  and  gain  wisdom  from  reading,  Mrs. 
Keal  excels;  her  twocbarmiDg  little  books,  "Helen  Morton's  Trial" 
and  ^Pictorea  from  the  Bible,"  are  deservedly  popular. 

N  E  A  L  E,  ELIZABETH, 

An  artist  mentioned  only  in  Dc  Bic's  Golden  Cabinet,  published 
in  1662.  He  speaks  of  her  as  painting  so  well  as  almost  to  rival 
the  fisimoas  Zeghers ;  but  he  does  not  mention  any  of  her  works, 
nor  whether  she  painted  in  oil  or  water-coloars. 

NECKER,  SUZANNE, 

Was  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Provence,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She  was  bom  at  Grassy,  her  fhther, 
H.  Gnrchod,  bdng  the  evangelical  minister  in  that  little  village. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  trained  his  danghter  with  great 
care,  even  giving  her  the  severe  and  classical  education  usually 
bestowed  only  on  men.  The  young  Suzanne  Curchod  was  renowned 
thronghont  the  whole  province  for  her  wit,  beanly,  and  intellectnal 
attainments. 

Gil)b<)n,  the  future  historian,  but  then  an  unKnown  youth  studying 
in  Lausanne,  met  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  succeeded  in  rendering  his  attachment  acceptable  to  both  the 
object  of  his  affections  and  her  parents.  When  he  returned,  how- 
ever, to  England,  his  father  indignantly  refused  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  nmrriage  between  him  and  the  Swiss  minister's  portionless 
daughter.  Gibbon  yielded  to  parental  authority,  and  philosophically 
Ibfgot  his  learned  mistress.  Alter  her  tether's  death,  which  left 
her  wholly  unprovided  for,  SuzanTie  Curchod  retired  with  her 
mother  to  Geneva.  She  there  earned  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
teaching  persons  of  her  own  sex.  When  her  motiier  died,  a  lady 
named  Madame  de  Vermenonx  induced  Mademoiselle  Curchod  to 
come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  teach  Latin  to  her  son.  It  was  in  this 
lady's  house  that  she  met  Necker.  He  was  then  in  the  employ- 
ment of  The'lusson,  the  banker,  and  occasionally  visited  Madaine 
de  Vermenoux.  Struck  with  the  noble  character  and  grave  beauty 
of  the  young  governess,  Necker  cultivated  her  acquaintance,  and 
oltimately  made  her  his  wife.  Mutual  poverty  had  delayed  their 
marriage  for  several  years;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  Necker  rose 
from  his  obscurity.  Madame  Necker  had  an  ardent  love  of  honour- 
able distioction,  which  she  imparted  to  her  hnsbatid,  and  which 
greatly  served  to  quicken  his  efforts;  his  high  talents  in  financial 
matters  were  at  len^^th  recognised ;  he  became  a  wealthy  and  res- 
pected man.  Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Madame  Necker  exprcss'^d 
the  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  literature.  Her  husband,  however 
delicately  hinted  to  her  that  he  should  regret  seeing  her  adopt  such 
a  course.  This  sufficed  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  her  intention: 
Khe  loved  him  so  entirely,  that,  without  effort  or  repining,  she  couid 
make  his  lea^t  wish  her  law. 

As  Keeker  rose  in  the  world,  Madame  Keeker's  Influence  increased; 
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but  it  never  was  an  individual  power,  like  that  of  Madame  Du 
Deffand,  or  of  the  Har^chale  de  Luxemboow.  Ofer  her  hiiihaiid» 

she  always  possessed  great  influence.   Her  Tutnes  and  noble  char* 

acter  inspired  liim  with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration.  lie  was  not 
wholly  guided  by  her  counsel;^,  but  he  respected  her  opinions 
those  of  a  high-minded  being,  whom  all  the  surrounding  folly  and 
comiptioti  could  not  draw  down  fVom  her  sphere  of  holy  purity. 
If  Madame  Necker  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  her  husband,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  idolized  him;  and  her  passionate 
attachment  probably  increased  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  self- im- 
portance of  which  Necker  has  often  been  accnsed.  This  exclasive 
devotcdness  caused  some  wonder  amongst  the  fricjids  of  the  minister 
and  his  wife ;  for  seldom  had  these  sceptical  philosophers  witnessed 
u  conjugal  union  so  strict  and  uncompromising,  and  yet  so  touching 
in  its  very  severity. 

When  Necker  became,  m  1776,  Director-General  of  the  Finances, 
his  wife  resolved  that  the  influence  her  husband's  official  position 
gave  her  should  not  be  employed  in  procuring  unmerited  favours 
for  llatterers  or  parasites.  She  placed  before  herself  the  far  more 
noble  object  of  aUeviating  misfortune,  and  pointing  oat  to  her  re* 
forming  husband  some  of  the  innumerable  abases  which  then 
existed  in  every  department  of  the  state.  One  of  her  first  attempts 
was  to  overthrow  the  lottery.  She  pressed  the  point  on  Necker*.s 
attention;  but,  though  he  shared  her  convictions,  he  had  not  the 
power  of  destroying  this  great  evil:  he  did,  however,  all  he  could 
to  moderate  its  excesses.  The  prisons  and  hospitals  of  Paris  greatly 
occupied  the  attention  of  Madame  Necker  during  the  five  years  of 
her  husband's  power.  Her  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
was  admirable,  and  shone  with  double  lustre  amidst  the  heartless 
selfishness  of  the  surrounding  world.  She  once  happened  to  leara 
that  a  certain  Count  of  Lautrec  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  fortress  of  llam  for  twenty -eight  years  !  and  that  the  uidiappy 
captive  now  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  human  kind.  A  feeling 
of  deep  compassion  seized  her  heart.  To  liberate  a  state  prisoner 
was  more  than  her  influence  could  command,  but  she  resolved  to 
lighten,  if  possible,  his  load  of  misery.  She  set  out  for  Ham,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  M.  de  L«autrec.  She  found  a 
miserable-Iooking  man,  lying  listlessly  on  the  straw  of  his  dungeon, 
scarcely  clothed  with  a  few  tattered  rags,  and  surrounded  by  rats 
and  reptiles.  Madame  Necker  soothed  his  fixed  and  sullen  despair 
with  promises  of  speedy  reliet ;  nor  did  she  depart  until  she  had 
kept  her  word,  and  seen  M.  de  Lautrec  removed  to  an  abode  where, 
if  still  a  prisoner,  he  might  at  least  spend  in  peace  the  fbw  days 
left  him  l)y  the  tyraimy  of  his  oppressors. 

Acts  of  individual  benevolence  were  not,  however,  the  only  object 
of  the  minister's  wife.  Notwithstanding  the  munificence  of  her  private 
charities,  she  aimed  none  the  less  to  effect  general  good.  Considerable 
ameliorations  were  introduced  by  her  in  the  condition  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.  She  entered,  with  unwearied  patience,  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  their  actual  administration,  and,  with  admirable 
ingenuity,  rectified  errors  or  suggested  improvements.  Ilcr  aim  was 
to  effect  a  greater  amount  of  good  with  the  same  capital,  which 
she  now  saw  so  grossly  squandered  and  misapplied.  The  reforms 
which  s:he  thus  introduced  were  both  important  and  severe.  She 
sacrificed  almost  the  whole  of  her  time  to  thi3  praiseworthy  task. 
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Mid  ultiiMielj  denned  m  eeniiderBble  sun  to  found  the  hospital 

Miii  rh  still  i>ear8  lier  name.   Boyofid  this  iladanie  Necker  sought 
to  exercise  no  power  over  hor  husband,  or  tliror.gh  bi^  means.  She 
loved  him  far  t(X>  truly  and  too  well  to  aim  at  an  influence  which 
nfght  httft  degraded  him  in  the  eyeii  of  the  world.  Keeker  w«8» 
h<'Wf3vcr,  proud  of  bin  nohle-hearted  wife,  and  never  hesitated  to 
confess  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  her  advice.    When  he  retin^d 
from  office,  in  1781,  and  published  his  famous  "Compte  Rendu,"  he 
seized  tbb  opportunity  of  Paying  &  bigb  and  heartfelt  homage  to 
tlie  irirtnes  of  his  wife.  **WhOiti  retracing,"  be  observes  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  *'a  portion  of  the  charitable  tai>ks  prescribed 
by  your  majesty,  let  me  Ijc  permitted,  sire,  to  allude,  without 
naming  her,  to  a  person  giilcd  ^vith  .»ihgular  virtues,  and  who  has 
materialljr  assisted  me  in  aoeomplishing  the  designs  of  your  majesty. 
Although  her  name  was  nerer  uttered  to  you,  in  all  the  vanities  of 
high  oflico,  it  is  right,  sire,  that  you  should  be  aware  that  it  is 
known  und  frequently  invoked  in  the  most  obscure  asylums  of 
sulleiing  humanity.   It  is  no  doubt  most  fortunate  for  a*  minister 
of  finafiees  to  find.  In  the  companion  of  his  Ufe,  the  assistance  he 
needs  for  so  many  details  of  beneiicence  and  charity,  which  nn'ght 
ofhfTwisc  prove  too  much  for  his  strength  and  attention.  Carried 
away  by  the  tumults  of  general  allair.s, — often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
the  feelings  of  the  private  man  to  the  duties  of  the  citisen«  he  may 
well  esteem  himself  happy,  when  the  complaints  of  poverty  and 
miser}'  can  be  confided  to  an  ^lightened  person  who  stiares  the 
sentiment  of  his  dniies." 

If  Madame  Necker  has  not  left  so  remarkable  a  name  as  many 
women  of  her  time;  if  her  contemporaries,  justly,  perhaps,  found 
her  too  cold  and  formal ;  yet  she  smnes,  at  least  in  that  dark  age^ 
a  noble  example  of  woman's  virtues — devoted  love,  truth,  and  purity. 
She  died  in  X794,  calm  and  resigned  through  the  most  acute  suf- 
ferings; her  piety  sustained  her.  The  literary  works  she  left,  are 
ehli^  connected  with  her  charities,  or  were  called  forth  by  the 
events  around  her.  Among  these  works  are  the  following : — "Hasty 
Interments,"  "Memorial  on  the  Establishment  of  Hospitals,"  "Rc- 
licctions  on  Divorce,"  and  her  "Misceliauies."  Her  only  child  was 
the  celebiated  Madame  de  StaeL 

NELLI,   SUOR  PLAUTILLA, 

A  Fix)RKNTiNE  lady  of  noble  extraction.  A  natural  genius  led 
her  to  copy  the  works  of  Bartolomeo  di  St.  Marco,  and  she  became, 
in  consequence,  an  excellent  painter.  After  taking  the  veil  of  St. 
Catharine,  at  Florence,  she  composed  the  **I>escent  from  the  Cross;'* 
her  pictures  possess  great  merit.  She  died  in  1588,  aged  sixty-tive. 

NEMOURS,  MARIE  D'ORLEANS,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Longucvillc,  was  bom  in  1625.  Sho 
wrote  some  very  agreeable  "Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Fronde,'* 
in  which  she  delineates  in  a  masterly  manner  the  principal  persons 
concerned— descrihcs  transactions  with  great  fidelity,  and  adds  many 
anecdotes.  Slu'  married,  when  very  young,  the  Duke  de  Xemoun;, 
and  died  in  1707.  By  her  virtues,  her  prudence,  and  her  sagacity 
in  those  tiding  and  difficult  times,  her  endowment  and  taste  for 
polite  Uteratw?,  she  reflected  lustre  on  her  ranlt  and  statloii.  By 
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her  addreM  and  influence,  she  reealled  her  father,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  princes  of  the  Uood,  to  liis  allegiance,  and 
rcpcucd  liim  from  his  dangerous  position.  Through  all  the  civil 
contentions  tluit  raged  around  hefi  the  duchess  preserved  her 

independence  and  neutrality 

N£UB£R,  CABOLINE, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1692,  the  daugher  of  a  German  lawyer,  Weis- 
senborn.  Her  father  was  very  strict  with  her,  and  in  her  fifteenth 
year  she  ran  away  with  a  student,  a  Mr.  Neuber,  whom  she  utYer- 
wards  married.  They  soon  after  organised  a  strolling  troop  of 
actor;*,  with  which  they  performed  at  first  in  Weissenfels. 

Madame  Neuber  felt  her  calling  to  become  the  refrencrator  of 
the  German  stage ;  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troop, 
made  laws  for  it,  and  introduced  better  morals  among  its  members 
In  1726,  she  obtained  a  rc^l  privilege  to  perform  in  Dresden  and 
Lcipzic ;  she  erected  her  stage  in  the  latter  place,  and  performed 
the  old-fashioned  tragedies  of  the  German  stage,  such  as  **King 
Octavius,"  "Courtship,"  "Fate  and  Death,'*  "The  Golden  Apple," 
<*Nerob**  etc.  After  the  death  of  King  Augostus,  1783,  Madame 
Kenber  went  to  Hamburg.  In  1737,  she  returned  to  Leipzic,  and 
assumed  the  reform  of  the  stage,  in  conjnnction  with  the  celebrated 
author  Gottsched. 

The  German  harlequin  was,  after  a  long  struggle,  banished  from 
the  stage,  and  the  victory  celebrated  by  a  piece  called  **The  Victory 
of  Reason."  Her  fame  spread  all  over  the  continent.  In  1740,  she 
was  invited  by  Duke  Biron,  the  favourite  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
come  to  Courland,  and  from  thence  to  Petersburg.  On  her  return 
to  Leipzie,  she  quarrelled  with  her  benefiustor,  Gottadied,  and  constant 
and  bitter  recnminatlon  was  the  resnlt;  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  burlesque  the  person  of  the  professor  on  the  stage.  From  that 
time,  fortune  forsook  her;  she  was  compelled  to  disband  her  troop, 
and  died  iu  gi'eat  poverty,  near  Dresden,  in  1760. 

NEUMANN,  HADAME, 

Is  author  of  a  number  of  norels  and  legendSt  She  writes  nnder 
the  cognomen  of  Sartori. 

NEWCASTLE,  MAK6ARBT  CAVENDISH,  DUCHESS  OF, 

YouNGBST  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  was  bom  at  St.  John's, 
near  Colchester,  in  Essex,  towards  the  latter  end  of  tl>e  reign  of 
James  the  First.  She  lost  her  father  in  infancy,  but  her  mother 
gave  her  daughters  a  careful  education.  Margaret  early  displayed 
a  taste  for  literature,  to  which  she  devoted  most  of  her  time,  la 
1643,  she  was  chosen  maid  of  honour  to  Henrietta  Maria,  wilb  to 
Charles  the  First  The  Lncas  ftunily  being  loyal,  MMgaret  ac« 
companied  her  royal  mistress  when  driven  from  this  country  to 
lier  native  land.  At  Paris,  she  married,  in  1645,  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  then  a  widower,  and  went  with  hiui  to  Kotterdam,  and 
afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where  they  continited  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  exile ;  through  which  time  they  were  often  in  great  distress, 
from  the  failure  of  the  rents  due  to  her  husband 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  marquis,  after  six- 
teen vears'  absence,  returned  to  England.  The  marchioness  remained 
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•I  Antwerp  to  wttle  their  aflSdn  i  and  haTing  done  this  snooeasfully, 

she  rejoined  her  husband,  and  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent 
in  tranquility,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature.  She  kept  a  number 
of  young  ladies  in  her  house,  and  some  of  them  slept  near  her 
room,  that  they  miglic  be  ready  to  rise  at  the  sound  of  her  bell, 
and  commit  to  paper  any  idea  that  occurred  to  her.  She  produced 
no  less  than  thirteen  folios,  ten  of  which  are  in  print.  She  says 
of  herself,  "That  it  pleased  CJod  to  command  his  servant,  Nature, 
to  endow  her  with  a  poetic  and  philosophical  genius  even  from 
her  birth,  fbr  she  did  write  some  books  ewea  In  that  kind  beftiro 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age." 

Her  jspeculations  must  at  least  have  nad  the  ment  of  originality, 
since  she  was  nearly  forty,  she  tells  us,  before  she  had  read  any 
hilosophical  authors.  One  of  her  maxims  was,  never  to  revise 
er  own  works,  'Mest  it  dionld  disturb  her  fbttowing  conceptions.** 
Her  writings,  thouf,'h  now  almost  forgotton,  were  received  with 
the  most  extravagant  encomiums,  from  learned  bodies  and  men  of 
etninent  erudition.  Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  this  lady's 
in  etension  to  philosophy,  she  certainly  added  to  acnteness  of  niind« 
great  imagination  and  powers  of  invention ;  but  she  was  deficient 
in  judgment,  correctness,  and  cultivation.  She  composed  plays, 
poems,  orations,  and  philosophical  discourses.  Among  these  were, 
"The  World's  Olio,"  "Nature's  Picture,  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil  to 
the  lAUd"  '^Orations  of  divers  sorts,  accommodated  to  divers  places,** 
**Plays,''  "Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions,"  "Observations  upon 
Experimental  Philosophy to  which  is  added,  "The  Description 
of  a  New  World,"  "Philosophical  Letters,-*  "Poems  and  Pliancies,** 
*<CCXI  Sociable  Letters,"  <*The  Ufb  of  the  thrice  noble,  high,  and 
puissant  Prince,  William  Cavendish,  Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of 
Newcastle ;  Earl  of  Ogle,  Visoonnt  Mansfield,  and  liaron  of  Bol- 
hovcr,  of  Ogle,  Bothal,  and  Hepple;  gentleman  of  his  majesty's 
l»ed-chamber ;  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy -council ; 
knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter;  his  msjeMy's  lieutenant 
in  Ayre  Trent  North ;  who  had  the  honour  to  be  governor  to  our 
most  glorious  king  and  gracious  sovereign  in  his  youth,  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales;  and  soon  alter  was  made  captain -general  of 
all  the  provinces  beyond  the  river  of  Tieat,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  with  power,  by  a  spedUd  commission,  to  make 
knights.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  nrlnoeBSy 
Marparet,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  his  wife." 

Tliiij  work,  styled  "the  crown  of  her  labours,"  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  printed  in  1667.  She  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays; 
The  duchess  died  in  1678,  and  was  burled,  January  7th.,  1674,  In 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  was  graceful  in  her  person,  and  humane, 
generous,  pious,  and  industrious,  as  the  multitude  of  her  works 
prove.  She  says  of  herself,  in  one  of  her  last  works,  "I  Imagine 
all  those  who  have  read  my  former  hooks  will  say  I  have  writ 
enough,  unless  they  were  better ;  but  say  what  you  will,  it  pleaseth 
me,  and*  since  my  delights  are  harmless,  /  will  Mtiqfy  my  hMmowr," 

KEWELL,  HABRTET, 

The  first  American  heroine  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  was  horn 
at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  October  10th.,  1793.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Attwood.  In  1806,  while  at  school  at  Bradford,  she  became 
deeply  impressed  with  tlie  importance  of  religion ;  and,  at  the  ag« 
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of  sixteen,  she  joined  the  church.  On  the  9th.  of  February,  1812, 
Harriet  Attwood  married  the  Rer.  Samuel  Newell,  missionary  to  the 

Burman  empire;  and  in  the  same  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell 
embarked  with  their  friends  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Judson,  for  India.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  Calcutta,  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
by  the  East  India  Company ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell 
embarked  for  the  Isle  of  France.  Three  weeks  before  reaching  the 
Island  she  became  the  mother  of  a  cliild,  which  died  in  five  days. 
On  the  30th.  of  November,  seven  weeks  and  four  days  after  her 
confinement,  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  expired,  far 
from  her  home  and  Mends.  She  was  one  of  the  first  females  who 
ever  went  ft"ora  America  as  a  missionary ;  and  she  was  the  first 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  missions.  That  there  is  a  time, 
even  In  the  season  of  youth  and  the  flush  of  hope,  whoa  it  is 
**better  to  die  than  to  llTe,"  even  to  attain  onr  wish  for  this  world, 
Harriet  Newell  is  an  example.  Her  most  earnest  vrlsh  was  to  do 
good  for  the  cause  of  Christy  and  U>  be  of  service  in  teaching  his 
gospel  to  the  heathen. 

Harriet  Newell  left  a  Jounial  and  a  few  letters,  the  record  of 
her  religions  feelings  and  the  events  of  her  short  missionary  life. 
These  fragments  have  been  published,  making  a  little  book.  Such 
is  her  contribution  to  literature ;  yet  this  small  work  has  been  and 
is  now  of  more  importance  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  world 
than  all  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael.  The  imtings  of  Harriet 
Newell,  trandated  into  several  tongues,  and  published  in  many 
editions,  have  reached  the  heart  of  society,  and  assisted  to  build 
up  the  throne  of  woman's  power,  even  the  moral  influence  of  her 
sex  over  men;  and  their  intellect  can  never  reach  its  highest 
elevation  bat  through  the  medium  of  mond  cultivation. 

NEY,  JENNY. 

Mademoiselle  Jenny  Nsy  is  a  native  of  Presbuigh,  in  Hungary, 
and  was  educated  with  great  caie  fat  the  stage  by  her  mother, 

an  artiste  of  considerable  reputation,  as  was  also  her  elder  daughter, 
whom  it  was  Jenny's  great  desire  to  emulate.  She  made  her 
debut  when  a  mere  child,  and  soon  obtained  a  favourable  engage- 
ment at  the  Imperial  Opera  «t  Yienna,  when  she  remained  three 
years,  that  is,  from  1851  to  1853,  becoming  every  day  a  greater 
favourite  with  the  public.  The  death  of  her  mother  at  this  period 
induced  her  to  leave  tlie  Austrian  capital,  where  she  felt  lonely 
and  unhappy,  being  constantly  reminded  of  her  loss.  Uer  lame 
having  spread  through  Germany,  numerous  engagements  otfered, 
and  she  decided  on  Dresden,  from  whence  she  made  excursions 
to  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  other  cities.  In  1856,  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  "Travatori,"  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House,  London,  with  decided  success,  but  the  perfbrmance  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  her  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  Arom 
which,  however,  she  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable  her  to  resume 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  when  her  engagement  called  her 
back  again  to  Dresden,  where  she  is  still  performing.  Previous  to 
her  appearance  in  London  she  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Kammer-tangenm  (chamber  singer)  to  the  court  of  Saacony, 

NICHOLS,    MART   SABGEANT  GOVE, 
:Wif»  of  T.  L.  Nichols,  M,  D.,  formerly  an  Allopathic  physician 
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in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  Is  now  an  eminent  "Water 
Oaie"  practitioner,  with  whom  she  is  in  profession  associated.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Dr.  Nichols,  which  tooli  place  in  1848,  she  con- 
ducted with  great  success  a  Water  Cure  esubiishmcnt  in  that  city, 
and  was  widely  known  as  Mrs,  Gove— her  name  by  a  fbrmer  marriage 
-^he  pta3rsician  for  her  own  sex. 

Few,  among  living  women,  deserve  more  respect  than  Mrs.  Govc- 
Nichols;  she  has,  in  her  own  example,  illustrated  the  beneficial 
results  of  knowledge  to  her  sex,  the  possibility  of  success  under 
Ihe  greatest  dlfflenlties,  and  alxyve  all,  the  importance  that  women, 
as  well  as  men,  should  have  an  aim  in  life^the  high  and  holy 
aim  of  doing  good. 

Mrs.  Gove-Nichols,  whose  maiden  name  was  Neal,  was  bom  in 
IblU;  her  native  place  was  Goffstown,  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  ler  early  years  were  passed  The  advantages  of  education 
iof  girls  were  at  that  time  very  limited,  and  Mar>'  Neal  was  not  in 
a  favoured  position  to  secure  even  these.  But  she  liad  an  ardent 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  become  useful  j  and  Providence, 
as  she  believes,  aided  her  ftrvent  wish.  When  a  young  girl,  chance 
threw  in  her  way  a  copy  of  Beirs  Anatomy ;  she  studied  it  in 
secret,  and  received  that  bias  towards  medical  science  which  decided 
her  destiny.  Every  medical  book  she  could  obtain  she  read,  and 
when  these  were  taken  from  her,  she  turned  her  attention  to  French 
and  Latin,— good  preliminary  studies  for  her  profosslon,  though  she 
did  not  then  know  it. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  commenced  writing  for 
newspapers ;  these  poems,  stories,  and  essays  are  only  of  impr^trtance 
as  showing  the  activity  of  her  genius,  which  then,  undeveloped  and 
without  an  aim,  was  in(;essantly  striving  upwai'd.  Soon  after  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Gove,  she  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
"Book  of  Health,"  published  in  London,  being  a  sort  of  Domestic 
Materia  Medica,  which  gave  the  true  impulse  to  her  ardent  tern* 
Iierament  At  about  the  same  time  she  read  the  works  of  Dr. 
John  Mason  Good,  and  her  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by 
Lis  remarks  on  the  use  of  water;  and  from  his  writings  and  the 
'^Jiook  of  Health,''  which  she  read  during  the  year  1832,  she  became 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in  curing  diseases. 

From  this  time  she  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  positive 
passion  for  anatomical,  psychological,  and  pathological  study,  which 
she  ardently  pursued,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  offered  by  her 
sex  and  a  natural  timidity  and  bashfulness.  After  liaving  thoroughly 
qualified  lierself  for  this  hnportant  work,  she,  in  1837,  commenced 
lecturing  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  She  had  before  this  given 
one  or  two  lectures  l)cfore  a  Female  Lyceum,  formed  by  her  pupils 
and  some  of  their  friends.  At  first  she  gave  these  health  lectures, 
as  they  were  termed*  to  the  young  ladies  of  her  school,  and  their 
particular  Mends  whom  they  were  allowed  to  invite,  once  in  t%vo 
weeks;  subsequently,  once  a  week.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  she 
was  invited  by  a  society  of  ladies  in  Boston  to  give  a  course  of 
]ectui*es  before  them  on  the  same  subjects,  and  she  delivered  this 
course  of  lectures  to  a  huge  class  of  ladies,  and  repeated  it  after* 
ward  to  a  much  larger  number.  She  lectured  pretty  constantly 
for  several  years  after  this  beginning  in  Boston,  in  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  with  great  success. 

Besides  these  engrossing  medical  puxsoiCi^  H n.  Qove  fyaoA  Um 
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to  continne  her  literary  studies.  In  1844,  she  conmienced  writing 
Ibr  the  ''Democratic  Review;"  she  wrote  the  ''Medical  £Iecti?e 

Papers,"  in  the  "American  Review,"  and  was  a  contribntor  to 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book."  She  prepared  her  "Lectures  to  Ladies  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  which  work,  was  published  by  the  Harpers, 
In  1844.  They  also  published,  about  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Gore^ii 
little  novel,  "Uncle  John,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble,"  under  the 
jHWime  de  plume  of  Mary  Ome,  which  she  assumed  when  writing 
fictitious  tales.  In  this  way  she  sent  forth  "Agnes  Norris,  or  the 
heroine  of  Domestic  Life,"  and  "The  Two  Loves,  or  Eros  and 
Anteros;"  both  written  in  the  hurry  of  overburdened  life,  and, 
as  mii^lit  be  expected,  evincing  that  t!ie  spirit  was  prompting'  to 
every  means  of  active  exertion,  while  the  natural  strei^tk  was  not 
sufflcieut  for  all  these  pursuits, 

NIGHTINGALE,  FLORENCE. 

Woman  has  been  well  called  "the  Angel  of  Life,"  but  for  her 
soothing  ministrations  and  softening  and  refining  influence,  what  a 
scene  of  rudeness,  barbarity,  and  wretchedness,  would  this  world 
be,  even  in  its  most  fivonred  and  dvilized  spots;  and  amid  all 
the  fllustrions  women  who  have  done  honour  to  their  sex  by 
walking  in  the  light  of  a  divine  charity,  and  exhibiting  its  most 
beautiful  and  loveable  characteristics,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  who 
has  greater  chiims  to  our  respect  and  admiration  than  Florence 
Nightingale.  Born  to  afllucnce  and  high  station,  delicately  and 
tenderly  nurtured;  with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  a  taste  exceedingly 
refined,  and  surrounded  by  all  appliances  for  the  gratification  of 
her  wislies  and  desires,  she  was  not  content  to  live  a  life  of 
elegant  ease  and  loxurious  epjoyment,  while  so  many  of  her  fellow 
creatures  were  undergoing  sickness,  to  whose  wants  she  might 
minister,  and  suffering  which  she  might  alleviate.  Philanthropy  t 
appeai-ed  to  be  her  great  guiding  principle;  it  was  no  sudden 
enthusiasm  called  fbrth  by  the  events  of  the  late  war,  no  transient 
feeling  of  pity  and  admiration  for  those  brave  men  who  were 
fainting,  and  alas!  in  so  mnny  cases  losing  their  lives,  amid  scenes 
of  unutterable  misery  on  that  Crimean  battle-ground,  which  induced 
her  to  go  forth  from  her  splendid  home  and  circle  of  loving  friends, 
on  her  errand  of  merey  and  charity,  to  tend  upon  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  endure  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  confront 
the  dangers  of  a  badly-organized  military  hospital,  where  disease 
and  death,  in  their  most  fearful  and  loathsome  forms,  were  present 
on  every  hand. 

'   But  our  readers  will  be  looking  for  some  pariicnlara  of  the  life 

of  this  true  heroine  of  modern  times ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
satisfy  their  laudable  curiosity,  premising  that  our  limited  space 
will  only  permit  of  the  barest  outline  of  her  past  career  of  useful- 
ness. William  Shore  Nightingale,  Esq.,  of  Embly  Park,  Hampshire, 
and  Leigh  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  married  early  in  life,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M  P.  for  Norwich,  a  strong  advocate 
for  slave  emancipation,  and  promoter  of  every  good  work;  and  in 
the  eity  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1823,  was  bom  nnto  them  a 
•daughter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  her  birth-place.  The 
child  of  intellectual  and  aflluent  parents,  the  education  of  both  heart 
and  mind  was  thoroughly  attended  to;  the  best  feelings  of  the 
former  were  seduiuui>ly  cultivated,  and  the  noblest  powers  and 
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finalities  of  the  latter  were  fully  exercised.   Besides  tbe  oidinarf 

range  of  feminine  accomplishments,  she  attained,  wc  are  told, 
"tinder  the  guidance  of  her  father,  proficiency  in  classics  and 
matheniaticSy  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  science,  literature,  and 
art.  She  ii  a  good  nmiician,  and  can  boast  of  some  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  modem  languages;  speaking  those  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  with  scarcely  less  facility  than  her  native  tongue." 
She  has  travelled  much,  having  visited  most  of  the  continental 
cities  and  gone  far  into  the  samd  land  of  tlie  KUe;  and  wberever 
the  has  gone,  by  her  afiabiliQr  and  evident  kindlinew  of  dlepositkMiy 
no  less  than  by  the  sound  sense  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  exciting 
the  love  and  admiration  of  those  with  whom  8he  has  come  in 
contact.  "From  a  very  early  age,"  we  are  told,  "she  evinced  a 
Strong  sympathy  and  affection  for  lier  kind.  As  a  child  the  was 
aeenstomed  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  needy 
aroand  her  father's  esutes,  purchasing?  the  privilege  by  frequent 
acts  of  self-denial;  and  in  her  youth  she  became  still  furtbur  their 
teacher,  consoler,  and  friend.** 

These  manifestations  of  a  desire  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-creatures 
grew  stronger  as  she  increased  in  years,  until  it  became  evidently  a 
settled  purpose  of  her  life  to  devote  herself  to  acts  of  usefulness  and 
philanthropy.  In  the  year  l^Oi,  when  our  Great  Exhibition  was 
attracting  the  eyes  of  all  Europct  and  inTiting  the  people  to  a 
general  holiday,  she  was  away  at  an  establishment  at  Kaiserwortb, 
on  the  Khine,  where  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  tniined  for 
the  duties  of  nursing  the  sick  and  performing  other  offices  of  charity. 
There  she  remained  three  numibs,  performing  dally  and  nightly 
duties  of  the  most  arduous  and  disdressing  nature,  and  gathering 
large  stores  of  practical  experience,  which  was  afterwards  to  l>e 
turned  to  pood  account.  She  next  took  upon  herself  the  great 
work  of  the  re -organization  of  a  valuable  institution  which  had 
gone  greatly  to  decay,  the  Sanatorinm  for  Governesses,  in  Barley- 
street,  London,  taking  up  her  abode  within  its  walls,  and  devoting 
her  time,  her  energies,  and  much  of  her  means  to  render  it  a  fit 
and  comfortable  home  in  sickness  for  the  ill -paid  class  of  females 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  All  these  labours  were  fitting  and 
preparing  her  for  the  still  greater  work  which  was  to  come,  and 
to  which,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  country  for  refreshment  and 
recniiting  her  health,  she  was  called  by  that  sad  and  harrowing 
cry  from  the  KasC,  where  thousands  were  perishing  by  pestilence 
and  war,  with  none,  or  very  few,  to  aid  and  succour  them  in  their 
gricTons  state  of  sufiTering. 

A  proposition,  it  is  said  originating  with  Lady  Maria  Forester, 
was  made  fur  the  institution  of  a  body  of  female  nurses  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  seat  of  war,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  on  being  re- 
quested to  do  so»  at  once  consented  to  beeome  the  director  of  this 
band  of  true  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  on  the  '5th.  NovcmlxT,  1854,  the  party,  consisting  of  thirty -seven 
experienced  nurses,  many  of  them  volunteers  from  the  upper  ranks 
of  life,  reached  Constantinople,  and  were  quickly  engaged  in  their 
benevolent  ministrations  at  the  barrack  hospital  at  Scutari.  On  the 
great  changes  which  were  wrought  by  the  tact  and  management, 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in  this,  as  well  as  tlie 
Balaclava  and  other  hospitals  in  the  East,  we  cannot  here  dwell; 
•uffice  It  that  wherever  she  went^  she  seemed  to  the  poor  wounded 
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diseate-smitten  toldien  and  sallon  like  an  angel  of  light  and 

mercy.  Surly  officials,  under  her  firm  yet  pentle  influence,  grew 
kind  and  obliging,  and  that  great  giant  called  •♦Routine,"  iu  his 
panoply  of  red-tape,  lied  before  her.  How  she  wrought  and 
laboured  during  that  awfiil  etruggle,  at  which  Europe  loolted  on 
afflrighted,  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  a  thankful  heart;  and 
volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  expressions  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  liave  been  poured  forth  by  those  who  owed  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  life  itself, 
to  her  unceasing  exertiooB.  Not  only  did  she  act  as  directress  of 
her  band  of  devoted  women,  but  constantly  was  she  seen  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  administering  their  medicines 
and  diet,  aud  assisting  at  operations  of  the  most  fearfUl  and  dis- 
gusting character.  Nor  were  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sufferers 
forgotten.  She  read  to  them,  and  prayed  with  and  for  them,  and 
talked  to  them  of  friends,  and  home,  and  a  Saviour's  love,  as  a 
true  loving  woman,  with  a  soul  lifted  above  worldly  things,  only 
could  do.  Such  was  Florence  Nightingale;  firm  to  her  duty, 
faithfbl  to  her  trust,  an  example  and  an  honour  to  her  sex.  we 
see  her,  amid  the  din,  and  smoke,  and  horrible  confhsion  of  that 
bloody  Crimean  struggle,  like  a  bright  star  looking  peacefully  out 
from  between  the  lurid  thunder-clouds  of  a  stormy  sky;  like  a 
green  oasis  in  a  desolate  wilderness;  a  sweet  flower  beautifying 
and  perfhmingt  or  a  fount  sending  forth  reflneshing  waters,  where 
all  else  is  bleak,  and  gloomy,  and  sterile.  A  delicate  frail -looking 
woman,  as  she  was  and  is,  with  a  constitution,  we  are  told,  by 
no  means  strong,  with  a  soul  of  refined  sensibility,  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  possiote  that  she  witnessed  such  scenes,  and  underwent 
auc^  privations,  and  performed  such  works  as  we  read  of  her 
Feeing  and  doing.  We  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  this  ap- 
parent anomaly  in  her  strong  love  for  her  fellow-creatures,  her 
deep  abiding  sense  of  Christian  duty,  and  her  faith  in  the  presence 
and  protection  of  God,  who  bt  His  infinite  goodness  and  meny 
had  raised  up  and  prepared  her  for  this  holy  mlsston,  for  such  it 
truly  was. 

Florence  Nightingale  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  She  had  heen  smitten  by  Crimean  fover,  and  obliged  to 
suspend  her  operations  for^a  time,  but  would  not,  until  the  deadly 

struggle  was  over,  and  her  services  were  no  longer  required,  leave 
her  chosen  battle-field  with  disease  and  suffering.  No  wonder  that 
she  was  greeted,  on  landing  on  her  native  shores,  with  a  universal 
burst  of  applause.  Englishmen  have  reason  to  be  more  proud  of 
her  than  of  all  their  deeds  of  valour  and  endurance ;  and  English- 
women should  rejoice  that  they  can  exhibit  to  the  world  such  an 
example  of  their  best  and  noblest  characteristics.  The  Queen  of 
England  has  testified  her  sense  of  the  service  rendered  by  Miss 
Nightingale  to  the  country  and  humanity  at  lai^  1^  presenting 
her  with  a  magnificent  jewelled  decoration,  accompanied  by  an 
autograph  letter,  and  addresses  have  been  presented  to  her  by 
various  corporate  and  other  bodies.  With  the  modesty  of  true 
merit,  she  shrinks  firom  all  public  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
admiration,  and  disclaims  much  praise  that  is  justly  her  due, 
attributing  much  beneficial  result  to  that  noble  band  of  women 
who  so  well  seconded  her  exertions.  She  is  now  resting  from  her 
labours  iu  the  hoioiix  of  her  family,  and  awaiting  the  next  great 
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eall  foft  the  exercise  of  her  pecoUer  telente  and  acqulrementfli 

May  it  be  long  before  such  another  occasion  for  their  exercise 
as  the  recent  one  arises.  Under  the  name  of  the  "Nightingale 
f  and/'  a  national  subscription  has  been  raised,  which  it  is  intended 
to  appropriate  to  the  establishment  of  ao  insticntkHi  for  training 
nurses  for  the  sick.  The  snbseripcioiis  at  the  last  annonncenieiit 
had  reached  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

NITOCBIS, 

Mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  supposed  by  some  to  ihave  been 
the  wife  or  at  least  the  contemporary  of  Nebachadneaxar,  Kin^  of 

Assyria.  She  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  Babylon, 
and  built  a  bridge  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  also  extensive  embankments  along  the  river. 
Sm  gttfe  orders  there  shonld  be  an  inscription  on  her  tomb,  sig- 
nifying that  her  successors  would  find  great  treasures  within,  if 
they  were  in  need  ()f  money;  but  that  their  labour  would  be  ill 
repaid  if  they  oi)eiied  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it  from 
cuiiosity,  and  found  within  it  only  these  words: — "If  tliv  avarice 
had  not  been  insatiable,  thoa  never  tronldst  have  vioiatod  the 
monnments  of  the  dead 

Other  historians  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Evil-Mcro- 
dach,  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  also  governed 
dnring  the  lunacy  of  his  fattier.  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
abUitieK,  and  did  all  that  she  could  by  human  prudence  to  sustain 
a  tottering  empire.  She  lived  in  the  sixth  centoiy  before  Clirist. 

NOE.   CANEDI  MADDALENA, 

Is  a  native  of  Bologna.  Early  in  life  she  liad  the  opportunity 
at  her  native  city  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  science, 
finr  which  she  manifested  decided  abilittea.  She  was  admitted  to 
that  celebrated  university,  and  then,  after  going  through  tlie  regular 
studies,  attended  a  course  of  law  lectures.  In  this  science  she 
became  so  thoroughly  versed,  that  the  faculty  determined  to  bestow 
a  degree  upon  her.  This  was  done  on  the  26lb.  of  April,  1807.  The 
college  of  lawyers,  in  endowing  her  witli  the  doctoral  ring,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  black  velvet  gown,  embroidered  in  gold  with 
laurel  leaves,  and  in  the  centre,  woven  in  gold  letters,  these  words, 
—''Collegium  Doctorum  Jusis  ArchigymnasU  Bonon,  dat  merenti." 

Shortly  after  this  she  married,  and  has  since  lived  in  the  most 
retired  domestic  privacy.  Nor  has  the  remembrance  of  her  laurels 
or  literary  triumphs  diminished  in  the  least  the  miidncse  and  modesQT 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  Ler  character. 

KOOABOLA,    ABCO  D'ANGELA. 

Of  Terona,  was  very  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  made 
metrical  translations  of  some  of  the  poetical  l>ook8.  She  was  a 
remarkably  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman.  She  lived  contemp- 
orary with  the  celebrated  Isotta.  She  has  leil  some  epistles  elegantly 
written. 

NOGAROLA,  ISOTTA, 

-  A  I.BAIUCED  lady  of  Verona.   She  was  well  acquainted  with  phll* 
oeophy,  theology,  and  the  leamod  languages ;  and  her  reputation. 
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was  so  great,  that  Cardinal  Bessarlcn  went  to  Verona  to  converse 
with  her.  In  a  dialogue  on  the  question  whether  Adam  or  Eve 
were  the  greater  sinner  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  ably  de- 
fended the  caiue  of  the  mother  of  mankind  against  Louis  Poscara 
She  died,  universally  respected,  in  1468,  aged  thirty- eight.  Fire 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  her  letters  were  preserved  in  l)e  Thou's 
library.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Leonardo  and  Bianca  Borromeo. 
8he  passed  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  her  ftimily,  loved  by  all  her 
fVicnds,  and  honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  mo8t  lilnstrious  literati 
of  her  day.  She  has  done  much  to  render  her  name  celebrated, 
but  would  probably  have  accomplished  still  more,  had  not  a  pre- 
mature death  removed  her  from  earthly  glories.  Her  works,  are— 
<'A  Dialogoe  on  Original  Sin;"  -An  Elegy  on  a  Beantiftal  yilhi;»» 
"Epistles  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library;"  "Oration  to  the 
Bishop  Ermolao,  written  in  Latin;"  "An  Euology  on  Girolano, 
Doctor  of  Divinity and  a  "Latin  Eoistie  to  Ludovico  Foscarni.*' 

NORDEN-FLEICHT,  CHEDERIG  CHARLOTTE  DE, 

A  HATfYB  of  Stockholm^  celebrated  among  her  ooontrymen  fbr 

her  poems.  Ik  sides  an  ingenious  "Apology  for  Women,"  a  poem, 
she  wrote  "The  Passage  of  the  Belts,"  two  straits  in  the  Baltic, 
over  which,  when  frozen.  King  Charles  Gustavus  marched  his 
army  in  1658.    She  died  June  29th.,  1793,  aged  forty-four. 

NORTON,  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH, 

Gra!^d-daughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  has  well  sus- 
tained the  family  honours.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Callander.  Mr.  Sheridan  died  while  his  children  were  quite  young, 
and  their  mother  devoted  herself  entirely  to  their  education.  Mr, 
S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  "Gems  of  tlie  Modem  Poets,"  describes  the  early 
genius  of  Miss  Caroline  Sheridan,  and  the  care  her  mother  bestowed; 
his  notice  is  doubtless  correct. 

<^o  her  accomplished  and  excellent  mother,**  he  says,  <*ma7  be 
attributed  much  of  Mrs.  Norton's  literary  fame ;— it  forms  another 
link  in  that  long  chain  of  hereditary  genius  which  has  now  been 
extended  through  a  whole  century.  Her  sister,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  Price  Blackwood,  is  also  a  writer  of  considerable 
taste  and  power:  her  imblications  have  been  anonymous,  and  she 
is  disinclined  to  seek  that  notoriety  which  the  'pursuits  of  literature* 
obtain ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  productions  of  her 
pen  will  readily  acknowledge  their  surpassing  merit.  The  sisters 
used,  in  thehr  childish  days,  to  write  together;  and,  before  either 
of  them  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  they  produced  two 
little  books  of  prints  and  verses,  called  'The  Dandies*  Ball'  and 
•The  Travelled  Dandies;*  both  being  imitations  of  a  species  of 
caricature  then  in  Togue.  But  we  believe  that,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  Mrs.  Norton  had  written  poetry,  which  even  now  she  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  see  in  print.  Her  disposition  to  'scribble*  was, 
however,  checked  rather  than  encouraged  by  her  mother;  for  a 
long  time,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied  to  the  young  poetess, 
and  works  of  fiction  carefiilly  kept  out  of  her  waj,  wim  a  view 
of  compelling  a  resort  to  occupations  of  a  more  nmhl  character. 
Her  active  and  enfurgetic  mind,  notwithstanding,  soon  aooomplisbed 
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its  cherished  purpose.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  wrote  'The 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie ;'  and,  although  it  was  not  published  until  some 
time  afterwards,  she  had  M:arceiy  passed  her  girlhood  before  she 
had  estabUflhed  for  henelf  the  distinction  which  had  long  been 
attached  to  her  maiden  name.'' 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Miss  Sheridan  married  the 
Hon.  George  Chapel  Norton,  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Grantlcy. 
He  had  proposed  to  her  three  years  before,  but  her  mother  had 
postponed  the  engagement  on  account  of  her  daughter's  yonth; 
and  in  the  meantime  Miss  Sheridan  had  made  an  acquaintance 
with  one  whose  early  death  prevented  a  union  more  consonant  to 
her  feelings.  When  Mr.  Norton  again  sought  her  hand«  he  received 
ft;  hnt  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  they  were  separated 
in  1840.  The  world  has  heard  the  slanders  to  which  she  has  been 
exposed,  and  a  verdict  of  entire  acquittal  from  all  who  listened  to 
them,  can  scarcely  have  atoned  for  the  cruel  and  baseless  suspicions 
and  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Her  reputation  as  a 
Tirtnous  woman  is  now  established  beyond  snspidon.  England 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  gifted  daughter  of  song ;  and  her  own 
sex  throughout  the  world  should  honour  her  for  the  noble  courage 
of  soul  by  which  she  overcame  the  malignity  of  unmerited  per- 
■eention. 

Mrs.  Norton's  second  work  was  "The  Undying  One,"  a  poem» 
founded  on  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Tn  1840,  she 
published  '*The  Dream,  and  other  Poems."  In  noticing  these  two 
works,  a  writer  in  the  ''Qoarterly  Beview"  says  of  Mrs.  Norton— 
«This  lady  is  the  Byron  of  onr  modem  poetesses.  She  has  veiy 
much  of  that  intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  communion  with 
man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has  ali>o  Byron's  beautiful 
intenrals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practieal  thought,  and  his  foroefhl 
expression.  It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural  paralleL" 
Another  writer,  commenting  on  the  subject,  more  Justly  observes — 
«*That  Mrs.  Norton  has  a  fervour,  a  tendem&ss,  and  a  force  of 
expression,  which  greatly  resemble  B]rron%  there  ean  he  no  doubt; 
but  there  all  similantyoeases.  Byron  is  the  personification  of  passion- 
ate selfishneu;  his  range  of  sympathy  is  extremely  small.  Mrs.  Norton, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  large  and  generous  heart,  essentially 
unselfish  in  its  feelings,  and  universal  in  its  sympathies.  (How 
perfectly  thew  two  persons  ^jrplfy  the  diflhrences  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  sexes!)  Byron  has  a  sneering,  mocking,  disbelieving  spirit; 
Mrs.  Norton  a  simple,  beautiful,  child-like  implicitness  of  Km). 
Byron's  strains  resemble  the  vast,  roaring,  wilful  waterfall,  rushing 
headlong  over  desolate  rocks,  with  s  aonnd  like  the  wail  of  a  lost 
epirit;  Mrs.  Norton's,  the  soft,  AiU-flowing  iiver»  margined  with 
flowers,  and  uttering  sweet  music.** 

'  With  these  opinions  we  entirely  concur;  and  there  are  some 
remarks  by  an  American  writer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bcthune,  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  his  own  cultivated  taste  and  moral  feelings, 
as  WWl  as  truly  .iii?^t  to  this  distinguished  lady.  "The  traces  of 
Mrs.  Norton's  sutVerin^rs  are  burned  deeply  on  her  pages.  She 
scorns  to  hide  the  workings  of  her  embittered  memory  and  outraged 
heart;  yet  her  tone,  though  unconstrained,  is  lofty,  yielding  not 
to  man,  but  to  the  force  of  nature.  What  she  has  endured,  has 
taught  her  not  misanthropyy  hut.  a  stronger  sgrmpatliy  with  the 
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weak  and  the  wronged,  a  nobler  eloquence  in  appeals  ibr  fteedom* 
tnith,  and  general  justice." 

In  1843,  appeared  her  noble  poem,  "The  Child  of  the  Islands 
the  nominal  hero  was  the  then  baby  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
real  purpose  of  Mrs.  Norton  was  to  ponrtrajr  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  England.  The  philanthropy  which  prompted  the  poem  Is 
as  warm  and  holy  as  licr  genius  is  pure  and  fervid.  The  production 
was  received  with  favour,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  of  essential 
service  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  canse  of  suffering 
humanity. 

In  1847  appeared  "Aunt  Carry's  Ballads,'*  a  volume  of  juvenile 
poems,  very  gracefully  written;  and  in  1851,  "Music  upon  the  Wave" 
gave  evidence  of  her  varied  talents;  while  **Stuart  of  Dunleath,*' 
her  latest  work,  shewed  that  she  possessed  the  power  of  depicting 
in  prose  the  stronger  passions  and  tlie  sterner  and  sadder  soenee 
in  life. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  recently  been  oefore  the  public  as  a  defender 
of  the  rights  of  her  sex ;  beside  the  gifted  Lady  Duffeion,  whom 

we  have  already  mentioned,  another  sister  of  hers  has  become  cele- 
brated for  her  ^accs  of  both  mind  and  person }  tills  is  Lady 
beymouTi  now  Duchess  of  Somerset. 

NORTON,  LADT  FRANCES, 

'  Was  descended  teem  the  Frekes  of  Dorsetshire,  and  married  Sir 
George  Norton,  of  Somersetshire,  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
On  the  death  of  her  daughter,  who  had  married  Sir  Richard  Gethin, 
she  wrote  "The  Applause  of  Virtue,"  and  "Memento  Mori,  or 
Meditations  on  Death.**  She  took  ibr  her  second  husband  Colonel 
V^mbrose  Norton,  and  Ibr  her  third  Mr,  Jones»  and  died  in  1720^ 
aged  abont  sevenbr. 

NOVELLA. 

Daughter  of  John  Andreas,  a  famous  canonist  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  born  in  Bologua,  where  her  father  was  professor.  He 
loved  his  daughter  Novella  extremely,  and  instmcted  her  so  well 
in  all  parts  of  learning,  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affair 
that  hindered  him  from  reading  lectures  to  his  scholars,  he  sent 
his  daughter  in  his  stead ;  but  lest  her  beauty  should  prevent  the 
attention  of  her  hearers,  she  had  a  little  curtain  drawn  before  her. 

She  was  married  to  John  Caldesimus,  a  learned  eanonist,  and 
did  not  long  survive  her  marriage.  To  perpetuate  her  memory, 
her  father,  Andreas,  entitled  his  commeutaiy  on  the  Decretals  oi 
Gregoiy  the  Tenth,  "The  Novellie." 

NOYELLO,  CLARA  ANASTASIA. 

CousTEss  Giouucci  is  the  real  name  of  this  lady,  although  she 

'is  generally  known  by  her  maiden  name  as  above.  She  was  bom 
June  10th.,  1818,  and  breathed  from  her  earliest  years  an  atmosphere 
of  music ;  her  father,  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  being  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  that  science.  At  nine  years  of  age  she  commenced  her 
course  of  preparatory  studies,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  York,  from  whence  she  returned  to  her  father's  root 
in  about  a  year.  Soon  after  this  she  became  a  candidate  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  ConserYatore  de  Mnsa  Sacra,  at  Paris,  which  she 
<gabiedt  althongh  there  were  many  competitm.  Here  she  atadied 
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with  ardour  and  lacceM  Hie  great  masters  or  sacred  mnsic,  and 
fitted  herself  for  that  peculiar  walk  she  h'ds  since  so  much  distin^ 
guished  hersolf  in.  At  t!ie  pnblic  exhibitions  of  the  pupils  sho 
excited  much  attention,  although  so  complete  a  child,  that  she  was 
placed  upon  a  stool  in  order  that  she  might  be  properly  sceu. 

When  the  molatton  of  1880  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  students 
of  the  Conservatore,  she  left  Paris,  having  previously  witnessed 
such  sights  of  horror  as  caused  her  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  lethargy. 
After  a  while,  however,  she  recovered,  and  made  lier  tkbut  before 
a  British  audience  at  a  concert  at  Windsor,  given  by  Mrs.  Jewell. 
in  the  same  year  she  sung  in  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  also  In 
those  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  she  was  then,  although  bat  firarteen 
years  old,  elected  a  member  of  this  society. 

From  1834  to  1837,  she  took  promincut  parts  in  the  musical 
festlTals  and  leading  concerts  In  this  country,  and  in  the  latter  year, 
at  the  request  of  Mendelssohn,  she  went  to  Leipzic,  to  assist  in  the 
Gewand  Hans  Concerts,  of  which  he  was  director.  Here  she  won 
golden  opinions  alike  from  the  professor  and  the  i)ublic,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  **her  pure  youthful  voice,  purity  of  intonation,  and 
thorough-bred  nmsieal  feeling."  From  Leipsic  she  went  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  receiving  the  warmest  welcome  from  the  highest  per<^ 
sonages  at  the  respective  courts. 

In  1838  she  went  to  Italy,  displaying  her  powers  at  the  celebration 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  the  King  of 
Lombardy.  In  that  year  and  the  next  she  again  sung  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany,  and  then  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  presented  her  introduction  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
received  her  most  kindly.  Towards  the  close  of  1839  she  visited 
Bo68lni»  at  Bologna,  and  fn  accordance  with  bis  advice,  reUnqnished 
public  life  for  a  year,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  stage 
action,  with  a  view  to  oi)eratic  music.  Having  perfected  herself 
in  this,  she  made  her  hrst  appearance  on  tiie  stage  at  Padua,  iu 
the  character  of  Semiramlde,  and  was  so  successftd  that  she  was 
quickly  engaged. 

During  the  carnival  of  1842  she  sung  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  and  while 
in  the  Papal  territory,  at  Fcrmo,  became  acquainted  with  Count 
Gigliucci,  to  whom  she  was  married,  in  November,  1848,  after  the 
termination  of  her  continental  engagements*  and  returned  to  England ; 
Wbeie  she  performed  on  "Saffo,"  and  other  operas,  at  Drury  Lane, 
then  under  Macready's  management.  After  her  marriage  she  retired 
into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  for  a  time,  but  1852  saw  her  again 
before  the  public,  under  her  old  familiar  maiden  name,  displayiug 
her  verBatUe  talents  in  operas,  concerts,  and  oratorios,  in  London, 
tiie  provinces,  and  on  the  continent.  She  is  now  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment contracted  in  1844,  at  the  Scala,  at  Milan,  and  occasionally 
delighting  the  public  of  other  places  with  her  sweet  voice  aud 
frrlfflwit  escscntuML 


OBEBLIN»    MADELEINE  SALOME, 

Distinguished  for  her  intelligence,  piety,  and  the  perfect  unison 
of  soul  which  she  enjoyed  with  her  husband,  the  good  and  great 
John  Frederick  Oberlin,  was  born  at  Strasbourg,  in  France.  Her 
6uher,  M.  Witter,  a  man  of  property,  who  had  married  a  relative 
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of  the  Obcrliii  family,  gave  his  daughter  an  excellent  education. 
John  James  Oberlin  was  tlie  pastor  of  VValdbach,  a  small  village 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or  Valley  of  Stones,  a  lonely,  sterile  place, 
in  tlie  north-eastern  part  of  France.  Here  he  devoted  hknaelf  to 
the  duties  of  his  holy  office,  doing  good  to  all  anmnd  him.  Under 
his  care  and  instruction,  the  poor  ignorant  peasantry'  became  pious, 
indnstrious,  and  happy.  In  all  his  actions  he  followed  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  divine  influence,  or  the  leadings  of  providence; 
and  his  conrtship  and  marriage  were  gaided  by  his  religious  ffeel- 
ings.  Oberlin's  sister  resided  with  him  at  Waldbach,  and  managed 
his  house.  Madeleine  Witter  came  to  visit  Sophia  Oberlin.  Miss 
Witter  was  amiable,  and  her  mind  had  l)cen  highly  cultivated ;  but 
Fhe  was  fond  of  fashion  and  display.  Twice  had  Frederick  Ohcribi 
declined  to  marry  young  ladies  who  had  been  commended  to  him, 
because  be  bad  felt  an  inward  admonition  that  neither  of  these 
was  for  liim.  Cut  now,  when  Madeleine  came  before  him,  the  im- 
pression was  different.  Two  days  prior  to  her  intended  departure* 
a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  distinctly,  "^ke  her  for  thy  partner!** 
«It  is  impossible,"  thought  he;  "our  dispositions  do  not  afrree." 
Still  the  secret  voice  whispered,  "Take  her  for  thy  partner!"  He 
slept  little  that  night;  and  in  his  morning  prayer,  he  earnestly 
entreated  God  to  give  him  a  sign  whether  this  event  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  IHvine  will ;  solemnly  declaring  that  if  Madeleine 
acceded  to  the  proposition  with  great  readiness,  he  should  consider 
the  voice  he  had  heard  as  a  leading  of  Providence. 

He  found  his  cousin  in  the  garden,  and  immediately  began  m 
conversation  by  saying,  "You  are  about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  fHend. 
I  liave  leccived  an  intimation  that  you  are  destined  to  be  the 
partner  of  my  life.  Before  you  go  will  you  give  me  your  candid 
opinion  whether  you  can  resolve  upon  this  step?*' 

With  blu.shing  frankness,  Madeleine  placed  her  hand  within  hi8| 
and  then  he  knew  that  she  would  be  his  wife. 

They  were  married  on  the  6th.  of  July,  17G8.  Miss  Witter  had 
always  resolved  not  to  marry  a  clergyman;  but  she  was  devotedlv 
attached  to  her  excellent  husband,  and  cordially  assisted  in  all  his 
plans.  No  dissatisfhction  at  her  bnmble  lot,  no  complahits  of  the 
arduous  duties  belonghig  to  their  peeuliar  situation,  maned  their 
mutual  happiness. 

OCTAYIA, 

Dauohtbb  of  Cahis  Octavins,  and  sister  to  Augustus  Caesan  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  ladies  of  ancient  Rome.  She  was  lirst 
married  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  consul.  She  bore  this 
husband  three  children.  After  his  death  she  married  Antony,  and 
in  this  wav  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  Antony  and 
her  brother  Octavianns,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus  CjBsar. 
These  nuptials  were  solemnized  B.C.  41.  Three  years  after,  Antony 
went  with  his  wife  to  si)end  the  winter  at  Athens.  Here,  becoming 
again  exiisperatcd  against  Augustus  1^  evil  reports,  he  Bailed  for 
Italy ;  but  Octavia  a  second  time  induced  a  reconciliation  between 

*^Antony  went  to  the  East  soon  afterwards,  leaving  Octavia  in  Italy  j 
and  though  she  discovered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return,  sne 
remained  in  his  palace,  contUining  to  take  the  same  care 
thing  as  though  ba  had  iMcn  tha  tMtt  of  hnsbauds;  acting  uio 
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|»art  of  a  kind  mother  to  the  children  of  his  first  wife.  She  would 
not  oooMnt  thai  Antony's  treatment  of  her  sboald  eanse  a  civil 

war.  At  length  she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house  by  Antony, 
who  sent  her  at  the  same  time  a  divorce.  This  treatment  of  Octa- 
via  exposed  Antony  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Koinans, 
when  they  saw  him  prefer  to  her  a  woman  of  Cleopatra's  abandoned 
6haraeter,  who  had  no  advantage  of  her  rival  either  In  youth  or 
beauty.  Indeed,  Cleopatra  dreaded  Octavl.i's  cliarms  so  much  that 
fihe  had  recourse  to  the  most  studied  arlihces  to  persuade  Antony 
to  forbid  Octavia  to  come  to  him ;  and  she  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went. 

After  Antony's  death,  fortune  seemed  to  flatter  Octavla  with  the 
prospect  of  the  highest  worldly  felicity.  The  son  she  had  by  her 
first  husband,  Marcellus,  waa  now  about  twelve,  and  was  a  boy  o£ 
great  genius,  and  of  an  nnusnally  cheerfUI,  dignified,  and  noble 
disposition.  Augusttis  married  him  to  his  own  daughter,  and  de- 
clared him  heir  to  the  empire.  But  he  died  early,  not  without 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  liis 
mother  sanik  under  this  blow,  and  mourned  bitterly  for  him  tiii 
her  death. 

Virgil  wrote  in  honour  of  this  youth  an  eulogy  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sixth  ^Eneid;  and  it  is  said  that  Octavla  fainted  on 
hearing  him  read  it,  but  rewarded  the  poet  afterwards  with  ten 
sesterces  fbr  each  Terse,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six.  Octavia 
died  B.  C.  11,  leaving  two  daughters  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  her  memoxy  by  her  brother  and  the 
Senate. 

So  destitute  was  she  of  all  petty  jealousy,  that  after  the  deatn 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  when  their  children  were  brought  to 
Rome  to  grace  her  brother's  triumph,  slie  took  them  under  her 
protection,  and  married  the  daughter  to  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania. 

OCTATIA, 

Daughter  of  Claudius,  Emperor  of  Kome,  and  Mes.salina,  was 
betrothed  to  Silanns;  but  through  the  intrigues  of  Agripptaia,  the 
neice  and  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  she  was  married,  when  only 
fifteen,  to  the  Emperor  Nero.  This  wretched  tyrant  soon  divorced 
her  to  marry  Poppaea,  who  had  her  banished  to  Campania.  She 
was  recalled  by  the  people ;  but  Poppsea,  resolved  on  her  ruin, 
caused  her  to  be  again  banished  to  an  island.  There  she  was 
ordered  to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  She  died  at  tlie. 
age  of  twenty.  Her  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppica.  To 
great  personal  charms,  Octavia  added  modesty,  sweetness,  benefi- 
cence, purity  of  manners,  talents,  and  irreproachable  conduct ;  and 
the  people  in  Rome  mourned  her  loss  with  the  greatest  grief.  She 
died  about  the  year  56. 

OLDFIELD*  ANNE, 

<  A  CBLEBRATBD  English  actress,  was  bom  in  Pali-Mall  in  1688. 
Her  ikther,  an  oflBcer  in  the  army,  left  her  poor;  but  the  sweetness 
Of  her  voice,  and  her  inclination  for  the  stage  noticed  by  Farquhar, 
the  comic  writer,  decided  her  destiny.  She  became  the  mistress 
of  Mr.  Maynwaring,  and  after  his  death  of  General  Churchill.  But 
irotwlihstanding  these  deiilectioiu»  ahe  was  hnmaiie  and  benevolent 
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in  the  bigbest  degree,  and  a  real  fiiend  to  the  indigent  Savage, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  an  annnity,  although  he  had  not  the  most 
remote  claim  upon  her  beyond  his  poverty  and  genius.  She  died 
in  1730,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abl>ey  with  great  pomp. 
She  left  two  sons,  one  by  each  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  ibe 
lived,  and  to  whom  she  behaved  with  the  duly,  fldeUtj,  and 
attachment  of  a  wife. 

OLGA» 

WiFK  of  Igor,  the  second  monarch  of  Bnnia,  was  bom  of  the 
best  family  in  Plescow.  She  bore  Igor  one  son,  rallod  Swetoslaw. 
Igor  being  murdered  by  the  Drewenses,  Olga  revenged  his  death. 
She  went  afterwards  to  CSonstantinople,  where  she  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Helen.  The  emperor,  John  Zimisces,  was  her 
godfather,  and  fell  in  love  with  her;  but  she,  alleging  their 
spiritual  affinity,  refused  to  marry  him.  Her  example  induced 
many  of  her  subjects  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  had  no  effect 
on  her  son.  She  died  at  Pereslaw,  in  the  el^tieth  year  of  ber 
age,  fborteen  years  alter  ber  baptism. 

OLTMPIAb, 

Daughter  of  the  King  of  Epirus,  married  Philip,  King  of  Ma- 
cedonia, hy  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness 
and  suspected  infidelity  induced  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  marry 
Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attains.  This  incensed  Olympias,  and  Alexander, 
her  son,  shared  her  indignation.  Some  have  attributed  the  mnrder 
of  Philip  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  who  paid  the  greatest 
honour  to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband's  murderer.  Though  the 
administration  of  Alexander  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Olym- 
pias, she  did  not  bedtate  to  declare  publicly,  that  he  was  not  the 
son  of  Philip,  but  of  Jupiter.  On  Alexander's  death,  B.  C.  824, 
Olympias  seized  on  the  government,  and  cruelly  put  to  death 
Aridffius,  one  of  Philip's  illegitimate  sons,  who  had  claimed  the 
throne,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  well  as  Kicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  with  a  hundred  of  the  principal  men  of  Macedonia. 
Casiander  besieged  ber  in  Pydna,  where  she  had  retired,  and  after 
an  obstinate  deftmce  she  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Two  hundred 
soldiers  were  sent  to  put  her  to  death,  but  the  splendour  and 
majesty  of  the  queen  overawed  them,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred 
by  those  whom  she  had  injured  hy  her  maninr.  She  died  about 
816.  B.  C. 

O'NEILL*  MISS, 

Was  bom  In  Ireland,  about  1791,  Her  father  was  the  stage- 
manager  of  the  Drogheda  theatre ;  and  she  was  introduced  on  the 
boards  at  an  early  age.  When  quite  young  she  went  to  Dublin, 
where  her  personation  of  Jnliet,  in  Shakspere's  play  of  **Romeo 
and  Jnliet,"  established  her  reputation.  She  was  engaged*  at  one 
of  the  principal  London  theatres ;  and  she  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  actresses  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  her  leaving  the 
stage,  on  ber  marriage  with  W.  Becher,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  she  was  in 
the  receipt  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year;  the  whole  profits 
of  which  die  is  said  to  have  distributed  among  her  numerous 
relations. 
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OPIE,  AMELIA, 

Was  born  in  Norwich,  in  1771.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Alderson, 
a  distinguished  physician.  She  evinced  her  talents  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  published  ywy  little  before  ber  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  17y.s,  when  she  espoased  Mr.  Opie,  the  celebrated  portrait-painter. 
In  isoi,  she  wrote  the  "Father  and  Daughter,"  which  went  through 
many  editions,  and  is  still  popular.  In  1802,  she  wrote  a  volumo 
of  poems ;  and  afterwards.  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  the  Mother  and 
Daughter,"  "Simple  Tales,"  "Dangers  of  Coquetry,"  and  "Warrior's 
Ueturn,  and  other  Poems."  Her  husband  died  in  1808;  after  wliich 
she  published  his  lectures,  with  a  nienioir  of  his  life,  and  a  novel 
called  "Temper,  or  Domestic  Scenes."  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  pleasing 
poetess;  many  of  her  songs  attained  great  popularity,  though  now 
nearly  for|(otten.  She  joined  the  Quakers  or  Friends,  and  withdrew 
partially  from  society,  after  1826 ;  but  visiting  Paris,  she  was  induced 
to  take  up  her  residence  iu  that  gay  city.  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her 
^'Letters  teem  Abroad,"  published  in  Idil,  thus  Botiees  Mrs.  Opie, 
whom  she  met  in  Paris:— 

"I  owed  Mrs.  Opie  a  grudge  for  having  made  me  in  my  youth 
cry  my  eyes  out  over  her  stories ;  but  her  fair,  cheerful  face  Ibrced 
me  to  forget  it.  She  long  ago  foreswore  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costume;  but  I  fimcied  that 
lier  elaborate  simplicity,  and  the  fashionable  little  train  to  her 
pretty  satin  gown,  indicated  how  much  easier  it  ii»  to  adopt  a  theoiy 
tiiau  to  change  one's  habits.*' 

'In  1828,  Mrs.  Opie  published  a  moral  treatise,  entitled  ''Detraction 
Displayed,"  in  order  to  expose  that  "most  common  of  all  vices," 
which  she  says  justly  is  Anind  "in  every  class  or  rank  in  society, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  master  to  the  valet,  fruin 
the  mistress  to  the  maid,  fh>m  the  most  learned  to  the  roost 
ignorant,  from  the  man  of  genius  to  the  meanest  capacity."  The 
tales  of  this  lady  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
brilliant  hctiuns  of  Scott,  the  stronger  moral  delineations  of  I\Ii^3 
Edgeworth,  and  the  generally  masculine  character  of  our  moro 
modem  literature.  She  is,  like  Mackenzie,  too  uniformly  pathetic 
and  tender.  "She  can  do  nothing  well,"  says  Jeffrey,  "that  requires 
to  be  done  with  formality,  and  therefore  has  not  succeeded  in 
copying  cither  the  concentrated  force  of  weigiity  and  deliberate 
yenson,  or  the  severe  and  solemn  dignity  of  mijestic  virtue.  To 
make  amends,  however,  she  represents  admirably  everything  that 
is  amiable,  generous,  and  gentle."  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  this 
the  power  of  exciting  and  harrowing  up  the  feelings  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Some  of  her  short  tales  are  fhll  of  gloomy  and  terrific 
painting,  alternately  resembling  those  of  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Kadclifl^ 
Mrs.  Opie  died  in  1856,  at  her  residence  in  the  Castle  Meadow, 
l^orwich,  where  she  had  lived  in  strict  retirement  for  many  years. 

ORLANDINE,    EMILIA    OF  SIENA, 

Flourisukd  in  172G.  One  of  her  sonnets  is  very  celebrated — 
<*Love  is  a  Great  Folly."  It  would  seem  that  the  poetess  fislt,  in 

the  depths  of  lier  soul,  this  bitter  truth.  She  has  left  many  poems, 
full  of  energy  and  S6utimcut»  which  are  dispersed  iu  vurioua 
coUectious. 
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ORLEANS,  ELIZAIJETH  CHARLOTTE,  DUCHESS  OF, 

Only  daughter  of  the  Elector  Cliarles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
was  born  at  Heidelberg,  in  1652.  She  was  a  princess  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  character,  and  lived  for  half  a  century  in  the 
court  of  Loots  the  Fourteenth  without  changing  her  German  habits 
or  manners.  She  n'as  carefully  educated  at  the  court  of  her  aunt, 
afterwards  the  Elcctress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  when  nineteen, 
married  Duke  PJiilip  of  Orleans,  from  reasons  of  state  policy.  She 
was  without  personal  charniH,  but  her  iraderstandinfi^  was  strong, 
and  she  was  celel)rated  for  her  wit.  Madame  de  Maintonon  was 
her  ini})lacablc  enemy;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  attracted  by 
her  fraulLness,  integrity,  and  vivacity.  She  often  attended  him  to 
the  chase.  She  has  described  herself  and  her  situation  with  much 
Ufb  and  hnmour  in  licr  "German  Letters."  l^he  most  valuaVile  of 
these  are  contained  in  the  "Life  and  Character  of  the  buehess 
Elissabeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,"  by  Professor  Schiitze,  published 
at  Leipzic,  in  1820.  Her  second  son  was  made  regent,  after  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  death.  Her  own  death  occurred  in  1722. 

ORLEANS,  MARIE  D% 

Was  the  third  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the 
French.   Her  genius  was  the  pride  of  her  family,  and  her  early 

death  was  a  sore  affliction,  for  she  possessed  great  loveliness  of 
character,  and  her  piety  and  intelligence  made  her  truly  beloved 
and  respected.  Early  manifesting  artistic  talent,  and  having  made 
good  proficiency  in  drawing  and  painting,  she  essayed  her  powers 
as  a  sculptor.  Several  of  licr  productions  in  marble  won  the 
critical  commendation  of  the  best  judges,  not  over-willing  to  con- 
cede this  laurel  to  a  woman,  even  though  a  king's  daughter.  She  ' 
finally  determined  to  attempt  a  work  which  would  be  associated 
with  the  most  wonderful  epoch  of  French  history,  and  one  of  the 
most  noble  heroines  the  world  lias  ever  produced.  This  was  the 
ligure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  completed  in  1836,  which  places  the  artist 
at  the  head  of  the  French  sculptors.  It  may  very  confidently  be 
predicted  tb.at,  in  future  years,  when  the  political  agitations  and 
mutations  in  the  Orleans  family  will  occupy  an  unre^'arded  page 
of  general  history,  when  the  Ulyssean  crut't  of  the  father  and  the 
"regal  alliance"  of  the  sons  will-  be  of  no  interest  to  mankind, 
then  the  immortal  fruits  of  the  genius  of  this  unassuming  young 
woman  will  cast  a  lustre  over  the  name  of  Orleans. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  befrinninj;^  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  amidst 
the  disgusting  barbarities,  the  periidious  warfare,  the  liccutiousness, 
that  form  the  annals  of  that  most  disgracefhl  period  of  French 
history,  what  name  is  it  that  we  turn  to  with  interest,  wliat 
figure  do  we  contemplate  with  some  confceniality  ?  Not  the  brute 
warriors,  nor  mameuvriiij?  statesmen,  but  the  poet,  Charles  d' 
Orleans,  whose  verses,  from  their  national  spirit,  paved  the  way 
to  the  deliverance  and  regeneration  afterwards  effiBCted  by  tlie 
maiden  of  Domremy. 

ORPAII, 

A  MoABiTisH  damsel,  who  married  Chillon,  the  youngest  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  Israelites  from  Bethlehem-judah. 
Her  stoxy  is  included  in  the  Book  of  Ruth;  and  though  but  a 
glimpse  is  allbfded»  the  character  is  strikingly  defined.  Oipat 
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signifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  the  open  mouth,  a  name  given  her  to  denote 
her  quick  sensibility  and  laclt  of  ttrinness.  She  was  a  creature  of 
feeling,  but  there  wan  wanting  the  strength  of  will  to  perform  what 
she  bad  purposed  as  duty.  After  the  death  of  Elimelech  and  his 
two  sons,  Naomi,  with  her  two  young  daughters-in-law,  set  out  to 
return  to  her  own  'land ;  Orpah  seemingly  more  earnest  than  Ruth 
tu  accompany  Naomi.  But  when  the  triaU  of  the  undertaking  were 
set  hefore  them,  Orpah  •'kissed'*  her  mother-iO'law^  and  went 
*'back  to  her  people  and  her  gods.** 

OSGOOD,  FRANCES  SARGENT, 

One  of  the  most  gifted  daughters  of  song  America  has  produced, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1812,  Her 
father,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  was  a  merchant,  and  her  mother  a 
woman  of  cultivated  taste ;  both  parents  encouraged  and  aided 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  were  a  talented  iamily :  but 
no  other  one  had  the  genins  with  which  Frances  was  endowed. 
Her  poetical  fiusnlty  was  an  endowment  of  nature,  not  an  acquii^ed 
art ;  nor  in  our  research  through  the  annals  of  female  genius  have 
we  found  another  instance,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  the 
true  improviiiatrice,  such  as  Mrs.  Osgood  certainly  was. 

Mrs.  Hemans  studied  her  art  pamonauly,  and  profited  greatly 
by  her  learning;  Miss  Landon  had  motives,  encouragements,  and 
facilities,  which  carried  her  onward  in  her  literary  career.  But 
Mrs.  Osgood  never  required  study  or  encouragement;  she  poured 
out  her  strains  as  the  birds  carol,  because  her  heart  was  filled 
with  song,  and  must  have  utterance.  Her  first  specimens  of  poetry 
were  almost  as  perfect,  in  what  are  called  the  rules  of  the  art,  as 
her  later  productions.  Rhyme,  and  the  harmonics  of  language, 
came  to  her  as  intuitively  as  the  warm  emotions  of  her  heart,  or 
the  bright  flmcies  of  her  imagination. 

Her  first  printed  productions  appeared  in  the  "Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany," a  little  work,  but  an  excellent  one  for  the  young,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Child.  In  1831,  Miss  Locke,  who  had  chosen 
**Florence"  as  her  fiom  de  plume,  began  to  write  for  the  **Ladie8' 
Magazine,"  the  first  periodical  established  in  America  for  ladies, 
and  then  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Saxah  J.  Hale,  the  present  editor 
of  the  "Lady's  Book." 

In  1835,  Miss  Locke  married  Mr.  8.  Osgood,  a .  painter  tfy 
profession,  who  has  since  reached  a  h||^  rank  as  an  artist;  he 
was  also  a  man  of  literary  taste,  who  appreciated  the  genins  and 
lovely  qualities  of  his  gifted  wife.  The  young  couple  went  to 
London  soon  after  their  marriajge,  where  Mr.  Osgood  succeeded 
well,  and  Mrs.  Osgood  made  many  firiends,  and  her  talents  became 
known  by  her  contributions  to  several  of  the  English  periodicals. 
While  there,  she  published  a  small  volume,  "The  Casket  of  Fate," 
which  was  much  admired ;  and  she  was  persuaded  to  collect  her 
poems,  under  the  title  of  **A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  ftom  New 
England.*'  This  volume  was  published  in  London,  in  1838,  and  was 
favourably  noticed  by  several  of  the  leading  journals  iu  that  mc»- 
tropolis. 

In  1840,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  yean»,  Mr.  Osgood 
returned  to  Boston  with  his  wife  and  their  little  daughter  Ellen, 

(the  pet  of  many  poems,)  and  opened  a  studio  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
•Oi^good  devoted  Uer  lei&ure  to  literary  pursuits,,  aud  prepared  several 
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woi1l8— ''The  Poetry  of  Flowers  and  Flowers  of  Poetry,"  and  '*Tlie 
Floral  Offering,"  besides  contributiiig  to  nearly  all  the  literary 
magazines  and  the  annuals  of  every  seajion.  Slie  often  wrote  in 
prosc»  because  prose  was  required.  Many  of  her  sketches  and 
stories  are  eharming,  flrom  their  playfhl  Ylvacity  and  fiinciftil 
deserlptlona ;  yet  the  poetical  spirit  always  predominating,  shows 
that  she  would  gladly  have  rhymed  the  article,  had  she  breri 
permitted.  Poetry  was,  in  truth,  her  native  languiige ;  on  tlie 
wing  of  versification  she  moved  gracefully  as  a  bird,  and  always 
in  a  r^on  of  light  and  love.  This  healthy,  hopeflil,  happy  spirit 
is  the  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of  her  productions.  Dark  fancies 
rover  haunted  her  pure  mind ;  misanthroijy  never  laid  its  cold 
withering  Land  on  her  heart;  nor  is  there  a  single  manifcstatiou 
of  bitter  memories  and  disappointed  feelings  in  her  poems. 

That  with  such  a  cheerful,  kind,  affectionate  genius,  as  well  as 
heart,  Mrs.  Osgood  should  have  been  tenderly  beloved  by  her  own 
family  and  familiar  friends,  would  be  expected ;  but  she  had  made 
thousands  of  Mends  who  never  looked  on  her  pleasant  face;  and 
when  the  tidings  of  her  death  went  forth,  she  was  monrned  as  a 
light  withdrawn  from  many  a  home  where  her  rhymed  lessons 
had  added  a  charm  to  household  affections,  and  made  more 
beautiful  the  lot  of  woman.  Mrs.  Osgood  had  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  city  of  New  YorlCy  and  there  she  died.  May  12th., 
1850,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  enduring  her  wasting  disease  with 
sweet  patience,  and  even  playful  cheerfulness.  The  last  stanza  she 
wrote,  or  rather  rhymed,  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  her 
fiite: 

*Vm  going  throuf^h  th*  Eternal  Gates 
Ere  June's  sweet  roses  blow; 
Death's  lovely  angel  leads  me  there. 
And  it  is  tweet  to  go." 

She  died  a  few  days  after,  being  yet  young  for  one  who  had 
written  so  much— 4iardly  thlr^-eight  Two  of  ner  three  daughters 

survive  her  irreparable  loss:  her  husband  returned  fVom  California 
to  watch  over  her  last  months  of  sickness,  but  he  could  not  save 
her.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mot^ier,  as  lovely  iu  her  daily 
Ufo  as  in  her  poems. 

In  T849^  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  snperbiy  flliistnited»  In  one 
volnme»  weie  pablished  in  Philadelphia. 

OSTEBWTK,  MABIA  VAN, 

A  Dutch  artist,  gave  sneli  early  proofs  of  her  genius,  that  her  father 
was  Induced  to  place  her  under  the  direction  of  John  David  de 
Heem,  at  Utrecht.  She  studied  nature  attentively,  and  improved 
so  much  by  her  master's  precepts,  that,  in  a  short  time,  her  works 
rivalled  his.  Her  fiivonrite  snbjects  were  flowers  and  still  lil^, 
which  she  painted  in  a  delicate  manner,  and  with  great  freedom  of 
hand.  She  had  so  much  skill  as  to  adapt  her  touch  to  the 
different  objects  she  imitated.  She  grouped  her  flowers  with  taste, 
and  imitated  their  freshness  and  oloom  admirably.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  exceedingly  pleased  witli  her  performances,  and 
honoured  one  with  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  as  also  did  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Germany,  who  sent  to  this  artist  their  own  minia- 
tures set  in  diamonds  as  a  nuirk  of  their  esteem.  King  William 
the  Tbiid  gm  lier  nine  bundled  iMmi  for  one  pletan^  and  ahe 
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was  much  more  highly  rewarded  for  another  by  the  King  off 

Poland.  As  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  her  works,  she 
could  finish  but  few  comparatively,  wliicb  has  rendered  lier  paiutinga 
extremely  scaice  and  vaiuabic. 


PACHECO,    OONNA  MARIA, 

Wife  of  Don  John  de  Padilla,  a  young  nohlotnan,  who  was  at 
the  liead  of  the  confederacy  in  Castile,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  called  the  Holy  Junta,  raised  to  recover  those 
laws  and  liberties  the  Gastilians  had  always  prized  so  highly.  During 
their  hostile  operations,  tliey  were  in  mucli  distress  for  money. 
Donna  Maria,  a  woman  of  ^jreat  abilities  and  unbounded  ambition, 
proposed  to  seize  all  the  magnilicent  ornaments  in  the  Ci\thedral  - 
of  Toledo;  bnt  lest  that  action,  apparently  sacrilegious,  should 
offend  the  people,  she  and  her  retinue  went  In  a  solemn  procession 
to  the  church,  and  implored  pardon  of  the  saints,  whose  slirines 
she  was  al)Out  to  violate.  The  populace  thus  appeased,  they  stripped 
the  cathedral,  and  obtained  the  necessary  funds. 

In  a  subseqiient  engagement,  in  1521,  the  yonng  and  brave 
Padilla  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death.  lie  wrote 
an  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  exhorting  her  to  consider  his 
death  as  his  deliverance.  This  blow  was  fatal  to  the  confederacy. 
7he  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna  Maria,  who  sought 
to  revenge  her  husband*s  death,  held  out.  The  prudence  and  Vigour 
with  which  she  acted  justified  the  confidence  the-  people  reposed 
in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general,  encouraging  him  to  in- 
vade Navarre ;  she  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  other  Castilian  cities ; 
raised  soldiers;  and,  by  keeping  the  death  of  their  beloved  general 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  she  prevented  them  from  being 
dispirited.  Her  enemies  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undermine  her 
popularity ;  the  city  was  invested,  but  she  defended  it  so  vigorously 
that  no  progress  was  made  in  reducing  it,  till  the  clergy,  whose 
property  she  had  been  fbrced  to  invade,  openly  deserted  her,  and 
persuaded  the  credulous  fnultitude  that  her  influence  over  them 
was  the  effect  of  enchantment;  and  that  slic  was  assisted  by  a 
familiar  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  negro  maid.  Incensed  at  these 
suggestions,  they  themselves  took  up  arms  against  her,  drove  her 
out  of  the  city,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  royalists.  She  then  re- 
tired to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with  amazing  fortitmle, 
four  months  longer;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  lied 
in  disguise  to  Portugal,  where  she  bad  many  relations,  and  wheie 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

PAKINGTON.   LADY  DOROTHY, 

Daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  and  wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
was  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety,  and  ranked  among  her 
friends  several  celebrated  divines.  **The  Whole  Duty  of  Man*'  was 
ascribed  to  her  at  first,  though  the  mistake  has  been  discovere«l. 
Her  acknowledged  works  are,  "The  Gentlemen's  Calling,"  "The 
Ladies'  Calling,"  "The  Grovcrnment  of  the  Tongue,"  "The  Christian's 
Birthright,'*  and  "The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety."  Her 
^ological  worlds  arc  strictly  orthodox,  and  evince  ardent  piety  nf 
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feeling.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  engaged  in  a  work 

entitled  Government  of  the  Thoughts,*'  which  was  pniiscd,  in 
l)igh  terms,  by  Dr.  Fell;  but  this  work  she  did  not  finish,  I^ady 
Pakington  had  received  a  learned  education,  whicli  was  not  at  that 
time  uncommon  to  give  to  women  of  high  rank ;  that  she  used  her 
talentB  and  learning  wisely  and  well,  we  have  this  testimony  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Fell.  He  says  of  her,  "Lady  Pakington  was  wise, 
humble,  temperate,  chaste,  patient,  charitable,  and  devout ;  she  lived 
a  whole  age  of  great  austerities,  and  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
them  aa  undisturbed  serenity."  She  died  May  10th.,  1679. 

PALADINI,  ARCHANGELA, 

Ax  Italian  historical  painter,  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  1599,  and  died 
in  1G22,  aged  twenty-three.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fiiippo  Paiadini, 
an  eminent  artist  of  that  city,  who  instructed  her  in  the  art.  She 
attained  great  excellence  in  portrait-painting,  and  also  excelled  In 

embroidery  and  music,  and  sang  exquisitely.  These  uncommon 
talents,  united  with  an  agreeable  person,  procured  her  tlie  friendship 
of  Maria  Magdalena,  archduchess  of  Austria,  who  lived  at  Florence, 
and  In  whose  court  this  artist  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

PAM  PHI  LA, 

A  GuKciAN  authoress,  who  flourished  in  Nero's  reign,  and  wrote 
a  general  history  in  thirty-three  boolts,  ranch  commended  by  the 
ancients,  bnl  not  extant.  She  died  in  the  first  century  after  Clirist* 

PANTHEA, 

Wife  of  Abradatas,  King  of  the  Lusians,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Though  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time, 
Cyrus  treated  her  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  very  unusual  in 
those  times,  and  permitted  her  to  send  for  her  husband.  Out  of 

griuirudc  to  Cyrus,  Abradatus  became  his  ally,  and  was  slain  while 
lighting  for  him  against  the  l^gyptians.  Paiithea  killed  herself  on 
tiic  dead  body  of  her  liusband,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

PANZACCHIA,  MARIA  ELENA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  10G8,  of  a  noble  ihmily.  She  learned 

design  under  Emilio  Tarnffi,  and  in  a  few  years  acquired  great 
readiness  in  composition,  correctness  of  outline,  and  a  lovely  tint 
of  colouring.  Besides  history,  she  also  excelled  in  painting  land- 
scapes; and  by  the  beauty  of  her  situations  and  distances,  allured 
and  entertained  the  eye  of  every  beholder.  The  figures  which  she 
inserted  had  abu!idance  of  grace ;  slic  (Icsigncd  them  with  becoming 
attitudes,  and  gave  them  a  lively  and  natural  expression.  Her  merit 
was  incontestably  aclcnowledgcdl,  and  her  works  were  so  much  prised 
as  to  be  exceedingly  scarce^  fbw  being  fbnnd  out  of  Bologna.  She 
died  in  1709. 

PAOLINI»  MASSIMI  PETRONELLA, 

Of  Tagliacozzo,  a  province  of  AquUa,  was  bom  in  1668.  She 
passed  her  life  piinciinilly  at  Rome,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  culti- 
vation of  letters.  She  wrote  in  prose  and  iu  verse  with  facility  and 
elegance.  She  has  been  eulogized  by  Creseembini,  by  Muratorl, 
wd  by  Salfini,  and  wm  a  member  of  the  Arcadia,  under  thenamo 
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of  Fidelma  Partenide.  She  died  1726.  Her  lemaining  works  am 
two  dramas,  ^Tomid,"  and  "La  Donna  lUustre."  She  produced 
heaide  many  canziHietts  and  flonnets,  and  poems  in  Tarions  coUeettooi. 

PARABIES,    MARIA  THERESA, 

Born  at  Yienna,  1753,  was  as  remarkable  for  her  life  as  for 
her  distingaished  musical  talent  At  the  early  age  of  Ibur  years 

and  eight  months,  she  was,  by  a  rheumatic  apoplexy,  totally  de* 
prived  of  her  sight.  When  seven  years  old,  she  was  taught  to  play 
on  the  piano  and  to  sing ;  and  three  years  after,  she  sangthe  Stabat 
Mater  of  Pcrgolesi,  Id  the  chnrch  of  St.  Augustin,  in  Vienna,  ac- 
companying herself  on  the  organ.  The  empress,  Maria  Theresa^ 
who  was  present  at  the  performance,  gave  her  immediately  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  florins.  Soon  the  young  musician  advanced 
so  far,  as  to  play  sixty  concertas  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  In 
the  year  1784  she  set  out  on  a  musical  journey,  and  wherever  she 
appeared,  but  especially  in  London,  (1785,)  she  excited,  by  her 
rare  endowments,  as  well  as  by  her  misfortune,  admiration  and 
interest  She  ollen  moved  her  audience  to  tears  by  a  cautate,  the 
words  of  which  were  written  by  the  blind  poet  Pfeffol,  In  which 
her  own  fate  was  depicted.  Her  memory  was  astonishing;  she 
dictated  all  her  compositions  note  by  note.  She  was  also  well 
versed  in  other  sciences,  as  geography  and  arithmetic.  In  company, 
she  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  witty,  and  highly  interesting.  During 
the  latter  part  of  her  liib  she  presided  pver  an  ezceilent  mnaieal 
institution  in  Vienna. 

PARDOE,  JULIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  a  field-officer  in  the  British  army,  whose 

family  is  of  Spanish  extraction.  She  was  born  at  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  early  manifested  great  indications  of  genius,  having 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  produced  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  few 
years  later  an  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, called  "Lord  Morcar  of  Hereward."  A  warmer  climate 
being  recommended,  on  account  of  certain  consumptive  symptoms 
which  it  was  thought  she  manifested.  Mm  Tardoe  went  to  For- 
tugal,  where  she  spent  about  fifteen  monthd,  contributing  during 
that  time  to  Tarions  periodicals.  The  fruits  of  her  observations 
on  that  country  were,  on  her  return  to  England,  published  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  "Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal."  The  work 
was  dedicated,  by  express  desire,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Augusta, 
who  manifteted  a  warm  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
authoress ;  it  quickly  went  through  two  editions,  and  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  two  novels — ♦•Speculation"  and  "The  Mardens 
and  the  Daventrys."  These  established  her  reputation  as  a  novelist. 
But  she  did  not  al  the  time  pursue  this  opening  to  literary  fame 
and  fortune.  In  18S6,  during  the  fearful  visitation  of  the  cholera 
at  Constantinople,  we  find  Miss  Pardoc  there,  and  in  the  following 
year  is  published  her  account  of  what  she  sees  and  hears  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  that  popular  book  '*The  City  of  the 
Bnltan."  The  Tivid  sketches  of  oriental  lifb  of  which  this  book 
consists,  rendered  it  extremely  fascinating  to  general  readers ;  and 
the  interest  which  it  created,  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
its  author  had,  at  sonic  ri.^k  to  herself,  penetrated  behind  the  veil 
whieb  had  hitherto  hidden  naaj  of  the  **pecttliar  institntions'^  of 
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the  Moslem  from  unbelieving  eyes.  Its  popularity  iiulucccl  tho 
writer  to  publish  in  1838  a  scries  of  letters,  descriptive  of  tho 
earlier  part  of  her  journey  to  the  East,  under  the  title  of  "Tho 
River  and  the  Desert,  or  Reeollecttons  of  the  Rhine  and  tiie 
Chartreuse after  which  she  again  took  up  the  thread  of  her 
eastern  recollections,  and  produced  a  series  of  short  tales,  con- 
nected by  a  blight  vein  of  continuous  narrative,  to  which  she 
gave  the  title  of  ''The  Romance  of  the  Harem;"  and  not  having 
yet  exhausted  her  memories  of  the  sunny  clime,  she  furnished  the 
](;tter-prcss  to  a  boautiAiUy-illiifltniled  work  called  "The  Beantiea 
of  the  Bosphorus." 

Miss  Pardoe  next  tomed  her  attention  to  Hungary,  which 
country  she  visited  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  materials 
fbr  a  useful  and  veracious,  rather  than  an  amusiucr  book.  In  "The 
City  of  the  Magyar,  or  Hungary  and  its  Institutions,"  issued  in 
Ibio,  it  was  acknowledged  that  she  had,  without  the  sacritice  of 
utility  or  truth,  given  to  the  world  a  hook  which  possessed  all 
the  charm  and  excitement  of  a  romance.  Her  fertile  imagination 
a'ld  graphic  powers  of  description  were  next  exhibited  in  "The 
Hungarian  Castle,"  a  novel;  and  after  this,  in  1847,  the  first  of 
her  great  historical  worka— **Loai8  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  Oonrt 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  in  which,  with  all  the  lively  spirit 
of  a  French  biography,  we  have  a  well-defined  picture  of  an 
historical  epoch.  As  a  relief  to  these  graver  studies,  there  then 
followed  two  novels — "The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman"  and 
**Tlie  Rival  Beauties,"  after  which  came  two  more  historical  works 
—"The  Life  of  Francis  the  First"  and  "The  Life  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,"  both  works  of  acknowledged  excellence.  To  this  long 
catalogue  may  be  added  a  story  called  "Reginald  lorle,"  tirst 
published  in  a  periodical;  <<Flie8  In  Amber,"  a  series  of  short 
tales;  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  a  novel;  and  a  book  for  young  people i 
besides  numerous  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews.  When 
we  consider  the  amount  of  research  necessary  for  the  production 
of  some  of  these  works,  and  that  much  of  the  author's  time  has 
been  spent  in  travel,  we  are  amazed  at  their  number  and  variety 
of  character.  l?y  her  more  elaborate  historical  works  Miss  Pardoe 
has  earned  for  herself  a  lasting  reputation,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  brilliant  play  of  imagination  which  the  hghtcr  productions  of 
her  geniuB  emits. 

PARTHENAY,    ANNE  PE, 

A  T.ADY  of  great  genius  and  learning,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  She  married  Anthony  dc  i^ous,  Count  of  Marcnnes,  and 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Femura.  8h6 

was  a  Calvini^t. 

Her  niotlier  was  Michelli  dc  Sorbonne,  a  lady  of  Bretagne,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  talents,  lady  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
wife  to  Louis  the  Twelfth,  by  whom  she  was  appointed  govemcat 
to  her  daughter,  Renata,  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  Anne,  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  her  mother,  received  a  learned  education,  and 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  in 
theology,  and  was  also  skilled  in  music.  She  had  so  great  an  in« 
fluence  over  her  husband,  that  while  she  lived  he  was  distinguished 
a-s  a  lover  of  tnith  and  virtue,  and  instructed  himself,  his  officers 
and  fiutyecta  at  Pons,  in  the  scriptures  j  but  after  her  deatiit  ha 
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'mnrried  one  of  the  pleasure-lovin^if  ladles  of  the  court,  and  became^ 
ftom  that  time,  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  truth, 

PARTHENAT*   CATHARINE  DE, 

NncGR  to  Anne  de  Parthenay,  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
de  Parthenay,  Lord  of  Sonbise,  inherited  her  fhther*s  devotion  to 
.the  cause  of  Calvinism.  She  pnblislied  some  poems  in  l')72,  when 
she  was  only  eighteen;  and  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  an 
"Apology  foV  Henry  the  Fourth,"  a  concealed  but  keen  satire, 
which  is  considered  an  able  production.  She  also  wrote  tragedies 
and  comedies ;  her  tragedy  of  "Holofernes"  was  acted  in  Rochelle, 
in  1574.  In  lofiH,  wlien  only  foiirtron,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
de  Quellencc,  Baron  de  Pont,  in  Brittany,  who,  upon  this  marriage, 
took  the  name  of  Sonbise.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  religion,  in 
the  general  mas.sacre  of  the  Protestants^  at  Paris,  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  1571. 

In  1675,  his  widow  marriea  Renatus,  Viscount  Rohan ;  who  dying 
in  158Ct,  when  she  was  only  thirty -two,  she  resolved  not  to  many 
.again,  but  to  devote  herself  to  her  children.  Her  eldest  son  was 
the  celebrated  Duke  de  Rohan,  who  maintained  the  Protestant  cause 
with  so  much  vigour  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  Her  second  son  was  the  Duke  de  Sonbise.  She  had 
also  three  daughters ;  Henriette,  who  died  unmarried  $  and  Catharine, 
who  married  a  Duke  dc  Doux-ponts,  IGOo.  It  was  this  lady  who 
made  the  nuniorablc  reply  to  Ilonry  the  Fourth,  when,  attracted 
by  her  beauty,  he  declared  a  passion  for  her;  *'l  am  too  poor, 
sire,  to  he  yonr  wife,  and  too  nobly  bora  to  be  your  mistress.** 
The  third  daughter  was  Anne,  who  never  married,  but  lived  with 
her  mother,  and  bore  with  her  all  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  The  mother  was  then  in  her  seventy-rifth  year,  and  they 
were  reduced,  fbr  three  months,  to  living  on  horse-fiesh  and  four 
ounces  of  bread  a  days  T^t  she  wrote  to  her  son,  <*not  to  let  the 
consideration  of  their  extremity  prevail  on  him  to  do  anything  to 
the  injury  of  his  party,  how  great  soever  their  sufferings  might 
be."  She  and  her  daughter  refhsed  to  be  included  in  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  and  were  conveyed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Niort» 
.where  she  died  in  1681,  aged  seventy-seven. 

PARTSATfS, 

WiFK  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  m 
the  year  428  B.  C,  was  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 

Cyrus.  Her  partiality  for  Cyrus  led  her  to  conimit  the  greatest 
injustice  and  barbarities;  aud  she  poisoned  btatira  the  wife  of 
Artaxerxcs. 

PASTA,  JUDITH, 

Was  bora  in  1798,  at  Como,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family.  At 

the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Conservatorio 
of  Milan,  then  under  the  direction  of  Asiolo.  Her  voice  was  naturally 
hard  and  unequal,  and  she  had  groat  difficulty  in  satisfying  the 
master  of  vocalisation.  She  made  her  cUbut  in  1815,  upon  the  second- 
rate  theatres,  such  as  those  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Leghorn ;  fVom 
that  periotl  till  1822,  she  strnp^rled  through  the  apprenticeship  of 
her  profession  without  any  prcsaf.'r'  of  her  future  celebrity.  At  that 
period,  during  the  congress,  she  ubtuiued  a  brilliant  suceesb  at  Verona. 
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She  then  went  to  Paris,  where  she  excited  vast  cnthiisiajsm,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  never  siirpnssed  by  any  dramatic 
singer.  Not  that  sho  ever  attained  very  great  perfection  in  her 
lOMHdlsfition,  or  ber  method  of  throwiiif(  ont  her  Tolce;  but  Rhe  had 
the  tnORt  wonderfhl  gift  of  assimilating  herself  to  every  rliarncter; 
there  was  in  her  accents  somethinj]^  so  penetrating,  so  iiideserihal)ly 
touching,  that  she  possessed  unlimited  command  over  tlie  feeliiips 
of  her  audience.  She  gave  the  deepest  study  to  her  art,  and  every 
repreRentation  seemed  to  marls  a  progress.  She  first  appeared  in 
the  character  of  Desdemona,  in  London,  in  March,  1824.  This  waa 
always  one  of  her  finest  parts ;  and  some  years  afterwards  furnished 
a  subject  for  comparison  with  Madame  iVIalibran,  with  whom  it 
waa  also  a  favonrite  rSle,  If  the  latter,  in  her  vocal  exeention  and 
the  pnre  feelinir  of  music,  had  an  incontestable  advantage,  nobody 
could  deny  to  Madame  Pasta  a  higher  conception,  more  unity,  ancU 
in  a  word,  a  truer  expression  of  tiie  unfortuiuite  Venetian. 

In  1829,  Madame  Pasta  purchased  a  beautiful  country-seat  near 
lake  Conio ;  and  after  passing  her  summers  there  for  some  years, 
she  at  length  appeared  to  give  up  the  stape,  having  lived  quietly 
for  three  years  in  this  agreeable  retreat.  When  in  1840  she  accepted 
proposals  from  the  Russian  court*  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
emolnments  given  her  for  that  seam  were  fixed  at  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

Madame  Pasta  has  received  more  praise,  and  awakened  more 
enthusiasm,  than  any  actress  of  the  age.  Bellini  wrote  Norma  and 
the  Sonnambula  expressly  for  her;  in  the  latter,  it  was  surprising 
tQ  see  her  admirable  in  a  simplicity  so  very  different  from  the 
stately  parts  In  which  she  generally  excelled.  Her  Anna  Bolena 
exhibits  an  energy  and  dignity  which  have  served  as  a  model  to  aU 
snbsequcot  actresses. 

PAULA,  $T., 

A  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth  and  great  learning.  She  embraced 
Christianity;  and  when  she  became  a  widow,  she  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  she  btdlt  a  monastery,  and  led  a  very  devont  and 
ascetic  life.  St.  Jerome  wan  the  director  of  her  charitable  insti* 
tutions,  and  he  also  taught  her  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew. 
She  died  in  407,  aged  sixty.  It  was  said  that  she  was  descended 
from  the  families  of  the  Gracchi  and  Scipios. 

PAULINA, 

A  RoMAK  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  great  wealth  and  virtue, 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberins,  about  the  year  30.  She  was  married 
to  Saturninus,  a  husband  worthy  of  her.  Dccius  Mundus,  a  Roman 
knight,  fell  desperately  In  love  with  her,  and  tried  every  means, 
in  vain,  to  obtain  her  affections.  He  even  ofi^ered  her  two  hundred 
thousand  drachma;.  At  length  Tde,  a  female  domestic  of  his  father's, 
offered  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  object  for  fifty  thousand 
drachma',  which  he  gave  her.  This  woman,  knowing  Paulina's 
great  veneration  Ibr  Isis,  bribed  several  of  the  priests  of  this 
goddess,  who  went  to  Paulina,  and  told  her  that  the  god  Anubis 
was  passionately  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  she  must  visit  him. 
Elated  with  this  honour,  Paulina  communicated  the  desire  to  her 
Imsband,  who,  confiding  in  her  virtue,  cheerfully  granted  the 
request.  She  went  u>  the  temple,  and»  bdng  -shut  up-  in  the  dark; 
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tfimdas  was  introduced  to  her  as  Anabii.  Upon  the  third  day 

after  this,  Mundus  met  Paulina,  and,  in  a  keen  and  sarcastic 
speech,  ridiculed  lier  for  her  credulity,  and  informed  her  of  her 
mistake.  Paulina,  in  the  greatest  distress,  hastened  to  her  hnsband, 
•ad  urged  him  vehementiy  not  to  suffer  such  an  indignity  to  pass 
unpunished.  Satuminns  appealed  to  Tiberius,  who  caused  Ide  and 
the  priests  of  Isis  to  be  crucified  for  sacrilege,  the  temple  of  Isis 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  her  statue  cast  into  the  Tiber.  Mundus 
mm  simply  haniihed. 

PAULINA 

Wife  of  Seneca,  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher,  insisted  npon 
sharing  her  husband's  fate,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by  the 
order  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Uer  veins  were  accordingly  opened 
at  tiie  Mine  time ;  but  fhinting  from  loss  of  blood,  Nero  sent  and 
commanded  her  wounds  to  be  bound  up,  and  conjured  her  to  llTe* 
She,  however,  survived  her  husband  but  a  short  time,  looking  wan 
and  miserable,  and  oppressed  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  She 
was  much  younger  than  her  husband.  These  events  occurred 
abont  the  year  68. 

PEABODY,   ELIZABETH  PALMER, 

Dauohtsb  of  Dr.  K.  Peabody,  is  descended  on  the  mother*s  side 
from  the  two  Joseph  Palmers,  one  of  whom  was  President  md 

the  other  Secretary  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  that  assembled 
in  Massachusetts  to  consider  British  wrongs,  and  both  of  whom, 
the  father  as  Brigadier- General,  the  son  as  his  aid,  were  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Lesdngton.  Miss  Peabody  was  bom  Hay  16th., 
1804,  at  Billerica,  and  lived  in  her  early  lub  at  Salem,  Mass.,  bnt» 
since  1822,  has  resided  principally  in  Boston,  where  she  has  been 
engaged  in  education  and  literary  pursuits.  She  first  published  a 
•♦Key  to  Hebrew  History,"  and  a  "Key  to  Grecian  History;"  she 
next  wrote  the  ''Records  of  a  School,"  which  went  into  the  second 
edition ;  and  also  contributed  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  "Journal 
of  Education ;"  to  the  "Christian  Examiner"  of  1834,  in  which  are 
some  articles  on  the  "Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;"  and  to 
the  •'Dial,**  in  wMcli  she  wrote  the  articles  on  Socialism.  In  1849, 
Miss  Peabody  edited  "The  ^Esthetic  Papers,"  to  which  she  con- 
tributed an  article  "On  the  Dorian  Culture,"  more  elaborate  than 
anything  else  she  has  written ;  and  a  paper  upon  "The  Signiticanco 
of  the  Alphabet,"  besides  several  shorter  articles  and  poems.  Her 
latest  work  is  a  school-book,  entitled  the  "Polish-American  System 
of  Chronology,"  being  a  modified  translation  of  General  Bern's 
method  of  teaching  history  on  a  Chronological  System. 

Miss  Peabody's  writings  are  of  a  class  unusual  to  her  sex.  They 
evince  great  learning  and  research,  a  mind  free  from  the  trammels 
of  prejudice,  and  capable  of  judging  for  itself  on  whslever  subject 
its  attention  may  be  turned,  one  whose  aim  is  high — no  less  ihjin 
the  progressive  improvement  of  her  race,  and  who  presses  forward 
to  the  end  she  has  in  yiew,  with  an  eanestnesi  and  energy  pro- 
portioned to  its  importance.  Her  poems  are  hannonlons,  and  show 
more  thought  than  is  usually  seen  in  such  occasional  effusions. 
Still  we  look  for  a  greater  work  from  her  pen  than  any  she  has 
yet  sent  forth.  Miss  Peabody  is  of  the  transcendental  school  of 
writers^  though  not  among  the  mystics.  We  do  not  endorse  all 
hat  Ideasb  but  oniiy  commend  her  phiUmtlixopic  spirit* 
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PEARSON,  MARGARET, 

Was  an  English  lady,  daughter  of  Samuel  Patterson,  an  eminent 
book-anctioneor.  She  early  manifested  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts: 
and  on  marrying  Mr.  Pearson,  a  |Miinter  on  glass,  she  devoted 

herself  to  that  branch  of  the  art,  in  which  slie  attained  peculiar 
excellence.  Amonfr  other  fine  specimens  of  her  skill  were  two  sets 
of  the  cartoons  of  Kaphael,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Marqnis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  other  by  Sir  Gregory  Page  Xunier« 
She  died  in  1828. 

PEIRSON,   LYDIA  JAXE, 

.  Was  bom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Her  father,  William 
Wheeler,  was  a  man  of  education  and  of  a  poetic  turn  of  mind, 
and  from  him  his  daughter  probably  inherited  her  genius.  From 
her  earliest  years.  Miss  Wheeler  displayed  t])at  fondness  for  poetry 
and  music  which  was  to  characterize  her  after  life,  and  almost  in 
her  infancy  was  accustomed  to  compose  verses,  and  sing  them  to 
Mttle  wild  airs  of  her  own.  These  first  songs  were  all  of  God  and 
nature,  she  being,  like  almost  all  children  of  genius,  of  a  devotional 
ca«t  of  mind,  and  exquisitely  sensible  of  beauty.  Her  powers  ot 
memory  were  unusually  great ;  and  in  several  instances  she  learned 
by  heart  whole  books,  such  as  "Falconer's  Shipwreck,"  **The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  "Lalla  Rookh,"  Byron's  «*Bride  of  Abydos,**  KJorsair," 
etc.  Although  Miss  Wheeler  began  to  write  at  such  an  early  age, 
she  did  not  publish  any  of  her  productions  till  after  her  marriage, 
esteeming,  with  a  modesty  natural  to  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind, 
her  own  writings  too  insignificant  to  Interest  any  one.  When  she 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  her  parents  removed  to  Canandaigua,  New 
York ;  and  two  years  after,  Miss  Wheeler  was  married  to  Mr.  Peirson, 
of  Cazcnovia,  and  removed  with  her  husband  into  the  unsettled  wilds 
of  Tioga  county,  Penn.,  where  she  has  passed  the  last  twenty  years. 

Her  published  poems  would  fill  more  than  a  thousand  common 
octavo  pages,  and  the  half  that  she  has  written  is  yet  unpublished. 
Her  published  prose  exceeds  her  poems,  of  which  she  has  issued 
two  volumes — "Forest  Leaves,"  in  1845,  and  "The  Forest  Minstrel,** 
in  1847,  Her  vnritings  are  eharacteriied  by  ease,  grace,  delicacy, 
and  beauty,  bearing  marks  of  a  genuine  and  sincere  love  of  nature^ 
and  are  evidently  the  outpourings  of  an  earnest  soul,  full  of  deep 
and  strong  sensibilities. 

PENELOPE, 

Baugiiter  of  Icarus,  married  Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  by  whom 
she  had  Telemachus.  During  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  who  went  to 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  absent  twenty  years,  several  princes, 
charmed  with  PeneIope*8  beauty,  told  her  that  Ulysses  was  dead« 
and  urged  her  to  marry  one  of  them.  She  promised  compliance 
on  condition  that  they  would  allow  her  to  finish  a  piece  of  tapestry 
she  was  weaving;  but  she  undid  at  night  what  she  had  woven  in 
the  day,  and  thus  eluded  their  importunity  till  the  return  of  Ulysses. 

Her  beauty  and  eonjugal  fidelity  have  won  Ibr  her  the  praises 
of  poets,  and  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  pure-minded 
woman.  Her  character  and  example  appear  most  lovely  when  con- 
trasted with  her  celebrated  contemporary  Helen.  The  character  of 
Tdemachus,  as  drawn  by  Fenelon^  ia  mh  as  we  should  Imagiiie 
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would  be  displayed  by  the  son  of  Penelope,— her  wise  infliicnee 
would  be  his  Mentor, 

•  "  •  * 

PENNINGTON,  LADY. 

WiFB  of  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  was  separated,  by  fiunily  mis* 

imderstandingf,  from  her  children,  for  whose  benefit  she  wrote  "An 
Iinfortimate  Mother's  Advice  to  her  Absent  Daughters,"  a  work  of 
great  merit.   8be  died  in  1783. 

PENTHE8ILEA, 

Queen  of  the  Amazons,  succeeded  Osythia.   She  fonght  bravely 

at  the  siefTC  of  Troy,  and  was  killed  by  Adiilles,  B.C.  1187.  Pliny 
Bays  she  invented  the  battle-axe.  bhe  m\xHt  have  been  a  real 
Amazon. 

PERCY,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Jocelyn  Percy,  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Her  mother  was  Elisabeth  Wriothesly,  the  sister 
of  Lady  Rachel  Rnssel.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
married  Mr.  Montague ;  and  the  young  Elizabeth  was  given  in 
charge  to  her  paternal  graTulniorher,  l)ut  with  the  pledge  that  she 
was  not  to  contract  any  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her 
mother,  who  entered  into  a  similar  engagement  with  the  grand* 
•mother.  Not^tiistanding  these  promises,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
J^lizataeth  Percy  was,  in  1679,  made  the  wife  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
Jlarl  of  Ogle,  only  son  of  the  last  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother.  The  youthful  husband  died 
the  following  year,  leaving  her  again  an  object  of  intrigue  and 
speculation.  She  had  scarcely  been  a  widow  a  twelvemonth,  when 
she  was  again,  through  the  management  of  her  grandmother, 
married  to  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  of  Longleat,  remarkable  for  his 
large  fortune.  Tbongh  still  a  child  in  the  nnrsery,  the  little 
heanty  had  learned  to  have  a  will  of  her  own;  and  while  she 
was  made  the  tool  of  others,  conceived  so  violent  a  dislike  to  her 
future  husband,  that  she  made  her  escape  to  Holland.  Young  as 
she  was,  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  as  well  as  her  great  wealth, 
.attracted  universal  attention.  Admiration  and  cnpidity  combined* 
jcansed  a  plan  to  he  laid  to  set  her  free  fVom  the  trammels  that 
bonnd  her,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  choice.  The 
celebrated  Count  Koningsmark,  whose  beauty  and  daring  had  made 
him  the  theme  of  conversation  and  scandal  flrom  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fhir  Elisaheth,  and  martted  her 
for  his  own.  He  hired  three  bravoes,  and  to  these  he  gave  com- 
mission to  assassinate  Mr.  Thynne.  This  audacious  project  they 
boldly  carried  into  execution.  While  their  victim  was  driving 
through  Fall-Mall,  they  stopped  his  horses,  and  iired  at  him 
through  the  carriage  window.  The  first  shot  was  fhtal ;  five  balls 
entered  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  The  heiress, 
now  a  second  time  a  widow,  though  still  little  more  than  fifteen, 
was  again  disposed  of;  her  third  husband  being  Charles  Seymour, 
commonly  called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  whom  the  tale 
is  told  of  his  repressing  the  familiarity  of  his  second  wife,  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  when  she  ta])prd  liini  upon  the  shoulder  witli  lier 
fan,  ''Madam,'*  he  said,  turning  liaughtily  round  to  the  presuming 
Jlieanty,  with  a  ftowntaig  brow,  **my  first  wife,  was  a,Peicy»  ana 
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she  never  took  such  a  liber^.*'  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was,  aS 
the  period  of  his  marriage,  just  twenty,  handsome,  commanding  in 

his  person,  and  with  nuiiiy  good  qualities.  NotJiing  appears  to  Iiave 
interrupted  this  marriage,  or  its  subsequent  harmony.  Tlie  period 
of  the  Dachess  of  Somerset's  death  is  unrecorded.  The  Dulie*s 
marriage  with  his  second  wife  took  place  in  1726.  The  Duchess 
of  Somerset  was  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Qiiocn  Anne.  Sho  suc- 
ceeded the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  that  otilce,  and  wa<<  hciiee- 
forward  an  object  of  dit»like  and  vituperation  to  that  powcr-ioving 
duchess,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  quality  so  com* 
mended  by  Doctor  Johnson,  being     good  liater.'* 

PERILLA. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  poet  Ovid,  and  of  his  third  wife,  was  very 
fond  of  poetry  and  literature,  and  devoted  to  her  fkther.  She 
accompanied  him  in  his  banishment,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
survived  hini.  She  lived  in  the  first  centuiy  after  Clirist.  It  is 
the  best  example  left  by  Ovid,  that  he  encouraged  his  daughter 
In  her  literary  tastes ;  and  well  did  she  repay  hu  care  in  the  cuU 
tivation  of  her  mind,  by  her  devoted  attacliment  to  him  in  his 
misfortunes, 

PERPETUA.  VIVIA, 

A  Cautiiaginian  lady,  al)out  twenty-two  years  of  age,  suffered 
fi>r  her  faith  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Severus, 
Emperor  of  Borne.  Her  rather,  a  pagan,  who  loved  her  tenderly, 
went  to  console  her  in  her  imprisonment,  and  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  renounce  Christianity.  Perpetua,  however,  remained  firm, 
which  so  incensed  him,  that  he  beat  her  severely,  and  did  not  visit 
her  for  some  days.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  baptized,  having 
only  been  a  catechumen  before.  On  refusing  to  saeriflce  to  idol^ 
she  was  confined  in  a  dark  dunjxcon  and  deprived  of  her  infant. 
Her  father  again  vi>ited  her,  and  in  the  niosit  tender  and  affectionate 
manner  entreated  her,  for  his  .sake  and  that  of  her  child,  to  renounce 
her  fkith;  but  she  said,  **God*s  will  must  be  done." 

After  her  condemnation,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  another  Christian 
woman,  were  thrown  to  a  mad  bull,  which  wounded  them  severely, 
but  did  not  kill  them.  Perpetua  then  caused  her  brother  to  be 
called,  and,  addressing  herself  to  him  and  another  Christian,  she 
said,  "Continue  firm  in  the  fkith,  love  one  another,  and  be  no^ 

offended  at  our  sufferings." 

The  people  in.'^istcd  on  having  the  martyrs  brought  into  the  am- 
phitheatre, that  they  might  see  them  die.  The  beauty  of  Perpetua, 
and  the  weak  state  of  Felicltas,  who  had  just  been  confined,  excited 
some  compassion  among  the  savage  beholders.  Perpetua  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  un^lulful  gladiator,  Ijut  she  guided  his  trembixog 
hand  to  her  throat.    She  pcri^hed  in  L'U.3. 

PERSIANA,  FANNY. 

Mdlle.  Tarehinardi  (the  maiden  name  of  tliis  celebrated  sblger) 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  4th,  of  October,  1812;  her  father  was 
the  well-known  tenor  of  the  above  name,  and  her  first  public 
appearance  as  a  singer  was  accidental,  she  having  good-naturedly 
volunteered  to  take  the  place  of  a  singer  at  Leghorn,  who  was 
incapacitated  by  illness  from  performing.  So  ably  did  she  sustain  her 
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part,  that  her  father,  who  had  hesitated  about  devoting  her  to  the 
mnsical  profession,  at  once  decided  on  doing  so ;  and  shortly  after 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  Padua,  from  which  place  she  went 
to  Venice,  where  Pasta  was  then  singing,  and  heoune  not  only 
the  rival  of  that  celebrated  ccaUatrice,  but  the  &vourite  of  the 
Venetian  public.  In  1833,  she  sung  at  Milan,  and  in  1834  at 
Rome,  where  two  operas  were  written  expresjjly  for  her.  Her  fame 
spread  over  all  Italy,  and  wherever  she  went — at  Florence,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Pisa^be  was  hailed  with  enthosiasCio  ^[>pbuise.  In  the 
wteter  of  1837  she  was  at  Paris,  and  there  may  be  said  to  have 
set  the  seal  to  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
versatile  singers  who  had  ever  delighted  an  audience.  Madame 
Peniana  has  several  times  Tisited  Loodim.  Of  her  domestic  )iSd 
hui  little  appeaii  to  be  known. 

PETIGNY,   MARIA-LOUISE,   ROSE  LEVESQUE, 

W AS  born  at  Paris,  in  1768.  Her  father,  Charles  Peter  Lev^sque, 
was  a  welI*known  French  writer  on  history  and  general  literature, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  National  Institute.  His  daughter, 
educated  by  him,  displayed  a  genius  for  poetry ;  her  "Idylles"  and 
fugitive  pieces  were  highly  praised  by  Palesot  and  Florian.  Gessner 
called  her  his  ''petiufilU:*  She  married  M.  Petigny,  of  Saint-Bomain. 
The  time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned. 

PETRONILLA,  DONA, 

DAVofiTBft  of  Ramffo  the  mcmh,  was  betrothed  In  her  Infimcy 

to  Raymond,  Count  of  Barcelona.  The  conditlona  of  this  marriage^ 
that  united  Catalonia  to  Arragon,  in  1137,  were,  that  the  count 
hinisulf  should  never  bear  the  title  of  "King,"  but  merely  that  of 
"Prince"  of  Arragon,  and  that  the  o£&pring  of  the  queen  should 
ftucceed  to  the  throne  and  kingship;  that  the  arms  of  Catalonia 
should  be  united  with  those  of  Arragon,  but  that  the  standard- 
bearer  should  always  be  an  Arragonian ;  and  that  the  Arragonians 
should  invoke  the  name  of  St.  George,  as  that  of  their  patron. 

Petronilla  gave  birth,  in  1150,  to  her  eldest  son,  Raymond,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Alfonso;  and  subsequently 
to  Pedro,  who  inherited  Sardinia,  Carcassone,  and  Narbonne.  She 
had  also  two  daughters,  Aldonza  or  Dulcis,  who,  in  1181,  married 
Sancbo,  Prince  of  Portugal,  and  another,  whose  name  is  not  recorded, 
tiiouffh  she  is  said  to  have  married  Armengaul,  Count  of  Urgel. 

The  queen,  being  extremely  ill  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  eldest 
child,  made  a  will,  providing  that  should  the  infant  prove  a  son, 
he  should  succeed  to  the  crown,  but,  if  a  daughter,  the  throne 
should  be  Inherited  by  her  husband.  This  will,  exdnding  a  Ihmale 
from  inheriting  the  crown,  was  ever  after  quoted  as  a  precedent 
against  the  sovereigns  of  Arragon,  when  they  attempted  to  bequeath 
the  crown  to  a  daughter. 

Raymond  dying  in  August  of  1162,  Petronilla  reigned  one  year, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  but  on  his  attaining  his  thirteenth 
year,  in  1163,  by  the  advice  of  the  nobles,  resigned  the  crown  to 
hini.  The  queen  died  on  the  3rd.  of  October,  1173,  in  £arcelooa. 
She  was  a  wise  and  good  ruler  over  her  people. 

PFEIFER,  CHARLOTTE  BIRCH, 
Is  noted  as  an  actress  and  play-writer.  She  entered  upon  the 
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8UKe  In  Munich  in  the  year  1S21,  and  was  immedlatelj  leeeired 

with  great  enthusiasm.  She  afterwards  abandoned  the  sta^?e  to 
devote  herself  to  the  preparing  of  plays.  Her  best  efforts  are  "The 
Fair  of  Frankford  in  the  year  1297 •*Hinks  and  the  Freedman." 

PF£IFF£B,  MADAME  IDA» 

Has  gained  for  herself  a  celebrity  as  wide  as  her  travels  have 
extended,  and  this  is  all  over  the  world,  by  her  extraordinary 
daring  and  enterprise.  She  seems  to  have  a  naission  for  **going 
abont,"  whether  it  be  <^  do  good**  we  have  not  yet  learned ;  hot 
certainly  the  extent  of  her  travels  is  altogether  unparalleled,  eTen 
by  the  most  celebrated  travellers  of  eitlicr  ancient  or  modem  times. 
We  are  told  that  Madame  Pfeiffer  is,  as  it  were,  urged  on  by  "a 
passionate  desire  jfor  Iccomotion,  assixsiated  with  a  noble  ambition, 
that  of  adding  by  personal  enterprise  to  the  canse  of  knowledge." 
If  tliis  be  the  case,  we  must  at  least  accord  to  her  the  praise  of 
a  noble  spirit,  however  much  we  may  regret  that  it  was  not 
developed  in  some  more  benevolent  and  feminine  way.  Of  her 
hertdsm,  as  far  as  that  word  ean  be  applied  to  mere  acts  of  daring 
and  defiance  of  danger,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  who  reads 
the  following  brief  outline  of  her  locomotive  life : — 

Ida  Pfeiffer  was  bom,  it  appears,  at  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  She  married  and  had  children,  how  many  we  know 
not,  but  we  learn  that  she  devoted  much  attention  to  the  education 
of  her  two  sons,  and  that  for  awhile  her  life  glided  on  tranquilly 
in  the  domestic  channel.  But  it  seems  that  underneath  this 
apparent  tranquility  there  was  a  secret  desire  for  travel — a  rest- 
lessness that  could  not  be  conquered.  She  ever  entertained  the 
hope  of  indulging  her  master  passion,  and  therefore,  although  her 
means  were  small,  and  home  duties  occupied  her  whole  time  and 
attention,  she  contrived  to  put  by  a  small  sum  yearly,  so  that 
when  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  establishment  In  life  of 
her  chlidren  set  her  free  from  domestic  tics,  she  was  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  indulging  her  propensity  for  seeing  the  world. 
Accordingly,  in  1842,  she  set  out  on  her  first  journey,  and  traversed 
Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  expending  tbns  the  savings  of  t¥ren^ 
years.  Of  this  journey  she  published  a  Diary  in  two  volumes ;  this 
was  well  received,  and  went  into  a  second  edition ;  and  in  1845 
she  set  out  on  another  trip,  to  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  of  which 
countries  on  her  return  she  published  a  very  interesting  and. 
graphic  account. 

All  this  was  but  preparatory;  she  was,  as  it  were,  trj-ing  her 
wings,  and  finding  that  they  answered  so  well,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  travelling  round  the  world.  On  the  1st.  of  May,  1846, 
being  then  fiffy-one  years  of  age,  she  left  Yienna  to  accomplish 
her  arduous  undertaking:  At  Hamburg  she  was  joined  by  a 
travelling  companion,  one  Count  Berchthold,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  years;  but  finding  him  too  slow  for  her  fiery  impa- 
tience, she  aftenvards  left  him  behind  as  a  useless  incumbrance. 
He,  however,  went  as  far  as  Brazil  with  her,  and  in  that  luxuriant 
country  assisted  her  in  collecting  specimens  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions.  On  one  occasion  when  thus  engaged  they 
were  attacked  bv  a  negro  armed  with  a  Iinife  and  lasso;  the 
travdlers  had  only  two  panaoto  and  a  clasp  knifb  between  thenit 
but  this  latter  weapon  was  wielded  so  well  by  the  lady,  who  boia 
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the  chief  hrunt  of  the  attack,  that  the  amailant  made  off  after 

inflicting  severnl  wounds  on  her  ami ;  he  was  perhaps  induced  to 
fly  by  the  rji  tunate  approach  of  two  horse tiion.    Nothing  daunted 
by  this  iiialadveuture,  Madame  Pfciffer,  when  her  wounds  were 
dressed,  Was  ready  to  pursoe  her  wanderings,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  her  slow  companion,  proceeded  into  the  interior  to  visit  the 
Piiri  or  native  inliabiiants  of  tlic  Brazilian  forests.    Mounted  on  a 
mule,  and  accompanied  by  a  f-in^lc  guide,  she  set  fortli,  and  passed 
through  swamps,  and  forests,  and  trackless  llanos  seldom  trodden 
by  hmnan  feet  Weeks  and  months  she  spent  in  these  wild  soli- 
tudes, sometimes  tarrying  awhile  in  the  wigwams  of  the  natives, 
whom  with  ready  tact  she  always  managed  to  coticiliate,  so  that 
the  best  (jiiarters  were  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  grand  hunts 
and  national  dances  got  up  for  her  especial  amusement.  She 
had  thought  of  crossing  the  continent  from  Rio  to  the  Padlie, 
but  found  this  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  disorgiinized  state 
of  the  country;  she  therefore  left  Brazil  in  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  economy,  went  round  Cape  Horn,  and  after 
stopping  awhile  at  Chili,  again  tools  ship  for  China,  by  the  way 
of  Tahiti,  which  island  she  reached,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  accommodation  there,  as  it  was  very  full  of  French  troops. 
She  had  been  ill  on  her  voyage,  but  having,  as  we  arc  told,  "a 
sovereign  contempt  for  drugs,  ''prescribed  for  herself  salt-water  baths 
in  a  cask,"  by  which  means  she  was  restored  to  health.   Having  in  a 
fortnight  seen  as  much  iisi  she  desired  to  of  high  and  low  life  In 
Tahiti,  and  acquainted  herself  with  its  natural  Ix-antics,  by  making 
a  tour  roiind  the  island  on  foot,  she  was  ready  to  advance  another 
step  in  her  journey,  and  hey  presto!  she  is  next  iu  the  Celestial 
"Empire,  where  at  Canton  she  manages  to  look  about  her  a  little, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  from  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  against  the  English,  and  especially  aj^ainst 
a  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  come  among  them  to  fulfil  a  pro- 
phecy, which  said  that  the  empire  should  be  destroyed  by  such. 
*From  China  to  Calcutta  was  but  a  step  or  two  for  this  seven- 
leagued  booted  lady,  and  accordingly  we  next  find  her  there,  then 
at  Bombay,  which  she  left  by  a  small  steamer  bound  to  Bassora. 
In  this  vessel,  which  was  over-crowded,  she  had  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  lay  uuder  the  captain's  dining -table  ou  the  quarter- 
deck until  she  was  safely  through  it  (the  fever,  not  the  table.) 
She  went  to  Bagdad,  and  from  thence  to  Mosul,  travelling  across 
the  desert  for  a  fortnight  on  a  mule,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground, 
"and  feeding  ou  the  meanest  fare.   At  this  latter  i)lace  she  made 
up  her  Diary,  and  the  curiosities  she  had  collected,  and  despatched 
them  to  Europe,  having  yet  to  traverse  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  her  journey. 

After  many* hairbreadth  escapes  and  startling  adventures,  Madame 
Pfeiller  manages  to  circumvent  her  treaclierous  guide  and  cross  tlie 
Koordish  Mountains,  and  reach  the  missionary  station  at  Oroomiah» 
"Where  she  was  hospitably  entertained  for  awhile.  From  thence  she 
continued  lier  journey  through  Persia,  and  returned  home  by  way 
of  Russia,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  reaching  Vienna  on  the  4th. 
of  November,  1848.  After  three  years  of  rest  and  quiet,  during 
part  of  which  she  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
journal  of  this  great  tour,  in  May,  1851,  Madame  PfeitFc  r  \  isitcd 
liondon,  and  from  thence  set  sail  to  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope 
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intending  to  penetrate  the  AfHewi  continent  in  the  direction  of 

die  newly  (liscovercrl  Lake  Ngami,  but  her  ftinds  failing  her,  she 
"was  ohligcd  to  content  herself  with  a  few  rambles  and  the  execu- 
tion of  her  second  project,  the  exploration  of  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1852,  she  reached  Sarawak,  and 
Ihom  thence  passed  into  the  interior  of  Bomea  She  afterwards 
visited  Java  and  Sumatra,  going  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  the 
cannibal  Batacks,  whom  Europeans  had  hitherto  avoided,  and  who 
considered  her  a  kind  of  superhuman  being  From  the  Molaccas 
she  went  to  Gaiifornia,  having  had  a  fhse  passage  offered  her  to 
that  "execrable  gold  land,"  as  she  terms  it.  From  thence  she 
passed  down  the  western  coast  of  America;  then  she  visited  the 
source  of  the  Amazon,  crossed  the  Andes,  and  then  traversed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  North  America,  and  looked  upon  its  most 
grand  and  beautiful  lake,  forest,  and  mountain  scenery.  Towards 
the  close  of  1854  wo  again  find  this  extraordinaiy  woman  in  London. 
Her  account  of  this  journey  was  subsequently  published,  and  per- 
haps exceeds  in  interest  and  novelty  any  of  her  other  books. 

Madame  Pfeitfer  is  meditating,  we  understand,  if  she  has  not 
already  set  ont  on,  another  journey.  When  we  reflect  on  the  vast 
amount  of  fatigue  she  has  undergone,  on  the  extent  of  ground 
over  which  she  has  travelled,  on  the  imminent  peril  to  which  she 
has  on  many  occasions  exposed  lierself,  we  are  struck  witli  asto- 
nishment. Shcr  is  by  no  means  a  bold  masculine -looking  woman, 
as  one  would  suppose,  but  is  in  **her  eveiy-day  life  plainer,  quietery 
and  more  re8er\'ed  than  tliousands  of  her  own  sex  who  itave  never 
left  the  seclusion  of  their  native  village." 

Her  books,  all  of  which  have  been  published  in  England,  are 
pleasantly  writton;  she  has  great  graphic  power  of  description, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  sciennflc  knowledge,  which  enables 
her  to  make  correct  geographical  observations,  and  deecribo  correctlj 
the  animals  and  plants  that  she  meets  with 

PH^OTMA, 

DAtTOHTBR  of  Oteues,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  lords  who  conspfa^ 

against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  Being  married  to  Smerdis,  who  pre« 
tended  to  be  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  she  discovered  his  imposture 
to  lier  father,  by  his  want  of  ears,  wiiich  Cambyses  had  cut  off. 
SIic  lived  B.C.  521. 

PHANTASIA, 

DAucnTBR  of  Nicanchus  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt.  Chiron,  a  cele- 
brated personage  of  antiquity,  asserted  that  Phantasia  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca, 
from  which  Homer  copied  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
when  he  visited  Mempiiis,  where  tlicsc  poems  were  deposited.  Siie 
Uvea  in  the  twell'tli  century  before  Christ. 

PHEBE, 

A  nKAroNE5<a  of  the  port  of  Corinth  called  Cenchrea.  St.  Paul 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  her,  and  Tlieodoret  thinks  he  lodged 
at  her  house  while  at  Corinth.  She  brought  to  Rome  the  epistle 
he  wrote  to  the  Bomans^  wherein  she  is  so  highly  coramendcdi 

In  this  epistle,  the  apostle  names,  wltb  warm  approval,  the  faith 
tad  works  of  a  number  of  women  who  appear  to  have  been  dcvotod» 
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and  important  lenrantH  of  the  church  at  Rome.  PtuaOOf  Marg^ 

Juniuy  Tryphena  and  TrypJiosa^  PertiSf  Julia^  the  sister  of  Xereiui 
and  the  mother  of  Rufus,  whom  the  apostle  calls  **mine;"  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  virtues  of  this  Christiaa  woman.  There  was  no 
man  among  the  Ghriiftiaii  converts  ever  saluted  by  Paul  with  the 
title  of  father;  and  that  he  found  a  woraati  worthy  of  the  tender* 
holy  title  of  mother,  shows  how  highly,  in  his  estimation,  ranked  the 
piety  of  the  gentle  sex.    The  important  trust  reposed  in  Phelx; 

£ roves,  also,  the  efficient  help  he  derived  from  woman's  miui^try 
I  the  cause  of  Christ  See  Bomaos,  chap.  zvL  A.D.  60. 

PHELPS,  ALMIRA  H.  LINCOLN. 

Was  bom  in  Berlin,  Connecticut,  in  17d8.  The  character  of  her 

father,  Samuel  Hart,  is  described  in  the  memoir  of  her  eldest  iister, 
Mrs.  Emma  WiHard.  Her  mother  was  Lydia  Hinsdale,  a  woman 
of  great  energy  and  sound  judgment.  Almira,  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family,  was  indulged  in  childhood;  but  love  of  knowledge, 
and  an  ambition  to  excel,  induced  her,  as  she  grew  older,  to  seeic 
her  chief  pleasure  and  occupation  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  moral 
improvement;  religious  truths,  also,  early  exercised  great  influence 
over  licr.  She  was,  for  some  years,  the  pupil  of  lier  sister  Emma, 
and  after  the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Dr.  Willard,  passed  two 
years  with  her  in  Middlebury,  Vermont  When  alxMit  eighteen, 
she  spent  a  year,  as  a  pupil,  at  the  then  celebrated  school  of  her 
relative.  Miss  Hinsdale,  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  She  married, 
not  long  after,  Simeon  Lincoln,  who  succeeded  William  L.  Stoue 
as  editor  of  the  •^nneetient  Mirror,"  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  left  a  widow,  with  two 
children,  and  with  two  perplexed  estates,  those  of  her  husband 
and  bis  father,  to  settle,  which  she  successfully  accomplished.  At 
that  time,  she  began  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  also  applied  herself  to  improving 
her  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  in  order  to  prepare  herself 
for  assisting  her  sister,  Mrs.  VVillard,  in  the  Troy  Seminary,  whore 
she  p:issed  seven  years,  engaged  in  alternate  study  and  instruction. 

In  ib3X,  Mrs.  Lincoln  married  the  lion.  John  Phelps,  a  distinguiiihed 
lawyer  of  Vermont,  in  which  State  she  resided  Ibr  the  next  six 
years.  In  1839,  she  was  called  on  to  assume  the  office  of  Principal 
of  the  West  Chester  (Pa  )  Female  Seminary,  which  invitation  she 
accepted;  she  subsequently  removed  to  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute, 
near  EUicott's  Mills,  Maryland,  where  she  now  presides  over  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  best-conducted  institutions  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Phelps,  by  whose  assistance  and  advice  his  wife  had  beeil 
aided  and  guided  in  establishing  the  Institute,  died  in  I84U. 

The  hrst  v/ovk  published  by  Mrs.  Phelps  was  her  larger  ik>tany, 
generally  icnown  as  **Lineoln's  Botany,"  printed  aboat  1829.  Few 
scientific  boolu  have  had  a  greater  circulation  in  America,  and, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  h;is  kept  its  place  as  the  principal 
botanical  class-book,  notwithstanding  numerous  competitors,  ller 
next  was  a  ^'Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  which,  though  it  purported 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  French,  contains  much,  in  the  form 
of  notes  and  an  appendix,  that  is  original.  With  the  learned,  tliia 
work  gave  the  jiuthor  great  credit,  as  it  evinced  nmch  research, 
and  a  thorougii  knowicUgu  of  the  i»cieuce  whicii  it  iiluiitvated.  Alter 
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her  second  maniagc,  she  prepared  her  "Botany"  and  "Chemisttj 
ft>r  Beginners ;"  and  also  pabUshed  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  edncatioot 

which  had  been  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  and 
which  now  constitutes,  under  the  title  of  the  "Female  Student,  or 
Fireside  Friend,'*  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "School  Libraiy/' 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

A  larger  and  smaller  «*Natitrai  Philosophy,  ftn*  Schools/*  a  '■Geology 
for  Beginners,"  with  a  larger  Chemistry,  soon  followed ;  and  a 
translation  of  Madjime  Necker  de  Saussure's  "Progressive  Education," 
by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  with  notes,  and  "The  Mother's 
Jonmal"  as  an  appendix,  by  the  latter,  was  published  in  1888.  Uer 
next  worlc  was  a  small  volume,  *<!UuroUne  Westerly,  or  the  Toung 
Traveller,"  which  constitutes  volume  sixteen  of  Harpers'  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Library  for  Beginners."  The  works  we  have  enumerated  were 
all  written  by  Mrs.  Phelps  within  about  eight  years,  during  the 
first  two  of  which  she  was  connected  with  the  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
and  much  occupied  by  important  duties  connected  with  its  super- 
vision. During  the  six  remaining  years,  she  resided  in  Vermont, 
where  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter,  and  presided 
over  the  household  affairs  of  her  home  with  tact  and  ability  equal 
to  those  who  make  housekeeping  the  chief  pursuit  of  their  life. 
The  only  book  published  by  Mrs.  Phelps  since  she  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  education,  is  "Ida  Norman,  or  Trials  and  their  Uses," 
which  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  her  pupils.  Some  of  her 
addresses  at  the  public  examinations  and  commencements  of  the 
Institute  haye  been  published,  and  we  understand  tiiat  it  is  her 
intention  soon  to  issue  a  volume  of  her  addresses  to  her  pnpilp. 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

In  her  girlhood,  Mrs.  Phelps  wrote  occasional  poetry,  and  com  • 
meneed  a  record  of  her  reading,  observations,  and  the  events  of 
her  life,  which  she  has  continued  to  the  present  time ;  and  probably* 
had  she  chosen  to  court  the  muses  rather  than  cultivate  the  sciences 
she  might  have  been  equally  successful.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  her  fine  talents  and  good  influence  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  her  sex  and  to  her  country.  The  oflUce  of  instructress  to  the 
young,  is  a  mission  of  great  power  and  responsibility,  which  Mrs* 
Phelps  has  fulfilled,  and  still  continues  to  fulfil,  in  a  manner  deserving 
high  honour.    It  was  for  her  pupils  that  her  scientific  works  were 

Srepared ;  no  woman  in  America,  nor  any  in  Europe,  excepting  Mrs. 
[arcet  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  has  made  such  usml  and  numerous 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  available  scientific  knowledge  as  Mrs. 
Phelps.  Yet  had  she  not  been  a  teacher,  and  found  the  need  of 
such  works,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  &he  would  have  prepared 
them. 

PHERETIMA, 

Wife  of  Battus,  King  of  Cyrene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus, 
who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and  assassinated. 
After  her  son's  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of 
Amasis,  King  of  Egypt;  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arcesilaus, 
she  caused  all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of 
Cyrene,  and  she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  hung  them 
near  their  husbands.  It  is  said  she  was  devoured  by  worms }  which 
probably  had  reiference  to  the  remorse  she  most  have  felt  fbr  her 
cruelties.  She  lived  about  62i  B.C. 
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PHILISTES, 

An  ancient  queen,  whose  coin  is  still  extant,  but  of  whose  life^ 
reign,  country,  and  government  notiiitig  can  be  ascertained.  Uero- 
dolas  speaks  of  her  coin,  to  she  must  have  fknirished  before  he 
lived,  that  is,  B.C.  487 ;  but  says  nothing  else  of  her.  Some  persons 
think  that  she  wm  Queen  of  Sicily,  others  of  Malta  or  Cossara. 

PHILLA 

Was  daughter  of  Antipater,  governor  of  Maoedon,  daring  the 

absence  of  Alexander,  B.C.  334.  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
powers  of  mind,  being  consulted  when  quite  young  by  her  father, 
one  of  the  wisest  poUticiaus  of  the  time,  on  affairs  of  the  greatest 
moment.  By  skilful  management  she  prevented  an  army,  full  of 
fhctions  and  turbulent  spirits^  fkom  making  an  insurrection ;  she 
married  poor  maidens  at  her  own  expense,  and  opposed  the  op- 
pressors of  innoecncy  witli  such  vigour,  that  she  preserved  the  lives 
of  many  guiltless  persons.  Philla  first  married  Craterus,  one  of 
Alexander's  eaptslfr^  And  the  fiiYourite  of  the  Macedonians;  and 
after  his  death  Penictrius  the  First,  son  of  Antigonns,  King  of 
Asia.  He  was  a  voluptuous  man,  and  though  slie  was  the  chief 
of  his  wives,  she  had  little  share  in  his  affections.  Philla  poisoned 
herself  on  hearing  that  Demetrius  had  lost  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
in  a  battle  at  Ipsus,  BLC.  801,.  with  three  of  Alexander's  former 
generals.  She  had  by  Demetrius  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  famous 
Stratonice,  who  was  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  and  yielded  to  him  by 
his  son  Antiochus.  Diodorus  Siculus  gave  a  history  of  this  excellent 
princess  but  unfortunate  woman,  in  which  he  extolled  her  character 
and  talents^ 

?HILIPPA  OF  HAINAULT. 

Dauortbr  of  the  Earl  of  Halnault,  married  Edward  tne  Third, 
of  England,  in  1327.  In  1346,  when,  after  the  victorious  battle  of 
Cressy,  Edward  lay  before  Calais,  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland, 
invaded  the  north  of  England,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
Durham.  He  was  there  met  by  Queen  Philippa,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Percy;  after  a  fierce 
engagement,  the  Scots  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  and 
many  of  the  nobility  taken  prisoners.  As  soon  as  Philippa  had 
secured  her  royal  captive,  she  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  was 
received  in  the  English  camp,  before  Calais,  with  all  the  ecldt  due 
to  her  rank  and  her  victor}'.  Here  her  intercession  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  were  condemned 
to  death  by  Edward. 

Philippe's  conduct  was  always  marked  by  wisdom  and  generally 
and  she  was  on  all  occasions  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  her 
liusband.  She  died  before  Edward,  leaving  several  children,  tho 
eldest  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Black  Prince.  Philippa  is  said 
to  have  founded  Queon^s  College,  Oxford ;  but  her  agenc v  iu  esta- 
blishing a  mannfhctnring  colony  of  Flemings  at  Norwich,  in  the 
year  1335,  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  "Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  his  queen,  who  first  invented  clothes,"  says  a  monastic 
chronicler.  He  meant  that  by  the  advice  of  the  queen,  the  English 
first  mauulkctured  cloth. 

Philippe  was  also  the  Mend  and  patroosM  of  C9uuicer  and  Fraisnurl 
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PHILIPS,  CATHABINS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  born  there  in  1631.   She  was  educated  at  a  boarding- school 

fn  Hackney,  where  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  poetical  talents. 
She  married  James  Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan ;  and 
afterwards  went  with  the  Viscountess  of  Dungannon  into  Ireland. 
She  translated  fh>ni  the  French  Gomeille's  tragedy  of  Pompey, 
which  was  acted  several  times  in  1663  and  1664.  She  died  m 
London  of  the  small-pox,  in  1664,  to  the  regret  of  all;  "having 
not  left,"  says  Langbainc,  "any  of  her  sex  her  equal  in  poetry." 
Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death;  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  '^Measures  and  Offices  of  Friendship.**  She 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Orinda;  and,  in  1677,  her  works  were 
printed  as  **Poems  by  the  most  deservedly  admired  Mrs.  Catharine 
Philips,  the  matchless  Orinda.  To  which  is  added  several  titins- 
latkms  from  the  Ftench,  with  her  portrait." 

PHILOTIS, 

A  SBRVAiffT-KAiD  at  Rome,  sared  her  countrymen  from  destmc* 
tton.  After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Qanl8»  about  381  B.C.,  the 

Fidenates  marched  with  an  army  against  the  capital,  demanding 
all  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city,  as  the  only  conditions  of 
peace.  Philotis  advised  the  senators  to  send  the  female  slaves, 
disguised  in  matrons'  clothes ;  she  oflRered  to  march  herself  at  their 
head.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  when  the  Fidenates,  having 
feasted  late,  had  fallen  asleep  intoxicated,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch, 
as  a  signal  for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Fide- 
nates  were  conquered;  and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of 
the  slaves,  allowed  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  Roman 
matrons. 

PHRTNE, 

A  Grecian  courtezan,  flourished  at  Athens,  about  B.C.  328. 
Society  alone  can  discover  the  charms  of  the  rniderstandlng,  and 

the  virtuous  women  of  ancient  Greece  were  excluded  from  society. 
The  houses  of  the  courtezans,  on  the  confr.iry,  were  frequented  by 
the  poets,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  artists  of  Athens,  and  became 
schools  of  eloquence.  Phryne  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  class  of  women.  She  served  as  a  model  fbr  Praxiteles,  and  a 
subject  for  Apclles,  and  was  represented  by  both  as  Venus.  Her 
statue  in  gold  was  placed  between  those  of  two  kings  at  Delphi. 
She  offered  to  rebuild  at  her  own  expense  the  walls  of  Thebes,  if 
she  might  be  allowed  to  inscribe  on  them,  ^'Alexander  destroyed 
Thebes,  Phryne  rebuilt  it.**  She  was  born  in  Thespise  in  Boeotio. 
She  was  accused  of  disbelief  in  the  gods,  but  Hyperides  obtained 
her  acquittal  by  exposing  her  charms  to  the  venerable  judges  of 
the  Helica. 

Bnt  though  all  these  honours  and  favours  were  bestowed  on 

Phryne,  she  was  not  allowed  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes ;  and 
this  shows  there  still  remained  in  the  hearts  of  those  old  Greeks, 
corrupted  as  they  were,  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  female  virtue ; 
and  also  a  fear  of  degradation  if  they  permitted  such  a  woman  to 
Imoaortalive  her  name. 
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PICCOLOMINI.  MARIA, 

Osn  of  the  stars  of  the  London  season  of  1856,  is  a  native  of 
Tienna,  in  Tuscany,  where  slie  was  ]>orn  in  1834;  she  is  consequently 
yet  quite  young,  bhe  is  extremely  beautiful^  a  delightful  singer, 
an  impressive  actress,  and  noble  in  her  fiimily  oonnectionii.  Ail 
these  circumstances  combined  to  nine  quite  a  furor  among  the 
excitable  people  of  Turin,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Verdi's  opera  La  Traviata.  On  the  last  night  of  her  engagement 
at  the  theatre  culled  Carignan,  a  vast  concuursc  of  people  assembled 
to  greet  her  as  she  came  forth,  and  were  about  to  tatce  the  hones 
ftom  Iicr  carriage,  but  she  told  them,  with  flushed  cheek  and  flashing 
eyes,  that  men  should  not  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  beasts — 
that  Italy  had  other  and  nobler  uses  for  her  sons;  and  finding 
them  set  ou  paying  her  this  degrading  homage,  she  passed  out  of 
tlie  theatre  by  a  baclL  door,  and  made  her  way  to  her  hotel  on 
Ibot  On  a  subsequent  occasion  her  residence  was  surrounded  at 
Jiight  by  an  excited  crowd  bent  on  manifesting  their  frantic  delight 
at  her  musical  powers.  She  sternly  rebulied  the  young  men  of 
Italy  for  their  levity,  and  pointed  ont  how  theyoonld  more  nobly 
fhlAl  the  great  object  of  their  existence.  All  this  gives  ns  the 
impression  that  Maria  Piccolomini  is  not  only  a  great  musical 
artiste,  but  that  she  is  great  also  in  mind  and  character.  A 
London  audience  would  not  manifest  delight  in  so  rapturous  a 
manner  as  an  Italian  would,  yet  It  was  evident  that  on  her  first 
public  appearance  In  our  metropolis  she  made  a  great  impression. 
Her  voice  is  rather  sweet  than  iK)werful,  and  she  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  small  of  stature ;  but  her  rich  warbling  melody,  bursting 
forth  in  bird -like  trills  and  gushes,  is  a  thing  to  dwell  in  the 
memory,  and  remain  •*a  joy  ibr  ever." 

PICHLER,  CAROLINE, 

Was  bom  in  Vienna,  In  1769.  This  very  prolific  and  elegant 

writer  has  left  an  autobiograpliy,  under  the  title  of  "Review  of 
my  Life;"  from  this  source  have  been  gleaned  the  iacts  which 
form  this  sketch. 

Her  mother  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who  died  In  the  service 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  took  very  gradons  notice  of 
of  the  young  lady,  gave  lier  a  good  education,  and  retained  her 
near  her  person  as  a  reader,  until  she  was  very  respectably  and 
happily  married  to  an  aulick  counsellor.  After  their  matTiage, 
their  tastes  being  congenial,  they  drew  round  them  a  circle  of 
musical  and  literary  celebrities;  and  their  position  at  court  being 
an  elevated  one,  their  house  became  the  centre  of  the  best  society, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Caroline,  from  her  babyhood,  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  literature;  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  lirst 
men  In  science  and  in  politics  discuss  Interesting  subjects,  «and 
converse  upon  elevated  topics.  Among  many  German  professors 
and  poets  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
Afafi'ei  aud  Metastasio  may  be  mentioned  as  intimates  of  this  family. 
IVhen  It  became  time  to  give  their  son  a  Latin  master,  the  parents 
of  Caroline  were  assailed  by  the  savants  who  visited  their  house, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  little  girl  must  share  in  this  advantage 
—they  had  perceived  the  intelligence  of  her  rniud.  and  weie  deaiuiis 
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of  cultivating  it  The  diAcussion  ended  by  these  gentlemen  offering 
to  teacb  her  theniflelves,  and  the  most  eninetit  men  of  Ylenna 

vied  with  one  another  in  awakening  the  intellect  and  training  the 
understanding  of  this  fortunate  young  lady.  After  stndving  the 
classic  tongues,  she  acquired  the  French,  Italian,  and  English. 
Even  in  ornamental  aoeomplishments  she  enjoyed  very  extraordinary 
advantages;  for  the  great  Mozart,  who  visited  them  frequently, 
though  lie  pave  lessons  to  nobody,  condescended,  fi-om  friendship, 
to  advise  and  improve  Caroline.  Her  brother  appears  to  have 
partaken  of  the  family  taste  for  literature,  though  his  sister's 
snperiority  has  alone  redeemed  him  tnm  oblivion.  He  associated 
himself  in  a  literary  club  of  young  men,  who  amused  themselves 
with  producing  a  sort  of  miscellany,  made  up  of  political  essaN's 
jwoms,  tales,  or  whatever  was  convenient.  To  this  Caroline  con- 
tributed anonymously,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  the  exercise 
In  compoeltlon  which  it  demanded.  It  was  throogh  this  association 
that  she  became  acquainted  with  her  husljand,  one  of  its  members. 
She  was  married  in  1796,  and  lived  for  forty  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  happy  union.  It  was  her  husband  who  induced  her  to  come 
before  the  public  as  a  writer:  he  was  proud  of  her  abilities,  and 
argued  with  her  that  her  productions  might  be  of  service  to  her 
own  sex.  Tn  1800,  she  appeared  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
was  received  with  much  applause.  Klopstock  and  T.avater  both 
wrote  her  complimentary  and  encouraging  letters.  She  describes 
lier  celebrated  novel  «*Agathocle8"  to  have  been  written  after  her 
perusal  of  6ibbon*s  "Decline  and  Fall,"  the  sophistry  and  unlhir- 
ness  of  which,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  roused  her  indignation, 
and  urged  her  to  attempt  a  work  in  which  a  true  picti.re  of  the 
*  early  Christians  should  be  portrayed  according  to  really  authentic 
accounts. 

The  disasters  which  attended  the  house  of  Austria  at  this  period 
affected  her  powerfully.  Animated  with  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  she  determined  to  undertake  a  tragedy,  which  should 
breathe  the  German  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  invasion.  "Uein- 
rich  Ton  Hohenstaufen"  appeared  in  1812.  It  was  received  with 
warn,  enthusiasm,  and  procured  for  the  author  the  acquaintance 
of  several  literary  ladies — Madame  von  Baum>)erg,  Madame  Weiscn- 
thurn,  and  some  others.  Madame  Pichlcr  had  but  one  child,  a 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  who  rewarded 
her  maternal  cares  by  her  goodness  and  41ial  piety.  Caroline 
Pichler  died  in  1843. 

As  some  of  her  best  works  we  mention  her  "Agathocles,"  "The 
Siege  of  Vienna,"  "Dignity  of  Woman,"  and  "The  Rivals.'*  Her 
works  recommend  themselves,  by  warm  feeling,  pure  morals,  and 
well-digested  thoughts,  as  well  as  by  a  perfect  style  and  vivid 
descriptive  powers.  We  would  particularly  mention  "Agathocles,'^ 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  on  account  of  the  matter 
its  subject  being  the  struggles  of  new-born  Christianity  against  tlie 
religion  of  Home  and  Greece. 

PICKERING,  ELLEN, 

An  English  novel-writer,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  shB 
has  given  more  innocent  amusement  in  the  way  of  this  literature^ 
with  less  of  dangerous  excitement,  than  any  one  author  of  her 
daw.  She  wrote  nptdly,  liavfang  Ui  the  coarse  of  albw  yean  sent 
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forth  a  doasen  or  more  works;  among  which,  "The  Grumbler;" 
««Th6  Fright}"  •«Naii  Darrell;''  and  •*The  Quiet  HnslMUid*''  are 

distinguished  for  the  unflagging  inceieft»  whleh  thcgr  eararcise  over 

the  imagination  of  young  readers. 

Miss  Pickering,  judging  from  her  books,  must  have  had  a  mind 
which  felt  and  cultivated  the  feminine  qvallties  of  delicacy  and 
parity;  her  principles  are  excellent;  nothing  coarse  in  thought  or 
language  ever  sullied  lier  page.  Her  enthusiasm  is  always  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  truth.  But  she  too  often  sacrilices  probability  to  the 
wish  of  showing  the  perfection  of  her  heroine  in  the  most  attractive 
light  For  instance*  the  **Adniirab1e  Cricbton'*  conld  hardly  have 
equalled  the  facility  with  whidi  her  poor  heroine,  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  becomes  perfectly  accomplished ;  arts  and 
sciences  which  usually  require  time,  money,  and  excellent  instructors, 
are  attained  by  her  iu  oue  brief  visit,  where  a  well-educated  firiend 
imparts  both  practice  and  theory ;  or  the  erambs  let  fttt  by  a  half- 
educated  governess,  worlt  miracles  for  the  neglected  child.  The 
yoimg  lady,  too,  is  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  equal  to  the  most  compli- 
cated situations;  her  judgment  is  never  at  fault;  and  as  to  human 
frailty,  that  is  an  inadmissible  supposition. 

As  a  pendanty  the  uncle,  grandfather,  cousin,  or  whoever  may  be 
the  oppressor,  is  a  wretch  quite  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
All  the  mixed  motives  that  sway  this  earth's  denizens  have  been 
without  impression  upon  the  adamant  of  his  heart,  until  the  right  mo- 
ment oomes  for  him  to  show  the  sunny  side  of  his  nature ;  the  habita 
of  thir^  or  forty  years  are  laid  aside  as  easily  as  gloves  when  we 
return  from  a  walk.  These  are  blemishes  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Pickering's  novels,  and  may  have  an  injurious  influence  on  those 
wlio  expect  to  realise  scenes  similar  in  actual  life.  But  the  author  * 
is  always  sedulous  to  point  a  wise  moral,  though  not  always  judi- 
cious in  the  means. 

Miss  Pickering's  last  work  was  "The  Grandfather,"  which  she 
did  not  live  to  finish.  She  died  near  London,  in  1843.  The  novel 
was  completed  by  her  friend,  Elizabeth  Youatt,  and  published  ia 
1844.  All  her  works  have  been  republidied  in  the  United  StaftM». 
and  widely  circulated,  in  the  cheap  form  principally. 

PIENNE,   JOAN   DE  HALLUIN, 

Matd  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  passionately  beloved 
by  Francis  de  Montmorenci,  eldest  son  of  the  constable,  Aun  do 
Montmorenci.  He  engaged  himself  to  her,  but  his  parents  opposed 
it,  as  they  wished  him  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Catftro, 
Henry's  natural  dauglitcr.  They  sent  to  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth, 
to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  engagement,  which  he  would  not 
rant,  as  he  wished  the  Duchess  de  Castro  to  many  a  nephew  of 
is.  Henry  the  Second  then  published  an  edict  declaring  clan- 
destine marriages  null  and  Tdd,  and  ordered  the  Lady  de  Pienne 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  Francis  de  Montmorenci  married 
the  duchess.  The  Lady  de  Pienne  was  married  some  time  after, 
to  a  man  inferior  in  rank  to  her  first  lover. 

PILKINGTOK,  LBTITIA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  Dutch  gentieman,  who 
settled  in  Dublin,  where  she  was  boni,  in  1712.  She  wrote  versea 
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when  Tery  yoang,  and  this,  with  her  Tivacity,  brought  her  nuinj 

admirers.  She  married  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington  ;  but  she  says 
that  soon  after  their  marriage  lie  became  jealous  of  lior  abilities 
and  her  poetical  talents.  However,  it  is  said  that  she  gave  him 
Other  and  strong  grounds  for  jealousy;  so  that,  after  her  father's 
death,  having  no  farther  expectation  of  a  fortune  by  her,  Mr, 
Pilkington  toolL  advantage  of  her  imprudence  to  obtain  a  separa* 
tion  from  her. 

She  then  came  to  London,  where,  through  Colley  Gibber's  exer- 
tions, she  was  tar  some  time  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
great;  but  at  length  these  succours  fkiled,  and  she  was  thrown 
into  prison.  After  remaining  there  nine  weeks,  she  was  released 
by  Cibbcr,  who  had  solicited  charity  for  her;  and,  weary  of  depen- 
dence, she  resolved  to  employ  her  remaining  live  guineas  in  trade ; 
and  taking  a  shop  in  St.  James*  Street,  she  fbmished  it  with 
pamphlets  and  prints.  She  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well  in 
this  occupation ;  but  she  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  her  competence, 
for  she  went  to  Dublin,  and  died  there,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year. 

She  wrote,  besides  poems,  her  ovvn  memoirs,  a  comedy  called 
The  Turkish  Court,  or  Loudon  Apprentice,*'  and  a  tragedy  called 
•*The  Roman  Father." 

PINCKNEY,  MARIA, 

This  hidi/  (in  every  sense  of  the  venerated  title)  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Canjiiua ; 
her  mother,  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  Middleton,  of  Ididdleton 
Place,  South  Carolina,  another  of  the  signers  of  American  indepen- 
dence. Education,  together  with  excellent  natural  abilities,  com- 
bined to  form  Miss  Pinckncy's  very  superior  character;  while  the 
promptings  of  a  truly  benevolent  heart  always  directed  her  hand 
to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  in  every  instance  to  promote  Cha 
welfkre  of  others,  making  generous  allowance  for  all  human  frailly. 
Warm  were  her  friendships,  and  never  did  a  shadow  of  caprice 
disturb  their  harmony,  or  mar  the  happiness  of  domestic  life. 
Religiously  and  morally,  she  was  a  bright  example  unto  death. 
Miss  Pinckney  was  peculiarly  impressed  with  love  of  country,  hot 
more  especially  her  native  state;  sUi  therefore  deeply  felt  and 
weighed  every  movement  derogatory,  in  her  opinion,  to  its  interests ; 
so  that,  when  South  Carolina  exhibited  nullification  principles,  she 
took  a  strong  and  leading  stand  in  favour  of  those  principles, 
presenting  to  the  public  a  very  energetic  and  well-written  work 
upon  the  subject.  Its  |K>int  was  so  fiill  of  effect  as  to  cause  an 
eminent  statesman  at  Washington  to  exclaim,  "That  the  nullification 
party  of  South  Carolina  was  consolidated  bi/  Oie  nib  of  a  lady't  pen.'* 

Perhaps  Miss  Pinckney  might  have  fairly  taken  for  the  motto  of 
her  publication— viewing  the  partial  imposition  of  ceruin  taxation 
in  the  light  in  which  the  party  and  herself  beheld  it — her  father's 
never-to-be-forgotten,  patriotic  sentiment,  in  reply  to  the  ui\just 
demand  made  upon  the  United  States  by  France — "Millions  for 
defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Miss  Pinckney  died  a  few 
years  ago. 

PIKELLA,  AKTONIA» 

Was  born  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  the  knowledge  which  she 
po88e:»ed  of  the  art  of  painting  from  Lodovico  Caracci,  to  whoia 
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Ktyle  she  adhered.  Her  principal  works  are  in  the  different  chorcbea 
of  her  native  eity.  She  died  there*  in  1640. 

PiOZZI.  OR   THRALE,   ESTHER  LYNCH, 

Dtstinoutshed  for  her  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bodvel,  in  Carnarv'onshire, 
where  she  was  born,  in  1739.  In  1763,  bhe  married  Henry  Thralc, 
an  opulent  brewer  in  Sonthwark.  Her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  intel- 
llgenee  made  her  house  the  resort  of  nearly  all  the  literati  of  her 
time,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  almost  domesticated  with  them, 
and  appears  to  have  enacted  the  mentor  as  well  as  the  ft-iend  at 
Streatham,  perhaps  rather  oftener  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  his 
lively  hostess,  who  has,  however,  with  perfbet  candour,  mentioned 
•ome  instances  of  his  reproofs  in  her  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  life, 
even  when  the  story  told  against  herself.  On  one  o<.'casion,  on  her 
observing  to  a  friend  that  she  did  not  like  goose, — **One  smells  it 
so  while  it  is  roasting,"  said  she. 

"But  yon,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  ^ave  been  at  all  times 
a  fortunate  woman,  having  always  had  your  hunger  so  forestalled 
by  indulgence,  that  you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smelling 
your  dinner  beforehand.*' 

On  another  occasion,  daring  a  very  hot  and  diy  summer,  when 
she  was  naturally  but  thoughtlessly  wishing  Ibr  rain,  to  lay  the 
dust,  as  they  drove  along  the  Surrey  roads.  **I  cannot  hear," 
replied  he,  with  some  asperitv,  and  an  altered  look,  "when  I 
know  how  many  poor  families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want 
of  that  bread  which  the  present  drought  will  deny  them,  to  hear 
ladies  sighing  Ibr  rain,  only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer 
ft*om  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  incommoded  by  the  dust.  For 
shame!  leave  off  such  foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  relieve 
those  whose  distresses  are  real.*' 

Mr.  Tbrale  died  in  1781,  and  bis  widow  mirea  vnfli  her  ibor 
daughters  to  Bath.  In  1784^  she  married  Gabriel  Piozxl,  an  Italian 
music-master;  and  this  caused  a  complete  rupture  between  her  and 
Johnson,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  from  this  step. 
After  Johnson's  death,  Mrs,  Piozzl  published,  in  1786,  a  volume, 
entitled  **Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Simnel  Johnson,  during  the  last  Twenty 
Years  of  his  Life."  Many  things  in  this  work  gave  great  offence 
to  Boswell  and  other  friends  of  Johnson.  But  Mrs.  Piozzi,  notwitli- 
standing,  soon  published  another  work*  called  '^Letters  to  and  (torn 
Johnson." 

But  though  seemingly  devoted  to  lltemore  ano  society,  sue  never 
neglected  her  children.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Bumey  she  says,  **i 
have  read  to  them  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Roman 
and  English  histories,  Milton,  Shaks{)fre,  Pope,  and  Young's  works 
fVom  head  to  heel;  VVarton  and  Johnson's  Criticisms  on  the  Poets; 
besides  a  complete  8>8tem  of  dramatic  writing;  and  classical^I 
mean  the  English  classics— they  are  most  perfectly  acquainted  with. 
Such  works  of  Voltaire,  too,  as  were  not  dangerous,  we  have  worked 
at;  RoUin  des  Belles  Lettres,  and  a  hundred  more." 

A  friend,  who,  in  an  agreeable  little  work,  called  "Pioaalana," 
has  recorded  several  Interesting  anecdotes  of  the  hitter  days  of  this 
celebrated  lady,  has  given  the  fbUowing  account  of  Mrs.  Piosai, 
quite  late  in  life:— - 
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**Sh6  was  short,  and,  though  well-proportioned,  broad,  and  deep- 
elMted,  Her  hands  ware  mntcnlar  and  almost  coarse,  but  her 
^tlng  was,  even  in  her  eightieth  year,  exquisitely  beautlAiI ;  and 
one  day,  while  conversing  with  her  on  the  subject  of  education, 
slie  observed  that  'All  misses  now-a-days  write  so  like  each  other, 
that  it  is  provoking adding,  *1  love  to  see  individuality  of  character, 
and  abhor  sameness,  especially  in  what  is  feeble  and  flimsy.'  Then 
spreading  her  Iiand,  she  said,  *I  believe  1  owe  what  you  are  pleased 
to  cnll  my  pood  writing  to  the  shape  of  this  hand,  for  my  uncle. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  thought  it  too  manly  to  be  employed  in  writing 
like  a  boarding-school  girl;  and  so  1  came  by  my  vigorous,  black 
manuscript.' " 

"Mrs.  Piozzi*s  nature  Was  one  of  kindness/'  observes  her  friend ; 
"she  derived  pleasure  from  endeavouring  to  please ;  and  if  she  per- 
ceived a  moderate  good  quality  in  another,  she  generally  magnihed 
it  into  an  excellence ;  whilst  she  appeared  blind  to  fitnlts  and  foibles 
which  could  not  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  one  possessing  only 
half  her  penetration.  But,  as  I  have  said,  her  disposition  was  friendly. 
It  was  so;  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  during  several  years  of  familiar 
acquaintance  with  her,  although  I  can  recite  many  instances,  I  might 
say  hnndreds,  of  her  having  spoken  of  the  characters  of  otheis,  I 
never  heard  one  word  of  vituperation  ft*om  her  lips,  of  any  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  except  once  when  Baretti's  name 
was  mentioned.  Of  him,  she  said  that  he  was  a  bad  man ;  but  on 
my  hinting  a  wish  for  particulars,  after  so  heavy  a  charge,  she 
seemed  unwilling  to  explain  herself,  and  spoke  of  him  no  more.*' 

She  preserved,  unimpaired  to  the  last,  her  strength  ajid  her 
faculties  of  body  and  mind.   When  past  eighty,  she  would  describe 
minute  features  io  a  distant  landscape,  or  touches  in  a  painting, 
which  even  short-sighted  you^ig  persons  ftHed  ta  diseofer  till  pointed  , 
out  to  them. 

When  her  fViends  were  fearftil  of  her  over-exciting  herself,  she 
would  say,  "This  sort  of  thing  is  greatly  in  the  mind,  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  the  same  of  growing  old  at  all,  especially 
as  it  regards  those  or  the  usual  concomitants  of  age,  tIs^  lasinesip 
defective  sight,  and  ill-temper:  sluggishness  of  soul  and  acrimony 
of  disposition,  commonly  begin  before  the  encroachments  of  infirmity ; 
they  creep  upon  us  insidiously,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  rational 
being  to  watch  these  beginnings,  and  counteract  them." 

On  the  37th.  of  January,  1820,  Mrs.  Piozzi  gave  a  snmptnons 
entertainment  at  the  Town  Assembly  Rooms,  Bath,  to  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  friends,  whom,  assisted  by  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Salusbury,  she  received  with  a  degree  of  ease,  cheerfulness,  and 
polite  hospitality,  pecnliariy  her  own.  This  1^,  given  upon  the 
completion  of  her  eightieth  year,  was  opened  by  herself  in  person, 
dancing  with  Sir  John  Salusbury,  with  extraordinarj'  elasticity  and 
dignity,  and  she  subsequently  presided  at  a  suniptuous  banquet, 
supported  by  a  British  Admiral  of  the  highest  rank  on  each  side, 
*%ith  her  usual  gracious  and  queen*like  deportment." 

Mrs.  Pioszi  died  May  2nd.,  1821,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Her  last 
words  were,  "I  die  in  the  trust  and  in  the  fear  of  God,"  Her 
remains  were  conveyed  to  North  Wales,  and  interred  in  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Salusbury  family.  The  following  are  her  published 
works ^— "Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Jolmson's  Life  ;**  **Travels,"  two  volumes; 
**Betroepectioo,  or  Beview  of  the  Moat  Striking  and  Important  £veots 
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which  the  last  Eighteen  Hundred  Years  have  Presented/'  etc.,  two 
TolumeB. 

PIPELET,   COXSTANCE   MARIE   DE  THEIS, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1768,  of  a  distinguished  family.  She 
married  in  1789,  M.  Pipelet.  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Paris;  and, after 
his  death,  the  mftrrled,  in  1802,  the  Prince  de  Salm-Dyck.  Mndamo 
Pipelet  devoted  herself,  when  yery  yonng,  to  the  study  of  literaturB 
and  the  arts;  and  her  poems  are  quite  numerous,  and  almost  Inva- 
riably exeeilent.  She  also  wrote  an  opera,  entitled  "Sappho;"  a 
drama,  several  romances,  and  other  prose  works;  and  belonged  to 
several  academies  Madame  Pipelet  maiiuahied  the  theory  of  the 
original  equality  of  the  sexes;  and  one  of  her  most  elaborate  poems 
is  devoted  to  this  sutject. 

PISGOPIA,  CORNARO  BLENE, 

Was  bom  at  Tenice,  in  1646.  This  lady  was  remarkable  for  Iier 
learning.  Her  erudition  was  very  highly  appreciated  by  tibe  scholars 

of  that  age,  and  there  are  many  records  of  great  praise  being  offered 
her  by  distinguislied  men.  She  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Arabic.  She  was  a  professor  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  theology,  and  astronomy.  She  was  presented  with  tbe 
wreath  and  dignity  of  laureate,  in  the  Duomo  of  Btdoa,  in  167& 
To  these  grave  acquireincnts  she  added  skill  in  music  and  poetry, 
witli  a  talent  for  improvisation.  Early  in  childhood  she  announced 
a  determination  against  matrimony,  in  which  she  persevered,  though 
greatly  opposed  by  her  parents,  who  were  deelrons  and  nigent  that 
she  should  form  some  illustrious  connexion;  but  the  duties  of  the 
married  life  she  thought  would  be  incompatible  with  her  engrossing 
love  for  study.  She  possessed  sincere  piety,  a  little  too  much  tinctured 
with  ascetic  superstition  as  regarded  herself,  but  drawing  forth 
most  benevolent  and  kindly  dispositions  towards  her  relations,  depen* 
dants,  and  the  indigent  populace.  For  the  most  part  of  her  lift 
she  was  a  patient  martyr  to  acute  disease,  and  died  in  1G84. 

Her  works  which  remain  are,  "Eulogiums  on  several  illustrious 
Italians,**  written  in  Latin,  Latfai  epistles,  academical  discomntes  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  a  translation  from  ttie  Spanfoh  of  Lanspergio^ 
besides  a  volume  of  poems. 

PISE,  OR  PI8AN,  CHRT8TIXE  DE,  * 

Was  born  in  Venice,  in  1666 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  hve  year9«  was 
taken  by  her  fkther  to  Prance,  where  he  emigrated  upon  the  invitation 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Thomas  de  Pise  was  one  of  the  marked  men 

of  his  age;  possessing  all  the  learning  and  science  that  could  then 
be  attained,  his  ambitious  genius  struggled  for  something  beyond, 
and  took  the  path  of  astrology.  Lamb  makes  the  quaint  remark 
that,  through  our  modern  men  of  science,  the  stars  have  become 
merely  astronomical.  It  was  q»iite  otherwise  in  the  fourteenth 
centur>';  then  the  stars  were  really  "the  poetry  of  heaven,"  and 
the  scientitic  men,  poets,  through  whose  imaginations  the  highest 
destinies  passed,  dignified  with  an  august  feeling  of  preternatural 
skill,  that,  however  false,  must  have  elevated  their  tone  of  self- 
appreciation  beyond  the  vanities  of  our  times.  Charles  the  Fifth 
huaoured  Thomas  de  Pise,  and  made  him  ids  astrologer.  Ihomas 
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gave  his  daughter  a  learned  education.  The  child  having  an 
hereditary  brightness  of  mind,  applied  herself  with  diligence,  and 
became  remarkable,  ere  she  reached  womanhood,  for  her  many 
acqoirements.  Shs  was  well  acquainted  with  hlstom  and  equal  to 
any  of  the  scholars  of  the  day  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
She  married,  early  in  life,  Stephen  Castel,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy. 
Shortly  after  this,  her  father  died;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five, 
having  also  lost  her  husband,  she  was  left  destitute  of  all  iiuman 
support,  having  no  relations  in  France.  To  add  to  her  distress 
the  inheritance  of  her  husband  was  litigated  by  some  members  of 
his  family,  and  she  had  great  difhculty  to  obrain  a  portion  of  it, 
Being  a  foreigner,  she  was  obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  her  own 
energies ;  and  she  applied  herself  to  a  resource  never  before  sought 
by  a  feroale«  Christine  de  Piso  was  the  first  woman  who  used  her 
literary  abilities  to  support  her  household,  and  made  her  pen  procure 
bread  for  her  children.  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  was  a  prince  of  elegant  tastes,  and  a  patron  of  letters  i 
he  discerned  the  merit  of  Christine,  and  invited  her  frequently  to 
his  oonrt,  where  she  met  with  honourable  attention.  This  unfor- 
tunate young  man  was,  as  is  well  known,  assassinated  by  emissaries 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  After  his  death,  and  tiie  confusion  of 
parties  that  ensued,  the  insanity  of  the  king,  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  English,  all  these  national  misfortunes  darkened  the  state 
of  literature,  and  obstructed  farther  progress  In  social  improvement. 

Christine  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life.  She  died  in  1441.  Some  of  her  poems,  which  are  full  of 
tenderness,  were  printed  in  Paris,  in  1529 ;  others  remain  in  manu- 
script, in  the  royal  Hhianr.  «*The  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  written 
by  desire  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  considered  her 
best  prose  performance.  One  of  her  first  books  was  called  "A 
Hundred  Stories  of  Troyes.'*  She  also  wrote  several  long  poems. 
She  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
Christine  passed  Uie  latter  part  of  her  Hfb. 

Henry  the  Fourth  invited  her  to  the  English  court;  and  she  wat 
everywhere  received  with  that  homage  and  veneration  which  her 
virtues  and  talents  deserved.  True  feminine  purity  and  refinement 
prevail  throughout  her  writings.  Ail  her  works  are  written  in  French. 

PIX,  HABT, 

Bt  bhrth  Ifafy  Griffith,  was  the  daughter  of  a  eleivyman,  and 
ivas  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Thira.  She  was 

a  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mrs.  Cockbnrne,  and  was 
satirized  with  them  in  a  little  dramatic  piece,  called  the  "Female 
Wits."  She  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  published  between 
1696  aad  170i. 

PIZZOLI,   MARIA  LUIGIA, 

Was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1817,  the  only  ofl'spring  of  Lnigi  Pizzoli, 
a  gentleman  of  that  city.  Her  parents  perceiving  early  indications 
of  uncommon  abilities,  gave  her  every  means  of  instruction  within 
thefar  leach ;  these  die  improved  to  such  advantage  that  she  soon 
became  quite  noted  for  the  extent  of  her  information,  and  the  variety 
of  her  accomplishments.  The  most  learned  men  in  the  society  she 
fie%aented,  would  appeal  to  her  la  any  "historic  donbts,"  and  so^ 
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clear  was  her  knowledge  on  fach  points,  and  so  accurate  her  memory 
in  dates,  that  she  never  was  at  fault  in  deciding  the  que«tion.  Bat 
far  from  assuming  any  unseemly  arrogance,  her  manners  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  amiable  simplicity.  Her  predominant  passion  was 
mnsic ;  her  rather  gare  her  as  a  master  PUottl,  an  excellent  professof 
of  counterpoint ;  he  was,  in  a  short  time,  so  struck  with  the  talents 
of  his  scholar,  that  drawing  her  father  aside,  "Sir,"  said  ho,  "your 
daughter  is  a  genius;  the  love  I  bear  to  my  art  makes  me  entreat 

Sou  to  allow  me  to  instruct  her  in  counterpoint;  her  success  is 
ifiUUble.*'  This  business  undertaken*  Luigia  applied  herself  with 
the  tenacity  that  is  inspired  by  the  passionate  love  of  the  science. 
As  a  pianist  she  soon  ranked  among  the  first;  but  a  much  higher 
praise  awaited  her  as  a  composer.    In  the  newspaper  of 

Bologna  published  the  following  paragraph:— 

•^e  very  teantiAil  symphony  written  by  the  young  amateur 
Lnigia  PIzzoli,  was  executed  by  our  orchestra,  and  received  most 
favourably.  It  is  calculated  to  please  all  persons  of  taste,  for  com- 
bined with  much  learning,  and  studied  elaborations,  we  find  that 
gracious  melody  the  Italian  ear  demands." 

Soon  after  this  slie  was  invited  by  the  musical  academy  of  Bo- 
logna, to  accompany  the  grratest  harpist  of  Italy  at  a  musical 
ffestival.  She  made  her  first  appearance,  not  only  as  a  performer, 
but  as  a  composer;  for  besides  accompanying  the  harp  in  a  most 
admirable  manner,  she  played  a  sonata  for  four  hands,  composed 
by  herself;  the  well-known  Cortioelli  UstA  the  bass.  The  following 
day  the  papers  abounded  with  panegyrics  on  this  young  lady.  In 
the  midst  of  her  rising  fame,  consumption,  with  which  she  had 
once  been  threatened,  came  to  tear  this  beloved  and  charming 
l^rl  fVom  the  arms  of*  her  iMirents.  Her  last  illness  presented  a 
model  of  Christian  piety  and  resignation,  together  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  and  tender  efforts  to  soften  the  blow  to  her  wretched 
ikther  and  mother.  In  her  dying  state,  she  was  still  an  artist; 
her  last  wishes  and  acts  were  to  encourage  and  improve  the  art 
die  so  k>ved.  She  obtained  fWira  her  fkther  permission  to  endoir 
a  perpetual  foundation  for  a  yearly  prize,  to  be  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Bologna,  to  any  of  the  young  students,  not 
excluding  women,  who  shall  produce  the  best  fugue;  the  decision 
to  rest  with  the  presiding  professors  of  counterpoint. 

Three  days  after,  the  19>h.  of  Jannaiy,  1888,  Luigia  expfared.  The 
number  of  her  works,  in  so  short  a  perimJ,  is  a  reproach  to  those 
who  live  long,  and  accomplish  nothing.  An  edition  of  these  waif 
printed  at  Milan,  in  1840.  After  her  death,  her  symphony  was 
executed  by  the  professors  of  that  city. 

PLACIDIA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Thcodosius  the  Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and 
Arcadins,  was  born  about  the  year  388,  and  was  brought  up  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  At  the  third  siege  and  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  410,  Placldla  was  one  of  the  captives  carried  away 
by  hini;  she  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank}  and 
Ataulphus,  Alaric*s  successor,  married  her  in  414.  She  bore  him 
a  son  who  soon  died.  In  415,  Ataulphus  was  murdered  by  lingerie, 
who  usurped  the  Gothic  throne,  and  treated  the  royal  widow  with 
great  Ignominy,  obliging  her  to  walk  twelve  miles  befbre  his  cliariot 
8ln8^  was  soon  alter  tBsmwinafied,  and  Placidia  was  ransomed 
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Iqr  the  Romans  for  600,000  measnres  of  wheat,  and  letorued  to 
Italy. 

In  417,  Ilonorins  compelled  Plaridia  to  many  his  f^eneral,  Con- 
stantiiis,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Siie  became  the  mother  of 
Yalentiniaii  the  Third,  and  Honoria.  By  Placidia*d  iubtigatioii, 
Oonstantiufl  urged  Honoriiu  to  admit  him  to  a  partnenliip  In  the 
empire,  by  which  eleTation  she  obtained  the  title  of  AugiiKta; 
their  titles,  however,  were  not  acknowledged  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. Placidia  again  became  a  widow  in  421.  When  her 
son,  Valentlnian  the  Third,  was  declared  emperor,  in  425,  Placidia 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  daring  his  minority.  Her  admlidH- 
tration  was  neither  wise  nor  vigorous.  She  died  at  Borne  In  the 
year  450. 

PLANCHE,  MATILDA, 

Is  the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  R.  Planchfe,  the  English  dramatic 
author,  bhc  resides  at  present  near  London.  Five  of  her  little 
works  have  been  republished  in  America,  entitled  **A  Trap  to  Catch 
a  Sunbeam,"  «*OId  Joliffe,"  "The  Sequel  to  Old  JoliflTe,"  "A  Merry 
Christmas,"  and  "Lucy's  Half  Crown."  That  these  f^imple  little 
tales  have  been  popular,  is  fully  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
twelve  thousand  of  them  have  been  circulated  in  America  alone. 
The  aim  of  the  author  Is  evidently  an  exalted  one;  to  show  the 
beautiful  light  which  goodness  sheds  on  the  soul,  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  a  cheerful  spirit  to  sustain  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
and  to  prove  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  loving  and  earncMt 
heart,  amid  the  common  ways,  and  with  the  limited  means  of  the 
poorest  among  us ;  yet  the  moral  is  not  obtruded,  and  the  narrative 
is  natural  and  interesting.  Mi$.s  Planch^  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising among  the  youthful  authors  of  this  country. 

PLANGINA 

.  Was  the  wHt  of  PIso,  consul  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 

accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Germanicus  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  She  was  acquitted,  eitlicr  through  the  partiality  of  the 
En) press  Livia,  or  of  Tiberius.  Tliough  devoted  to  her  husband 
during  their  coniinement,  she  was  no  sooner  set  iVee  than  she  left 
him  to  liiB  fote.  At  the  instigation  of  Livia,  she  committed  the 

Ksatest  crimes  to  injure  Agrippina.  Being  accused  of  them,  and 
owing  she  could  not  elude  Justice,  she  committed  suicide,  A.  D.  33 

PLET£L,  MABIE, 

Has  been  called  "tne  queen  of  female  pianists,"  She  is  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  H.  Camille  Pleyel, 
of  the  firm  of  Pleyei  and  Co.,  the  celebrated  piano-forte  makers. 
Endowed  with  rare  natural  gifts,  the  mind  of  this  lady  h<as  been 
also  greatly  enriched  by  assiduous  cultivation;  she  is  known  to 
possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  general  literature, 
while  in  the  peculiar  branch  of  art  to  which  she  has  devoted  her* 
self  she  stands  unrivalled.  Her  mechanical  skill  is  something  truly 
wonderful,  and  the  varied  expression  which  she  gives  to  the 
musical  notes  drawn  forth  from  her  instrument  are  such  as  no 
previous  performer  had  ever  before  elicited.  Lists  enlogistically 
said  of  her  that  *'she  was  not  only  great  among  female  pianists^ 
Vut  great  amongst  the  greatest  artistes  of  the  world."  Madame 
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Pleyel  first  appeared  before  the  musical  public  of  London  in  1846t 
she  has  since  then  several  times  repeated  her  visits,  ever  witli  an 
increase  of  popular  estimation.  Her  latest  appearance  here  was  in 
the  winter  of  1854,  at  a  series  of  concert!)  got  up  by  M.  J  allien. 

The  established  home  of  this  accomplished  lady  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  environs  of  Brussels.  Her  domestic  lifb  ia 
understood  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  She  has  with  her  an 
only  child,  a  little  girl,  who,  it  is  said,  bids  fair  to  become  as 
great  a  musician  as  her  mother. 

PLUMPTB£,  ARABELLA, 

Niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre,  for  many  years  president  of 
Queen's  Collegrc,  Cambridge,  wrote  a  number  of  books  for  tlio  youn*^, 
which  were  well  received.  Among  these  were  •♦The  Mountain 
Cottage,"  a  tale ;  "The  Forefters,"  a  drama  j  "Domestic  Stories  from 
various  Authors;"  «*The  Guardian  Angel,"  a  tale,  translated  ftom 
the  German  of  Kotzcbue;  ♦'Montiromeiy,  or  Scenes  in  Wale%'*  two 
volumes  $  **Stories  for  Children,"  etc. 

PLUNRETT,  MRS., 

WnosB  maiden  name  was  Gimning,  an  English  writer,  acquired 
considerable  cetebrity  as  an  ingenious  novelist.   She  pabllshed  **Th6 

Packet,"  four  vohuncs ;  "Lord  Fitzhenrv%"'  three  volumes;  **The 
Orplians  of  Snowdon,"  three  vohimes;  "The  Gipsy  Countess,"  four 
volumes;  "The  Kxiies  of  Erin,"  three  volumes;  "Dangers  through 
Life,"  three  volnmesf  "The  Farmer's  Boj,"  four  volumes;  •^Malvlna," 
three  volumes;  "Family  Stories  for  Young  Persons,"  two  volumes; 
^The  Village  Library  for  the  Use  of  Young  Penons,"  three  volomes; 
and  **Jldemoii*8  of  a  Man  of  Fashion." 

POCAHONTAS, 

Thb  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  celebrated  Indhm  chief  of  Yirginia, 

iras  IXMfn  about  the  year  L594.  According  to  a  custom  common 
among  the  Indians,  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  several  sym- 
bolic names,  she  was  sometimes  called  Matoaka.  When  the  well- 
known  and  adventnfons  Captain  John  Smith  went  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  its  settlement  by  the  English,  while 
exploring  the  James  river,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  of  tlie 
warriors  of  the  tribes  under  Powhatan,  and  brought  before  this 
powerful  chief  to  be  disposed  of.  The  fame  and  exploits  of  Smith 
had  reached  Powhatan,  and  he  was  considered  too  dangerous  an 
enemy  to  be  permitted  to  live.  A  council  was  called,  and  his  fhte 
decided ;  he  was  condemned  to  be  bound  and  placed  upon  the 
earth,  with  his  head  upon  a  stone,  and  liis  brains  beaten  out  with 
clubs.  Pocahontas,  though  but  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
was  present  at  this  council,  and  heard  the  sentence;  but  when  it 
was  about  to  be  executed,  yielding  to  the  frencrous  impulses  of 
her  nature,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  body  of  Smith,  beneath  her 
father's  uplifted  club,  and  protected  his  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 
Tooehed  by  this  act  of  heroism,  the  savages  released  their  prisoner, 
and  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  wigwam  of  Powliatan,  wh6  soon 
after  gave  him  his  liberty. 

About  two  years  later,' the  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  Smith,  aud  fearing  his  iucrea^jiug  influence,  bcgau  to  prepare 
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for  bostlUties,  and  laid  a  plan  for  entrapping  him.  When  on  the 
eve  of  effecting  their  object,  while  Smith  was  on  a  visit  to  Powhatan 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  he  was  preserved  trom  this 
fate  by  the  watchftil  care  of  Pocahontas,  wbo  Tentared  throagh  the 
woods  more  than  nine  miles,  at  midnight,  to  apprise  him  of  his 
danger.  For  this  service,  Smith  offered  her  some  trinkets,  which, 
to  one  of  her  age,  sex,  and  nation,  must  have  heen  strongly  tempting; 
but  she  refused  to  accept  anything,  or  to  partake  of  any  refreshment, 
and  hurriedly  retraced  her  steps,  that  she  might  not  he  missed  hy 
her  fltther  or  his  wives. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  this,  Pocahontas  continued  to  assist 
the  settlers  in  their  distresses,  and  to  shield  them  from  the  effects 
of  her  father's  animosity.  Although  a  great  favourite  with  her  father, 
he  was  so  incensed  against  her  for  favouring  the  whites,  that  he 
sent  her  away  to  a  chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  Jopazaws,  chief 
of  Potowmac,  for  safe  keeping ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  to  avert  the 
anger  of  her  own  tribe,  who  might  be  tempted  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  her  for  her  friendship  to  the  English.  Here  she  ranalned  some 
time,  when  Captain  Argali,  who  ascended  the  Potowmac  on  a  trading 
expedition,  tempted  the  chief  by  the  offer  of  a  large  copper  kettle, 
of  which  he  had  become  enamoured,  as  the  biggest  trinket  he  had 
ever  seen,  to  deliver  her  to  him  as  a  prisoner;  Argali  believing, 
that  hy  having  her  In  his  possession  as  a  hostage,  he  opnld  hring 
Powhatan  to  terms  of  peace.  But  Powhatan  refused  to  ransom  his 
daughter  upon  the  terms  proposed;  he  offered  five  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  for  her,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

Pocahontas  was  well  treated  while  a  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolfe,  a  pious  young  man,  and  a  brave  officer,  who  had  undertaken 
to  instruct  her  in  English,  became  attached  to  her,  and  offered  her 
his  hand.  The  offer  was  communicated  to  Powhatan,  who  gave 
his  consent  to  the  union,  and  she  was  married  to  Rolfe,  after  the 
form  of  the  church  of  England,  in  presence  of  her  uncle  and  two 
brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  colony  fVom  the  enmity  of  Powhatan* 
and  preserved  peace  for  matiy  years  between  them. 

In  the  year  1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  England, 
where  she  was  presented  at  court,  and  became  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  Interest  to  all  classes ;  her  title  of  princess  causing  her  to  receive 
much  attention.  Though  the  period  of  her  conversion  is  disputed. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  she  was  baptized  during  this  visit  to 
England,  when  she  received  the  name  of  Rebecca.  In  London,  she 
was  visited  by  Captaiin  Smith,  whom,  for  some  unknown  purpose, 
she  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  dead.  When  she  first  beheld 
him,  she  was  overcome  with  emotion ;  and  turning  from  him  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Many  surmises  have  been  hazarded  npon 
the  emotion  exhibited  by  Pocahontas  in  this  interview.  The  solution 
of  the  mystery,  however.  Is  obvious ;  the  dusky  maiden  had  no 
doubt  learned  to  love  the  gallant  soldier  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
benefitted;  and  upon  his  abandonment  of  the  country,  both  the 
colonists  and  her  own  people,  aware  of  her  feelings,  and  having 
some  alliance  in  view  for  the  furthering  of  their  own  interests,  had 
Imposed  upon  her  the  tale  of  his  death.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  her  conduct,  and  what  more 
touching  than  the  picture  which  this  interview  presents  to  the  im- 
agination ? 

Captain  Smith  wrote  a.  memorial  to  the  queen  Vn  bet  behalf^ 
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setting  forth  the  services  whicb  the  Indian  princess  had  rendered  to 
himself  and  the  colony,  which  secured  her  the  friendship  of  the 
queen.  Pocahontas  survived  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  her 
arrival  in  England.  She  died  in  1617,  at  Gravesend,  when  about 
to  embark  for  her  native  land,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  three. 
She  left  one  son,  who  was  educated  in  England  by  his  uncle,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  yifginia*  where  lie  became  a  wealthy  and 
distingnished  character,  from  wlHHn  has  descended  several  well- 
know  families  of  that  state. 

Pocahontas  has  been  the  heroine  of  fiction  and  of  song ;  but  the 
simple  truth  of  her  story  is  more  interesting  than  any  ideal  descrip- 
tion. She  is  another  proof  to  the  many  abeady  recorded  In  this 
work,  of  the  intuitive  moral  sense  of  woman,  and  the  importance 
of  her  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  progress  of  human  improvement. 

Pocahontas  was  the  first  heathen  who  became  converted  to 
CRiristianity  by  the  English  settlers;  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  seemed 
congenial  to  her  nature ;  she  was  like  a  guaidlan  angel  to  the  white 
strangers  who  had  come  to  the  land  of  the  red  men;  by  her  the 
races  were  united;  thus  proving  the  unity  of  the  human  family 
through  the  sphltual  nature  of  the  woman;  ever,  in  its  highest 
derelopmenti  seeking  the  good  and  at  'Enmity**  with  the  evil ;  the 
preserver,  the  inspirer»  the  exemplar  of  the  noUest  virtues  of 
Bomanity. 

P0IGTIEB8»  DIANA         DUCHESS  OF  TALENTINOIS, 
Was  bom  Ifarch  31st.,  1500.  When  her  father,  the  Connt  of 

St.  Vallier,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  favouring  the  escape 
of  the  constable  Bourbon,  Diana  obtained  his  pardon  by  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Francis  the  First.  St  Vallier  was,  however, 
sentenced  to  perpetual  confinement;  and  the  horror  he  experienced 
at  this  fate  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

Diana  de  Poictiers  married,  in  1521,  Louis  de  Breze,  grand -marshal 
of  Normandy ;  by  him  she  had  two  daughters,  whom  she  married 
very  advantageously.  She  must  have  been  at  least  thirty-dve  years 
«f  age,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Hemy  the  Thhd,  of 
Viance,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  b€K:ame  deeply  attached  to  her ;  and 
she  maintained  her  ascendency  over  him  till  his  death,  in  1559. 
Henry  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  testimonies  of  his  attachment, 
both  in  public  and  private.  The  palaces,  public  edifices,  and  his 
own  armour,  were  all  ornamented  with  "the  moon,  bow  and  arrows," 
the  emblems  and  device  of  his  mistress.  Her  influence,  both  personal 
and  political,  was  carried  to  an  unbounded  extent.  She  may  be 
said  to  have  divided  the  crown  with  her  lover,  of  whose  counsel 
die  was  the  directing  principal,  and  of  whose  attachment  she  was 
the  sole  object.  The  young  queen,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  not  inferior 
in  genius,  taste,  and  heaaQr,  to  Diana,  was  obliged  to  act  a  snh« 
ordinate  part. 

Diana  was  maae  Duchess  de  Yaientinois  in  1549.  In  1552,  she 
nursed  the  queen  in  a  dangerous  illness,  notwithstanding  their  bitter 
feeling  towards  each  other.  She  preferred  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family ;  and  she  loved  the  glory  of 
her  king.  Her  charities  were  immense ;  and  every  man  distinguished 
tan  genius  was  sure  of  her  support,  xet  she  did  not  alwajrs  matte 
a  good  use  of  her  power ;  for  she  petsnaded  Henry  to  break  the 
traoe  with  Spaioy  wiiich  was  the  souvee  of  mahy  evils  to  France. 
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She  did  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  I^rraine;  but  he, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Guises,  no  sooner  saw  the  result,  than  they 
leagued  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  to  ruin  Diana,  if  she  would  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  their  niece;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  the 
dauphin.  This  was  done,  and  the  duchess  remained  without  support ; 
but  she  did  not  lose  her  firmness;  the  king  promised  to  inform 
her  of  all  the  plots  of  her  enemies;  but  he  died  soon  after  of  a 
wound  he  received  In  a  tournament,  wliere  he  had  worn  her 
colours,  black  and  white,  as  usual. 

Catharine  sent  her  an  order  to  deliver  up  the  royal  jewels,  and 
retire  to  one  of  her  castles.  *'Is  the  king  dead?"  asked  she.  "No, 
Madame,"  replied  the  messenger,  "but  he  cannot  live  till  night." 
^men,**  said  Diana,  <*I  have  as  yet  no  master.  When  he  shall  ha 
no  more,  should  I  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  him  long*  I 
shall  Ije  too  wretched  to  be  sensible  of  their  malice." 

Catharine,  however,  was  persuaded  not  to  persecute  the  duchcs^ 
who,  in  return  for  being  allowed  to  retain  the  superb  gifts  of  the 
Jdng,  presented  her  with  a  magnificent  palace.  Diana  retired  to 
Anet,  a  palace  built  for  her  by  Henry  the  Second ;  but  was  recalled 
in  1561,  by  Catharine,  to  detach  the  constable  de  Montmorency 
from  his  nephews,  the  Chatillons,  which  service  her  great  influence 
over  him  enabled  her  to  perform. 

She  died  in  IW,  at  the  age  of  aizty^sije,  retahiing  her  beantijr 
to  the  last 

POLLA  AB6BKTAB1A, 

WiFB  of  Lneaa,  the  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  her  thelitis 

which  is  now  lost,  but  her  name  is  immortalized  by  two  other 
poets  of  that  age.  Martial  and  Statius.  Lucan  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Nero;  but  the  tyrant  allowed  him  to  choose  the  way  in 
which  he  would  die.  He  oboee  the  warm  hath  and  an  open  artery ; 
but  entreated  his  wife  to  live,  and  transcribe  his  great  poem,  tlia 
^♦Pharsalia ;"  which  she  promised  him  to  do.  It  is  said  that,  after 
liis  mournful  death,  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  solitary  retreat,  with 
the  bust  of  Lucan  beside  her,  and  there  carefully  revised  the  three 
•flfst  h90kB  of  the  «<PhanaUa.*' 

POLLEY,  MAB6ABBT, 

Was  one  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  their  religious 
opinions  in  the  reign  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Bogland.  She  was  bnioed 
M  Xunbridge,  July,  1655, 

POMPBIA  PLOTINA, 

A  Roman  lady,  who  married  Trajan  while  he  was  a  private 
individual  She  entered  Borne  in  procession  with  her  hnshana  when 

he  was  saluted  emperor,  in  the  year  99,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  affabilit}-,  humanity,  and  kindness  to  the  poor  and  friendless. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  approaching  the  threshold  of  the  palace  raised 
by  Nero,  she  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  vast  and  splendid  monu- 
ment of  so  many  crimes,  and  polluted  by  so  many  vices  $  thee 
turning  to  the  people,  and  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  heaven-ward, 
she  exclaimed,  "May  the  gods  send  me  forth  from  this  august  palace, 
whenever  I  may  be  destined  to  leave  it,  even  as  I  now  enter  itj 
and  may  the  high  destiuy  to  which  fortune  now  ttism  me»  leavo 
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me  in  poflaession  of  the  same  qualities  with  which  I  this  day  assume 
it" 

The  people  applauded  her  spcecft,  and  geem  always  to  have  loved 
and  revered  her.  And  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  this  warm 
esteem.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  her  deportment, 
and  for  the  tnflttence  which  her  chaste  example  had  on  the  morals 
of  Roman  society.  Plotina  loved  tranquillity,  and  sought  to  incline 
her  husband's  heart  to  the  arts  of  peace;  but  Trajan  was  a  soldier, 
and  his  passion  for  military  glory  superseded  to  the  last  his  wisdom 
and  his  discretion.  As  Plotina  could  not  dissuade  him  from  his 
last  expedition  into  Africa  and  Asia,  she  accompanied  him;  was 
by  his  side  when  he  passed  the  Tigris  over  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and 
when  he  died  she  was  beside  him  and  received  his  last  breath. 
Then,  after  she  had,  by  her  energy  and  influence,  made  her  favourite 
Adrian  emperor,  she  brought  back  the  ashes  of  her  husband  to 
Borne;  and  still  enjoyed  all  the  honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman 
topress  under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  At  her  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  122,  she 
was  ranked  among  the  goddesses,  and  received  divine  honours. 

POOL,  RACHEL  YAN, 

•  Was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  Her  father  wai  the  fhmons 

professor  of  anatomy,  Ruysch;  and  her  instructor  in  the  art  of 
painting  was  William  Van  Aelst,  whom  she  soon  equalled  in  the 
representation  of  flowers  and  fruit.  She  studied  nature  so  closely, 
and  imitated  her  so  well,  that  she  was  thought  almost  a  prodigy^ 
and  allowed  to  be  the  most  able  artist  of  her  time  in  that  Une* 
Her  choice  of  subjects  was  judicious;  her  manner  of  painting  them 
exquisite;  and  she  contrasted  them  in  all  her  compositions  with 
unusual  beauty  and  delicacy;  and  they  appeared  so  natural,  that 
every  plant,  flower,  or  insect,  would  deceive  the  eye  with  the 
eemblance  of  reality.  Her  reputation  extended  all  over  Europe^ 
and  she  was  appointed  painter  to  the  elector  palatine,  who,  as  a 
testimony  of  respect,  sent  her  a  complete  set  of  silver  for  her 
toilette,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  six  candlesticks. 
He  also  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  paying  for  them 
with  princely  generosity.  In  early  Ufb  she  married  Juria  Van 
Pool,  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  with  whom  she  lived  veiy 
happily.  She  continued  to  paint  to  the  last  period  of  a  long  life; 
and  her  pictures,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  were  as  neatly  and  care- 
Ihlly  worked  as  when  she  was  thirty.  Her  paintings  are  uncom- 
monly rare,  being  treasured  up  as  curiosities  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  She  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  She  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  her  (Character  as  her  talents. 
Her  genius  developed  itself  very  early,  and  she  had  become 
eomewhaft  celebrated  for  it  before  she  received  any  inatmctioii* 

^  ^  POPE,  MARIA, 

An  actress,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Campion,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Waterford.  The  family  being  left  in  reduced  circum- 
stances by  Mr.  Campion's  death,  Maria  went  on  the  stage,  and 
eoon,  as  a  tragic  actress,  attained  great  eminence,  especially  by 
her  penonatUm  of  Juliet.  In  1798^  ihe  married  Mr.  Fope^  the 
actor. 
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PORTER,   ANNA  MARIA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who  died  shortly  after  her 
birth,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children,  with  but  a  small 
pa^monf  fbr  their  support.  Mrs.  Porter  took  her  family  to  Scotland 
soon  after;  and  there,  with  licr  only  and  cider  sister,  Jane,  and 
their  brother.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  she  received  the  rudiments 
of  her  education.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  student  at  collie, 
was  intimate  with  the  fiunily,  and,  we  are  told,  ''was  yeiy  fond  of 
eithei  teasing  the  little  Ibmale  student  when  very  gravely  engaged 
with  her  book,  or  more  often  fondling  her  on  his  knees,  and  telling 
her  stories  of  witches  and  warlocks,  till  both  forgot  thtir  former 
playful  merriment  in  the  marvellous  interest  of  the  tale."  Mrs. 
Porter  removed  to  Irelandt  and  subsequently  to  London,  chiefly 
wiUi  a  view  to  the  edncation  of  ber  children. 

Anna  Maria  became  an  authoress  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her 
first  work  was  called  "Artless  Tales,"  and  was  published  in  1793. 
'*Don  Sebastian,  or  the  House  of  Braganza,"  is  considered  her  best 
novel.  Some  of  her  others  are  •The  Lake  of  KiUamey,"  ''A  Sailor's 
Friendship  an(f  a  Soldier's  Love,"  "The  Hungarian  Brothers," 
"Ballad  Romances,  and  other  Poems,"  "The  Recluse  of  Norway," 
"The  Knight  of  St.  John,"  "Roche  Blanche,"  and  "Honour  O'Hara." 
Miss  Porter  died  at  Bristol,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Dr. 
Porter,  on  the  21st.  of  June,  1882,  aged  flfty>two. 

The  number  of  her  novels  is  really  astonishing — more  than  fifty 
volumes  were  the  product  of  her  pen.  In  all  her  works.  Miss 
Aima  Maria  Porter  portrays  the  domestic  affections,  and  the  charms 
of  benevolence  and  virtue,  with  that  warmth  and  earnestness  which 
interests  the  ftfellngs;  but  in  "Don  Sebastian"  we  have  an  interesting 
plot,  and  characters  finely  discriminated  and  drawn.  The  author 
has,  therefore,  shewn  a  higher  order  of  genius  in  this  novel  than 
in  her  others,  because  she  has  displayed  more  constructive  power. 

PORTER,  JANE, 

'  Was  sistor  of  the  piceeding^  and  tiie  oldest  of  the  two,  though 
she  did  not  commence  her  career  of  authorship  so  early,  nor  did 

she  write  such  a  number  of  novels  as  her  sister,  yet  she  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  deeper  impression  of  her  genius  on  the 
age.  She  was  the  tirst  that  introduced  that  beautiful  kind  of 
fiction,  the  historical  romance,  which  has  now  become  so  popular. 
Her  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  was  published  in  1803,  and  "The 
Scottish  Chiefs"  in  1810;  both  were  highly  popular,  but  "Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw"  had  unprecedented  success.  It  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  continental  languages,  and  Poland  was  loud  in  its 
praise.  Kosciusko  sent  the  author  a  ring,  containing  his  portrait. 
General  Gardiner,  the  British  minister  at  Warsaw,  could  not  believe 
that  any  other  than  an  eye-witness  had  written  the  story,  so 
accurate  were  the  descriptions,  although  Miss  Porter  had  not  then 
been  in  Poland.  She  was  honoured  publicly  by  having  the  title 
of  ClianoinesB  of  the  Polish  order  of  St  Joachim  conferred  upon 
her  after  the  publication  of  "Thaddens  of  Warsaw." 

Miss  Porter's  last  work  was  the  "The  Pastor*s  Fireside ;"  and 
she  also  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  her  sister,  "Ta\ca  round  a 
Mlater's  Hearth."  She  contributed  to  many  periodi^aVdi  axkd  hec 
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"Biographical  Sketch  of  Colonel  Denham,  the  African  Traveller,** 
in  the  "Naval  and  Military  Journal,"  was  much  admired.    The  , 
genius  of  both  these  ladies  was  rimUar  to  kind;  they  described  i 
scenery  vividly,  and  in  appeals  to  the  tender  and  heroic  passions,  f 
were  effective  and  siiccessful ;  but  their  works  want  the  pennanent 
interest  of  real  life,  variety  of  character,  and  dialogue. 

The  career  of  Miss  Porter  was  not  marked  by  any  striking  event  $ 
she  won  her  eelehrlty  by  her  genius,  and  the  ezeellence  of  her 
ehaneier  brightens  the  picture,  and  makes  her  fame  a  blessing  ta 
her  sex.  Miss  Porter  died  May  24th.,  1850,  at  the  residence  of 
her  brother,  Dr.  Porter,  (the  last  survivor  of  the  family,)  at  BnstoU 
She  was  nearly  seventy- four  years  of  age. 

PORTIA, 

Dauohtbr  of  the  celebrated  Cato  of  Utica,  was  married  first  to 
Bibiilus  by  whom  she  had  two  children.  Becoming  a  widow,  she 
married  her  cousin  Marcus  Brutus.  When  Brutus  was  engaged  ill 
the  conspiracy  against  Cajsar,  he  attempted,  bat  in  vain,  to  conceal' 
the  acitation  of  his  mind  from  his  wife,  who  did  not  venture  to 
nrge  him  to  let  her  share  in  the  secret,  till  she  had  given  decisive 
proof  of  her  strength  of  mind.  She  accordingly  gave  hCTsdf  a  deep 
wound  in  the  thigh,  and  then,  when  pain  and  ^  Of  blood  iMA 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  she  represented  to-  Bmtns,  that  the 
danghter  of  Cato,  and  his  wiflB,  might  hope  to  be  considered  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  female  companion.  She  then  showed 
him  her  wound,  and  Brutus,  after  imploring  the  gods  that  he  might 
live  to  prove  himself  worthy  a  wife  like  Portia,  inftrmed  her  of 

^Wl^^^ir^mportant  day  arrived,  March  16,  B.  C.  44,  she  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  to  bring  her  word  what  Bnitus  was 
doing,  and  at  length  fainted  away,  so  that  a  report  reached  her 
hosband  that  she  was  dead.  „  ^  .  - ,  * 

Bmtus  perceiving  that  he  had  not  aooompllshed  his  object  by 
the  assassination  of  Osar,  left  Rome  for  Athens.  Portia  accom- 
panied him  to  the  shore  and  then  left  him,  as  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  she  should  return  to  Rome.   ^. 

After  the  death  of  Bmtus,  Portia  resolved  not  to  snrnve  him, 
and  being  closely  watehed  by  her  friends,  snatched  burning  coals 
ftom  the  flie,  and  thrusting  them  in  her  mouth,  held  them  there 
till  she  was  snifocated,  B.C.  42. 

POSSONBY,  CATHABIKB, 

Has  written  chiefly  for  the  magazines  ^!Jh 
exhibits  tenderness  of  fteling,  and  the  religious  sentiment  which 
!fJ^«  rfftvfttcTiA  She  has  also  written  several  pro!=e 

w^7  "&iiLl'd52i^^^^^^  Sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  is  a  work  of  literary  merit,  and  Ul- 
tercsting  in  its  displays  of  Christian  heroism* 

«        POSTANS,  MBS., 
Is  anthor  of  -KJutch ;  or,  Random  Sketches  taken  during  a 
Rerfde^J?5^  one  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  ^e^^^^l^l;,^; 
resided  many  years  in  the  Province  of  Cutch,  and  h«rjg^^ 
sidered  one  of  the  mort  faithful  pietowi  of  Life  in  IndUk  givuig  • 
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minute  account  of  the  feudal  government  and  customs,  the  religions 
sects  and  superstitions  of  the  people.  The  aristocratic  distinctions 
of  caste  are  rigidly  preserved,  and  the  chiefs  are  haughty,  debauched, 
and  cruel. 

POZZO,  ISABELLA  DAL, 

Was  a  native  of  Turin,  where,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco 
is  a  picture  painted  1^  her,  representing  the  Yiigin  and  Child 
with  smnl  sainfea.  The  date  of  this  piece  l»  1666^  eod  it  i»  highlj 
esteemed. 

PRATT.  ANNE, 

This  lady  is  a  native  of  Strood.  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
ber  father  held  a  respectable  position;  she  was  born  about  the 
year  1811,  and  brought  up  under  the  sole  care  of  an  excellent  and 
picas  mother,  her  other  parent  having  died  when  she  was  qnite 
young.  From  this  mother  she  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  from  her  father  appears  to  have  inherited  a  love  for  botanical 
study,  which  developed  itself  in  eaily  life.  She  was  always  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers,  and  nefer  so  happy  as  when  admiring  thehr 
beauties,  end  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  plants 
which  bore  them;  no  wonder  then  that  she  eventually  became  a 
good  botanist,  and  wrote  books  upon  floral  subjects  which  are 
interesting  alike  to  old  and  young.  Anne  Pratt  was  always  an  acute, 
sensible  c£ild,  with  plenty  of  Tivadtj  and  kindliness  of  disposition; 
she  possessed  great  influence  over  her  schoolfellows,  to  whom  she 
was  accustomed  to  deliver  play  lectures  upon  such  recondite 
subjects  as  "The  ways  of  the  quakers." 

She  made  an  early  determination  to  become  an  author,  and  this 
seemed  a  kind  of  preparation  for  it.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  she  very  quickly  carried  this  determination  into  effect.  She 
carefully  studied  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of  composition ; 
but  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  began  to  entertain  doubts  o£ 
her  capabilities,  and  it  was  not  unti!  she  attained  qnite  a  mature 
age  that  her  first  book  appeared ;  this  was  a  pretty  little  square 
>olnme,  issued  in  1841,  by  Charles  Knight,  who  was  then  doing 
80  much  to  popularize  good  sound  literature  by  his  "Penny  Magazine" 
and  other  publications.  This  volume  was  quickly  followed  by 
another  of  a  similar  character,  entitled  ^Flowers  and  theur  Asso< 
ciations;"  and  after  that,  at  no  long  intervals,  came  two  or  three 
little  books,  written,  like  the  above,  especially  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young ;  and  all  esLcellent  alike  in  their  moral  tone,  and  sim* 
plicity  of  style. 

In  1855,  Miss  Pratt  was  requested  by  the  Religious  Tract  Sode^ 

to  write  some  of  their  monthly  volumes,  and  she  produced  for  this 
series  "Wild  Flowers  of  the  Year,"  "Garden  Flowers  of  the  Year,** 
and  "Scripture  Plants.*'  These  books  have  had  a  very  large  sale, 
the  first  of  Ihem  something  like  forty  thousand;  it  was  writtsn 
while  the  author  was  in  deep  affliction  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  mother,  from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  long  separated, 
and  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached.  This  employment  of 
her  mind  was  salutary  at  such  a  time,  and  thenceforward  she 
entered  with  greater  ardour  than  ever  into  literary  pursuits,  pro- 
ducing the  little  books  above  named,  and  others  to  be  presently 
enumerated,  in  rapid  succession.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  she 
Juui,  about  the  year  1892,  written  for  the  Tract  Socie^  a  small 
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work  entitled  "Green  Fields  and  their  Grasses,"  and  a  year  oi: 
two  after,  had  furnished  the  text  for  a  beautifully-illustrated 
present- book,  called  "The  Excellent  Woman»"  founded  on  Solomon's 
definition  of  such  a  character. 

Miss  Pratt's  most  important  works,  have  been  composed  for  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  her  connection  commenced  in  1851, 
when  she  undertook  to  write  a  work  on  "Common  Things  of  the 
Sea -Coast,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  the  subject 
extant.  This  was  followed  by  "Our  Native  Wild  Flowers,"  in  two 
handsome  square  Tolnmcs,  proftisely  illustrated  from  drawings  by 
the  author,  who  is  most  skilful  in  the  delineation  cMT  botanical 
subjects.  Then  followed  another  work,  uniform  in  size  and  style, 
called  "Our  Song  Birds and  the  success  of  these  books,  whose 
illustrations  were  in  a  new  style  of  colour-priuting,  induced  the 
Sodety  to  determine  on  the  issne  of  a  large  work  on  ''The  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  of  Britain,"  which  this  clever  and  indefatigable 
author  undertook,  and  ha.s  only  recently  completed.  It  is  in  several 
volumes,  and  presents  the  results  of  the  better  part  of  an  industrious 
life  devoted  to  a  close  and  loving  study  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
perties of  British  plants;  it  is  in  its  character  at  once  scientiflc 
and  popular,  and  must  take  its  place  as  a  standard  authori^. 
Miss  Pratt  is,  we  understand,  now  engaged  in  a  smaller  work  on 
••Poisonous  and  Deleterious  Piants,"  which  cannot  be  other  than 
a  useful  contribution  to  popular  economic  botanical  literature. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  antlior  well  deserves  a  place 
in  our  catalogue  of  remarkable  women.  Her  works  have  gone 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  native  land,  and  linked  more 
closely  to  nature  the  hearts  of  their  numerous  readers,  whether 
old  or  young.  Her  intense  love  of  the  beautlfiil  in  nature,  her 
lererence  for  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  are  visible 
in  everything  she  has  written;  and  her  kindly  and  affectionate 
spirit  has  so  infused  itself  through  her  teachings,  that  she  is  more 
like  a  companion  than  a  teacher,  even  to  the  most  youthful.  Of 
late.  Miss  Pratt  has  resided  chiefly  at  Dover,  fbr  the  benefit  of 
the  fVesh  bracing  air,  her  health  being  delicate.  She  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  companions  and  warmest  of  friends;  and  is 
still  as  eager  a  student  in  the  great  school  of  nature  as  she  was 
In  her  young  days.  Many  good  poems  are  scattered  through  her 
various  workfl^  but  she  does  not  pride  herself  upon  her  rhyming 
fiMsoUy. 

PRISCA, 

A  Roman  lady,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  horribly  tortured, 
and  afterwards  beheaded,  for  refusing  to  abjure  her  religion  and 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  under  the  i^mperor  Claudius,  about  the  year 
276. 

PBITGHABD,  HANNAH, 

Ah  eminent  English  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Yaugfaan, 

was  bom  about  1711.  She  was  on  the  London  stage  when  very 
roung,  and  excelled  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  especiaUiy  the 
latter,   ghe  died  in  1768. 

PKOBA,  YALEBIA  PALCONIA, 

Was  the  wife  of  Ado1phus»  the  Roman  prooonsul.  In  the  reigns 
of  Uonorious  and  Theodoslus  the  Tonngcr*  She  ooo^^osed  a  YiigU* 
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ian  cento  upon  the  books  of  ibe  Old  and  New  T^estameiits,  wbJcli 
was  printed  at  Frankftnrt,  in  1641.  Slie  also  wrote  an  epltapb  on 
ber  busband. 

PULCHERIA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Tlicodosius  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rome,  ia  379, 
She  was  eminent  for  her  piety,  moderation,  and  Yirtue. 

PULCHEBIA  ^LIA, 

BoRir  in  899*  was  the  daughter  of  Areadins,  Emperor  of  the  East 

She  reigned  conjointly  with  her  brother,  Theodosius,  a  mild  and 
feeble  prince.  The  vigorous  wisdom  of  Pulcheria,  though  only  two 
years  the  elder,  compensated  for  his  defects,  and  she  maintained, 
by  meekness  and  discretion,  that  ascendency  over  him  which  a 
superior  capacity  always  gives.  Adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
beauty,  at  fifteen  she  took  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  persuaded  her 
two  younger  sisters  to  do  the  same.  She  consecrated  herself  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  state,  and  divided  her  time  between 
prayer,  charity,  and  the*  afikiis  of  the  empire.  At  sixteen,  she  took 
the  name  of  Augnsta,  and  as  she  had  always  the  jmidence  to 
preserve  her  brother's  honour,  she  governed  in  his  name  with  great 
success.  She  gave  him  the  credit  of  completing  the  destruction  of 
idolatrous  temples  and  worship,  which  was  due  to  the  spirit,  firmness, 
and  wise  leni^  of  her  measures.  Pulcheria*s  great  natural  sagad^. 
enabled  her  to  discover  at  once  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  she 
executed  her  purposes  with  promptitude  and  vigour. 

The  empire  was  agitated  by  factions,  when  tirst  she  stood  at  its 
helm ;  but  it  soon  enjoyed  a  perfect  peace  under  her  wise  adminis- 
tration ;  she  taught  her  brother  to  rettpect  the  rights  of  property, 
saying,  that  "Tlie  more  princes  abstained  from  touching  the  wealth 
of  their  peopie,  the  greater  would  be  their  resources  in  the  wants 
of  the  state." 

When  Theodosius,  weak  and  irresolute,  neglected  her  adYlee,  and 
enflfered  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  eunuchs,  the  empire  soon  felt 
and  mourned  the  change.  On  his  death,  in  450,  as  he  left  but 
one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  I^ulcheria 
became  sole  mistress  of  the  empire.  For  political  reasons  she  married 
Maroian,  an  old  officer  in  ue  army,  whom  she  made  emperor. 
She  lived  four  yean  after,  till  454,  maintaining  the  same  exemplary 
character.  Her  loss  was  deeply  regretted.  She  alone  had  sustained 
the  imperial  dignity,  under  the  reign  of  her  imbecile  brother;  and 
atler  his  death,  had  placed  the  crown  on  a  head  worthy  to  wear 
it.  During  her  Ulb  she  was  a  molber  to  the  poor,  and  she  left 
tliein  her  TOMiflfisnifwin  at  her  dflath 


QU££NSBURY,  CATHEBINE  HTDE,  DUCHESS  OF, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester, 
and  wife  of  Charles  Douglas,  third  Duke  of  Queensbury.  She  was 
a  celebrated  beauty,  and  received  tributes  from  Pope  and  from 
Prior. 

A  fbrgotten  poet,  Wliitehead,  has  celebrated  her  octogenaiy  charms. 
Smce  the  Grecian  Helen,  no  lady  seems  so  nearly  to  have  filled 
a  centniy  of  praise.   What  is  rare  in  a  woman  to  admired,  she  was 
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nodeit,  wuillbcted,  deroted  to  her  family  and  friends.  She  wad 
the  duke  were  fond  of  literary  society,  and  maintained  an  Intimacy 
with  Swift,  Pope,  and  especially  Gay.  To  the  last,  the  dacbes.<i 
was  unspeakably  kind ;  she  Dot  only  gave  him  the  shelter  of  her 
Tooi;  but  paid  attention  to  the  minute,  every >day  comfort^  which 
the  unpractical  poet  eoold  never  manage  for  himself.  At  the  pro- 
hibition of  hlM  opera,  "Polly,*'  their  graces  were  so  wann  in  their 
resentment,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  courL  The 
duchess  corresponded  with  many  persons  of  note;  her  letters  are 
»  be  met  widi  dispelled  among  the  eoUedlm  that  are  hnmght 
Ibrward  for  the  gratiflcatioQ  of  modem  eukMllj.  Thej  exmblt 
considerable  tprightlinfai  uoA  ttood  lenie* 

QUEN  BURG  A, 

Or,  as  she  was  sometimes  called,  "Bobba,"  a  name  commonly 
adopted  by  the  consorts  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchy  was  the 
daoghter  of  Kynigitf,  one  of  the  Kingi  of  Wessex»  who  was  eon-* 
Wted  to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  Bririuus,  and  under  his 
direction  founded  Winchester  Cathedral.  Oswald  and  his  Queen 
Bobba  held  their  court  at  the  royal  city  of  Bobbanburgh,  the  name 
and  site  of  which  is  still  preserved— Bambnrgh  Castie»  a  fortress 
at  one  time  of  great  size  and  strength.  Queen  Bobba,  we  are  told» 
was  as  much  celebrated  by  her  admirable  conduct,  as  was  the 
saintly  king,  her  husband,  by  his  holiness  of  life.  After  the  death 
of  Oswald,  who  was  attacked  and  cruelly  slain  by  Penda,  King  of 
Mercian  who  envied  his  goodness  and  prosperity,  the  wfdow«d  queen 
obtained  permission  to  bury  the  head  and  arm  of  her  hnmmd* 
which  were  the  only  portions  of  his  dismembered  body  she  could 
procure ;  she  had  the  precious  relics  enshrined  in  a  silver  ease,  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Aidan,  by  whom  they  werec  arefully  deposited  in  St. 
Peter's  Chnreh,  in  the  royal  city  of  BobbanbuTgh,  as  is  recorded  by 
the  Venerable  Bede.  After  this,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  pious 
Quenbur^a,  who  probably  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  spent  tlie 
rest  of  her  days  in  seclusion, 

Q1XEKBUR6A, 

Ob  Keneburgh,  as  it  is  sometlroes  spelled,  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Saxon  kings  who  ruled  in  Britain  during  the  Heptarchy  i 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental,  it  is  said.  In  converting  that  powerful  monarch  to 
Christianity.  She  was  married  to  Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Oswy,  and 
was  callea  Qneen  of  Deria,  over  which  district  her  husband  had 
control.  Throngh  her  influence,  we  are  told  that  the  court  of  Alfred 
became  converted  Into  a  kind  of  monastic  school  of  regular  dis- 
cipline and  Christian  perfection,  according  to  the  ideas  of  religion 
then  prevalent.  Her  heart,  it  is  said,  was  more  set  upon  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven  than  on  any  earthy  diadem. 

Alfred  having  died  daring  his  fiuAer^  Hlbtime,  Qnenbnrga  returned 
to  her  father's  dominions,  and,  resolving  to  devote  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  religious  seclusion,  founded  an  establishment  of  Christian 
virgins  at  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 
ealied  Dormnnd-eaistor,  and  afterwards  in  her  honour  Knnnebnrg- 
ceastor,  or  the  town  of  Quenburgh.  Here  she  lived,  and  here  she 
died»  and  here»  when  her  liuher  was  hiUed»  and  heavy  nUsfortanas 
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fell  upon  her  family,  she  received  her  three  sisters,  Keueswitha, 
Quendrida,  and  Idaburga,  dedrous,  like  her*  of  finding  a  place  of 
rest  and  retirement  from  tlie  tronMes  of  llfet,  Drayton,  In  bij 
''Folyalbion/'  sayi^ 

MKeneborg  in  this  our  sainted  ftxmt  shall  «tand« 
To  Alfirea  tlM  knrsd  wUt,  Kiof  ol  VorthumbniMid;** 

and,  according  to  PalgraTS,  slie  was  *A  mirror  of  sanctity,  so  that 
many  virgins  of  all  ranks  and  degreef  resorted  to  her  monastery, 

to  be  instructed  in  the  rules  and  exercises  of  a  religions  life ;  and 
while  the  daughters  of  princes  reverenced  her  as  a  mistress,  the 
poor  were  admitted  to  regard  her  as  a  companion,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  bonouved  lier  as  a  parent.** 


RACHEL, 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  the  Syrian,  the  beloved  wife 
of  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin; — how 
many  beautiful  traits  of  character,  how  many  touching  incidents 
of  her  husband's  life,  are  connected  with  her  name  I  Bachel  waa 
the  tme  wife  of  Jacob,  the  wife  of  bis  ehoice,  his  firit  and  only 
love.  For  her,  "he  served  Laban  seven  years,  and  they  seemed 
to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  bore  her."  At  the  close 
of  this  term,  the  crafty  father,  who  wished  to  retain  Jacob  in  his 
service,  practised  the  gross  deception  of  giving  Leah  instead  of 
Bachel,  and  then  permitting  Jacob  to  have  the  beloved  one  aa 
another  wifte,  provided  he  would  serve  another  seven  years!  Tlnis 
Bachel  really  cost  her  husband  fourteen  years'  servitude. 

She  was  ^'beautiful  and  well-favoured,"  Moses  telis  us;  yet  surely 
it  was  not  her  personal  charms  which  gained  soch  entire  ascen- 
dency over  the  wise  son  of  Isaac.  Jacob  nmst  have  been  nearly 
sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ;  and  if  Rachel  had 
been  deficient  in  those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  fioul,  which 
could  understand  and  harmonize  with  his  lofty  aspirations  to  fultii 
the  great  duties  God  bad  imposed  npon  him,  as  the  clMJsen  Founder 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  she  never  would  have  been  his  confidant, 
counsellor,  friend,  as  well  as  his  lovely  and  loving  wife.  That  she 
was  this  all  in  all  to  her  husband,  seems  certain  by  the  grief,  the 
Qtter  desolation  of  spirit,  which  overwhelmed  him  for  her  loss.  He 
dierished  her  memory  fai  his  heart,  loved  lier  in  the  passionate 
love  he  lavished  on  her  children  till  his  dying  day.  Her  two  sons 
were,  in  moral  character,  far  superior  to  the  other  sons  of  Jacob; 
and  this  is  true  testimony  of  her  great  and  good  qualities.  She 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin,  while  Jacob,  with  all  his  femily, 
was  on  his  way  from  Syria  to  bis  own  land.  Slia  was  burled  nesr 
Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  and  Jacob  erected  a  monument  over  her 
grave.  Her  precious  dust  was  thus  left,  as  though  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  land  sure,  to  hers  and  her  husband's  posterity,  during 
the  long  centuries  of  absence  and  bondage;  And»  aa  if  to  ma» 
that  tbui  gronnd  was  hallowed,  the  Messiah  was  bom  sear  tb« 
placo  of  Baebd's  gnvve.  8tae  died  IkG.  1782^ 
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BAGHEL, 

As  her  name  is  only  known  in  her  theatrical  profession,  is  of 
Jewish  parentage,  her  fiither,  M.  Felix,  being  among  the  poorest  of 

his  tribe.  Rachel  Felix  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and  early 
began  to  aid  her  parents  in  their  severe  struggle  to  gain  subsistence 
for  their  family.  Her  career  opened  as  a  street  singer:  with  an 
old  guitar  on  which  she  played  Uie  accompaniment,  the  little  Rachel 
went  forth  to  win  by  ber  songi  the  bread  she  was  nnable  to  earn 
with  her  hands 

On  a  cold  evening  in  Januaiy,  about  the  year  1830,  Choron,  the 
founder  of  an  academy  fur  music  in  Paris,  was  charmed  by  the 
diver  Yoice  of  a  child  singing  ont  the  most  deUghtftal  eadences  npon 
the  keen  wintiy  air.  It  was  little  Rachel  ^sln^ng  fbr  lu^  sapper.** 
Choron  pressed  through  the  crowd  who  were  gathered  around  her, 
and  in  utter  amazement  gazed  upon  a  delicate  little  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  summers,  thinly  clad,  and  standing  in  the  snow,  the  very 
image  of  desolation.  With  her  benumbed  finger  she  held  oat  a 
wooden  bowl  for  a  sou,  and  in  it  Choron  dropped  a  silver  coin. 
His  heart  was  touched,  and  the  deepest  .fteliQgs  of  interest  for  the 
little  warbler  were  awakened. 

**Uy  child,"  he  asked,  **who  taught  vou  to  sing  so  well?" 

«<Nobody,  sirl"  said  the  little  ghrl,  while  her  teeth  chattered  t  «<I 
have  learnt  just  as  I  could." 

^But  where  did  you  learn  those  beautiful  airs  which  you  sing, 
and  which  I  do  not  know?*' 

**Indeedt  siTt  I  have  learnt  a  little  of  them  everywhere.  When 
I  go  about  the  streets  I  listen  under  the  windows  to  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  sing.  I  try  to  catch  the  airs  and  the  words* 
and  afterwards  arrange  them  the  best  way  I  can." 

♦♦You  are  cold  and  hungry;  come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
Ibod  and  clothing,"  said  the  good  Choron ;  and  the  crowd  clapped 
their  hands.  But  they  lost  their  little  Rachel — she  never  again  sang 
on  the  Boulevards.  Choron  obtained  permission  of  lier  parents  to 
give  her  a  musical  education,  and  under  his  tuition  her  wonderful 
vocal  powers  rapidly  developed.  Death  took  away  her  benefoctor, 
and  she  returned  awhile  to  her  miserable  parents. 

The  little  girl  was  then  just  budding  into  the  bloom  ofagracefu 
and  fascinating  woman.  She  looked  at  the  stage  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  breml,  and  succeeded  in  making  an  engagement  at  the 
Gymnase,  one  of  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris.  She  made  no  impres- 
sion ;  the  aodiences  refhsed  to  applaud.  She  was  disappointed,  bat 
not  discomfited.  From  an  old  clothes-merchant  of  her  own  race 
she  borrowed  an  odd  volume  of  Racine,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
tragedy  of  Andromache.  She  recited  the  part  of  the  daughter  of 
JMne?  her  eyes  filled  wiUi  the  tears  of  deep  emotion,  and  she  said 
to  her  mother,  ♦*!  know  my  destiny — I  will  perform  tragedy." 

Through  the  influence  of  a  retired  actor  she  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Francalse,  and  her  appearance  in  the  characters 
of  Badne  was  greeted  wim  immense  applanse.  The  Parisians  were 
In  ecstasies.  The  singing >girl  of  the  Boulevards  was  apotheosized 
as  the  ♦♦Tragic  Muse."  Her  salary  was  first  fixed  at  four  thousand 
IVancs:  the  second  season  it  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.  The  courts  of  France  and  England  soon  delighted 
10  pay  ber  homage}  and  witbia  ten  y^an  fkom  the  boor  wboi 
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Choron  took  her  half  frozen  from  the  streets  of  Paris  she  wore  a 
gorgeous  diamond  necklace,  with  the  words  "TicfoBiA  to  Raorkl** 

emblazoned  upon  it! 

Mademoiselle  Racliel  is  at  the  head  of  her  profession  as  a  tragic 
actress,  and  her  annual  income  is  not  far  from  thirty -five  thon-aiid 
dollars.  Like  Jenny  Lind  in  another  public  sphere,  she  bus  no 
peer  in  her  pfoAsarion  or  the  admimtion  of  the  votaries  of  the  drama. 
She  might  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  singern,  but  she 
preferred  to  aim  at  the  highest  tragic  eminence.  That  she  has 
accomplished. 

Womd  that  we  could  add— what  may  be  truly  said  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Sweden — ^**Mademoi8elle  Rachel  bears  a  spotless  reputation  t*' 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  accustomed  as  the  poor  little  girl  was 
to  scenes  of  misery  and  low  vice  in  such  a  licentious  city  ai  Paris, 
tiiat  Rachel  would  grow  up  with  much  natural  delicacy  oi  lecling} 
but  genius  should  have  a  purifying  power,  giving  more  elevation 
of  sentiment  to  the  soul  of  a  woman.  No  doubt  calumny  lias 
exaggerated  the  reports  of  Mademoiselle  Rucbers  amours;  nor  ought 
she  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  SidUons,  who  was  born  and 
trained  in  a  land  where  female  chastity  is  required  as  the  crowning 
grace  of  the  actress  Still  we  do  regret  that  a  shadow  has  fallen 
on  the  fair  fame  of  one  who  might  have  been,  like  Jenny  Lind,  a 
glory  to  her  sex  as  well  as  to  her  profession.  But  let  us  record 
her  good  deeds.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  said  to  be  very  chanuible 
to  the  poor.  She  has  provided  generously  for  her  own  flimily; 
'educating  her  sisters  and  brothers,  and  never  foigetting  the  humble 
condition  from  which  she  has  risen.  As  a  memorial  of  her  street 
minstrelsy,  she  religiously  preserves  her  old  guitar. 

RADCLIFFE,  ANN, 

A  CELEBRATED  romancc  writer,  whose  genius  and  amiability  adds 
lustre  to  the  glory  of  her  sex,  was  bom  in  London,  July  9th., 
1764.  She  was  the  only  child  of  respectable  parents,  William  and 
Ann  Wood;  and  in  her  twenty-third  year  married  Mr.  William 
RadeliffiB,  wbo  was  brought  up  to  tbe  bar,  but  subsequently  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  English  Chronicle.  The  peculiar  bent 
of  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Radclille  was  not  manifested  till  after  her 
marriage ;  though  she  had,  from  childhood,  displayed  extraordinary 

Sowers  of  mind.  That  her  husband  encouraged  and  promoted  ber 
terary  pursuits  is  probable,  indeed  certain  {  with  her  love  of  home 
and  delicacy  of  moral  sentiment,  she  would  never  have  pressed 
onward  in  a  career  of  public  authorship  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Her  first  work,  "The  Castles  of  Athliu  and  Dunbayne,"  was  published 
in  1789,  two  years  after  ber  marriage.  This  romance  did  not 
indicate  very  high  talent;  but  "The  Sicilian  Romance,"  published 
the  following  year,  showed  a  decided  development  of  intellectual 
power.  It  excited  deep  interest,  attracting  by  its  romantic  and 
.numerous  adventures,  and  its  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery. 
**Th6  Romance  of  the  Forest"  appeared  in  1791 ;  and  «^he  M ys* 
terles  of  Udolpho"  in  1794  This  was  the  most  popular  of  her 
.performances,  and  is  generally  considered  her  best.  **Xhe  Italian*' 
was  published  in  1797. 

In  examining  these  varied  productions,  all  written  In  the  course 
of  ten  years,  we  are  struck  with  the  evident  progress  of  her  mind, 
and  the  gradual  mastery  her  wiU  obtamed  over  the  resonites  of 
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ber  imagination.  She  liad  invented  a  new  style  of  romance,  equally 
difliiiet  fWmi  the  old  ttUes  of  ehlyftliy  and  magic,  and  flt>m  modem 

representations  of  credible  incidents  and  living  mannera.  Her 
works  exhibit,  in  part,  the  cliarms  of  each  species  of  composition, 
interweaving  the  miraculous  with  the  probable  in  consistent  nar- 
rative, and  breathing  a  tenderness  and  beauty  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  oecopies  that  middle  region  between  the  mighty  dreamt  oi 
the  heroic  ages  and  the  realities  of  her  ow!i,  which  remained  to 
be  possessed,  filled  it  with  glorious  imagery,  and  raised  it  to  the 
sublimity  of  Fancy's  creative  power  by  tlie  awe  of  the  supernatura), 
which  she,  beyond  any  writer  of  romanees,  knew  how  to  inspire. 

One  of  her  biographers  had  well  observed,  that  *'her  works*  in 
order  to  produce  their  greatest  impression,  should  be  read  lirst,  not 
in  childhood,  for  which  they  are  too  substantial;  nor  at  mature 
age,  for  wliich  they  may  seem  too  visionary  ;  but  at  that  delightful 
period  of  youth,  when  the  soft  twiUc^  of  the  Imagination  hanno- 
nizes  with  the  Inxurions  and  unceitiun  light  cast  on  their  wonders. 
By  those  who  come  at  such  an  age  to  their  peruaaly  they  will 
never  be  forgotten.** 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  she  made  a  tonr,  in  company  with  her 
husband,  through  Holland  and  the  western  frontier  of  Germany, 
returning  down  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  first  and  only  occasion 
on  which  she  quitted  England,  though  the  vividness  of  her  de- 
scriptions of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  France,  in  which 
her  scenes  are  principally  laid,  Induced  a  general  belief  that  she 
had  visited  those  countries.  After  their  return  from  the  continent, 
she  made  a  tour  to  the  English  lakes,  and  published  her  notes  In 
a  quarto  volume,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 

The  great  and  almost  universal  popularity  of  her  writings,  never 
inflated  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  RadcUflbi  her  private  life  aeems  to  hm 
been  particularly  calm  and  sequestered.  Declining  the  personal 
notoriety  that  usually  attaches  in  the  society  of  London  to  literary 
merit,  she  sought  her  chief  pleasures  and  occupation  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  After  the  publication  of  her  last  novel,  **Tbe  Italian,*' 
in  1797,  ^e  retired  from  the  worid  of  letters^  and  for  the  nmalnder 
of  her  life  persisted  in  refusing  to  write,  or  at  any  rate  to  publish 
another.  The  report  that  she  was  deranged,  in  consequence  of  an 
excited  imagination,  was  founded  simply  on  her  love  of  home  and 

auietude.  She  was  beantlfhl  In  her  person,  and  much  beloved  by 
liose  who  were  favoured  by  her  intbui^.  Educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England,  she  was  pious  and  sincere  in  hear 
attachment  to  the  services  of  religion.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  life,  she  suffered  much  from  a  spasmodic  asthma,  which 
gndoaUy  undermined  her  health.  She  died  February  7th.,  ia2t, 
aged  flf^-eight. 

RADEGONDE,  ST., 

Davohter  of  Bertarius,  King  of  Thuringia,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  529,  when  only  eight  years  old,  by  Clotaire,  King  of  Normandy. 
Her  childish  grace  and  bcautv  made  such  an  impression  on  Clotaire 
thai  he  resolved  to  educate  her  for  his  wUlk  She  was  eavefhlly 
taught,  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  she  renounced  paganism  for  Christianity, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  those  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
roimded*  and  i)rom  that  early  age  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  religion.  She  was  so  much  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  lieooming  one  of  the  wires  of  Clotaire,  that  when  the 
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time  appmehed  for  that  event,  she  fled,  but  wie  lirouglit  iMek  Id 

Soissons,  and  married  in  spite  of  her  reluctance.  Radegonde,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  her  new  duties,  became  literally  the 
servant  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Having  received  as  a  marriage 
present,  the  rojal  domain  of  AtrA^  she  oooTerted  it  hito  a  hospital 
fyt  indigent  women,  for  whom  die  iwribimed  the  most  menial  mad 
repulsive  services.  She  also  paased  a  great  part  of  her  time  to 
reading,  or  conversing  with  learned  and  pious  men. 

Radegonde  spent  six  years  in  this  wav,  during  all  which  time 
Clotaire  obstinately  refused  to  let  her  go  into  a  convent  A  brother 
of  the  young  queen's  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  he  grew  up  he  showed  so  much  of  the  pride  and  temper 
of  his  race,  that  Clotaire  had  him  put  to  death.  This  was  too 
amch  for  Radegonde  to  endoie»  And  Clotahre,  not  wishing  to  be 
annoyed  hf  her  grief,  allowed  her  to  go  to  M^ard,  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity  had  extended  throughout  all 
France,  for  consolation.  When  she  arrived  at  Noyon,  she  found 
Medard  iu  his  cathedral,  and  she  immediately  exclaimed,  **Priest 
of  God  t  I  wish  to  leave  the  world,  and  oonsecmte  myself  to  the 
Lord.*'  At  these  words  the  guard  who  accompanied  her  crowded 
around  her,  and  protested  against  such  an  act.  While  Medard 
hesitated  as  to  what  course  he  should  take,  Radegonde  fled  to  the 
sacristv,  threw  the  dress  of  a  nun  over  her  royal  apparel,  and 
returning,  said  to  Medard,  '^If  yon  reflue  to  receiTe  me,  if  yon  foar 
man  more  than  God,  yoa  wUl  have  to  answer  for  it  befofo  the 
Shepherd  of  the  flock." 

These  words  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  bishop.  He 
annulled,  on  his  own  authority,  the  forced  marriage  of  the  queen, 
oonsecraced  her  to  God,  and  sent  away  the  soldiers,  who  had  not 
dared  to  offer  any  farther  opposition.  Radegonde  went  to  Tours 
for  greater  safety,  and  when  Clotaire,  still  ardently  attached  to  her, 
sent  to  reclaim  her,  she  fled  to  Poitiers.  Here  the  enexgetic  remon 
etranees  of  Qennaln,  Bishop  of  Paris,  obliged  him  to  leave  her,  and 
he  allowed  her  to  found  a  convent  there,  which  she  did  about 
550,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  at  first  the 
abbess  of  this  convent,  but  after  it  was  firmly  established,  she  gave 
up  her  authority  to  a  lady  younger  than  herself,  whom  she  called 
Agnes,  and  lived  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  simple  an  •• 
Her  convent  held  a  high  reputation  in  that  age  for  the  devotion 
of  its  members  to  religion,  and  also  for  their  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  Radegonde  died  at  Poitiers^  August  13th^  5d0.  JShe 
was  afterwards  canonized. 

RAH  AH, 

A  WOMAN  of  Jericho.  When  Joshua,  the  leader  of  the  Israelitish 
host,  sent  out  two  spies,  saying,  "Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho," 
it  is  recorded  "that  they  went,  and  came  into  an  harlot's  house, 
named  Bahab,  and  lodged  there.**  The  King  of  Jericho  hearing 
of  their  visit,  sent  to  Rahab,  requiring  her  to  bring  the  men  forth ; 
but  instead  of  complying,  she  deceived  the  king,  by  telling  him 
that  they  went  out  of  the  city  about  the  time  of  the  shutting  of 
the  gate,  and  whither  they  went,  she  knew  not,  but  doubtless  if 
the  king  pursued  after  them  they  would  be  overtaken.  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  messengers  thus  put  upon  the  false  track 
porsned  after  them  to  the  fords  of  Jordan,  Rahab  took  the  two 
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men  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which,  after  the  custom  of  eastern 
cities,  was  flat,  and  hid  them  under  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she 
had*  fpmd  oot  there  to  dry. 

Tbis  ftraage  conduct,  in  defence  of  two  strangers,  she  explained 
to  the  spies,  by  telling  them,  after  they  reached  the  roof,  that  "she 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  given  the  children  of  Israel  the  land,  for 
tliey  had  heard  of  their  doings  fVom  the  time  that  they  came  out 
Of  Egypt,  so  that  all  the  Inbabitants  of  the  land  faint  becatise  of  yom" 

In  return  for  her  care,  she  made  thcra  swear  unto  her  that  they 
would  save  alive  herself  and  all  her  family, — father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  all  that  they  had.  Having  thus  secured  herself  fVom 
threatened  destruction,  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  a 
window,  for  her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  th^  eacaped 
to  the  mountains,  whence,  alter  three  days,  thc^  returned  to  the 
camp  of  Joshua. 

For  the  important  service  rendered  to  these  spies,  herself  and 
kindred  were  saved  from  the  general  massacre  which  ibllowed  the 

capture  of  Jericho,  her  house  being  designated  by  a  scarlet  coid 
let  down  from  the  window  out  of  which  the  spies  escaped. 

Several  commentators,  anxious  to  relieve  the  character  of  a  woman 
so  renowned  from  the  imputation  cast  npon  her  by  the  opprobrious 
epithet  usually  affixed  to  her  name,  would  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  Zonah,  which  our  version  renders  harlot,  by  the  term  hostess 
or  innkeeper.  But  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  every  other  place 
means  what  the  old  English  version  says,  and  wc  see  no  reason 
to  make  Its  use  here  an  exception ;  besides,  there  were  no  inns  in 
those  dayi  and  countries;  and  when,  subsequently,  something 
answerable  to  our  ideas  of  them  were  introduccMd,  in  Ihe.shi^pe  of 
caravanseri,  they  were  never  kept  by  women. 
'  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bible,  that  it  glosses  over  no 
characters,  but  fteely  mentions  fidllngs  or  deibcts,  as  well  as  good- 
ness and  virtue;  and  hence,  when  errors  of  life  are  spoken  of  as 
•connected  with  any  individual,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  defend 
all  the  life  of  that  individual,  if  the  character  is  good  from  the 
time  that  it  professes  to  be  good ;  the  evil  living  which  went  before, 
may  fireely  be  named  without  compromising  or  reflecting  upon 
enbsequent  goodness. 

Her  remarks  to  the  spies  evince  her  belief  in  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  her  marriage,  at  a  later  period,  with  Salmon,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Israel,  proves  her  conversion  to  Judaism. 

The  Jewish  writers  abound  In  praises  of  Rahab ;  and  even  those 
who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  a  harlot,  admit  that  she  eventually 
became  the  wife  of  a  prince  of  Israel,  and  that  many  great  persons 
of  their  nation  sprang  from  this  union. 

According  to.  the  Bible,  Bahab  was  a-  woman  of  fidelity,  discre- 
tion, and  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  the  only  individual 
among  all  the  nations  which  Joshua  was  commissioned  to  destroy, 
who  aided  the  Israelites,  and  who  was  received  and  dwelt  among 
the  peojne  of  God  as  one  vrith  them.  St.  Paul  quotes  her  as  one 
of  h£i  examoles  of  eminent  foith.  These  events  occurred  B.  C.  141^1* 

RAMBOUILLET,   CATHARINE   DB  VIVONNB; 

MARCHIONESS  D£, 
Was  the  wUb  of  Charles  d'Angennet^  Haiqulf  de  BamboulDat 
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She  was  virtuons  and  intellectual,  and  her  house  the  resort  of  all 
men  of  learning.  There  the  great  Corneille  read  his  tragedies,  and 
there  Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  displayed  those  oratorical  talents 
ftnr  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  She  liTed  In  the 
seventeenth  centuy. 

RAMSAY,   MARTHA  LAURENS, 

Was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  November  3rd.,  1759. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Laurens,  whose  ancestors  were 

Huguenots.  She  spent  ten  years  in  England  and  France,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  time  she  resided  at  Paris  with  her  father, 
who  was  acting  there  as  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States.  While  there,  her  father  gave  her  five  hundred  gnineas,  th» 
greater  fwrt  of  which  she  employed  in  purchasing  French  Testa- 
ments for  distribution,  and  in  establishing  a  school.  She  returned 
to  Charleston  in  1785,  and  in  1787  married  Dr.  David  Ramsay. 
Mrs.  Ramsay  was  a  woman  of  piety,  learning,  and  great  benevo- 
lence. She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  literary  pursuits,  fitted  her 
sons  for  college,  and  performed '  all  her  domestic  duties  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  showing  herself  a  pattern  for  her  sex,  and 
proving  how  salutary  the  enlightened  moral  influence  of  wonLaa 
may  become.   She  died  in  June,  1811,  aged  fifty-one. 

RAVIRA,   FELETTO  ELEONORA,  OF  CASALE, 

Was  the  wife  of  George  Feletto,  Counsellor  of  Villa  and  Lord 
of  Melazzo.  She  was  very  much  praised  by  contemporary  authors, 
and  has  left  many  small  poems,  remarkably  well  written.  She 
flourished  in  1669 ;  but  no  dates  of  the  events  of  her  Ufb  an  to 
be  obtailned. 

READ,  CATHARINE, 

Was  an  English  lady,  who  distinguished  herself  by  portrait-paint- 
ing, both  in  oil  and  crayons.  One  of  her  first  and  best  performances, 
was  the  likeness  of  Queen  Charlotte,  painted  immediately  after  her 
anriTai  in  England.  Another  remarkable  portrait  of  her  painting, 
was  that  of  the  female  historian,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  represented  in  the 
character  of  a  Roman  matron,  weeping  over  the  lost  liberties  of 
her  country.  About  1770,  Miss  Read  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
she  residea  some  years ;  but  on  her  return,  sUll  continued  to  exercise 
her  pioftssion  to  extreme  old  age.  She  died  about  1786. 

REBEKAH, 

Daughter  of  Bethuel,  and  wife  of  Isaac  the  patriarch,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  female  characters  the  Bible  exhibits  for  the 
example  and  instruction  of  her  sex.  Her  betrothal  and  marriage 
arc  graphic  pictures  of  the  simple  customs  of  her  maiden  life,  and 
her  own  heart -devotion  to  the  will  of  God.  No  wonder  her  beauty, 
modesty,  and  piety,  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  Isaac  at  once. 
She  was  his  only  wife,  and  thus  highly  favoured  above  those  who 
were  obliged  to  share  the  heart  of  a  husband  with  handmaidens 
and  concubines.  The  plague-spot  of  polygamy  which  has  polluted 
even  the  homes  of  the  chosen  of  God  did  not  fasten  its  curse  on 
her  bndai  tent.  So  distinguished  was  this  example,  that  ever  since, 
the  young  married  pair  hm  been  admoniihea  to  bet  aa  *Isaac 
and  Rebecca*  nathfhu.*'. 
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The  6iBt  portioii  €f  iMr  liiftoiy,  cooMOiMd  te  Ganotif,  chap.  zxiY. 
(any  ^opos  would  mar  its  beaatyO  has  won  for  her  unqiuUifled 

approlmtion;  while  commentators  and  divines  are  almost  as  unani- 
mous in  censuring  her  later  conduct.  But  is  this  censure  deserved  ? 
Let  us  examine  carefully  before  we  Tentore  to  condemn  what  the 
Bible  does  not 

Rcbekah  must  have  been  either  perfectly  assured  she  was  working 
under  the  righteous  inspiration  of  God,  or  she  was  willing?  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  deceiving  her  husband  rather  than  allow 
Mm  to  nn  by  attempting  to  give  the  blessing  where  God  bad 
withheld  it.  That  the  result  was  right  is  certain,  because  Isaac 
acknowledged  it  when,  after  the  deception  was  made  manifest*  be 
raid  of  Jacob — **Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.** 

When,  to  avoid  the  murderous  hatred  of  Esau,  Jacob  fled  from 
bis  home,  the  Lord  met  Mm  In  a  wondrons  ▼Iskm,  where  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac  was  expressly  confirmed 
to  this  cherished  son  of  Rebekah;  thus  sealing  the  troth  of  her 
belief  and  the  importance  of  her  perseverance ;  and  not  a  word  of 
reproof  appears  on  the  holy  page  which  records  her  histmy.  She 
did  not  live  to  see  her  son's  trinmphant  return,  nor  is  tiie  date  of 
her  decease  given ;  hut  she  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  at 
Macpelah;  and  as  Isaac  had  no  second  wife,  she  was  doubtless 
mourned.  It  has  been  urged  that  because  her  death  was  not  recorded, 
thefefbre  she  had  sinned  in  regard  to  ber  son.  No  mentkm  Is 
made  of  the  death  of  Deborah,  or  Until,  or  Ssther,— bad  tb^ 
sinned  ? 

There  are  no  perfect  examples  among  mankind ;  but  in  the  com- 
parison of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  the  wife  Is,  morally,  superior  to  her 
iinsbandi  and  appears  to  have  been  specially  entrusted  by  God 

with  the  agency  of  changing  the  succession  of  her  sons,  and  thns 
building  up  the  house  of  IsraeL  Sec  Genesis,  chapters  xxvi,  xxvii. 
xxviii. 

RECAMIEB,  JEANNE   FRANCOISE  JULIE  ADELAIDE 

BERNARAL, 

Was  born  at  Lyons  in  1778,  and  was  probably  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  woman  of  her  day.  8be  married  in  1795,  M.  Kecamier, 
a  nan  of  large  Ibitane.  Her  bonse,  at  that  tine^  was  resorted  to 

by  all  the  marked  characters  of  Europe;  and  her  drawing-room 
celebrity  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the  age.  Her  father  was  imprisoned 
for  some  treasonable  dealings  with  the  Cbouans,  in  his  capacity  of 
administrator  of  the  ports.  Madame  Becamlcr  solicited  his  p»rdon 
fh>m  Napoleon,  who  gnuiied  bis  aqnittil,  but  refnsed  to  lelnttate 
him.  This  fascinating  woman  was  accustomed  to  obtain  everything 
she  asked  for,  and  she  could  never  forgive  Bonaparte  for  resisting 
her,  though  on  a  point  where,  what  her  party  termed  his  severity, 
seemed  reasonable  and  necessaiy.  Her  fliends  doiy  this  statement, 
and  declared  that  she  never  demanded  more  than  her  father's 
liberty ;  and  that  the  real  origin  of  the  animosity  manifested  by 
her  to  the  hero,  was  an  ill-conditioned  jealousy  on  his  part,  which 
made  him  vexed  at  all  admiration  bestowed  on  others,  even  when 
a  pretty  woman  was  its  object  Madame  Recamier  was  ftmdljr 
attached  to  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  and  courageoasly 
proved  her  friendship  by  going  to  Coppet  at  a  time  when  it  was 
intimated  to  her  that  this  measure  would  prevent  her  returning  to 
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.  Paris ;  as  Kapoleon  Incbidsd  tbe  Mends  of  Madame  de  Stael  among 

his  own  enemies. 

It  was  at  Coppct  that  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the 
late  king,  became  violently  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Frenchwoman  ; 
he  even  attempted  to  persuade  her  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  M. 
Becamier,  that  she  might  become  his  prinoeaa.  Her  reUgioas  princtplesf 
would  not  allow  her  to  listen  with  approval  to  this  propo8aI.  After 
leaving  Coppet,  Madame  Recaniier  resided  at  Lyons  two  years.  As 
she  determined  to  take  no  steps  for  the  repeal  of  her  exile,  she 
decided  npon  a  journey  to  Italr.  There,  as  ererywhere  else,  she 
was  received  wim  universal  and  Urely  admiration.  Painters  copied 
her  loveliness;  Canova  has  perpetuated  her  features  in  marble. 
Madame  Recamicr's  sentence  of  banishment  was  never  reversed.  She 
returned  to  Paris  with  the  Bourbons.  After  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Stael  she  took  np  her  resldenoe  at  the  Abbaye  wax  Bois,  where» 
though  out  of  the  tumult  of  dissipated  society,  she  eivjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  and  constant  visits  of  an  extended  circle  of 
literary  and  otherwise  distinguished  persons.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Chateaubriand  and  Guizot 

For  some  years  before  her  death  she  became  blind,  an  affliction 
which  she  bore  with  the  greatest  serenity ;  never  complaining  of 
it,  except  as  it  prevented  her  attentions  to  her  friends.  She  died 
on  the  10th.  of  May,  1849,  of  the  cholera.  Her  dititinguished  traits 
were  an  extreme  sweetness  of  disposition  and  tendemesw  of  hearty 
which  obtained  her  the  affection  of  all  about  •her.  It  should  be 
noted  that  she  was  quite  unspoiled  by  the  homage  that  was  alwayv 
paid  to  her  extraordinary  beauty. 

BBEVE,  CLABA, 

Was  bom  In  1745,  at  Ipswich,  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  An 
early  admiration  of  Horace  Wal pole's  "Castle  of  Otranto"  induced 
Miss  Reeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story  entitled  "The  Old, 
English  Baron."  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Cyclopaedia,  says  of  this  work, 
— >*<ln  some  xespecto  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of  Walpole:  her 
supernatural  machinery  is  better  managed,  so  as  to  produce  mys- 
teriousness  and  effect,  but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or  elegance 
of  that  of  her  prototj^pe.  Miss  Reeve  wrote  several  other  novels, 
*tiXi  marked,'  says  Sir  IValter  Scott,  *by  excellent  good  aense,,  pure 
morally,  and  a  competent  command  of  ttiose  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  good  romance.*  They  have  failed,  however,  to  keep 
possession  of  public  favour,  and  the  fame  of  the  author  rests  on 
her  'Old  Knglsh  Baron,'  which  is  now  generally  printed  along  with 
the  Btoiy  of  Walpole." 

«The  Old  English  Banm"  waafmbUahed  in  1777.  and  mm  Eeeve 
died  in  1803. 

B£ISK£»  £BN£8TIN£  OHBISTINB, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  MilHer,  was  the  wife  of  Johann  Jacob 
Beiskc  She  was  bom,  April  2nd.,  1735,  at  Kumberg,  a  small  town 
near  VVittemberg,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  1755,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Reiske  at  Lelpzlc,  where  she  was  making  a  Tisit. 
Aer  beauty,  modesty,  goodness,  and  hnre  of  literature,  attracted 
the  eminent  scholar,  and,  although  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior, 
tlicy  became  very  much  attached  to  each  other;  but,  owing  to 
the  war  then  racing  in  Saxony ^  they  were  not  married  till  176i. 
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In  order  to  help  her  hniband  in  his  literary  labours,  Christine 
aoqnirad  under  nls  isatnietioiis  a  tborongh  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  rendered  her  of  the  gieateiit  assistance  to  him.  She 

copied  and  collated  his  manuscripts,  arranged  the  various  readings 
that  he  had  collected,  and  read  and  corrected  the  proof-shcct.s  of 
his  works.  Her  attachment  for  him  and  her  respect  for  his  memory 
are  ftrongly  shown  in  the  sapplement  to  his  autobiography,  whldh 
she  completed  trom  the  1st.  of  January,  1770,  till  his  death  on  the 
14th.  of  August,  1744.  The  gratitude  of  Keiske,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  affection,  are  not  less  strongly  expressed,  both  in  the  auto- 
biography just  mentioned  and  in  the  prefooes  to  some  of  his  works. 
After  the  death  of  Reiske,  his  wife  published  teYetal  works  that 
he  had  left;  unfinished,  and  also  two  works  of  her  own,  one  called 
"Hellas,"  in  1778 ;  and  the  other  entitled  "Zur  Moral :  aus  dem 
Griechischeu  ubersatzt  von  £.  C.  Reiske;"  a  work  containing  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  to  the  German.  After  lier  husband's  deatht 
the  lived  successively  at  Leipzic,  Dresden,  and  Bmnawick;  and  died 
at  Kamberg,  July  27th.,  1798,  aged  sixty-three. 

RENABD,  CECILE, 

Tbb  history  of  this  young  girl  exhibits  the  moral  phenomenon 

of  the  apathy  to  all  that  human  nature  usually  shrinks  from,  which 
may  be  produced  by  living  in  the  constant  atmosphere  of  danger 
and  dismay.  Her  fate  and  conduct  somewhat,  at  first  sight,  re- 
semble those  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  but  upon  examination,  nothing 
can  be  more  different.  Charlotte  Corday,  enthusiastic,  animated, 
enerpetic,  set  about  her  purpose  in  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
sacrhiciiig  herself  for  her  country;  while  the  aimless  act  of  CXcile 
^emed  to  result  from  disgust  of  life,  and  despair  of  improvement 
in  public  ailliirs.  She  was  bom  al  Paris,  the  daughter  of  a  stationer. 
She  and  her  eldest  brother  occupied  themselves  in  the  business  of 
the  shop,  while  the  two  others  were  enlisted  in  the  army.  Without 
possessing  remarkable  beauty,  her  appearance  was  very  striking 
and  agreeable.  She  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  stepp**? 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  private  lifb,  and  brought  herself  into  the 
history  of  Robespierre.  It  has  been  said  that  her  hatred  to  the 
latter  arose  from  his  causing  the  execution  of  a  young  man  tc 
whom  she  was  attached ;  this  is  an  anecdote  that  wants  contirma* 
fion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  it  as  a  fhct  The  truth  is,  she 
was  educated  in  an  aversion  to  the  terrible  order  of  things  then 
prevalent ;  her  imagination  was  struck  with  the  torrents  of  blood, 
the  fVightful  sh«x:ks,  that  daily  occurred ;  and  her  family,  attached 
to  the  royalist  party,  made  its  losses,  and  the  horrors  of  the  existing 
government,  a  constant  theme  of  their  private  conversations.  Her 
fancy  became  morbid,  her  reason  perverted,  until  she  considered 
life  an  insufferable  burden;  and  she  resolved  to  free  herself  from 
it,  in  a  way  that  should  manifest  her  opinions.  With  this  object, 
on  the  2drd.  of  May,  1794,  she  went  to  the  hooM  of  Robespierre, 
carryhig  a  bundle.  When  they  told  her  he  was  out,  she  declared 
he  neglected  his  duties,  and  that  for  her  part  she  would  give  all 
she  possessed  to  have  a  king.  This,  in  those  days,  was  enongh  to 
have  cost  her  a  hundred  lives,  if  she  had  had  them.  She  was  taken 
lo  the  comiu^  and  asked  what  she  wanted  with  Robespierre?  **! 
wanted  to  see  how  a  tyrant  looks.**  Why  she  wanted  a  king? 
/Because  we  have  five  hundred  tyrautsy  and  1  r«%fer  aie  king.** 
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Why  clie  carried  a  bundle?  "Because,  as  I  expected  to  go  to 
priHon,  I  wanted  a  change  of  clothes."  Two  knives  were  found 
in  her  bundle — she  was  asked  if  she  intended  to  assassinate  Robes- 
pierre? She  said,  "No;  that  she  always  carried  a  knife,  and  in 
this  case  had  taken  the  second  by  mistake;  but  that  they  might 
tliink  as  they  pleased  about  it."  Being  asked  who  were  her  accom- 
plices, she  denied  having  any,  or  the  existence  of  any  plot.  An 
old  aunt  of  Ceciie's,  an  ex-nun,  together  with  her  father  and 
brothers,  were  inyolved  in  her  condemnatioii.  Gedle,  dragged  to 
Uio  ecalRdd*  never  wavered  an  instant  in  her  flimness;  tms  girl 
of  twenty  met  death  with  the  reeolatioa  and  nnmoved  demeanour 
.  of  a  stoic. 

BENfiE  DE  .  FRANCE,  DUCHESS  OF  FEBRARA, 

Boiur  at  Bloin,  In  1510,  was  the  daughter  of  Louie  the  Twelfth 
and  Anne  of  Brittany.  She  was  roamed,  in  1527,  to  Hercules  the 
Second,  of  Estc,  Duke  of  Fcrrara.  She  was  a  princess  of  great 
capacity  and  tliirst  for  knowledge,  and  much  interested  in  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  times.  Calvin,  who  went  in  disguise 
from  France  to  Ital>  to  see  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions, 
and  her  court  at  Ferrara  became  the  refuge  of  all  those  suspected 
of  heresy.  Her  conduct  so  displeased  the  court  of  France,  that  the 
king,  Henry  the  Second,  sent  the  following  intftnictions  to  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara:— 

«*ir  the  dnchess  persists  in  her  errors,  she  must  he  separated 

ftom  all  conversation ;  her  children  must  be  taken  from  her :  and 
all  her  domestics,  who  are  greatly  suspected  of  heresy,  must  be 
prosecuted.  With  regard  to  the  princess  herself,  the  king  refcni 
to  the  prudence  of  her  husband.** 

Her  four  children  were,  therefore,  successively  taken  from  her 
and  brought  into  France,  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  After  the  duke's  death,  in  1559,  the  princess  returned  to 
France,  to  reside  in  her  ca.stle  of  Montargi.s.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
having  summoned  her  to  deliver  up  some  Protestants  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  her,  she  replied,  "That  she  would  not  deliver  them,  and 
that  if  he  should  attack  the  castle,  she  would  be  the  first  to  place 
herself  in  the  breach,  to  see  if  he  would  dare  to  kill  a  king*s 
daughter.*'  She  was  obliged  to  send  away  four  hundred  and  sixty 
persons,  to  whom  she  had  given  asylum;  she  parted  from  them 
in  tears,  after  providing  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey.  This 
princess  died  at  Montargis,  in  1575.  She  was  slightly  deformed  in 
her  person,  but  elegant  manners  and  graceful  eloquence  more  than 
compensated  for  this  disadvantage. 

REYBAUD,   MADAME  CHARLES, 

Is  the  nomme  de  plume  of  Mademoiselle  H.  Arnaud.  She  resides 
in  Paris.  Why  she  should  have  chosen  to  put  away  her  own  name, 
and  give  the  celebrity  of  her  genius  to  a  fictitious  one,  has  never 
been  made  known ;  but  such  Is  the  Act  She  need  not  have  done 
this  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  her  works,  whicA  have  been 
leceived  with  great  favour  by  the  Parisian  public. 

Madame  Rcybaud  has  published  over  twenty  novels  and  tales, 
.none  of  which  have  failed.  Her  roost  striking  qualities  are  the 
QDitf  and  perDBctness  with  which  she  oonstmcts  and  flnlshee  her 
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plot,  each  Ineideiit  and  cUalogne  tending  lo  ihe  dompMUm  of  the 
plan;  and  so  ingenioosly  does  she  sometimes  contrive  the  utory, 
that  the  most  experienced  novel-reader  is  taken  by  surprise  in  the 
unforseen  denouement  Like  all  who  write  much,  she  has  prod  need 
books  of  veiT  unequal  merit,  but  the  best  exhibit  both  tenderness 
and  wit ;  and  what  must  be  highly  oommeiided,  becaaae  mors  ntn 
in  French  novels,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  sentiment  or 
offensive  to  morals  to  be  found  in  her  works.  An  able  English 
critic  has  truly  said,  **Madame  Charles  Reybaud,  little  known  to 
EngliBh  readers,  It  a  good  and  captivating  writer  of  oeneldenilite 
abmty.  Her  numerous  productiona  may  be  perused  without  Iter 
by  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous  reader.  We  are  doing  them  a 
service  in  recommending  this  interesting  author  to  their  notice. 
She  Avill  cheer  many  a  winter  evening,  and  the  plea&ant  languor 
Of  a  July  aooa ;  abe  will  ooonpgr  yvj  agieeaibly  the  odd  Imr  between 
the  return  ft*om  the  drive  and  the  appearance  at  the  dinner«table. 
Her  intentions  and  tendencies  are  good ;  her  sentiments  very  sweet 
And  delicate;  a  strong  sense  of  religious  and  moral  respousibility 
evidently  pervades  her  mind.  She  introdvces  her  readers  to  the 
jmtlqne  relics  of  that  beautiAd  and  graceful  aristocracy — let  ut 
give  all  their  dne—wliiQli  wat  deattoyed  tbe  first  Freneb 
revolution." 

We  sal()oin  the  titles  of  her  most  popular  works,  commending 
aa  oar  Ikvoorites,  '^Lea  denx  Maigaerites,**  «*San8  Dot,"  and  **£spag- 
notes  et  Fran^iseb."  The  others  are, — ^**I>ona  Marianna,**  "Fabiana/' 
"Geraldine,"  "Lena,"  "Madame  de  Rieux,"  "Mademoiselle  de  Clia- 
leuil,"  **Marie  d*£nambue,"  "Mteelie,"  "Mis^  Brun."  "La  Pauvre 
Paysanne^'*  «^  FeUte  Reine,"  "Romans  du  Coeur/'  and  ''Valdc- 
peiras." 

BICCOBONI,  MARIE  LABOBAS*M£ZIKBfiS,  . 

WAa  bom  at  Farif,  in  1714.  She  married  Luigl  Biccoboni,  an 

actor,  and  also  an  author  of  several  successful  comedies,  and  oi 
various  works  on  the  literature  of  the  drama.  He  was  considered 
the  first  among  the  Italian  comedians,  but  he  retired  fh>m  tlie  stag& 
owing  to  rellgioos  tcmplei.  His  witte  contributed,  by  ber  taste  ma 
her  advice,  to  the  success  of  his  productions.  Before  Madame 
Riccoboni,  the  novels  of  the  Abb^  Prevost  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation; doubtless  these  gave  the  impulse  to  this  lady  when  she 
timidly  presented  to  the  pabUe  works  of  the  same  description,  but 
which  were  destined  entirely  to  eclipie  the  tedious  commonplaces 
and  unnatural  incidents  which  make  up  the  "Dean  of  Goterainev" 
the  "Adventures  of  a  Man  of  Quality,**  etc. 

Madame  Riccoboni  has  written  quite  a  numerous  collection  of 
flctitloiia  histories,  the  least  Interesting  of  which  would  not  soifer 
In  comparison  with  any  of  the  contemporary  novels;  the  best  is 
usually  considered  to  be  "Juliette  de  Catesby;"  it  is  written  with 
grace  and  vivacity,  the  thoughts  are  true  and  well  cxpresfied,  and 
the  details  natnral  and  interesting.  She  also  translated  Fielding's 
'^'Amelia,"  and  made  a  continuation  of  Marivanx's  'tCariane,''  with 
a  most  successful  imitation  of  the  style  and  manners  of  that  author. 
Madame  Riccoboni  died  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of  sixty- eiglit,  in 
1762  With  her  abilities,  her  WGOtii,  and  her  amiable  dispoi>itioo, 
the  desenred  a  happier  ftte. 
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RICH,  FRANCES, 

ToTTWOKST  danffhter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  bom  in  December, 
1638.  She  was  probably  handsome,  as  she  received  many  splendid 
offers  of  maniage;  amonir  otben,  one  fttmi  Chaitef  the  Second 
hinisell^  then  in  exile.  Cromwell  refused,  saying  that  ''Charles 
would  never  forplve  the  death  of  his  father.**  The  Duke  d*Enghien, 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  was  another  suitor  of  Frances 
CromwelU  On  the  lUh.  of  November,  1657,  she  married  Robert 
Biehf  grandson  and  heir  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  protector 
aettling  £15,000  on  his  daughter.  Mr.  Rich  died  three  months  after 
the  marriage,  and  some  time  after,  Mrs,  Rich  married  Sir  John 
Russel«  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  She  died  Januaiy  tha 
S7tb.,  1721,  at  the  age  of  eighty-lbnr. 

RIEDESEL,    FREDERICA,    BARONESS  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Masson,  the  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
was  born  in  Brandenburgh  in  1746.  In  1763,  she  married  Lieu- 
tenaat-Golonei  Bwoii  de  Rledeaei*  who  was  appointed,  in  1777,  to 
the  command  of  the  Brunswick  Ibfvee  In  the  British  service  in 
Annerica,  and  his  wife  accompanied  him  there  with  her  three  young 
children.  She  was  with  that  part  of  the  army  commanded  by 
General  Burgoyne,  during  all  their  disasters,  till  the  del^at  at 
8«ftttoga,  exposed  often  to  privations  and  dangers  flrom  which 
many  of  the  soldiers  would  have  shrunk.  After  the  capitulation 
of  Burgoyne,  Riedesel,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  to  Yiiiginia,  but  in  177d,  was  allowed  to  go 
to  Kew  Tortt.  His  wlib  aeoooipanled  blin  In  all  bis  wanderings. 
Im  17S0,  General  Riedesel  was  «xcbangedt  In  1781,  they  went  to 
Canada;  and  in  1783,  they  returned  to  Germany,  where  the  husband 
died,  in  1800.  After  this  event,  the  baroness  resided  in  Berlin, 
where  she  died,  in  1808.  She  founded  there  an  asylum  for  military 
orpluuMi  and  %n  alms-boofe  ftw  the  poor  in  Bntniwlck. 

RIGBY,  MISS, 

Haa  not  contributed  as  much  to  our  cnment  literature  as  niaiiT 
other  English  authoresses — hot  the  few  Tolumes  for  which  the  worid 

is  indebted  to  her,  place  her  in  the  very  first  class  among  writers 
of  tales  and  travels.  It  chanced  that  the  elder  sister  of  this  lady 
married  an  Esthonian  baron,  who  has  established  his  residence  on 
bis  Ihmtly  estates; — sbe  waa  induced  to  visit  this  expatriated  relatlTe, 
and  hence  we  obtained  ^'Letters  from  the  Baltic/*  published  In 
>841.  This  work  at  once  made  its  way  with  the  public  and  reviewers. 
Solid  information  and  novelty  of  description  conveyed  in  the  most 
graceful  style,  brightened  by  wit,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  ot 
an  artistie  taele,  Micb  aie  the  attractive  qnallties  of  •*Letten  flxmi 
the  Baltic.**  We  know  of  no  other  book  that  gives  so  clear,  so  true, 
and  so  detailed  an  account  of  life  in  the  Russian  Empire.  ''Russia, 
the  country  where  the  learned  man  wastes  his  time,  the  patriot 
breaks  his  heart,  and  the  rogue  prospers,**  such  is  her  ooncluding 
obHervation  on  quitting  St.  Petenburg.  In  1M6  appealed  ^Llvoniaa 
Meai*'  dMgr  are  three  in  nnmber^  and  all  well  written. 

Rf8T0RI,  ADKLATDK, 

la  a  tragic  actress,  whose  powerful  delineations  of  passion  hare 
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laced  bcr,  as  many  think,  on  an  equality  with  Rachel  and  Siddons. 
he  ia  a  native  of  Civitale  di  Friuli«  in  Lomhardo-Venetia*  and  waa 

bom  in  1822.  Her  introduction  into  tljeatrkal  circles  took  place 
at  a  very  early  age ;  when  only  four  years  old,  she  was  accustomed, 
at  Rome,  to  play  children's  parts  in  simple  dramas;  and  when 
IburMen,  was  enabled  to  snatain  the  part  of  Fntpoeaca  de  Rimfni 
ift  the  nd  though  sweet  tragedy  of  that  name.  She  studied  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  and  seems  thoroughly  to  have  imbued 
her  soul  with  the  noble  sentiments  and  lofty  aspirations  of  her 
assumed  characters.  In  1846,  while  performing  at  Rome,  her  hand 
was  Mcdieited  in  marriage  by  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  shortly  after 
she  became  the  Marquise  Capraiiica  del  Grillo.  After  this  union 
she  relinquished  the  stage  for  awhile,  but,  like  a  dethroned  mo- 
narch, she  sighed  to  return  to  her  seat  of  dominion,  and  the 
opportunity,  or  the  excuse,  for  Mag  so  soon  came.  An  old  IHend 
and  patron  of  hers  fell  into  distress,  and  she  offered  to  give  three 
performances  for  his  benefit.  The  success  of  these  was  so  great, 
and  the  solicitations  for  a  continuance  of  her  dramatic  career 
became  so  urgent,  her  own  wishes,  too,  were  so  strongly  urged, 
that  ber  husband  oonseoted,  nocwithstanding  the  objections  of  his 
noble  relations,  that  she  should  return  to  the  stage;  and  this  she 
did  after  a  two  years'  retirement,  which  seems  to  liave  mucll 
enriched  and  improved  her  faculties.  '  ■ 

After  a  long  series  of  triumphs  in  Italy,  she  made  her  first  pubHa 
appe^trance  in  Pails  in  the  summer  of  Im^  when  the  Great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  was  open,  and  the  city  unusually  full  of  foreigners. 
She  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  public,  and  the 
critics  were  loud  in  their  praise.  In  1866,  she  came  to  London, 
and  peribrmed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  such  characters  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Medea,  etc.,  displaying  in  each  high  tragic  power 
and  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Her  acting  is  simple  and 
majestic,  and  she  depends  little  on  meretricious  ornament  or  display 
of  any  sort.  Her  figure  is  tall  and  well  rounded;  she  has  an 
intelligent  Ihce,  lit  up  with  lustrous  black  eyes,  and  thrown  ont 
by  a  setting  of  hair,  dark  and  abundant.  Such  is  **the  Ristori," 
which  is  still  her  stage  name,  although  in  private  circles  she  claims 
the  title  of  an  Italiau  marquise. 

RIZPAH 

Was  daugntcr  of  Aiah,  concubine  to  King  Saul.  Saul  having  put 
to  death  many  of  the  Gibeonites,  God,  to  punish  this  massacre, 
sent  a  famine  which  lasted  three  years.  To  expiate  this,  David,  who 
was  then  king,  gave  to  the  Gibeonites  two  sons  of  Sani  by  Bizpab, 
and  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  the  Gibeonites 
hanged  on  the  mountain  near  Gibeah.  Rizpab  spread  a  sackcloth 
on  the  rock,  and  watched  night  and  day  to  prevent  ravenous 
beasts   and  birds  fVom  devouring  the  dea<l  bodies;  till  Davkl, 

Sityiiig  her,  had  tliefar  bones  brought  and  interred  in  flie  tomb  of 
:ish.  Abner,  Saul's  general,  married  Rizpah  after  SauKs  death, 
which  was  so  much  resented  by  Ishhosheth,  sou  of  Saul,  that  Abner 
vowed  and  procured  his  ruin. 

Her  aad  story  has  been  the  theme  of  poets;  and  the  picture  of 
the  childless  mother,  watching  beside  the  bleaching  bonee  of  her 
murdered  sons,  an  ilhistnition  of  the  truth  and  tendevness  of 
womau's  love,  which  every  human  heart  muht  feeU 
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KOB£&T,  CLEMENCE, 

Tb  a  Parisian,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  public 
amusement  among  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Feuilleton.  Her  stories 
are  for  the  most  part  interesting ;-— generally  they  are  liascd  upon 
Fome  historical  event.  ^'Vincent  de  Paule"  is  one  of  the  best,  in 
which  the  evangelical  piety  of  that  father  of  the  fiitherless  Is  lieau- 
tiftilly  described.  It  would  be  useless  and  impossible  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  productions  of  so  fertile  a  pen,  but  we  will 
mention  some  of  the  most  noted  of  her  talcs : — '*Louise  de  Lorraine 
*'Anne  de  Ifantone;"  "Le  Gapitalne  Mandiin  :**  «Le  Cardinal  WoU 
aey;*'  ^'Jeanne  de  Castille."  The  style  of  this  lady  is  clear  and 
expressive;  her  sentiments  are  always  delicate  and  refined.  There 
is  in  the  minds  of  many»  a  brand  of  impropriety  upon  French 
novels — this,  with  one  or  two  notorious  exceptions,  is  just  only 
When  applied  to  the  writings  of  FrenchMm— the  romances  of  the 
lady  authors  are  almost  universally  free  from  any  taint  of  indeUcaey* 
and  (heir  morality  is  based  npon  the  troths  of  reUgi<m. 

ROBERTS,  EMMA, 

Was  bom  about  the  year  1794,  and  descended  fkom  a  Welsh 
family  of  great  respectability.  After  her  father's  decease,  Emma 
Roberts,  who  was  the  youngest  of  two  sisters,  resided  with  lier 
mother,  a  lady  of  some  literary  pretensions,  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
where  she  early  devoted  herself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
While  prosecuting  her  researches  for  her  first  literary  perlbrmaiiee» 
she  evinced  so  much .  diligence  and  perseTerance,  that  the  olBcen 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  study,  were 
induced  to  render  her  every  assistance  in  their  power.  This  work 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  iu  1827,  under  the  title  of  ^^Memoirs 
of  the  Rival  Houses  of  Torlc  and  Lancaster;  or  the  White  and 
Bed  Roses,"  and,  although  it  is  written  in  a  persplcnons  and  pleasing 
manner,  yet  it  did  not  meet  with  that  success  to  which  it  waa 
entitled  by  its  merits. 

On  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  marriage  of  her  sister  to 
Captain  R.  A.  -M'Kaoghten,  of  the  Bengal  army.  Miss  Roberts  was- 
induced  to  accompany  her  brother-in-law  and  sister  to  India,  in 
1828,  where  she  spent  the  two  following  years  between  the  stations 
of  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Etawa,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  A  Hpirited  account  of  these  places  subsequently  appeared 
fh>m  her  pen  in  **The  Asiatic  Journal,'*  the  first  description  being 
published  in  December,  1832.  A  selection  of  these  papers  was  niade 
in  1836,  under  the  title  of  "Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindoostan," 
and,  unlike  most  works  upon  India,  it  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception firom  the  English  public  During  her  residence  at  Cawnpore, 
Miss  Roberts  published  a  little  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  *KMental 
Scenes,"  which  she  dedicated  to  her  friend.  Miss  Landon.  It  was 
republished  in  England,  in  1832,  and  contains  some  very  pleasing 
specimens  of  glowing  description  and  graceful  imagery. 
.  The  death  of  her  sister,  which  took  place  In  1881,  caused  Bfisa 
Roberts  to  return  to  Calcutta.  Here  her  pen  was  in  constant 
activity,  and,  besides  various  contributions  to  periodicals,  she  under- 
took the  task  of  editing  a  newspaper — "The  Oriental  Observer." 
After  residing  for  a  year  in  Calcutta,  the  loss  of  her  health  forced 
her  to  return  homei-aiid  she  readied  London  in  1888,  Here  she. 
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continued  her  literary  efforts,  and  the  amount  of  labour  performed 
by  her  would  appear  astonishing  to  any  one  who  did  not  know 
her  industry  and  readiness  in  composition.  History,  biography, 
poetry,  tales,  locftl  descriptloiis,  tonign  correspop<|encc,  and  dldaene 
e85avs,  by  tarns  employed  her  versatile  powers.  She  also  edited 
«Thc  Sixty-fourth  Edition  of  Mrs.  Rundle's  New  System  of  Cookery, 
&c./*  to  which  she  added  several  receipts  of  her  own.  A  pleasing 
biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Maclean,  or  L.  £.  L.,  was  also  written 
hf  tb»  same  lady,  which  mm  published  with  ^The  Zenena*  and 
other  poems,*'  in  1840.  In  the  foil  of  1889,  Miss  Roberts  formed 
the  bold  design  of  travelling  to  India  through  Egypt,  accompanied 
only  by  a  female  friend.  Previous  to  her  departure  she  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Asiatic  Journal  to  transmit,  on  her  journey, 
a  series  of  papeis  Ibr  pnbllcation  descriptlfe  of  her  route.  The  last 
of  these  commmiioi^ons  appeared  in  the  same  number  which  an- 
nounced her  death;  and  since  then  they  have  been  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  **Note8  of  an  Overland  Journey  through 
France  and  Egypt,  to  Bombay,  by  the  late  Miss  Emma  Roberts.*' 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th.  of  October,  Miss  Roberts  and  her 
fHend  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  having  been  less  than 
two  months  in  performing  their  hnrried  journey  from  London.  Her 
aid  was  almost  immediately  requested  by  the  conductors  of  peri> 
odical  works  at  Bombay,  andiriie  Jlkewifee  undertook  the  «dltor8hip 
of  a  new  weakly  papcp— ''The  Bombay  Coiled  Senrice  Gazette." 
She  also  engaged  in  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
native  women,  by  devising  employment  for  them  suited  to  their 
taste  and  capacity,  and  in  her  **Notes"  appear  some  sensible  remarks 
on  natfre  ednoatfon. 

These  mnltifarioas  engagements  in  a  tropical  climate  soon  proved 
too  much  for  Miss  Roberts'  constitution,  already  weakened  by  ex- 
cessive exertion.  She  died  suddenly,  on  the  IGtb.  of  September, 
1840,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Poonah,  and  was  buried  near 
Mrs.  Fletcher  I  better  known  to  the  English  world  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Jewsbury.  The  death  of  Miss  Roberts  excited  universal 
sorrow,  among  both  natives  and  Europeans,  in  India,  and  many 
flattering  tributes  were  paid  to  her  luemoiy  in  the  public  journals. 

ROBINSON,  THRBB8E  ALBBRTINB  LOUISE, 

Wipe  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  Professor  Robinson,  of  New 
York,  was  born  on  the  26th.  of  January,  1797,  at  Halle,  Germany. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Prolbssor  u,  von  Jaoob,  a  man  dlstln- 
golshed  for  his  learning.  In  1806,  her  flrther  became  a  professor 
at  the  Russian  University  of  Charkow.  Here  he  remained  five 
years,  during  which  time  his  daughter  began  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  Here  she  also  wrote  her  first 
poems,  afterwards  published  nnder  tlie  name  of  TbItI,  a  tlile  com* 
posed  of  the  initials  of  her  maiden  name,  Therese  Albertine  Louise 
von  Jacob.  In  1811  her  father  was  transferred  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  her  studies  were  principally  confined  to  the  modem  languages ; 
but  she  also  devoted  part  of  her  time  to  historical  reading,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  her  poetical  talent  Her  indnstry  was  Intense 
and  incessant.  In  1816  her  father  returned  to  Halle,  when  she 
found  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  Latin  language.  In  1825  she 
published  at  Uuilo  icveral  talcs,  under  (he  title  of  HTsyche/'  wiUi 
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the  signature  of  Talvi.  In  1822  she  translated  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'K}oyenaiiter8"  and  *'Black  Dwarf,"  nnder  the  name  of  Ernst  Bert- 
bold.  An  accidental  circuinstance  attracted  her  attention  to  tlio 
Servian  literature,  and  so  interested  her  in  it  that  she  learned  that 
language  and  translated  a  number  of  poems,  which  she  published 
in  1826  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Popular  Songs  of  the  Serbians." 

In  1828  die  waa  married  to  Froltanor  RoMnson,  and  after  aome 
time  acconnpftnied  him  to  America.  Here,  after  studying  the  abo* 
riginol  languages  with  great  interest,  she  translated  into  the  German 
Mr  Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues  of  North  America. 
This  was  published  at  Leipzic  in  1834.  During  the  sanie  year  she 
pnblfsbed  an  Englinh  worit,  ealled  an  '^Historical  View  of  tie 
Slavic  Languages,"  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  the  GePOHUI. 
In  1837  she  retunied  with  her  husband  and  children  to  Germany, 
where  she  remained  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  she 
published  at  l«eipKic  a  woric  entitled  nn  ^Attempt  at  an  Historical 
Characterization  of  the  Popular  Songs  of  the  Oermanio  Natlona, 
with  a  Review  of  the  Songs  of  the  Extra- European  Races."  About 
the  same  time  she  published  a  wotJl  in  German  on  **Tiie  Falteneas 
of  the  Songs  of  Ossian.'* 

After  ber  return  to  America  ber  time  wm  principally  deroled 
to  the  study  of  American  history.  The  result  was,  ''A  History  of 
John  Smith,"  published  in  F.  Raumer's  Historichcs  Taschenbuch  in 
1845,  and  a  larger  historical  work  on  the  **Colonization  of  New 
England,"  published  at  Leipzic  in  1847.  Mrs.  Kobiniion  was  induced 
to  wrMe  tbis  woric  from  ber  itrong  def^ire  to  make  die  Qermana 
acquainted  with  the  historjr  of  the  United  States  prerioui  to  tba 
Revolution,  of  which  they  are  quite  ignorant.  It  is  a  prodnetlOB 
showing  great  research  and  judgment. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  next  works  were  written  in  English;  the  one 
publisbed  in  18li0,  entitled  an  '^Historieal  Bevlew  of  the  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  witb  a  Sketch  of  their  Popular 
Poetry,"  was  originally  prepared  for  and  appeared  in,  the  Biblical 
Repository ;  a  theological  periodical  started  by  her  husband.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson.  She  afterwards  revised  and  partly  re-wrote  it. 
It  is  considensd  tbe  most  interesting  and  complete  woric  in  existence 
on  the  literature  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  In  the  same  year  a  small 
novel  appeared, — **Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret," — published 
by  the  Appletons  in  New  York,  and  simultaneously  in  Germany. 
Tbis  work  is  instmetive  as  well  as  interesting,  fhnn  tbe  inright  it 
alRwds  into  soeial  .life  in  Germany,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Rnssian  government  is  administered  in  the  Cauca.sus,  and  the  wild 
warfare  earned  on  in  those  regions.  In  1851  she  published,  through 
the  Appletons,  '*Lifb  Discipline;  a  Talc  of  tbe  Annals  of  Hun- 
gary." 

The  Mrritings  of  tbis  accomplislied  and  excellent  woman  all  show 

the  highest  ntfninments  in  literature,  an  unprejudiced  mind,  a  clear 
and  just  judgn>cnt,  a  strong  and  comprehensive  understanding,  and 
a  high  poetical  temperament.  Groethc  speaks  with  great  admiration 
of  her  poems,  both  original  and  translated.  Her  novels  are  superior 
both  in  style  and  interest  to  the  ordinary  pnbiicayons  of  that  class; 
her  Inst  work  especially  is  valnable  for  the  power  of  its  incidents 
and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Magyar  character,  and  the  incipient 
causes  of  the  late  revolution  in  Hungary.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  now 
1  contributor  to  tha  Gennan  and  Ameriean  pedodieala.  . 
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ROCHE,    MARIE   S0PH1£   1>E  LA, 

A  VERY  talented  German  authoress,  was  b(»rii  on  the  Gth.  ot 
December,  1731,  at  Kaiifbeiiren.  Her  father.  Von  (intermann,  a 
learned  physician,  educated  her  with  great  care.  When  she  was 
cnlj  live,  Sophie  had  read  the  Bible  through.  Von  Gutermauu 
ranoTed  from  Kaufbenren  tn  Augsburg,  when  be  was  appointed 
town -physician,  and  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  when  his  daughter 
was  sixteen.  Here  she  had  a  t)etter  opportunity  to  cultivate  lier 
mind,  in  which  attempt  she  received  great  ai»i>iMtance  from  Dr. 
Bfancani,  of  Bologna,  physician  to  the  prime  bishop  of  Augsburg. 
He  became  very  much  attached  lo^  and  wislied  to  marry  her;  twt 
the  father  of  Sophie  opposed  the  match,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  religious  opinions,  Biancani  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Von 
Gutermann  a  Lutheran.  This  disappointment  so  aii'ected  Sophie, 
that  the  wfslied  to  enter  a  eoavent,  bnt  was  prevented  by  her  father. 
From  this  time  she  devoted  herself  to  study  and  reading,  and  soon 
after,  with  her  two  sisters  and  her  brother,  she  went  to  Rilierach, 
to  reside  with  her  grandfather,  a  senator  in  that  city.  After  his 
death,  she  removed  to  the  house  of  Wieiand,  a  relation  of  hers, 
tben  cnrate  of  St.  Haria  Magdalena,  bnt  afterwards  senior  of  the 
ministry. 

Here  Sophie  became  acquainted  with  young  VVieland,  who  drew 
her  attention  to  German  literature.  A  strong  attachment  f;prung 
up  between  them,  and  they  became  engaged.  He  went  to  Switzer- 
land, to  obtatn  some  employment  that  might  enable  them  to  marry, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  there  eight  years.  During  this  Umg 
absence,  misunderstandings,  arising  from  the  noblest  motives,  es- 
tranged them;  and  when,  in  1760,  VVieland  returned  to  Ril>erach 
to  assume  his  new  office  of  counsellor,  he  found  Sophie  the  wife 
of  M.  de  la  Roche,  counsellor  of  state,  in  Maine,  and  superintendent 
of  the  estates  of  Count  Stadion.  The  fHendship  of  Wieiand  and 
Sophie  was  resumed,  and  continued  uninterrupted  till  their  death, 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  She  also  continued  her  studies 
with  unabated  zeal. 

La  Boehe,  after  the  death  of  Connt  Stadion,  remoTed  to  Ooblents, 
where  he  lived  for  ten  years  as  counsellor  of  state.  From  some 
unknown  cause,  perhaps  some  letters  on  monkery,  of  which  La 
Roche  was  said  to  be  the  author,  he  fell  into  disgrace;  and  from 
that  time  fhey  lived  a  veiT  retired  lii^  first  at  Speier,  afterwards 
at  Offenbach,  where  M.  de  la  Roche  died,  in  1789.  In  1791,  Madame 
de  la  Roche  lost  a  son,  Francis,  whose  death  cansed  her  the  deepest 
sorrow.   She  herself  survived  till  1807. 

Sophie  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  and  a 
warm  philanthropist.  She  wrote  a  number  of  worici,  which  showed 
her  to  be  a  woman  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and  ezperimiee.  Her 
favourite  studies  were  philosophy  and  the  abstruse  sciences.  In 
writing,  however,  she  succeeded  best  in  romances,  in  which  she 
showed  great  powers  of  imagination  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  Her  principal  works  are,  ••History  of  the  Lady  of  Sternberg," 
to  which  Wieiand  wrote  a  preface;  ••letters  of  Rosalie,"  "My 
Writing- Desk,"  "Pomona,"  **Ro6aIie  and  Cleeberg,"  "Letters  u> 
Lina."  "Letters  on  Mannheim,"  "History  of  Miss  Leni,"  "Apparitions 
on  Lake  Oneida,"  "Moral  Stories,"  "New  Stories,"  "Fanny  and 
Jnlia^"  •The  Beantlflil  PIctarB  of  lMcnatioii»"  •*Um  CotttiMb!* 
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Snm^?\?*/**  5"        last  work  she  published  is  called  "Mclusina's 

survWp  h  ^^iV*  '^"^  *!P  ^^i*  ^ 

ttiis  wn  u  "^^^    ^  ^  authoress.    WIeland  alio  wrote  a  pntkce  to 
llterar         "*ving  introduced  her  in  the  commenceiMlit  of  her 
y  cancer,  he  accompanied  her  to  the  cio«e. 

&OCHES,  MESDAMES  t>ES, 

th^f^^  cdebrated  ladies  of  Poitiers,  in  France,  who  lived  in 
il  Ut»  if  A  ^    century*  The  elder  wa«  named  Madeleine  Neven* 

Cath  *  "''^  Fradonet,  seigneur  Des  Roches,  and  her  daughter 
dea  £!rl!!.K *  ^^^y  ^'C*"®  very  learned,  wise,  and  virtuous  Madame 
^^^T^"^  ^carae  a  widow  fifteen  years  after  her  marriage,  and 
TJ.?.A  '^^■Mf  to  the  edueation  of  her  daughter,  In  whom 
devm  ^^^^  Mmd,  and  a  rival  who  eioelled  her.  They^ 
tiKvvr  .  ^'^selves  principally  to  writing  poetry ;  and  their  verses 
^^^^^  great  attachment  to  each  other,  and  also  that  they  met 
that  sorrows.    Catharine  was  so  attached  to  her  mother, 

suit  ^oald  never  marry,  althougn  she  had  many  worthy 

siiJv-'^*    '^^^y  express,  'in  their  writings,  a  strung  desire  not  to 
■am       each  other ;  and  their  wish  was  gratified,  for  they  died  the 
SI?S  ^y  of  a  plague  that  ravaged  Poitiers,  in  1587.  Madame  des 
was  horn  in  1581. 

ROCKIER.    AGNES  DU, 

Was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman 
of  Paris.  Her  father  left  ht;r  a  handsome  fortune,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  she  turned  recluse,  in  the  paruil^  of  St.  Opertune,  in 
140B.  Beclnses  built  themselves  a  little  chamber  ailjoiniiig  the  walls 
of  some  church.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  sealed  with  great  pomp 
Ijy  the  bishop,  and  never  again  opened.  A  little  window  was  left^ 
ftom  whence  the  recluse  heard  the  offices  of  the  church,  and 
received  the  necessaries  of  life.  Agnes  du  Bochier  lived  to  the  age 
of  nlnety-elghk  . 

RODfilA, 

A  MooBisn  Spaniard  of  Cordova,  the  fteed woman  of  King  Abdel- 
jnhman,  who  wrt)te  many  vohimes  on  rhcioric.  She  is  said  to  have 
lived  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  died  in  1044. 

ROHAN,  ANKE  DE, 

Pauohtbb  of  Catherine  de  Parthenai,  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Soublse,  was  bom  in  1562,  and  acquired,  like  her  mother,  a  hifpL 

reputation  in  the  literary  world.  She  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  poetesses  of  her  age,  but  her  devoted  piety  turned  her 
talent  into  another  channel.  She  died  unmarried  in  1646.  She 
was  a  Pfotestant,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  courage,  as  well  as 
hMr  learning. 

ROHAN,    FRANCES   DE,   LADY   DE   LA  GARNACHE, 

Was  daughter  to  RenatU8  de  Rohan  and  Isaliella  d'Albret, 
daughter  of  John  d'Albret,  Ring  of  Navarre,  and  was  consequently 
cousin -german  to  Jtmn  d'Albret,  mother  to  Henry  the  Foisith« 
IBhe  vrtm  betrothed  to  the  Dnke  de  Nemours,  by  whom  the  had  a 
•oni  bnt  he  becomiug'  tinal  of  her,  obtaiuad  ftom  the  pope  a 
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difi^olution  of  bis  eugagement,  as  the  Lady  de  Rohan  had  declared 
hemAt  a  Piote«fant»  wad  married  the  widow  of  tlie  Duke  of  Guise. 
Tlie  Lady  de  la  Gamache,  or  the  Dachess  de  Loudoimois,  as  she 
was  sometimes  called,  maintained  Jleiself  dextcrouidy  in  her  estate 
during  the  civil  wars.  « 

BOHAV,  MABIB  BLEONOBB  DB, 

Celebsated  tbr  her  piety  and  talents,  was  the  daaghter  of 
Hcrcule  de  Rohan -Gu^menit  Dnlte  de  Montbazon.  She  was  bom 
in  1628,  and  educated  in  a  convent.  Of  liigh  birth  and  fortune, 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  Eleonore,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
notwithstanding  the  tears  of  her  father,  and  the  entreaties  oC 
her  friends,  vesolTed  to  enter  a  ooafeiit  She  became  a  member  of 
the  Benedictine  order  at  Montargis,  and  was  soon  after  named 
Abbess  La  Trinity  de  Caen.  This  dignity  she  wished  to  decline, 
but  was  compelled  to  accept  it.  She  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  gentleness,  propriety,  and  wisdom.  She  gave  singular 
prooft  of  her  mild  flrmneas  io  maintaining  the  rights  and  privuegee 
of  the  abbey. 

Her  health  obliged  her  to  remove  to  Malnoue,  near  Paris;  and 
in  16G9  she  was  solicited  to  talie  upon  herself  also  the  government 
of  another  community.  In  the  intenrals  of  her  daties,  she  applie4 
herself  to  study.    She  composed  a  paraphrase  on  the  Proverbs, 

called  "Morale  de  Solomon "A  Discourse  on  Wisdom,"  and  several 
other  tracts.  To  the  modesty  and  gentleness  of  her  own  sex,  slie 
united  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  other.  She  died  in  XQ8L 

BOLAND,  MABIB  JBAKNB, 

Wm  of  the  eelebrated  patriot  of  thai  namet  was  bora  al  Pari8# 

in  1754.  Her  fkther,  M.  Phllipon,  was  an  engraver  of  much  talent* 
her  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  uncommonly  elevated  character. 
The  little  Manon,  as  Madame  Roland  was  called  when  a  child, 
shewed  her  peculiarly  ardent  and  enthnsiastic  temperament  very 
eariy.  HappOj  for  her,  she  was  smronnded  from  her  youth  by 
those  pure  and  religious  influences  which,  notwithstanding  the 
scepticism  of  the  age,  still  linger  in  the  humble  homes  of  the 
bouigeoise.  Naturally  reserved,  though  animated  and  eager,  she 
feqnired  eonetaiit  oeeupation ;  she  never  remembered  having  learned 
to  read ;  by  the  time  she  was  ftmr,  all  the  trouble  of  her  education 
was  over;  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  her  well  supplied  with 
books.  Flowers  were  the  only  thing  that  could  make  her  voluntarily 
give  up  her  reading.  But  her  mother,  to  prepare  her  for  her  future 
duties,  often  required  tier  lo  leave  her  stucUes,  and  assisfe  her  in 
all  the  household  occupations.  Dancing,  music,  drawing,  geography, 
and  even  Latin,  she  acquired  readily*,  and  rising  at  Ave  in  the 
morning,  she  stole,  half-dressed,  to  her  studies.  As  to  books,  none 
came  amiss  to  her.  She  devoured  alike,  the  Bible,  romance^ 
''Lives  of  the  Saints,"  or  "Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.** 
But  Plutarch  was  her  chief  delight ;  at  the  age  of  nine  she  carried 
it  to  church  with  her  secretly;  and  trom  that  time  she  dated  her 
first  republican  feeUngs  and  opinions.  When  she  was  about  eleveoi 
abe  became  vmy  lelwous;  and  at  the  time  of  her  first  communloii, 
always  a  ceremony  of  necessity  and  importance  in  the  Bomm 
Catholic  church,  she  was  so  cmed  away  by  her  religious  emo^ 
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tions,  that  she  threw  herself  at  her  parents'  feet,  anil,  with  torrents 
of  tears,  begged  them  to  allow  her  to  go  to  a  convent  to  prepare 
for  tfi«  gMt  event  Her  leqiiett  was  granted ;  and  her  graTftv,  ber 
devotion,  and  her  great  quickness  in  leamingt  ioon  made  her  a 
favourite  among  the  community  in  which  she  was  placed.  Upon 
the  day  when  she  was  to  take  the  sacrament  for  which  she  had 
prepared,  by  her  aednaion,  long  prayers,  and  meditation,  her  ex- 
cited imagination,  and  her  excessive  devotion,  made  it  necemary 
for  her  to  be  almost  carried  to  the  altar  by  one  of  the  nuns.  In 
this  retreat  she  formed  a  friendship  with  a  young  girl  of  her  own 
age,  Sophie  Canet,  which  lasted  during  her  whole  life.  ThongU 
the  religiona  Rentiments  she  then  experienced  yielded  at  a  later 
period  to  the  scepticisms  of  the  age,  their  purifying  hiflnence  is 
to  be  traced  through  every  stage  of  her  existence.  The  philosophic 
and  popular  spirit  which  had  been  gradually  descending  through 
every  class  of  the  nation,  began  to  pervade  the  bourgeoise,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ohscnritj  of  her  birth  and  station,  Ifanon  coq]4 
not  feel  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  her  country ;  she  adopted 
«agerly  the  popular  doctrines  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 

She  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  pomp  and  splendour, 
hnt  she  iraa  Indignant  that  its  chief  ohjeet  was  Co  elevate  still 
higher  persons  already  too  powerful,  and  who  had  nothing  com* 
mendable  in  themselves.  In  a  vi^it  she  paid  to  the  court,  she 
soon  became  dit^gusted  with  it.  "If  I  remain  much  longer,"  said 
she  to  her  mother,  while  urging  her  to  depart,  "J  shall  soon  detest 
the  people  I  see  so  mncfa,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  control  my 
hatred."  "What  injury  have  they  done  yon?"  "They  make  me 
feel  their  injustice  and  their  absurdity."  These  republican  senti- 
ments increased  tlic  stoical  nature  of  ber  character;  she  looked 
upon  life  as  a  struggle  and  a  duty.  Her  beauty  attracted  many 
admirers^  but  she  refused  all  offers;  her  snperiority  to  those  of 
her  own  rank  rendering  her  naturally  repugnant  to  marriage. 

M.  Philipon  was  not  kind  to  his  wife.  The  ascendency  which 
his  daughter  bad  over  him  enabled  her  to  control  his  ebullitions 
of  temper,  so  that  after  she  was  grown,  her  mother  was  In  a  great 
measure  protected  fVom  them.  In  1775  she  lost  this  adored  mother, 
and  her  grief  on  the  occasion  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  For  two 
weeks  she  lay  in  terrible  convulsions,  struggling  all  the  time  with 
a  sense  of  suffocation.  A  letter  firom  her  iViend,  Sophie  Canet,  at 
length  Mabled  her  to  weep—an  effect  the  physlclane  had  bsea 
trying  in  vain  to  produce,  and  she  recovered. 

After  her  mother's  death,  her  father  became  careless  and  dissi- 
pated, and  nearly  ruined  himself.  Mademoiselle  Philipon  tools 
tefhge  in  her  books  fkom  her  troubles;  the  works  of  Bovsaaan 
especially  interested  hec  At  the  same  time,  Sophie  Canet  wrote 
to  her  often  about  a  man  whom  she  had  met  in  the  society  near 
Amiens,  where  she  resided ;  and  when  this  pentleman,  M.  lioland, 
went  to  Paris,  she  gave  him  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Philipon. 
They  were  mntnaUy  pleased  with  each  other,  and  corresponded 
ftom  that  time  till  their  marriage,  five  years  after,  in  1789. 

M.  Roland  was  a  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  a  grave,  severe  man, 
then  on  the  verge  of  fifty.  Reserved  and  abrupt  in  his  manners, 
Ihw  would  have  thought  him  likely  to  fascinate  a  young  and 
beau ti All  woman.  Nor  was  it  love  that  attracted  her  to  him.: 
Loye  the  looked  upon— It  was  thought  through  the  ip^nene?  ^ 
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some  yoathfiil  disappointment — as  a  liefliitiflil  chimera.  Beneath 

the  austere  aspect  of  Roland,  she  saw  and  admired  a  soul,  in  its 
stern  and  unyielding  virtues,  worthy  of  an  ancient  philosopher. 
In  her  enthusiasm  she  overrated  his  qualities;  he  proved  a  seltisb, 
exacting  hustMUid;  but  her  sense  of  duty,  and  the  high  esteem  the 
felt  for  bis  qnaUtieBi  enabled  her  to  bear  her  lot  with  cheerfulnesg. 

The  opening  of  the  French  revolution  drew  her  from  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.    She  accompanied  her  husband  in  1791,  to 
Paris,  upon  his  being  sent  there  by  the  mnnlcipality  of  Lyons.  Her 
beanl^r,  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence  soon  exercised  a  powerftil  fits* 
cination  over  her  husband's  friends.    P^thion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  and 
Robespierre  met  constantly  at  her  house,  and  she  was  a  deeply 
interested  observer  of  all  that  passed.   Madame  Roland  had  little 
faith  in  a  constitntionai  monarchy;  her  aspirations  were  for  a 
republic,  pure,  free,  and  glorious  as  her  ideal.   Without  seeking  it, 
slie  found  herself  the  nucleus  of  a  large  and  powerful  party.  The 
singular  and  expressive  beauty  of  her  face  and  person,  the  native 
elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners,  her  harmonious  voice  and 
flowing  language,  and  above  all,  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  her 
patriotism,  seemed  to  mark  her  out  for  the  part  which  had  been 
instinctively  assigned  to  her.   She  presided  over  political  meetings 
with  so  much  tact  and  discretion  as  to  appear  a  calm  spectator; 
whilst  she,  in  reality,  imbued  with  her  own  ftnreni  enthusiasm  all 
those  who  came  near  her.   This  enthusiasm  she  had  imparted  to 
the  colder  mind  of  her  husband,  and  the  prominent  part  which  he 
took  in  the  important  events  of  the  period,  may  unquestionably  be 
attributed  to  her.   In  1792,  when  the  Girondist  ministry  was  formed, 
Roland  was  named  minister  of  the  interior:  and  In  her  new  and 
elevated  position,  Madame  Roland  influenced  not  only  her  husband, 
but  the  entire  Girondist  party.   Dismissed  from  his  post,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  celebrated  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king — which 
letter  was,  in  fact,  written  by  his  wife— Roland,  upon  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchy,  was  recalled  to  the  minlstiy.  liiis  triimiph  was 
but  short-lived.   The  power  which  had  been  set  in  motion  could 
not  be  arrested  in  its  fearful  course — the  Girondist  party  fell  before 
the  influence  of  their  blood-thirsQr  opponents.   Protesting  against 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  they  fell  Its  ▼ictims.  Madame  Roland,  whoae 
opposition  to  the  massacres  had  influenced  her  party,  drew  down 
upon  her  husband  and  herself  the  hatred  of  Marat  and  Danton, 
and  their  lives  were  soon  openly  threatened.    Roland,  who  was 
kept  in  concealment  by  a  friend,  escaped;  but  Madame  Roland 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  Into  prison.  Here  daring  a  confinement 
of  several  months,  she  prepared  her  memoln»  which  have  since 
been  given  to  the  world. 

On  the  10th.  of  November,  1793,  she  was  removed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  her  trial,  as  a  Girondist,  commenced.  She  was  closely 
qnestloDed,  not  only  about  herself,  but  her  husband.  She  reAiset* 
to  say  anything  that  might  criminate  him,  or  give  them  a  clue  as 
to  his  present  hiding-place.  She  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
November  10th.,  1793,  she  ascended  the  fatal  cart,  dressed  in  white, 
as  an  emblem  of  her  pnri^  of  mind,  and  went  calmhr  through 
the  crowd  which  followed  the  procession.  The  mass  of  we  people; 
moved  by  pity  and  admiration,  were  generally  silent,  but  some  of 
tlic  more  furious  ones  cried  out,  "To  the  puillotine!  to  the  guillo- 
tioel"  "I  shall  soon  bo  there,"  said  Madame  Roland ;  ''but  those 
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who  send  me  there  will  follow  themselves  ere  long.  I  go  there 
innocent,  but  they  will  go  as  criminals ;  and  you,  who  now  applaud, 
will  also  applaud  tben."  When  slie  arrived  in  front  of  the  statae 
of  libertj,'  she  bent  her  head  to  it,  .exclaiming,  **0h  liberty,  how- 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !"  At  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  she  said  to  her  companion,  an  old  and  timid  man,  whom 
she  had  been  encouraging  on  the  way,  ''Go  first;  1  can  at  least 
spare  jon  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood  flow.'*  She  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine. 

She  had  predicted  that  her  husband  would  not  survive  her:  her 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  The  body  of  Roland  was  found  seated 
beneath  a  tree,  on  the  road  to  Kouen,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  Fa^it- 
ened  to  his  dress  was  a  paper,  upon  which  a  few  lines  were  Inscribed, 
asserting  that  "upon  learning  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  could  not 
remain  a  day  longer  in  a  world  so  stained  with  crime."  That  M. 
Roland  was  unable  to  survive  his  wife,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  powerful  influence  which  she  exercised  over  him.  It  has  been 
aptly  said*  that  of  all  modern  men,  Roland  most  resembled  Gato. 
It  was  to  his  wUb  that  he  owed  his  co«rage»  and  the  power  of 
his  talents. 

They  left  one  daughter,  Eudora,  who  was  brought  up  by  Madame 
Champayneax,  a  flriend  of  Madame  Roland;  and  the  son  of  this 
Mend  manied  Eodora. 

ROPER,  MARGARET, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind 
and  charming  disposition,  the  delight  and  comfort  of  her  celebrated 
father.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  her  education;  and  she 
became  learned  in  Greek,  Latin,  many  of  the  sciences,  and  music 
Erasmus  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  as  a  woman  famous  not  ^jonly  far 
virtue  and  piety,  but  for  solid  learning.  Cardinal  Pope  was  so 
delighted  with  the  elegance  of  her  Latin  style,  that  he  could  not 
believe  it  was  the  production  of  a  woman.  She  married  William 
R.oper.  Esq.,  of  Well-hall,  In  the  parish  of  Eltham,  in  Kent;  sbe 
died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dnnstan*s  church.  In  Canter- 
bury, with  her  father's  head  in  her  arms;  for  she  had  procured  it 
after  it  had  remained  fourteen  days  on  London  bridge,  and  had 
preserved  it  in  a  leaden  box,  till  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veying it  to  Canterbury,  to  the  bnrlal-plaee  of  the  Ropers.  She 
had  five  childreiiy  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  nearly  as  flunous  as 
herself. 

Mrs.  Roper  wrote,  in  reply  to  Quintilian,  an  oration  in  defence  of 
the  rich  man,  whom  he  accuses  of  iiaving  poisoned,  by  venomous 
llQwers  in  his  garden,  the  poor  man's  bees.  This  permrroanee  Is 
said  to  have  rivalled  Quintilian's  in  eloquence.  She  also  wrote 
two  declamationH,  and  translated  them  into  Latin,  and  composed 
a  treatise  "Of  the  Four  Last  Things,"  in  which  she  showed  so  much 
strong  reasoning  and  justness  of  thought,  as  obliged  Sir  Thomas  to 
confess  its  superiority  to  a  discourse  which  he  was  himself  com- 
po^ng  on  the  same  subject.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Euseblua 
wiM  translated  by  this  lady  f^om  the  Greek  into  Istixu 

KOSALBA,  CARRIERA, 

Was  bpni  iA  1^76,  at  Ciuozza,  near  Venice  ^  and  was  instructed 

2  u 
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tfw  Giorannl  Diamentinj,  from  whom  she  learned  design,  and  alao 

the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  In  that  kind  of  colouring,  she  copied 
several  of  the  l^est  masters;  but  at  last  applied  herself  to  miniature 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  being  ambitious  to  arrive  at  such  a  - 
dqpree  of  perfteOon  in  it  m  might  enable  her  to  eontrftmte  to  tiie 
support  or  her  paienta.  She  succeeded  to  her  wish;  bat  after 
practi'?in^?  miniatiirp  painting  with  great  reputation,  she  quitted  it 
for  crayons,  which  art  she  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
few  artiste  have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  In  1709,  Frederic  the 
Voortl^  King  of  Dennuirk,  passing  through  Venice,  eat  to  RoeallNi 
for  bis  portrait,  of  which,  by  his  order,  she  mafic  Feveral  copioF, 
very  highly  finished.  Soon  after,  the  same  monarch  employed  her 
to  paint  twelve  portraits  of  Venetian  ladies,  which  she  performed 
io  mneb  to  bis  satisfaction,  that  be  sbowecl  ber  pnrticniar  mnilcs 
of  hit  fliTonr,  and,  besides  gifts  of  great  valne,  paid  ber  with  a 
truly  royal  niunificcncc.  She  visited  France  in  company  with  Pel- 
ligrini,  who  had  married  her  sister;  and  at  Paris  had  the  honour 
to  paint  the  royal  family,  with  most  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
persons  of  distinetion.  Daring  her  residence  tliere,  slie  was  admitted 
Into  the  academy,  to  which  she  presented  a  picture  of  one  of  tbe 
muses.  On  her  return  to  Venice,  she  continued  her  profession 
until  she  was  seventy,  when,  by  incessant  application,  she  lost  her 
sight.  She  died  in  1767.  The  portraits  of  Rosalba  are  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  exceedingly  natural,  witb  an  agreeable  resemblance  to 
the  persons  represented.  Her  colouring  is  soft,  tender,  and  delicate ; 
her  tints  clear  and  well  united ;  and  she  generally  gave  a  gracelbl 
tarn  to  the  heads,  especially  to  those  of  her  female  figures. 

ROSA,    ANNA  DI, 

SuRiTAMED  Annella  de  Massina,  from  the  name  of  her  ma-ster, 
painted  historical  pieces  with  the  greatest  success.  She  perished 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  a  victim  to  the  utgust  jealousy  of  her 
bttsbaod. 

ROSAMOND, 

Daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  Lord  Hereford,  was  the  favourite 
mistress  of  Henry  the  Second.  To  conceal  this  amour  from  his 
jealous  queen,  Eleanor,  Henry  is  said  to  have  removed  Rosamond 
to  •  labvrinth  in  Woodstock  park,  where,  bowever,  bis  wilb  dis* 
covered  ber  and  obliged  her  to  take  poison.  Some  authors  declare 
that  the  fair  Rosamond  died  at  Godstow  nunnery,  near  Oxford.  She 
had  two  sons  by  Henry,  William,  suruamed  Longsword,  and  Jeffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York. 

BOSABES,   ISABELLA  DE, 

Pkeachep  in  the  great  church  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain.  In  the 
reign  of  Funl  the  Third,  Poi)c  of  Rome,  she  went  to  that  city,  and 
by  her  eloquence  she  convertetl  many  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity. 

ROSE,    SUSAN  PENELOPE, 

An  English  portrait-painter,  was  born  'in  1652.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Gibson  the  dwarf,  and  painted  in  water-colours  with 
great  ft-ccdom.  The  ambassador  fVom  Morocco  sat  to  ber  and  to 
sir  GodiVcy  Knellcr  at  the  same  time.  She  also  painted  Bishop 
Burnet  in  his  robes^  as  Chancellor  of  tbe  Garter.  Sbe  died  in  1701^ 
aged  foity  •eight. 
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ROSSI,  BLANCnS  DB, 

Tira  wift  of  Battlsta  de  la  Porta,  of  Padua,  was  a  noblc^  bnve, 

and  faithAiI  woman.  In  1237,  during  the  war  between  the  Gnelfii 
and  Ghibellines,  she  went  with  her  husband,  who  was  sent  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces  to  Bassano,  to  defend  the  city  against  the  tyrant 
Bixelinow 

*  Blanche  fooght  bj  the  side  of  her  husband  in  various  skirmishesr' 

and  upon  the  walls  of.  the  city,  and  often  took  the  place  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  when  the  man  was  cxhunsted  by  liis  duty.  When 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  treachery,  Battista  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  fighting  to  the  last.  Blanche,  tied ' 
with  cords,  was  dragged  before  the  conqueror.   The  tyrant,  inflamed 
by  her  l^eauty,  offered  her  liberty  and  wealth  If  she  would  consent  to 
make  his  liouse  her  home.    She  refused  indignantly,  and  threw ' 
herself  out  of  the  window,  but,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  she 
escaped  nnharmed,  and  was  again  bronght  bcfbre  her  enemy.  She 
pretended  to  accept  the  tyrant's  proposals,  and  made  only  one  con-  " 
dition,  that  of  seeing  once  more  the  body  of  her  husband.  The 
tyrant  consented,  and  ordered  his  guards  to  accompany  her  to  the 
grave.  When  they  had  arrived  at  it,  and  after  the  heavy  stone 
had  been  removed,  she  jumped  into  the  grave  and  caused  the  stone 
to  fidl  npoQ  and  crash  her.  Thus  died  the  noble  will»  of  Battista, 

ROSSI,  PROPERZIA  DE. 

It  is  oneertain  when  this  lllnstrious  artist  was  bom,  but  varlons 

reasons  induce  us  to  fix  the  date  towards  1495.  The  cities  of  Bologna 
and  Modena  still  dispute  the  honour  of  having  produced  her;  and 
such  is  the  cloud  that  rests  upon  her  early  days,  that  it  has  never 
been  ascertained  who  were  her  parents,  and  some  have  even  been 
uncertain  whether  she  was  a  married  or  single  woman—whether  the 
name  of  Rossi  descended  to  her  fVom  a  father,  or  wius  given  by  a  • 
husband.  The  latter  doubt  is  entirely  set  to  rest  by  Georgio  Vnsari, 
who,  in  his  biography  of  celebrated  artists,  calls  Troperzia  '*a  virtuous 
maiden,  possessing  every  merit  of  her  sex,  together  with  science  and 
learning  all  men  may  envy." 

She  began  her  progress  in  the  arts  by  learning  to  draw  of  Rai- 
mondi,  but  as  the  predilection  of  the  age  was  for  sculpture,  she  soon 
tamed  all  her  attention  to  that  art.  JVIany  of  her  works  are  still 
extant  and  admired.  In  possession  of  the  Orasai  fiimily,  at  Bologna, 
is  a  sculptured  representation  of  onr  Savionr's  passion,  where  eleven 
figures  are  introduced  as  spectators,  each  with  a  characteristic  ex- 
pression, and  the  whole  carved  on  a  peach-stone.  She  also  assisted 
in  the  sculptures  that  adorn  the  three  Kates  of  the  fa9ade  of  St. 
Petronens.  There  hi  also  a  very  fine  flgare,  in  marble,  of  Count 
Guido  di  Pcpoli,  unquestionably  her  production.  She  died  February 
24th.,  1530,  and  Georgio  Vasari  thus  writes: — "The  lovely  maiden 
was  this  day  made  perfect."  Ail  the  Bolognese  mourned  her  deatli, 
for  she  was  considered  a  miracle  of  nature. 

ROSTOPCHTN,  COUNTESS, 

Is  esteemed  highly  in  her  own  counti'y  as  a  gracofid  poetcFS.  A 
collection  of  her  poems  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1843; 
of  tbis  work  a  Bntish  critic  observefi,— **The  Countess  Rostopchin 
has  giren  proof  of  yery  superior  talent  in  this  volume.  Though 
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none  of  the  pieces  are  of  very  great  length,  and  manifest  no  power 
therefore  in  regard  to  sustained  utibrt,  they  display  imagination, 
OMling;  and  originality  of  thought.  Some  of  the  writer's  earlier 
productions  might  have  tieen  omitted  without  aoy  UOoiy  to  tbe 
eoUectton." 

ROWE,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  dissenting  minister,  and 
was  bom  at  lichester,  in  Somersetshire,  September  11th.,  1674.  Her 
iktber  poMeteed  an  eetate  near  Frome,  in  tliat  eonnty ;  bnt  he  married 
and  lettled  at  Ilchester.  Miss  Singer  gave  early  promise  of  genius^ 
and  began  to  write  verses  when  she  was  only  twelve,  and  also  ex- 
celled in  music  and  painting.  She  was  very  pious,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Ken,  wrote  her  paraphrase  on  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Job.  In  1690,  she  pnbllBhed  a  volanie  of  poetry,  entitled, 
•'Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Philomela.*' 

Her  merit  and  personal  attractions  procured  her  many  admirers, 
among  whom  wa?  Piiur  the  poet;  but  she  married,  in  1709,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowe,  and  for  five  years  lived  with  him  veiy  happily.  He 
died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  twen^-eight,  and  Mfi.  Rowe  retired  to 
Frome,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  greatest  seclusion. 
Here  she  composed  most  of  her  works ;  some  of  which  were  "Friend- 
ship in  Death,  or  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living."  The  inten- 
tion of  this  walk  ie  to  impreia  iht  idea  of  the-eoQl*t  immortality, 
without  which  all  virtue  and  religion,  with  their  temporal  and  eternal 
consequences,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  About  three  years  afterwards 
she  published  "Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining;"  "Ihe  History  of 
Joseph,"  a  poem;  and  after  her  death,  in  1736,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  request,  revised  and  published  a  woric  slie  left,  ealled 
"Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart»  in  Meditation  and  Sollloqny,  Praise 
and  Prayer." 

She  possessed  a  sweetness  and  serenity  of  temper  that  nothing 
could  ruffle,  and  great  benevolence  and  gentleness  of  character.  Slie 
was  unamming  and  lovely  in  her  deportment;  and  her  charities 
bordered  on  excess.   She  died  February  20ih.,  1737,  aged  sixty-three. 

Mrs.  Rowe  was  exemplary  in  all  her  relations;  but  in  her  de- 
portment as  a  wife  and  an  author,  she  is  worthy  of  especial  regard. 
She  Ihit  It  no  disparagement  to  her  mind,  bnt  rattier  an  increase 
of  glory,  when  she  honoured  her  husband.  Her  esteem  and  affec- 
tion appeared  in  all  her  condnct  to  Mr.  Rowe ;  and  by  the  most 
gentle  and  obliging  manners,  and  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue, 
she  conhrmed  the  empire  she  had  gained  over  his  heart.  She  made 
It  her  duly  to  soften  the  anxieties,  and  heighten  all  the  satisfhe* 
tlons,  €i  his  life.  Her  capadty  Ibr  superior  things  did  not  tempt 
her  to  neglect  the  less  honourable  cares  which  the  laws  of  custom 
and  decency  impose  on  the  female  sex,  in  the  connubial  state ;  and 
much  less  was  she  led  by  a  sense  of  her  own  merit,  to  assume 
anything  to  herself  inconsistent  with  that  du^  and  submission  wlildi 
the  precepts  of  Christlao  ple^  so  expressly  enjoin. 

ROWEN  A, 

AccoiiniNo  to  Nennias,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  others,  Rowena 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Jutish  Captain  Hengist,  who,  summoned 
h^  Jik^  British  king  to  assist  him  against  his  foes,  (bund  this  country 
so'  i^h  to  his  UUng,  that  he  resolved  to  establish  liimseir  In  it^ 
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and  make  it  his  future  home.  As  Hengist  was  at  this  time  but  thirty 
years  of  age,  his  daughter  must  have  been  quite  young;  that  she 
was  beautiful  we  may  infer  from  her  having  won  the  affections,  or« 
at  least,  captivated  the  fiuiey  of  Vortigern,  who  had  previoiMly 
married  a  British  lady  of  royal  birth,  and  had  tour  children  hy 
her.  To  make  way  for  the  fair  Saxon  he  divorced  her  who  wa« 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  so  entailed  upon  himself  a  series 
of  troubles  which  embitiered  all  his  after  life.  Vortlgem's  first  wife 
was  a  Christian ;  Rowena  was  of  course  a  i>agan,  and  she  stipulated 
before  marriage  for  liberty  to  exercise  her  own  religion ;  hence  came 
temples  and  idol  worship,  sacrifices  and  divinations,  and  a  revival 
of  old  abominations  in  the  island.  And  hence,  too,  came  crimes 
out  of  number,  committed  by  the  British  king.  One  of  these  was 
the  slaughter  of  the  good  Bishop  of  London,  Yodemas,  who  had  the 
boldness  to  remonstrate  with  Vortigern  on  his  wickedness,  in  dis- 
missing his  lawful  wif6»  and  marrying  an  enemy  to  the  Christiau 
faith. 

When  the  monarch  was  exoommunicated  by  the  synod  of  blshofw, 
for  taking  to  his  bed  a  heaths  princess,  and  eventually  deposed 
for  his  crimes  and  follies,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Wales,  and 
Rowena  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  and  spent  some  of  the  last  years  of  her  live.  She  seems 
to  have  preserved  great  equanimi^  under  this  reyerse,  and  to  have 
shewn  all  through  her  many  difflcnltles,  a  firm  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  her  own  family,  which  owed  its  aggran- 
dizement mainly  to  her.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  poisoner, 
and  to  have  exercised  her  craft  among  others  upon  her  step-son 
Yortimer,  who,  on  his  &ther*6  deposition,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

There  is  so  much  of  fiction  mixed  up  with  her  history,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  how  much  of  it  to  believe.  Some  are  inclined  to 
regard  her  as  altogether  a  mythological  person,  but  we  cannot  do 
thbb  Like  a  star,  bright  although  Uaneftil,  she  shhies  out  flrom 
»  dark  period  of  British  histoty*  and  we  must  five  her  a  place 
in  our  xecotds  of  remarkable  wcmien. 

ROWSON,  SUSANNAH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Haswell,  of  the  British  navy, 
who  was  sent  to  New  England  in  1769,  when  his  daughter  was 
about  seven  years  old.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
Lieutenant  Haswell  returned  to  London  with  his  fiunily,  where,  in 
1786,  Miss  Haswell  was  married  to  William  Rowson.  While  in 
this  country  she  published  several  novels,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  is  now  known  is  the  one  entitled  **Charlotte  Temple."  Mrs. 
Bowson  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1798,  and  was  engaged 
as  an  actress  in  the  theatres  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  the 
next  three  years;  and  was  also  diligently  occupied  with  her  literary 
pursuits.  In  1797,  she  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Boston,  which 
succeeded  extremely  well.  She  died  in  that  city  in  1824.  She  was 
considered  a  poetess  as  well  as  a  novelist,  thongh  bnt  finr  of  her 
poems  are  now  Imown.  Her  writings  are  very  volominons. 

ROZ  EE,  MADEMOISELLE. 

This  extraordinary  lady  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1632.  Konbraken 
eays  he  cftimol  (eU  how  she  managed  her  work»  nor  with  what 
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instroments;  bnt  that  she  painted  on  the  rough  side  of  the  fianel. 

In  »nch  tints,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that,  at  a  competent  distance, 
the  picture  had  all  the  efll'ct  of  the  neatest  pencil  and  high  tinishing. 
Other  writerii,  however,  aftirni,  that  she  neither  used  oil  nor  water- 
colours  in  her  perfonnanoes ;  and  only  worked  on  the  rough  side 
of  the  panel  with  u  preparation  of  silk  floss,  selected  with  great 
caro,  and  disposed  in  different  boxes,  according  to  the  several  degrees 
of  bright  and  dark  tints,  out  of  whicli  she  applied  whatever  colour 
was  requisite  for  her  work ;  and  blended,  softened,  and  united  them 
with  such  inconceivable  art  and  judgment,  that  she  imitated  the 
warmth  of  flesh  with  as  great  a  glow  of  life  as  could  be  produced 
by  the  most  exquisite  peneil  in  oil.  Nor  could  the  nicest  eye  dis- 
cern, at  a  proper  distance,  whether  the  whole  was  not  the  work  of 
the  pencil.  But  by  whatever  art  her  pictures  were  wrought,  they 
were  exquisitely  beautifhl,  and  perfectly  natural.  Her  portraits  were 
remarkably  faithful,  and  every  object  was  a  just  imitation  of  the 
model,  whether  the  subject  was  animal  life,  architecture,  landscape, 
or  flowers.  As  her  maimer  of  working  could  not  well  be  accounted 
for,  she  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sereeresi,  One  of 
her  landscapes  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  Ave  hundred  florins; 
and  though  the  subject  was  only  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  covered 
with  moss,  and  a  large  spider  flnishing  its  web  among  the  leaves 
and  branches,  every  part  appeared  with  so  great  a  degree  of  force 
and  expression,  that  it  was  beheld  with  astonishment  One  of  her 
principal  performances  is  in  the  cabinet  at  Florence,  and  is  con- 
mlered  a  singular  curiosity  in  tliat  collection.  Slie  died  in  1680. 

RUFIKA,  CLAUDIA, 

A  NOBLE  British  lady,  who  lived  about  the  year  100,  wife  of  Aulus 
BuAis  Pudens,  a  Bononian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order.  She  is  said  to  have  been  an  intimate  associate  of  the 
poet  Martial,  who,  in  many  places,  highly  extols  her  for  beauty, 
feaming,  and  virtue.  Of  her  poetic  writings,  Baheus  mentions  a  book 
of  Epigrams,  an  '*£lcgy  on  her  Husband's  Death,"  aud  other  poems  ^ 
besides  wliich  she  wrote  many  things  in  prose. 

BUSSELL,    LADY  ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  married  Sir  Thomas  Hobbcy, 
and  afterwards  Lord  John  Russell,  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Bedford.  She  was  a  woman  of  well-cultivated  mind,  and 
translated  ftx>m  the  French  a  religious  book  on  the  Sacrament. 
She  died  about  1600,  aged  seventy -one.  She  lived  to  write  the 
epitaphs  in  Greek,  Latin,  .and  English,  for  both  her  husbands. 

RUSSBLL,    LADT  RACHEL, 

SECOND  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  , 
was  bom  in  1686.  She  married  first.  Lord  Vaughan;  and  after 
his  death  she  married,  in  1609,  William,  Lord  Russell,  third  son 
of  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford.  One  son  and  two  daughters 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  which  was  a  very  happy  one,  though 
Lady  Rachel  was  fottr  or  liTe  years  older  than  her  husband.  Lord 
Russell,  being  Implicated  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  Algernon  Sidney,  Joha 
Hampden,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  patriot  of  that  name,  iv^?^| 
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and  Howard,  to  prevent  the  succession  of  the  Dake  of  York  to 
the  throne,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Ifoninoiitb  fled ; 
Howard  saved  himself  by  revealing  his  accomplices;  and  Essex, 
Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were  apprcnendcd  on  his  evidence  They 
were  also  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  was  not  true.  The  Protestant  succession,  and  the  prevention 
of  eneroaehmeots  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  their  chief 
ol^ects. 

The  day  previous  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell,  he  had  asked 
leave  of  the  court  that  notes  of  the  evidence  might  be  taken  for 
his  use.  He  was  informed  that  he  might  have  the  assistance  of 
one  of  his  servants.  **I  ask  no  assistance,*'  raid  he,  **hut  that  of 
the  lady  who  sits  by  mc."  The  spectators,  seeing  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  thus  assisting?  her  husband  in  his  distress, 
melted  into  tears.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  offered  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  procure  her  Interest 
with  the  king  for  the  pardon  of  his  son.  Bnt  every  application 
proved  vain.  The  independent  spirit,  patriotism,  popularit}-,  courage, 
talents,  and  virtues  of  the  prisoner,  were  l»is  most  dangerous  offences, 
and  became  so  many  arguments  against  his  escai>e. 

Lady  Russell  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  pleaded 
with  tears  the  merits  and  loyalty  of  Iier  father,  as  an  atonement 
for  her  husband's  offences.  But  Charles  remained  unmoved,  and 
f?ven  rejected  her  petition  for  a  respite  of  a  few  wecivs.  On  finding 
cveiy  effort  fruitless  for  saving  the  life  of  her  husband,  6hc  collected 
her  courage,  and  fortified  her  mind  fbr  the  fkcal  stroke,  confirming 
by  her  example  the  resolution  of  her  husband.  Ills  courage  never 
nppeared  to  falter,  but  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife ;  his  eyes  would 
then  fill  with  tears,  and  he  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  the  subject. 
When  parting  from  Lady  Russell,  they  mutually  preserved  a  solemn 
silence ;  and  when  she  left  him,  he  sald»  **The  bitteniess  of  death 
was  past**  He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Providence  that  had 
given  him  a  wife  who,  to  birth,  fortune,  talents,  and  virtue,  united 
sensibility  of  heart;  and  whose  conduct,  in  this  tiying  crisis,  had 
even  sui*passed  all  her  other  virtues. 

Lord  Bnnell  was  executed,  July  21st,  1688.  His  widow  proved 
the  faJOifhl  guardian  of  his  honour,  a  wise  and  active  mouier  to 
his  children,  and  the  friend  and  patroness  of  his  friends. 

Her  letters,  written  after  her  husband's  death,  give  a  touching 
picture  of  her  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity;  but  no  expression 
4if  resentment  or  traces  of  a  vindictive  spirit  mingle  with  the 
sentiment  of  grief  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

Her  only  son,  Wriothesley,  Duke  of  Bedford,  died  in  1711,  of 
the  small- pox ;  and  soou  after  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
died  in  childbed.  Her  other  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
was  also  in  childbed  at  the  time  of  her  sister's  death ;  and  Lady 
]»ussell  again  was  called  upon  to  give  new  proofs  of  her  self-control. 
After  beholding  one  daughter  in  her  coffin,  she  went  to  the 
cham~bcr  of  the  other  with  a  tranquil  countenance.  The  Duchess 
of  l>evonshhe  earnestly  Inquiring  after  her  sister,  Lady  Russell 
calmly  replied,  "1  have  seen  your  sister  out  of  bed  to-miy." 

Some  3*ears  after  her  husband's  death,  she  was  under  apprehensions 
of  an  entire  loss  of  sight;  but  this  was  prevented  by  an  operation. 
Lady  Susseil  died,  September  2dth.,  1723,  aged  eighty -seven. 
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RUTH. 

A  MoABiTESS,  widow  of  Mahlon,  an  Israelite,  aad  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  our  Saviour,  lived,  probably,  in  the  days  of  Gideon.  Being 
left  a  widow,  she  accompanied  her  mother-in-law,  Naomi,  to  Judea, 
when  she  married  Boas,  a  wealth  j  Hehiew  and  a  near  lelattva  of 
her  late  husband — and  became  the  ancestrcsB  of  David  aad  of  <mt 
Saviour.   Her  name  signifies  "full,  or  satisfied.^* 

Uer  story,  told  at  length  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Bible.  Poetry  and 
pidiitiiig  have  exhausted  their  arts  to  illustrate  her  beautiful  climcter; 
yet  to  the  truthful  simplicity  of  the  inspired  historian,  the  name  of 
Ruth  still  owes  its  sweetest  associations.  Her  example  shows  what 
woman  can  do,  if  she  is  true  to  the  best  impulses  of  her  nature, 
and  ftithftiUy  works  in  her  misssioii,  and  woUg  the  appointed  time. 

R  U  T  I  L  I  A, 

A  Roman  lady,  sister  of  that  Pub.  Rutilius  who  suffered  his  unjust 
banishment  with  so  much  fortitude,  was  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Cotta ;  and  had  a  son,  who  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  but  whose  death  she  bore  with  resignation 

Seneca,  during  his  exile,  wrote  to  his  mother  and  exhorted  her 
to  imitate  Rutilia,  who,  he  says,  followed  her  son  Cotta  into  banish- 
ment; nor  did  she  return  to  her  country  till  her  son  came  with 
her.  Yet  she  bore  his  death,  after  his  return,  with  equal  courage, 
for  she  followed  him  to  iiis  boiial  without  shedding  a  tear.  She 
lived  about  B.C.  120. 

RUYSCH,  RACHEL, 

A  cELKimATED  artist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1664,  She 
excelled  in  painting  flowers  and  fruits.   She  died  in  1750. 

BTYES,  ELIZA, 

Air  Irish  lady,  known  for  her  literary  abilities.  Having  lost  her 
property  by  a  lawsuit,  she  subsisted  by  the  labours  of  her  pen. 
She  wrote  the  "Hermit  of  Snowden,"  a  novel ;  besides  some  trans- 
lations from  the  l«rench,  and  fluent  contributions  to  the  annual 
rcgisteri.  She  died  in  Lond(»it  in  1797. 


8ABINA,  JULIA, 

OnAHD-inscB  and  heiress  of  Trajan,  and  wlfo  of  Adrian,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  is  oelebrated  for  her  private  as  well  as  her  public  vUtnes 
Adrian  had  married  Sabina  chiefly  through  the  favour  of  the 
Empress  Plotina;  he  never  loved  her,  and  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  asperity ;  and  the  empress  was  so  irritated  by  his  unkindnes6, 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdained  to  make 
him  a  father,  lest  his  ehildron  should  be  more  odious  and  ^jmnnical 
than  he  himself  was.   The  behaviour  of  Sabina  at  last  so  exas- 

gerated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned  her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged 
er  to  destroy  herself.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory. 
She  died  about  138,  after  She  had  been  married  to  Adrian  thirQr* 
eight  yeais.  It  is  dilQcult  to  asrign  any  motive  less  nnwortl^  than 
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the  base  passion  of  envy  for  the  cruel  treatment  Sabina  endured 
from  her  husband.  Adnan  did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  means 
which  bad  placed  him  on  the  greatest  throne  in  the  worid.  He 
owed  it  to  Plotina — a  woman  ;  and  though  he  was  never  ungrateful 
to  her,  yet  Sabina,  the  niece  of  Trajan,  was  really,  in  birth,  above 
him ;  and  he  never  forgave  her  for  this  superiority.  To  implicate 
her  hi  aome  plot  or  crime,  seeined  his  first  desire.  He  set  spies 
about  her  to  watch  her  conduct,  and  even  had  the  meanness  to 
intercept  and  read  all  her  letters.  After  the  death  of  her  aunt 
*  Plotina,  he  overwhelmed  Sabina  with  his  contempt  and  calumny. 
One  of  the  historians  of  his  reign  says  that  he  engaged  **les 
personnes  de  sa  conr  h  Ini  (Ure  ^pronver  les  pins  saogumtes  mor- 
tificationa,  et  la  maltraita  tellement  qu*elle  hnit  par  se  domier  la 
mort."  And  this  wretch  was  one  of  the  best  emperors  who 
governed  Rome!  That  the  soul  of  the  woman  liad  not  thus  lost 
its  love  of  the  good  and  the  true,  Ls  proven  in  this  sad  history  of 
Sabina  ;^with  all  his  scrntiny,  the  vindictive  Adrian  could  never 
find  cause  of  aocnsatioii  agsdnst  her.  She  was  miirdered«  not 
executed. 

SABLIERE,    MADAME    DE  LA, 

A  French  poetess,  was  the  friend  and  benefactress  of  La  Fontaine, 
who  lived  in  her  house  for  twenty  years.  Her  husband  was  also 
a  poet,  and  she  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  writings.  She 
was  not,  however,  always  ftdthftal  to  ber  busband ;  but  she  expiated 

ihis  sin,  in  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  by  retiring  to  a  con- 
vent, and  consecratinpr  the  rest  of  her  life  to  taking  care  of  the 
sick.   She  died  at  Paris  inthc  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

SAINTE   DES  PREZ, 

A  PUPIL  of  Agnes  de  Brajielonge  de  Planey,  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  She  was  a  French  poetess.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
she  fell  in  love  with  Seymour,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was 
then  thirty,  and  who  did  not  reciprocate  her  aflbction  tUI  ten 
years  after,  when  he  married  her ;  but  she  died  soon  after.  GuillebCfft 
d*£meviUe,  a  celebrated  troubadour,  was  one  of  her  suitors. 

SAIKTE-NECTAIR^   MAGDALENE  DE, 

Widow  of  Guy  de  St.  Exuperi,  was  a  Protestant  heroine,  who 

distinguished  herself  in  the  civil  wars  of  France.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  retired  to  her  chateau  at  Miremont,  in  the 
Limousin,  where,  with  sixty  young  men,  well  armed,  she  was 
aocnstomed  to  make  excursions  on  the  GathoUc  armies  in  her 
neighbourhood.  In  1575,  M.  Montal,  governor  of  the  province, 
having  had  his  detachments  often  defeated  by  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Nectaire,  resolved  to  besiege  her  in  her  ch&teau,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred foot  and  fifty  horse.  Sallying  out  upon  him,  she  defeated  his 
troops;  bnt  finding,  on  her  return,  her  chateau  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  she  galloped  to  Turenne,  a  neighbouring  town,  to  procure 
a  reinforcement.  Montal  awaited  her  in  a  defile,  but  was  vanquished 
and  mortally  wounded  by  her  troops.  The  time  of  her  death  is 
not  feeorded. 

SAINTE-PHALIER,  FRANCOISE  THERESE  AUMILE  DE. 

A  French  lady,  who  wrote  **The  Confident  Rival,"  a  comedy, 
and  some  otfa«r  poetinl  pieew.  Sha  died  ai  Fwis  fo  1757. 
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SALE,  LADY, 

WiFK  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  has  distinguished  herself  p-eatly  for 
the  nol)le  connij:e  witli  which  she  bore  the  dangers  and  suffering's 
incident  to  the  terrible  war  iu  Afghanistan,  the  generous  assistance 
she  rendend  to  others,  and  the  calm  good  sense  and  unshaken 
faithfulness  which  characterize  her  record  of  the  stege  of  (>ibul 
uikI  the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  British  army.  Her  work 
was  published  in  1843 — "A  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Afghanis- 
tun."  The  book  must  })c  read  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  Lady  « 
Sale's  character,  and  of  the  heroic  fidelity  to  duty  which  Uvom  in 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  when  addressing 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  that  war»  "We  arc  now  acknowledging 
military  services;  but  I  never  should  excuse  myself,  if,  in  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admim- 
tion  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed  lustre  on  her  sex 
^Lady  Sale,  bis  wife." 

SALOME, 

Wife  of  Zcbedee,  and  mother  of  James  the  Greater,  and  John 
the  Evangelist.  She  was  one  of  those  holy  women  who  attended 
and  ministered  to  our  ISaviour  in  liiii  journeys.  She  requested  of 
JesBs  that  her  two  sons  might  sit  one  on  his  right,  and  the  other 
on  his  left  hand.  Mark  xv.  40.  She  followed  Christ  to  Calvary, 
and  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  cross.  She  was  one  of  ttiose 
women  who  came  early  on  Sunday  morning  witii  perAimes  to  embalm 
tlie  body  of  Christ. 

SALYIONI,   BOSALBA  MABIA, 

Was  bom  at  Rome  in  1658.  She  studied  the  art  of  painting 
under  Sebastian  Conea,  but  devoted  herself  wiioUy  to  portraiture, 
in  which  aha  excelied.   She  died  in  1708. 

SAMSON,  DBBOBAH, 

Was  the  ciiild  of  Tery  poor  patents,  of  Plymoath,  Massaebiiaetlatf 

She  was  received  into  a  respectable  family,  where  she  was  kindij 
treated,  but  where  her  education  was  entirely  neglected.  She,  how^ 
ever,  contrived  to  teach  herself  to  read  and  write ;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able,  earned  money  enough  to  pay  for  her  own  schooling 
'ibr  a  short  time.  When  die  was  about  twenty,  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  America  commenced;  and  Deborali,  disguising  hei-self  In 
man's  apparel,  and  going  to  the  American  camp,  enlisted,  in  1778, 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  war,  under  the  name  of  liobert  Shirtiiffu. 
Accnstomed  to  out-door  labour,  she  was  enabled  to  undergo  the 
same  fiitigues  and  exercises  as  the  other  soldiers.  Her  lideliQr  and 
2cal  gained  her  the  confidence  of  the  officers,  and  she  was  a  volun- 
teer in  several  hazardous  enterprises.  She  was  twice  wounded,  at 
tirst  in  the  head,  and  afterwards  in  the  shoulder ;  but  she  managed 
to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  sex  unsuspected  However,  she  was 
seized  with  a  brain-fever  in  Philadelphia,  and  tlie  physician  who 
Vas  attending  her  discovered  her  sex,  and  took  her  to  his  own 
iouse.  When  her  health  was  restored,  her  commanding  officer,  to 
vhom  the  physician  had  revealed  his  discovery,  ordered  her  to  « 
larry  a  letter  to  General  Washington.  Certain  now  of  a  ftct  (MT 
wiitch  filie  had  before  beeu  doubtfol,  that  lier  sex  was  known,  she 
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went  with  mach  reluetanoe  to  Ailfil  the  order.  Washington,  eller 
rending  the  mesaage  with  great  consideration,  without  speaking  a 
word,  pave  lier  her  discharge,  together  with  a  note  containinf?  a 
few  words  of  advice,  and  some  naoney.  She  afterwards  married 
Benjamin  Gannett,  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts.  She  received  a  pen- 
sion, with  a  grant  of  land,  for  her  services  as  a  revointionaiy 
soldier. 

SANDFORD,  MRS., 

Wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  wrote  a  little  work  much 
commended  on  its  appearance — "Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic 
Character."  This  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1832.  At  that  time 
few  works  on  the  subject  of  woman's  duties  and  influence  had 
appeared  since  Mrs.  More  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennet  wrote  their 
stifT  treatises.  Mrs.  Sandford  keeps  religion  constantly  in  view, 
and  thus  inculcates  moral  goodness  as  the  cardinal  quality  of  worth 
for  the  sex.  So  far,  her  work  is  excellent;  bat  she,  like  most 
writen  on  Uiis  snhject,  IMls  into  the  grave  error  of  malcing  return 
'mid pkjfdeiU power  tuperior  to  moral  goodness.  She  constantly  describes 
woman  as  inferior  to  man.  While  such  is  the  tone  of  British  writers 
their  works  will  do  little  for  the  cause  of  Christianity.  That  the 
.Saviour's  precepts  are  more  generally  and  perfectly  obeyed  by 
•women  than  by  men  no  person  will  question;  if  to  be  a  Christian 
and  do  good  is  the  highest  glory  of  humanity,  above  physical 
strength,  which  is  held  in  common  with  animals,  above  mental 
power,  which,  without  this  moral  goodness,  is  used  in  the  service 
of  devils,  then  woman's  nature  is  the  superior;  and  those  who 
teach  otherwise  are  really  promoting  the  kingdom  of  darlmeas-" 
the  reign  of  licentiousness  and  infidelity.  ^ 

SAPPHO, 

A  CELEBRATED  Grcck  poctcss,  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  610.  She  married  Cer« 
cala,  a  rich  Inhabitant  of  Andres,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter 
named  Cleis;  and  it  was  not,  propably,  till  after  she  became  a 
widow  that  she  rendered  herself  distinguished  by  her  poetry.  Her 
verses  were  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind,  and  love  was  the  general 
subject,  which  she  treated  with  so  much  warmth,  and  with  such 
beauty  of  poetical  expression*  as  to  have  acquired  the  title  of  the 
*'Tenth  Muse."  Her  compositions  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  her  contemporaries,  Roman  ns  well  as  Greek,  and  no  female 
name  has  risen  higher  in  the  c;italo<^ue  of  poets.  Her  morals  have 
been  as  much  depreciated,  as  lier  genius  has  been  extolled.  She 
is  represented  by  Ovid  as  Ilur  ftom  handsome;  and  as  she  was 

?robably  no  longer  young  when  she  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiAil 
*haon,  his  neglect  is  not  surprising.  Unable  to  bear  her  disappoint- 
ment, she  went  to  the  famous  precipice  of  Leucate,  since  popularly 
called  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  sea,  terminated 
at  once  her  lifb  and  her  love. 

Sappho  formed  an  academy  of  females  who  excelled  in  music; 
and  it  was  doubtless  this  academy  which  drew  on  her  the  hatred 
of  the  women  of  Mitylene.  She  is  said  to  have  been  short  in 
stature,  and  swarthy  in  her  complexion.  Ovid  confirms  this  des> 
eription  in  his  Heroides^  In  the  eelebnted  epiitle  ftom  Sii^pho  to 
Phooo. 
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TDe  Mitylcnes  esteemed  her  so  highly,  and  were  so  sensible  of 
the  glory  they  received  from  her  having  been  born  among  them, 
tliat  they  paid  her  t>overcign  honours  atler  her  death,  and  stamped 
tiicir  money  with  her  inuige.    The  Bomaiis  also  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory.    **lt  most  be  granted,'*  says  Raptor  ^ttem 
what  is  left  us  of  Sappho,  that  Longiniis  had  great  reason  to 
extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  woman ;  for  there  is  in  what  1 
remains  of  her  something  delicate,  harmonious,  and  impassioned  to  I 
the  lait  dogiee.  Gatnlltis  endeavonred  to  imitate  8appho,  but  td\  I 
infinitely  short  of  her;  and  so  have  all  othen  who  have  vrritlfls  1 
npon  love."  ' 

Besides  the  structure  of  verse  called  Sapphic,  she  invented  the 
.£oIic  measure,  composed  elegies,  epigrams,  and  nine  books  of 
lyric  poetiyy  of  which  all  that  remain  are,  an  ode  to  yeniu»  ai 
-  ode  to  one  of  her  lovers^  and  some  small  ftagments. 

SARAH,   OR  SARAI, 

Wife  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  Uz  of  the  Chaldees,  (the  region 
of  tire,  or  where  the  people  were  flre-worshippers,)  fh>m  which 
she  came  oat  with  her  hostNmd.    She  was  ten  years  yoangw 
than  Abraham,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  him  by  relation- 
Fhip,  which  permitted  them  to  be  called  brother  and  sister.  Some 
commentators  suppose  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Haraa, 
Abraham's  brother  br  a  different  mother,  and  consequently,  the 
sister  of  Lot  But  Abraham  said  of  her  to  Abimilecb,  **6he  it 
indeed  my  sister;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  th« 
dangliter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my  wife."    Such  inter- 
marriages had  not,  in  that  age  of  the  world,  been  prohibited  b; 
^God  or  man.    Her  story  is  told  at  length  in  Oenesis»  chap.  zlLi 
xvili.,  XX.,  xxxilL  None  of  the  women  of  the  Bible  are  ao  pron- 
inently  placed  or  so  distinctly  described  as  Sarah,  whose  name  was 
changed  by  God  so  that  its  meaning  (her  title)  might  be  ^^mother 
of  nations.  '   Her  first  name,  Sarai,  signifies  ^'princeu** — and  her  per- 
sonal  loveliness,  and  the  excellences  of  her  character,  justify  ths 
l^pellation.   But  as  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  divine  truth,  it  describes 
no  perfect  men  or  women.    Sarah's  love  and  devotion  to  her  husband 
are  themes  of  the  apostle's  praise ;  and  her  maternal  faithfulness  is 
proven  by  the  influence  of  her  chHracter  on  Isaac,  and  the  sorrow 
with  which  he  mourned  her  death.   Yet  Sarah  has  been  accused 
of  harshness  towards  the  handmaid  Hagar,  and  cruelty  in  causii^ 
her  and  her  son  Ishmael  to  be  sent  away.   But  the  sacred  narra- 
tive warrants  no  such  inference.   It  should  be  bom  in  mind  that 
in  the  first  promise,  when  God  laid  to  Abram,  *•!  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nationt"  etc^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mother  of 
this  favoured  race.   Abram  undoubtedly  told  his  beloved  Sars[i  of 
God's  promise;  but  when  ten  years  had  passed,  and  she  had  no 
children,  she  might  fear  she  was  not  iuciuded  in  the  divine  pre- 
diction.   Regardless  of  self,  where  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
her  adored  husband  were  concerned,  with  a  disintftreitfidnosa  moro 
than  heroic,  of  which  the  most  noble-minded  woman  only  could 
have  been  capable,  she  voluntarily  relinquished  her  hope  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  mother  of  the  blessed  ruce;  and,  moreover, 
withdrew  her  claim  to  hto  sole  love,  (a  harder  trial,)  and  gave  him 
her  favourite  slave  Hagar.    It  was  Sarai  who  proposea  this  to  AbraiOt 
and  as  tliere  was  then  no  law  prohibiting  such  relations^  U  vat 
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not  considered  bin.  But  it  was  sin,  as  the  eyent  showed.  God,  fh>iii 
the  first,  ordained  tbat  the  union  of  the  sexes,  to  be  blessed,  cannot 
Mibsist  but  in  a  nuurriage  made  holy  by  uniting,  indissolubly  and 

faithfully,  one  man  with  one  won>an.  This  holy  un'vm  between 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  which  had  witlistood  all  temptations  and  en- 
dured all  trials,  was  now  embittered  to  the  wife  by  the  insolence 
and  ingratitude  of  the  eonenbine. 

Tliat  tiie  snbseqnent  conduct  of  Sarah  was  right,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  angel  of  the  Lord  bore  witness,  wlien  he  found 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  and  said,  **Betum  to  thy  mistress,  and 
submit  thyself  under  her  hands/' 

BOf  too,  when  Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  were  sent  away,  God 
distinctly  testified  to  Abraham  that  it  should  be  thus — that  Sarah 
was  right.  There  are  but  two  blemishes  on  the  brifrlit  perfceiion 
of  Sarah's  character — her  impatience  for  the  promised  bles>ing,  and 
her  buiy  fiUsehood,  told  fironi  fear,  when  she  denied  she  had 
laughed.  From  the  first  fault  came  the  troubles  of  her  life  through 
tho  connection  of  her  husband  with  Ha^rar.  She  died  at  the  great 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  and  "Abraham  came 
to  mourn  for  Sarah  and  to  weep  for  her;"  true  testimonials  of  her 
worth  and  his  love.  He  purchased  for  her  a  sepuiehre,  at  a  great 
price,  "the  field  of  Macpelah,  before  Mamrc,"  which  became  after- 
wards the  site  of  Hebron,  an  important  city.  Sarah's  death  occurred 
B,  C.  1^60. 

SARTE,    DAUPHINE    D  E, 

A  French  lady,  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Robias,  wrote  treatises 
on  philosophy,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  mathematical  know- 
led|^  She  excelled  in  music,  and  hud  a  pertlcalar  talent  for  com- 
posing it.  She  died  at  Aries,  in  1685. 

SAUSSURE,    MADAME   NECKER  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Saussure,  and  born  in  the  city  of 
Geneva  about  the  year  1768.  Uer  father,  a  man  of  profound  learning, 
was  very  carefhl  to  cnltivate  the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and  yet  very 
fearful  she  would  display  her  learning  pedantically. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  married  M.  Necker,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  minister  of  finance,  and,  as  was  then  considered,  very 
brilliant  prospects  opened  before  the  voang  couple.  The  Revolution 
destroyed  these  hopes,  but  it  brought  the  uncle  and  nephew  and 
their  families  together,  and  Madame  de  Saussure  became  intimate 
with  Miidame  de  Statu.  **P>om  that  time  my  thoughts  were  more 
narticularlv  directed  towards  moral  science  and  literature,"  says 
lladame  de  Saussure,  in  a  letter  to  an  American  fHend. 

The  troables  of  Geneva  obliging  M.  Saussure  and  his  family  to 
pass  some  years  in  Switzerland,  where  the  education  of  their  children 
became  the  occupation  of  both  parents,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband  that  Madame  de  Saussure  began  to  publish 
her  writings:  she  thus  describes  her  feelings  and  opinions  on  her 
own  authorship: — 

"It  was  not  until  my  youth  had  passed  that  I  appeared  before 
the  public  under  my  own  name,  and  1  congratulate  myself  that  it 
was  so.  Tbe  works  that  I  should  have  written  in  early  lUh  would 
not  have  satisfied  me  now.  The  attempt  to  write  would  probabtj 
have  been  beneficial  to  me;  but  there  m  so  maiqr  eauaes  of  excite- 
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ment  in  early  life,  personal  affections  and  the  desire  to  win  the  hm 
and  esteem  of  others  occupy  the  mind  so  fuUy,  that  the  young 
rarely  press  steadily  onward  to  the  most  elevated  mark.  My  edu- 
cation had  been  of  an  exciting  natare,  and  the  circnmstances  of  my 
life  were  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  romance.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  my  early  writin/^s  would  have  been  imbued  with  more 
fancy  than  good  sense.  In  this  last  of  all  my  works  that  I  now  send 
yon,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty  to  paint  the  destiny  of  woman, 
dark  as  the  pictures  may  be,  in  tme  colours;  bnt  possibly  the  recol- 
lections and  habits  of  youth  have  acquired  too  much  power  over 
me.  You  will  judge.  But  I  hope  that,  at  least,  age,  deafness, 
sorrows,  and  the  active  duties  of  religion,  have  rendertMl  my  motives 
simple  and  pare,  and  have  formed,  in  some  respects,  such  a  character 
as  I  have  pourtrayed  for  the  example  of  others." 

"The  last  of  all  her  works"  to  which  she  alludes,  was  "Progressive 
Education,**  her  best  aiid  most  important  production.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  in  Boston.  It  deserves  to  have 
a  place  in  every  mother's  library. 

Madame  de  Saussure  also  wrote  a  ^'Biography  of  Madame  de 
Stael,"  and  tratislated  from  the  German  Schlegel's  "Course  of  Dra- 
matic Literature but  her  most  earnest  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  catiso  of  education.  She  does  not  evince  brilliancy  of  genius, 
yet  few,  if  any,'  of  the  French  female  writers  have  displayed  such 
good  sense  and  Christian  principles  in  their  productions.  She  died 
in  1847* 

SAWYER,    CAROLINE  M., 

Was  bom  in  1812,  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Fisher.  In  1832,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sawyer,  a  pastor 
over  one  of  the  Universalist  churches  in  New  York,  where  they  . 
resided  until  1847,  when  they  removed  to  Clinton  in  the  same  states 
where  Dr.  Sawyer  was  chosen  President  of  the  Universalist  Seminary. 
Although  Mrs.  Sawyer  did  not  publish  till  after  her  marriage,  she 
be^an  to  write  both  tales  and  poems  at  a  very  early  age ;  by  her 
writings  we  can  readily  perceive  that  her  education  has  been  thoroqgh 
and  extensive,  and  that  the  author  possesses  a  mind  of  much  power. 
Her  translations  from  the  German  are  made  with  faithfulness  and 
spirit,  and  her  original  poems  especially  aie  marked  by  deep  thought 
and  command  of  language. 


SAXBURGA 

Was  the  daughter  of  Webba,  King  of  Merda,  and  the  wilb  of 

Ccnwalch,  who  married  her  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Wessex,  which  happened  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Christian 
King  Kynigils,  A.  D.  643.  When  her  husband,  who  still  remained 
unconverted,  became  monarch,  he  dismissed  Saxbniga  firom  his  court 
with  ignominy,  and  took  another  to  share  his  throne,  without,  as 
historians  generally  agree,  any  just  cause  for  such  a  step;  to  avenge 
which  the  Mercian  king  made  war  upon  Cenwalch,  and  succeeded 
In  expelling  him  fh>m  his  dominions.  He  retired  to  the  protection 
of  Anna,  King  of  East  Anglia,  and  was  there  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  reconciled  to  his  excellent  wife,  with  whom, 
after  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  many  vcars  of  unin- 
terrupted harmony.  He  completed  the  cathedral  at  Winchester 
hefun     his  fiuher,  and  died  in  672,  having  glvea  a  most  convincing 
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proof  of  his  respect  for  Saxburga  by  bequeathing  to  her  the  ad* 
ministration  of  tlie  affaira  of  the  kingdom,  a  8tep  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  was  quite  without  precedent.  Saxburga  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  a  Queen -regnant  during  the  entire  doniinion 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons.  During  the  brief  period  that  she  held  this 
power,  she  proved  herself  in  every  respect  worthy  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office.  An  old  chronicler  describes  her  as  **leyying 
new  forces  and  preserving  the  old  in  their  duty,  ruling  her  subjects 
with  moderation,  and  overawing  her  enemies;  in  short,  conducting 
all  things  in  such  a  manner  that  no  difference  was  discernible  except 
that  of  sex.*'  But  this  was  a  difference,  in  those  rude  times,  alto- 
gether fiUal  to  the  continuance  of  her  mle.  She  was  displaced  firom 
her  high  office  by  her  rebellious  sahjects,  as  some  say,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  henceforth  she  disappears  from  the  page  of 
history,  unless  she  be  the  Queen  Saxburga  mentioned  in  a  Welsh 
record,  who,  when  the  yellow  plague,  which  lasted  about  eight 
years  in  Britain,  had  ceased  its  ravag^,  came  back  {torn  Germany, 
whither  she  had  fled,  with  many  others,  and  founded  a  new  settle- 
ment in  ''Nowrv,"  on  Northumberland.  The  date  of  this  event  is 
somewhat  uncertain. 

SCACERNI-PROSPERI,  ANGELA, 

Of  Ferrara,  is  descended  from  a  family  In  which  learning  and 
learned  men  abounded.  Carefully  educated  at  home  by  her  father, 
she  was,  in  her  early  youth,  well  versed  in  general  history,  geo- 
graphy, geometry,  and  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  also 
displayed  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts.  Her  parents  removed  from 
Fcrrani  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Tuscany,  where  Angela  had 
still  greater  opportunities  for  mental  improvement,  of  which  she 
took  advantage.  She  was  received  into  the  Academy  Clementina 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Bologna,  and  having  returned  with  her  fhther  to 
her  native  country,  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  tlic  Academy 
Ariostea.  Then,  having  become  the  wife  of  the  Count  Michel  Fausto 
Prosperi,  and  the  mother  of  several  children,  she  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  her  domestic  dnties.  She  is  universally  beloved  by  all 
who  know  her,  and  her  country  willingly  grants  to  1  er  that  venera- 
tion and  respect  which  belong  to  her  merits.  She  is  an  easy, 
harmonious,  and  graceful  writer.  Iler  works  consist  of  many  lyric 
poems,  songs,  epigrams,  and  soimets,  written  with  great  sweetness 
and  learning,  and  a  touching  elegy  on  Guldo  Villa,  Ibrmerly  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Hospital  of  St  James  and  Anna  in  Ferrara* 

8CACRATI-R0M  AGNLI,  ORINTIA, 

Was  bom  at  Cesena,  and,  fi-om  her  girlhood,  has  been  dis-  . 
tingulshed  tor  intelligence.  In  youth  her  beauty  was  remarkable; 
this,  added  to  her  highly  cultivated  mind,  made  her  society  sought  ' 
for  in  the  most  brilliant  circles.  She  was  endowed  with  great 
penetration  into  character,  tact,  and  discretion.  Circumstances  led 
her  to  a  country  life  for  some  years ;  she  there  devoted  herself  to 
literature,  and  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces.  She  aft<^rwards  es- 
tablished herself  at  Rome,  where  she  enjoyed  the  admiration  of 
all,  and  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  To  forcif^ners  she 
exercised  a  generous  hospitality,  and  her  name  is  known  to  many 
illustrious  travellers  of  other  nations.  Her  works,  in  four  volumes^ 
were  pnlilislied  in  m(k 
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SCALA,  ALEXANDRA. 

Was  daoghter  of  Bartholemi  Scala,  an  Italian*  eminent  an  a 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  and  was  a 

"very  accomplished  woman.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
MaruUus,  whose  avowed  reason  for  marrying  her  was  to  become 
perfect  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  only  a 
learned,  bat  an  excellent  and  a  beamiAil  woman.  Slie  was  often 
praised  by  Politian  in  Greek.  She  died  in  1506.  MandliM  wrote 
■everal  poems  in  her  praise.  * 

SCALIGERI,  LUCIA^I 

Was  bom  at  Venice  in  1687.  She  became  distingnlshed  by  net  ■ 

knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  her  skill  in  music  and 
painting.  Several  of  her  pictures  are  in  the  churches  of  Yenioe^ 
where  she  died  in  1700. 

SCHOPENHAUER,   JOHAKNA  FROSIKA, 

BoBN  in  the  year  1770,  at  Dantzic,  where  her  father,  Henry 

Frosina,  was  senator,  showed  at  an  early  age  a  decided  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  for  languages.  After  having  re- 
ceived in  her  parental  home  a  careful  education,  and  enjoyed  a 
happy  youth,  she  married  Henry  Flarls  Schopenhauer,  who  accom* 
panied  his  young  wife  through  Germany  to  France,  thence  to 
Ix>ndon,  where  they  remained  a  long  time;  and  afterwards  throngh 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  back  to  Dantzic.  There  she  lived 
until  the  capture  of  this  ft«e  city  by  the  Prussians,  in  1793.  The 
next  ten  years  she  spent  with  her  husband  in  Hamburg.  In  1803, 
they  visited  Holland,  the  North  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  and 
went  from  Holland  to  Paris.  There  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
b^  thoroughly  taught,  by  the  celebrated  Augustin,  in  miniature 
painting,  which  had  always  been  her  fiivourite  occupation.  Fiorn 
raris,  the  travellers  went  over  the  south  of  France  to  Ghent,  wan- 
dered through  Switzerland,  saw  Munich,  Vienna,  (where  they  re- 
mained some  time,)  Presbiirg,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
touched  Dantzic,  and  after  three  years  came  back  to  Hamburg, 
where  a  sudden  death  snatched  away  Mr.  Schopenhauer.  She  then 
lixed  (1806)  her  abode  in  Wiemar,  where  a  highly  refined  social 
circle  surrounded  her,  to  which  Goethe,  Wieland,  Henry  Meier, 
Fernow,  Bertuch,  Falk,  Fr.  Mayer,  and  many  literary  women,  be- 
longed, o(  whom  this  city  may  well  be  proud.  Every  suitable 
fbreigner  was  her  welcome  guest.  Between  her  and  Fernow  (of 
whom  she  learned  the  Italian  language)  existed  an  ideal  friendship, 
which  death  interrupted  two  years  after.  G.  V.  Kugelgen  had  at 
that  time  arrived  in  Wiemar  to  take  Goethe's,  Wicland's,  Schiller's, 
and  Herder's  portraits.  A  description  of  these  ftmr  portraits,  and 
of  several  oil-paintings  by  the  landscape  painter  Frederic  were  the 
first  publications  of  which  Mrs,  S.  acknowledged  herseH  to  be  the 
authoress.  She  was  induced  by  Cotter  to  write  Fernow's  life.  This 
work  appeared  in  1810.  Two  years  later,  she  published  "Remem- 
brances of  a  Tour  through  England 1810,  followed  a  volume  of 
"Novels;"  1817,  the  "Trip  to  the  Rhine  and  its  Nearest  Environs;" 
and  1818,  the  ♦♦Journey  through  the  South  of  France."  The  writer 
has  obtained  a  just  approval  for  her  nice  observations,  joined  to 
an  easy  and  graoeAil  i^to.  Her  last  work  is  the  popular  novel, 
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*'Gabriolle."  Like  all  her  other  numerous  works  it  exhibits  great 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
men. 

Madame  Schopenliatier  died  at  Jena,  In  April,  tM. 

SCHOPPE,   AMALIA  VON, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Weise,  is  a  German  novel-writer  who 
has  distinguished  herself  for  the  number  of  her  works,  comprising 
about  oneTiundred  and  fifty  Tolumes.  We  know  little  of  ber  private 
history  except  from  her  own  pen.  In  1888  she  published  "Erin- 
nerungen  aus  meinem  Lcben,"  which  is  said  to  contain  many  incidents 
of  her  own  life,  and  pourtraying  her  own  character  under  that  of 
her  heroine,  Clementine.  "If  so,"  says  a  British  critic,  "she  presents 
herself  to  the  public  as  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  cb^^raeter;  Intel-  * 
h'gent  but  unimpassioned ;  of  a  ft*ank  and  energetic  disposition,  and 
devoid  of  prudery  and  false  sentiment."  Her  first  work  was  published 
in  1829,  and  as  she  has  written  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  volumes 
per  year,  it  is  not  strange  that  die  i«me  critic  diould  observe  thet 
'*Madame  von  Schoppe  is  a  woman  of  talent,  though  her  works 
are  hastily  planned  and  imperfectly  finished."  Her  historical  tales 
Show  extensive  reading;  among  these,  the  collection  entitled  ''Myo- 
Sotis,"  published  in  1841,  attracted  considerable  attention.  A  i^on 

Uadamo  too  Schoppe  is  also  an  author. 

Knoaobd  at  the  Imperial  tbeatrea  of  Yienaa,  was  bom  in  Pader* 

bom,  in  1781,   Her  father's  name  was  Burger.   Her  mother,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  the  celebrated  actor  Keilholz, 
and  went  with  her  daughter  to  St.  Petersburg.   Sophia  had  not 
been  destined  ftnr  the  stage;  yet,  as  the  .company  of  4>laym  in  St. 
Petersbuiig  was  very  limited,  and  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stallmcrs 
the  juvenile  parts  had  become  vacant,  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  director,  and  began  her  theatrical  course  in  the  charming 
Mtde  opera,  "The  Red  Cap."  When  fourteen  years  old,  she  married 
the  actor  Stallmers.  In  Reval,  she  was  introduced  loKotzcbne,  by  * 
whose  recommendation  she  received  an  engagement  at  the  theatre 
of  Vienna.    She  performed  exclusively  comic  and  naif  parts,  and 
was  much  applauded  as  Margaret  in  the  "Aihnities."  After  twelve 
months,  siie  left  Vienna  to  go  to  Breslau,  where  she  was  engaged 
ibr  the  opera.  In  the  part  of  Hulda,  in  the  "Nymph  of  the  Danube;** 
»he  was  very  successful.    In  1801,  she  was  invited  to  Hamburg. 
Tliere  she  entered  on  a  new  career,  in  which  Fhc  shone  like  a 
Star  of  tb€  first  magnitude;  for  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
tivgedy.  9>omestic  grief  4iad  turned'  her  cheerfhl  spiritsJoto  meJan-» 
ehoiy ;  and  the  slumbering  spark  of  her  genius  kindled  into  a  might} 
blaze    In  1804,  fvbe  married  her  second  husband,  Schroeder,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  theatre,  and  lived  twelve  years  in  Hamburg,  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  until  the  warlike  events  of  1813  com- 
piilled  iwr  to  leare  this  city.  After  having  made  a  journey,  on 
which  she  everywhere  .gained  laurels,  she  accepted  an  engagement 
to  Prague,  where  she  remained  two  years.   When  the  tinjc  of  her 
OOTitract  had  elapsed,  she  returned  to  Vienna.  Her  character?  iif 
Phedra.  Lady  Maobeth,  Mcrope,  Sappho,  Johanna  smm  liQ»tfluion» 
ate  matterJy-  -pasfotmonee^  and  eswited  ^pabauBdid  sAtBinikam* 
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SGHnRMAK,  ANNA  MARIA, 

A  MOST  extraordinary  German  lady,  wm  the  daughter  of  parents 

who  were  both  descctided  from  nohlc  Protestant  families,  and  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  1607.  At  six  years  of  age  she  could  cut  with 
her  scissors  all  kinds  of  figures  out  of  paper,  without  any  nnodel ; 
and  at  eight,  she  learned  in  a  fsw  days  to  draw  flowers  admirably; 
two  years  after,  she  was  but  three  hours  in  learning  to  embroider. 
Afterwards,  she  was  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  all  these 
arts.  Her  handwriting  in  all  languages  was  inimitable;  and  some 
enrions  persons  have  preserved  specimens  of  it  in  th^  cabinets. 
She  painted  her  own  portrait,  and  made  artificial  pearls  so  like  natural 
ones,  that  they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  pricking  with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  understanding  were  not  inferior  to  her  dexterity ; 
for,  at  eleven,  when  her  brothers  were  examined  in  their  Latin,  she 
often  prompted  fhem  in  wliispers,  though  she  had  only  heard  tiiem 
say  their  lessons  en  pcusant.  Her  father,  observing  this,  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind ;  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages  became  so  familiar  to  her,  that  she  not  only 
wrote  but  spoke  them  in  a  manner  which  surprised  the  most  leamea 
men.  She  made  great  progress  also  in  several  Oriental  languages^ 
as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Ai  abic,  and  Ethiopic ;  she  also  understood, 
and  spoke  readily,  French,  English,  and  Italian.  She  was  well  versed 
in  geography,  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences;  but,  not 
satisfied  with  these  acqnisitionB,  she  tnmed  her  attention  to  the  stndy 
of  theology,  and  became  very  religious. 

Her  father  had  settled  at  Utrecht  when  she  was  an  infant ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Francker  for  the  more  convenient  education 
of  his  children,  where  he  died  in  1623.  His  widow  then  returu'Hi 
to  Utrecht*  where  Anna  Maria  continued  her  studies.  Her  devotion 
to  her  intellectual  and  religious  cultivation  undoubtedly  prevented 
her  marrying;  as  Mr.  Cats,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  several  others, 
proposed  to  her.  Her  modesty,  which  equalled  her  acquirements^ 
made  her  shrink  ft-om  notoriety ;  but  Rivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Vossias 
brought  her  into  notice  contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  Sahnasius, 
Beverovicius,  and  Huygcns,  also  maintainetl  a  literary  correspondence 
with  her;  and  by  shewing  her  letters,  spread  her  fame  into  foreign 
countries.  At  last  she  became  so  celebrated  that  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  visited  her;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  showed  lier  narlct 
of  esteem. 

About  1650,  she  made  a  great  alteratioTi  in  her  religious  system. 
She  no  longer  attended  church,  but  performed  her  devotions  in 
private,  and  attached  herself  to  Labadie,  the  famous  religious 
enthudast,  accompanying  him  wherever  he  went  She  lived  some 
time  with  him  nt  Altena,  in  Holsteln;  and  after  his  death,  in  1677, 
she  retired  to  Wivert,  in  Friesland»  where  William  Penn  visited  hau 
She  died  there  in  1678. 

She  wrote  <*De  Vitie  Humanss  Termino;*^  **Dissertatio  de  ingenii 
muliebris  ad  doctnnam  ct  meliores  literas  aptitudine."  These  two 
essays,  with  letters  in  Ficnch,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  to  her 
learned  correspondents,  were  printed  in  1648.  She  wrote  afterwards, 
**£uklcria,  seu  melioris  partis  clcctio."  This  is  a  defence  of  her 
attachmeat  to  Labadie.  She  cboas  for  her  device  the  words  of  Si. 
Igtmmt  ^Jmhot  mm»  true^tmm        ««Mx  love  is  cmeifM." 
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SCOTT,    JQLIA  H., 

Was  bom  In  1809,  iu  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Kinney.  She  began  to  write  verses  when  she  was 
very  yoang,  and  her  first  pieces  were  published  when  she  was  little 
more  than  sixteen.  For  several  years  Miss  Kinney  continued  to 
write  with  much  ability  for  several  of  the  different  periodicals.  In 
1835  she  was  married  to  David  L.  Scott,  of  Towanda.  where  she 
died  in  1842.  Her  poems,  togetlier  with  a  biography  of  the  writer, 
by  Miss  8.  C  Edgarton,  were  published  in  1848.  ner  songs  are  those 
of  ^the  household;'*  ihU  of  gentle  and  fisninliie  Itelhig  and  tender 
pathos. 

SCOTT,    LADY  ANNE, 

Was  the  only  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleiiph,  and  the 
greatest  heiress  in  the  three  kingdoms.  When  she  was  but  thirteen, 
she  was  selected  by  Charles  the  Second  to  he  the  wife  of  his  son, 
the  unfiortonate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  only  a  year  older 
than  his  bride.  These  early  marriages  were  the  vice  of  the  times, 
and  rarely  produced  satisfactory  results;  and  this  one  was  not  an 
exception.  Brave  to  a  fault,  exquisitely  handsome,  courted,  flattered, 
caressed  by  the  court,  and  adored  hy  the  people,  Monmonth  ran, 
even  in  liis  boyish  days,  a  career  of  vice  and  profligacy  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
^ringing  up.  Anne  Scott  possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  but 
she  was  unable  to  attach  the  heart  of  her  fickle  husband.  Slie 
was  a  woman  of  taste  and  accomplishments;  the  encourager  of 
learning  and  genius;  and  the  patroness  of  men  of  letters.  Without 
possessing  beauty,  siic  liad  an  agreeable  countenance ;  and  her  wit, 
virtue,  and  good  sense,  rendered  her  attractive.  The  turbulence  of 
lier  husband,  the  dangers  he  was  continnally  hurrying  into,  imposed 
upon  the  duchess  a  litb  of  anxiety,  privation,  and  sorrow.  She 
was  for  ever  at  her  post  as  mediator  with  Charles  the  Second  and 
King  James;  and  to  the  last  strove  to  interpose  her  influence  for 
his  safety.  When  he  was  condemned  to  death,  she  visited  him  in 
the  Tower.  He  exonerated  her  from  all  bhime  or  knowledge  of  bis 
rebellions  schemes,  paid  a  just  tribute  to  her  virtues  and  exc>ellence» 
and  recommended  their  children  to  her  care;  but  exhibited  no 
tenderness  towards  her,  his  whole  affections  being  absorbed  in  hUjt 
romantic  attachment  to  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth,  who  he  professed 
to  consider  his  wifh  in  the  eyes  of  God.  His  duchess  he  said 
bad  married  when  a  child;  she  was  his  wife  by  the  law  of  the 
land ;  the  other  was  his  true  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

The  Duchess  of  Bucclcugh  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Her  oldest  son  inherited  the  title  and 
estates,  which  liad  been  confirmed  to  the  children  of  Monmouth 
by  James  the  Second.  The  present  Duke  of  Bucclcugh  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  neglected  duchess  and  her  ill-fated  lord.  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  Monmoutli,  the  duchess  became  the  second 
wife  of  Charles,  third  Lord  Comwallis.  By  this  marriage  she  was 
the  mother  of  three  children,  who  all  died  unmarried.  The  docliesi 
dtod  on  the  6th.  of  f  ebruaiy,  1782,  in  her  eigbty^first  year. 

SCUDERIt  MAGDALEIKE  DE» 

A  woMAV  of  more  wit  and  talent  than  taste,  was  bom  in  1607, 
il  Havre  de  (inoe.  She  went  when  very  yoUng  to  Paris,  where 
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lier  brother,  George  de  Scuderi,  abo  an  eminent  French  writer,  was 
living;  and  her  wit  and  acquirements  soon  gained  her  admission 
ihto  the  best  litentrjr  society  of  that  day.  Being  6b]l($ed  to  sdpport 
llcrseir,  she  tebolved  to  do  so  by  her  pen;  and  tlic  taste  of  that 
being  for  romances,  she  turned  her  attention  that  way,  and 
i^ucceeded  wonderfully.  Her  books  were  eagerly  sought,  and  her 
feputathm  became  very  great*  She  waft  chosen  to  Succeed  the 
teamed  Helena  Cohiaro, 'by  the  cfjletnrated  hcademy  6f  the  Ricovrati 
at  Padua.  Several  great  personages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their 
regard ;  among  others^  Christina  of  Sweden  often  wrote  to  her, 
settled  on  her  a  pension,  and  sent  her  her  picture;  Cardinal  Mazarin 
left  her  an  annuity  bv  his  will ;  and,  in  1683»  Louis  the  FonrMeMth, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Madamo  de  Mathtenon,  mtled  a  good  pension 
on  li6r. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  corresponded  with  many  learned  men ; 
^nd  her  house  at  Paris  was  a  kind  of  little  court,  to  which  all 
persons  of  genius,,  learning,  or  wit  weve  aecustomed  to  resort  At 
her  death,  two  churches  contended  fiercely  for  the  honour  of 
possessing  her  remains.  She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  eloquence  bestowed  by  the  academy  of 
Paris.  Her  principal  romances  were  entitled  "Almabide,"  '<31elia," 
**Artamenes,"  "Le  Grand  Gyrus,'*  and  "Ibrahim."  She  also  wrote 
fables  and  poetry,  and  a  work  called  "Conversations."  Her  narra- 
tives are  tedious  and  prolix;  but  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  of  elevated 
sentiment,  and  of  purifying  and  ennobling  the  particular  species  of 
writing  to  which  she  devoted  herself,  cannot  "be  denied  to  bee. 
She  was  very  plain  in  person,  and  this,  .Joined  with  her  wit,  gained 
for  her  the  name  of  Sappho.  liademolaeUe  ficuderi  died  in  Wl, 
aged  ninety-four. 

S£DGWICK,  CAtHARiKE  MARIA» 

Was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Her  father,  the  Bon. 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  citizen  of  high  reputation,  was  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  afterwards  senator  in 
Congress,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  filled  the  office,  of  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state.  Miss  Sedgwick's  first  book,  the 
"New  England  Tale,"  appeared  in  1822.  It  was  originally  written 
for  a  religious  tract ;  but  as  it  gradually  expanded  into  a  work  too 
large  for  such  a  purpose,  she  was  prevailed  on,  with  much  dith- 
culty,  by  her  Mends  to  give  Jt  to  Uie  world  hi  tts  present  Ibim 
It  was  received  with  such  favour,  that  in  1827  the  authorasa  Was 
induced  to  publish  her  second  M'ork,  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled "Redwood."  This  work  met  with  great  success,  and  was 
republished  in  England  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  One 
of  the  charoctera  in  the  book.  Miss  Debby  Lennox,  bears  the  atamp 
both  of  originality  and  truthfulness;  and  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
prove  not  only  the  extensive  observation,  but  the  great  powers  of 
invention  possessed  by  its  delineator.  Miss  Sedgwick's  next  work 
was  <*Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in  Ames'iea,"  a  novel  In  two 
frplumes,  published  in  1827.  This  has  continued  to  be  her  most 
popular  tale ;  and,  indeed,  no  novel  written  by  an  American,  except, 
perhaps,  the  early  works  of  Cooper,  ever  met  with  such  success. 
In  1830,  "Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times,"  ajmeared ;  iu  1832, 
'<Le  fioBsn,*'  one  of  the  Tales  of  Glauber  Spa;  and  in  1885^  ««the 
|auwoods»  or  Sixty  Years  4$h|c9,  hi  Avanipi."  Doling  tha  same  year 
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die  colleded  In  one  Tohme  the  slMrler  tnlet  wliicli  had  appearad 

{n  different  periodicals;  and  in  1836  she  published  her  popular  story* 
of  •♦The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man ;"  in  1837,  "Live 
and  Let  Live in  1838,  "Means  and  Ends,  or  Self- Training? and 
afterwards,       Love  Token  for  Children/*  and  "Stories  fur  Young 
PersoDS.**  In  1840,  she  pubUsbod  her  **I«etterg  flrom  Abroad  to 
Kindred  at  Home,"  in  two  volumes;  and  not  long  after  a  **l«ilb' 
of  Lucretia  M  Davidson."    She  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor' 
to  annuals  and  periodicals.  For  the  "Lady's  liooic"  she  wrote  her 
thrilling  novel,  *«WUton  Harvey."  In  the  same  magazine  was  pub- 
lished "A  Huguenot  Family,"  "Scenes  ftom  Life  in  Town,"  "Fanny 
McDermot,"  etc.   These  have  lately  been  published  in  a  new  edition 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  worlcs.    A  writer  in  the  "National  Portrait- 
Gallery "  thus  truly  estimates  the  characteristics  of  her  genius: — 

Is  evident  tbat  Miss  Sedgwick^  mind  inelines  towards  ebeerftil 
▼iews  of  life.  There  seems  to  be  implanted  in  her  heart  a  love  of 
goodness  and  of  the  beautiful,  which  turns  as  naturally  towards* 
serenity  and  joy,  as  flowers  lean  towards  the  sun.  It  is  manifest 
that  though  possessing  great  refinement  herself,  her  sympathies  are 
not  confined  to  a  coterie  or  class,  but  that  they  are  called  Ibrth^ 
by  every  manifestation  of  virtue,  even  in  the  most  humble  circum- 
stances, and  that  she  looks  with  kind  regard  upon  those  glcain«  of 
a  belter  nature  which  occai>iQnaUy  hi^k  foi^th  amid  prevailing  clouds 
^id  darkness. 

She  affects  no  indifference  to  the  accidental  advantages  of  condition. 

{t  would  be  impossible  to  diminish  her  interest  in  the  powers  anc 
fascinations  of  genius  and  imagination,  and  she  thinks  it  no  duty 
to  attempt  it,  Uut  her  highest  favour  and  affectioo  are  reserved 
Ibr  fliat  endnring  virtoe  which  is  perfected  through  much  trial 
and  tribulatiqn,  and  which  needs  no  earthly  witness  or  outward 
reward.  She  delights  to  see  the  "signet  of  hope  upon  the  brow 
of  infancy,"  but  she  remembers  with  more  satisfaction  the  last 
smile  of  unfaltering  faith  aaid  love,,  which  even  death  itself  bpares 
foir  a  season. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  works  without  a  particular  regartji 
to  their  moral  and  religious  character.  We  know  no  writer  of  the 
class  to  which  she  belongs  who  has  done  more  to  Inculcate  just 
religious  sentiments.  They  are  never  obtruded,  nor  are  they  ever 
suppressed..  It  is  not  the  religion  of  observances,  nor  of  professions^ 
nor  of  articles  of  faith,  but  of  the  heart  and  life.  It  always  conie<? 
forth ;  not  as  something  said  or  done  from  a  sense  of  necessity  o| 
duty,  but  as  part  of  the  character,  and  inseparable  from  its  i^trengthi 
as  well  as  tttm  its  graoe  and  beauty.  It  Is  a  union  of  that  faith 
which  works  by  love  with  that  charity  which  never  faileth. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  We  allude  to  their  great  good  sense 
and  practical  discretiou;  the  notableness  which  they  evince  and 
ipeeommeBd.  This  Is  so  trae,  that  w«  leeolteet  having  heard  a 
tealous  utilitarian  declare,  after  reading  one  of  her  works,  that 
political  economy  might  be  taught  to  the  greatest  advantago  through 
the  medium  of  romances.*' 

Her  style  is  peculiarly  good;  equally  tree  from  stiffness  and 
negligence,  It  is  moie  disltngnldied  by  deUca^  and  grace  than 
strength,  and  the  purity  of  mut  Engttri^  aiaj  afford  a  niodel  I* 
•orae  of  our  leained  scholan. 
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MINI  Sedgwick  is  evidently  an  ardent  admiieT  of  natnre,  and  excels 

Jn  dcFcribing  natiiral  scenery.  She  has  also  great  powers  both  of 
inrention  and  imagination,  and  delineates  character  with  wonderful 
skill.  Her  children  are,  to  a  certain  point,  bcautitulij  and  naturally 
described  i  tmt  there  are  in  tbe  mind  of  this  writer  two  antagonistic 

?rinciples--the  nseftiUj  practical  aiul  the  sentimentally  romantic, 
his  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  delicate  and  refined  minds; 
they  like  to  deviate  into  regions  beyond  the  cvery-day  world,  yet 
sense  and  circumstances  recall  them  to  comuicn  truths;  hence  arise 
little  discrepancies  which  mar  in  some  degree  the  naturalness  of 
tiie  delineations.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  almost  the  only  writer  of 
children's  books  who  has  entirely  avoided  this  fault;  bat  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  this  excellence,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
Miss  Sedgwick  to  8ay  she  has  not  attained  it.  With  every  abate* 
ment  that  can  be  made.  Miss  Sedgwick  remains  among  the  ftoni 
tank  of  those  earnest  and  sincere  writers  whose  talents  have  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  and  whose  works  have 
obtained  great  and  deserved  popularity.  Her  books  have,  almost 
without  exception,  been  reprinted  and  favourably  received  In  this 
eountiT. 

SEGUIEB,  ANNE  D£, 

Dauohter  to.  Pierre  Seguicr,  whose  family  gave  to  France  so 
many  illustrious  magistrates,  married  Francis  du  Prat,  Baron  de 
Thiers,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Philippine, 
who  were  educated  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France. 
Anne  de  Segnier  was  a  celebrated  poetess ;  she  was  living  in  1578. 
Iler  daughters,  also,  were  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainmeilts» 
and  for  Uieir  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

8EIDELHANK,  APOLLONIA* 

Thb  wifb  of  James  Seidelmann,  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
the  academy  of  Dresden.  In  Venice,  her  native  city,  she  had  received 
instructions  in  drawing,  and  afterwards  perfected  herself  in  this 
accomplishment  under  the  direction  of  her  husband.  In  the  year 
1790,  she  went  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she  devoted  herself  for 
three  years  to  miniature  painting,  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Teresa 
Maron,  sister  of  Baphael  Mengs.  After  her  return  to  Dresden,  she 
painted  more  afler  the  manner  of  her  husband,  and  showed  herself 
a  rare  artist,  by  her  fine  copies  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  academy. 
One  of  her  master  copies  is  the  Madonna  of  Raphael.  Tlic  eminent 
talent  of  this  artistic  couple  for  conversation  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned likewise ;  their  soirees,  which  they  gave  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  to  which  their  charming  daughter,  Luise  Seidelmann,  aided 
greatly  by  her  musical  powers,  were  the  delight  of  oil  who  loved 
genius  and  art. 

SELLONt  LTDIA. 

This  lady  deserves  a  phice  in  onr  record  of  Ibmale  excellenee  and 

ability,  as  one  who  has  devoted  her  means,  talents,  and  energies  to 
the  work  of  charity  and  benevolence.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  the  royal  navy  of  Britain,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  who,  deeply  moved  by  the  destitute  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  as  regards  education,  responded  to  the  srirring  appeal  put 
forth  some  years  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  help  required 
in  his  diocese  to  teach  and  elevate  the  ignorant  and  debased.  With 
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the  full  consent  of  her  father.  Miss  Sellon  commenced  her  career 
of  useAilnem  hy  establishing  schools  in  the  town  of  Devonport  into 

which,  with  LTcat  exertion  and  importunity,  she  drew  the  poor 
destitute  children  of  the  vicinity.  Her  success  at  first  was  small; 
she  had  to  contend  with  the  apathy  of  the  parents  and  the  disin- 
clination of  the  children  to  habits  of  restraint  and  mental  discipline; 
but  eventually  her  pupils  numbered  three  hundred,  comprised  In  an 
infant  and  male  and  female  industrial  schools,  the  teaching  carried 
on  in  which  had  a  most  benelicial  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Miss  Scllon's  next  benevolent  enterprise  was  the 
taming  and  civllfaBing  a  set  of  young  savages,  as  they  might  well 
be  calledt  who  worked  in  the  Government  dockyard,  and  on  whom 
a  zealous  clergyman  had  exerted  his  influence  in  vain.  By  degrees 
these  rude  hoys  were  brought  completely  under  control,  and  re- 
linquished their  evenings*  amusements  to  attend  the  course  of  secular 
and  religious  instruction  provided  for  them  at  Miss  Sellouts  school. 
Other  ladies,  animated  by  her  example,  desired  to  assist  in  these 
good  efToits,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  one 
who  bud  proved  hei'self  no  devoted  and  able.  In  thc^^e  offers  of 
co-operation  originated  the  idea,  which  was  shortly  carried  ont^  of  tho 
cstahlisiiment  of  a  community  of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  which 
Miss  Sellon  was  the  head.  Tlie.se  charitable  ladies  adopted  a  peculiar 
garb,  had  property  in  common,  and  were  free  to  abandon  their 
self-imposed  duties  at  will,  but  bound  while  they  remained  members 
of  the  order  to  yield  obedience  to  the  regnlatlons  and  commands 
of  the  superior,  and  they  were  under  the  vlsatorial  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  They  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  relief 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  of  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Miss  SeIlon*s  educational  establish* 
ments ;  they  took  charge  of  a  laige  number  of  orphan  children,  whose 
**home"  was  beneath  their  common  roof.  Much  public  attention 
was  a  few  years  since  called  to  this  benevolent  sisterhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  charge  brought  against  them  of  certain  Catholic 
praorices.  At  the  express  desire  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese*  with 
whose  sanction  the  Institution  had  been  formed.  Miss  Sellon  replied 
to  the  charge  in  a  panii)lilet,  in  which  she  ably  defended  her  conduct 
and  regulaiit)ns,  and  declared  her  strong  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
scriptures  and  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  W^hatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  prevail  on  this  head,  all  must  acknowledge  that  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Sellon  are  most  praii;cworthy,  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  the  purity  of  her  motives,  any  more  than  of  the  largd  amount  of 
good  which  she  has  effected. 

SELVAGGIA,  RICCIARDA, 

Was  of  a  noble  family  of  Plstoia,  and  beloved  by  Cino,  a  famous 
scholar  and  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tlie  parents  of  Ricciarda 
were  haughty,  and  though  she  returned  the  love  of  the  young  poet, 
it  was  unknown  to  her  finmily.  At  length  her  flither,  who  bdonged 
to  the  faction  of  the  Bianchi,  was  banished,  with  his  family,  fh>m 
Pistoia,  by  the  fiiction  of  the  Neri.  They  took  refuge  in  a  little 
fortress  among  the  Appenincs,  where  they  suffered  severe  privations. 
Cino  hastened  to  comfort  them,  and  tho  parents  now  received  him 
gladly  $  but  Rlcdatda  drooped  under  the  pressure  of  anxie^  and 
want,  and  died  in  a  few  months.  Her  parents  and  her  lover 
buried  her  in  a  nook  among  tUo  moanuiua;  and  many  yean 
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afterwards,  when  Cino  had  been  crowned  with  wreaths  and  Iionoorai 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  tomb.  Ricciarda,  or  Selvaggia,  as 
she  is  usually  called,  possessed  poetical  talents  which  were  then 
considered  of  a  high  order.  Some  of  her  **Madrigals"  are  now 
extant;  but  her  chief  faoi»  rests  on  her  being  the  beloved  ef  Cino. 
In  the  history  of  Italian  poetry,  Selvaggia  is  distinguished  as  the 
"bel  numero  una,"  the  fair  niunbor  one  of  the  four  celebrated 
women  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  otiiers  were  Dante's  Beatrice, 
^ttraieh'ii  Laorsy.  and  Boccaccio^s  Fianunetta* 

SEMIRAMia, 

A  oiPLEBRATED  Quccn  of  Assjrria,  was  the  wife  of  Menones, 

governor  of  Kinevcli,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Bactria, 
where  by  her  advice  and  bravery  she  hastened  the  king's  operations, 
and  took  the  city.  Uer  wi&dom  and  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
«f  mans,  ffihng  of  Assyria,  who  asked  her  of  her  hasband,  offering 
Mm  his  daughter  Sozana  in  her  stead;  but  Menones  reAiscd  liS 
jCfOTisent;  and  when  Ninus  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  him- 
self Semiramis  then  married  Ninus,  about  B.C.  2200,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Ninyas.  She  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
king,  that  she  is-  said  to  have  persuaded  him  to  resign  the  crown 
Ibr  one  day,  and  command  that  she  should  be  proclaimed  queen 
and  sole  empress  of  Assyria  for  that  time ;  when  one  of  her  first 
orders  was  that  Ninus  should  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  she 
mUtht  retain  possession  of  the  sovereign  aathority. 

She  made  Babylon  the  most  magnificent  dtj  in  the  worid;  she 
visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere  monuments 
of  her  greatness.  She  levelled  mountains,  filled  up  valleys,  and  had 
water  conveyed  by  immense  aqueducts  to  barren  deserts  and  un- 
ftuicflil  plahit.  She  was  not  less  distingnished  as  a  warrior.  She 
eonquered  many  of  the  neighbooring  nations,  Ethiopia  among  the 
rest;  and  she  defeated  the  King  of  India,  at  the  river  Indus;  but 
pursuing  him  into  his  own  country,  he  drew  her  into  an  ambush, 
and  put  her  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  troops. 
To  pref«nt  him  from  pnrratng  her  still  Ikrther,  she  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  the  Indus,  as  soon  as  her  troops  had  crossed  it.  After 
exchanging  prisoners  at  Bactria,  she  returned  home  with  hardly  a 
third  of  her  army,  which,  if  we  believe  Ctesias,  consisted  of  300,0^0 
fbot-soldiers  and  6000  horse,  hesides  camels  and  armed  chariots.  At 
her  return,  finding  her  son  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her, 
she  resigned  the  government  to  him.  Ninyas  is  said,  notwith- 
etauding,  to  have  killed  his  mother  himself,  in  the  feUL^-aecond 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  tweuty-tifth  of  her  reign. 

SSNEKA,  OS  SINA, 

Wira  of  Gryflydh,  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Nortii  Walet. 
Gryflydh  having  been  inpphmted  and  imprisoned  by  his  younger 

brother,  David,  Senena,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  address,  in  concert 
with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  many  of  the  Welsh  nobility,  en« 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  the  Third,  hoping  to  interest  him 
in  her  husband'a  cause.  She  managed  the  business  so  well  thai 
she  induced  Henry  to  demand  Gryffydh  of  his  brother,  who  gave 
him  up,  but,  at  the  same  time,  infVised  such  suspicions  of  Gryflydh 
into  the  breajit  of,  Henry,  that  he  conhned  him  in  the  Tower  of 
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London.  After  two*  yean^  imprlsonmenk,  Grytydh  was  killed  hy  a 
fall,  while  attempting  to  escape,  in  the  presence  of  his  witV  and 
son,  who  shared  his  captivity,  1244.  This  son  afterwards  becaine 
Joint  sovereign  of  Wales,  with  his  brother. 

a£KM£NT»  L.OUIS£  ANASTASIR, 

Born  at  Grenoble,  in  1<S42,  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  the 

Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  her  learning. 
She  also  wrote  poems  in  French  and  Latin ;  and  it  was  said  that 
ail  the  best  part  of  the  operas  of  Quiiiauic  was  her  work.  She 
died  in  1692. 

SESSI,    MARIANNE,    AND  SISTERS. 

Sessi  is  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals  of  modern  music, 
and  celebrated  among  the  vocalists  of  Italy.  Of  five  sisters  of 
this  naroe»  Marianne  Se&si  was  the  oldest.  She  was  engaged,  iu 
l7SHI»  at  the  opera  mtui  of  Vienna,  went  in  1804  to  Italjt  end  then 
for  a  longer  period  to  London.  In  1817  and  1818,  she  visited  the 
north  of  Germany,  Leipzic,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc.,  and 
went  finally  from  Copenhagen  to  Stockholm,  where  she  remained. 

The  second  of  the  sisters,  Imperatrice  Sessi,  has  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation  of  alL  Her  talent  was  cultivated  in  Vienna. 
In  1804  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  during  the  carnival,  slie  enjoyed 
the  highest  triumph.  She  enchanted  the  audience  so  much,  that 
sonnets  of  all  colours  and  shapes  were  thrown  on  tlie  stage ;  her 
likeness  was  handed  around  among  tbe  spectators ;  a  bonqnet  in 
a  richly  decorated  golden  Vase  was  presented  to  her ;  and  at  the 
close  she  was  crowned  Avith  a  wreath  of  laurel.  She  died  in  October, 
1808,  in  her  twenty-eighth  year,  of  consumption,  at  Florence,  deeply 
mourned  by  all  lovers  of  music.  The  talent  of  her  younger  sister, 
Anna  ICaria  Sessi,  developed  itself  early.  She  was  bom  at  Borneo 
in  179B^  bnt  came  to  Vienna  in  the  first  year  of  her  existence, 
where  she  modelled  her  art  after  that  of  her  twisters.  In  Florence 
she  devoted  herself  still  more  thoroughly  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
voice;  and  here  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true  Itialian  linger.  In 
1818,  she  was  married  at  Vienna;  and  on  all  her  sabseqnent  trayels 
was  welcomed  everywhere  as  a  rare  phenomenon  of  flORg.-  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  recitative  she  had  no  rival,  even  among  the 
Italians. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  sisters,  Vittorla  and  Caroline,  of 
wliom  the  fbrmer  was  mairied  in  Vienna,  and  tbe  latter  in  Naplci^ 
are  less  generally  known.  A  cousin  of  the  above-named  sistei% 
Maria  Theresa  Sessiy  vas  alsa  noted  for  her  talent  in  music 

SETON,  LADY, 

Was  the  wiffe  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  who  was  acting- governor 
of  Berwlck-iipon-Tweed,  at  the  time  that  important  fortress  was 
l>e8ieged  hy  Edward  the  Thhrd.  Tbe  garrison,  being  reduced  to  ft 
bcarcity  of  provisions,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  the  terms  that 
there  shonld  be  an  armistice  of  five  days,  and  if  in  that  interval 
the  town  and  castle  should  not  be  relieved  by  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  or  by  battle,  they  should  be  given  up  to  Edward;  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  protected,  fhe  eldest 
•on  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton  was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  laf 
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the  Scots  for  the  performance  cf  the  conditions:  the  younp;er  son 
of  Seton  was  also  a  prisoner  in  Edward's  Imiids,  liaving  been  taken 
In  a  sally. 

No  sooner  had  Edward  obtained  the  hostages,  than  he  Insisted 

on  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  town,  threatening  Sir  Alexandei^, 
that  if  he  refused,  liis  two  sons  should  immediately  be  hung  in 
front  of  the  ramparts.  The  governor  was  thunderstruck,  and,  in 
his  agony,  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  bis  country *8  honour  to 
his  paternal  tenderness,  when  be  was  roneed  and  supported  in  his 
duty  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  these  two  sons  Lady  Seton  came 
suddenly  forward,  and  called  upon  her  husband  to  stand  firm  to 
bis  honour  and  his  country.  She  represented,  that  if  the  savage 
monarch  did  really  pnt  liis  threat  into  execQtlon,  they  would  lx>- 
come  the  most  wretched  of  parents,  but  their  sons  woold  have 
died  nobly  for  tlieir  country,  and  they  themselves  could  wear  out 
life  in  sorrow  for  their  loss ;  but  that,  if  he  abandoned  his  honour, 
their  Iting,  their  country,  their  consciences,  nay,  their  sons  tliem- 
selves,  would  regard  them  with  contempt;  and  that  they  shonld 
not  only  be  miserable,  but  entail  lasting  disgrace  on  those  they 
souglit  to  save.  Never  did  Spartan  or  Roman  matron  plead  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  exalted  virtue,  more  forcibly  a^rainst  the 
weakness  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  mind.  And  when  she  saw, 
across  the  water,  preparations  actually  making  for  the  death  of  her 
sons,  and  beheld  her  husband,  at  the  dreadful  spectacle,  again 
pivin*]^  way,  she  drew  him  from  the  horrid  scene,  and  thus  saved 
liis  honour,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  children.  The  tyrant 
put  them  to  death.  This  was  in  July,  1332. 

SETUBNAN,  MADAME, 

A  VATfTB  of  Cologne^  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  acquired  a  wide 

Sneputation.  She  was  a  painter,  musician,  engraver,  sculptor,  phi- 
losopher, geometrician,  and  a  tiieologian.  She  understood  and  spoko 
nine  languages. 

SEYIGNE.  MARIE   DE   RUBUTIN  CHAXTAL, 

MARCHIONESS  OP. 

Dauohtrr  of  the  Baron  de  Chantal,  was  bom.  In  1627,  at  Boar-* 
billy,  in  Burpnndy,  and  was  early  left  an  orphan.  Her  maternal 
nncle,  Christopher  de  Coulanges,  brought  her  up,  and  she  was 
taught  by  Menage  and  Chapelain.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
married  the  Marquis  de  S^vign^,  who  was  killed  In  a  dael  seren 
years  afterwards.  Loft  with  a  son  and  daughter,  she  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  their  education.  To  her  daughter,  who,  in  IGGO,  married 
the  Count  de  Grignan,  governor  of  Provence,  she  was  particularly 
attached ;  and  to  her  was  addressed  the  greater  part  of  those  letters 
.which  hare  placed  the  Marchioness  de  SirigaS  in  the  first  rank  of 
epistolary  writers.  This  illustrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  wits  and  learned  men  of  her  time ;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  famous  dispute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau,  concerning 
the  prefsrence  of  the  ancients  to  the  modems,  saying,  <*tfae  ancients 
are  the  finest,  and  we  are  the  prettiest." 

<*Hcr  letters,"  says  Voltaire,  "filled  with  aneedotes,  written  with 
fVcedom,  and  in  a  natiiral  and  animated  style,  are  an  excel I^nt 
criticism  upon  studied  letters  of  wit;  and  still  more  upon  thosa 
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llctitioBS  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  epistolary  style,  by  a 

recital  of  false  sentiments  nnd  feigned  adventures  to  imaginary 

con-espon dents."  She  died  in  1G(>H,  in  her  sevontj'-first  year,  at 
her  daughter's  residence  in  Provence,  of  a  fever  brought  on  in 
consequence  of  the  anxiety  she  liad  endured  during  a  dangerous 
JLness  of  Madame  de  Grlgnan. 

SEWARD,  AKNA, 

Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  was  bom,  in  1747,  at 
£yam,  in  Derbyshire.  Very  early  in  life  she  manifested  a  talent 
for  poetry,  which  her  father  in  rain  tried  to  dlseonrage.  She 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet;  and  also  wrote  "A 
Life  of  Dr.  Diirwin,"  in  whicli  she  claims  the  first  fifty  lines  of  his 
••Botanic  Garden"  as  her  own. 

In  1754,  Mr.  Seward  removed  with  his  family  to  Lichfield,  the 
birth-place  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Darwin ; 
and  Miss  Sewurd  continued  to  live  there  till  her  death  in  1809. 
Her  only  sister  dying  in  1764,  just  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
marrying  Dr.  Porter,  step-son  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Anna  found  her 
SQciety  so  indispensible  to  her  parents,  that  she  rejected  all  offers 
of  matrimony  on  their  account;  althongh,  being  young,  beautifiil, 
and  an  heiress,  she  was  of  course  much  sought.  She  was  remark- 
able for  the  ardour  and  constancy  of  her  triendships,  as  well  as 
for  her  filial  devotion. 

Her  sonnets  have  procured  her  the  greater  part  of  her  celebrity 
as  a  poetess;  though  her  poetical  novel,  entitled  "Louisa,"  was 
very  favourably  received  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Miss  Seward 
died  in  1809,  aged  sixty- two  years.  Among  her  publications  were 
six  volumes  of  "Letters."  The  "Description  of  the  Life  of  an 
English  Country  Clergyman  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,"  ia 
a  fiUr  fpecimea  of  her  prose*  which  we  thinly  Is  anperlor  to  her 
poetry. 

SEW£LL»  ELIZABETH 

Is  sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Scwell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  well  i^nown  as  the 
author  of  **HawkKtone,'*  and  as  the  editor  of  her  works.  Miss 
Seweli's  first  publication  was  anonymous — "Stories  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  about  1843.  The  next,  "Amy  Herbert,"  established  her 
reputation  as  a  graceful  and  useful  writer,  both  in  this  country 
and  America.  It  was  followed,  at  intervals,  by  "Gertrude,"  "Mar- 
caret  Percival,**  In  two  Tolnmes,  '*Laneton  Parsonage,"  and  '*Th0 
EarKs  Daughter;"  besides,  she  united  with  her  brother,  tiie  Professor, 
and  tlie  Rev.  W.  Adams,  in  bringing  out  a  volume  called  "The 
Sketches,"  consisting  of  stories,  of  which  she  wrote  "Walter  Lorimer.** 
She  is  also  author  of  a  little  volume  entitled  "Is  it  a  Dream?"  All 
her  works  have  been  republished  In  the  United  States  and  widely 
circulated.  Pious  sentiment  is  the  predominating  characteristic  of 
the  writings  of  this  amiable  lady.  Belonging  to  what  is  t^tyled  the 
High  Cliurch,  she  delineates  with  much  effect  the  educational  power 
of  religion.  Her  parents,  persons  of  great  worth  and  respectability, 
are  deceased,  and  she  resides  with  other  members  of  her  liuiilly  at 
fiSeagrove  Cottage^  In  the  I^le  of  WigUt« 
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SEYMOl'R,    ANNE,    MAIKJAKET,    AND  JANE. 

Daugiitek^^  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  were  known  for  their 
poetical  talents.  Their  one  hundred  and  four  Latin  disticbs  on  the 
death  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  France,  were  translaled  into 
Frcncli,  Greek,  and  Itiilian,  atid  printed  in  Paris  in  1651,  bnl 
possess  little  merit.  Anne  iiiariiod  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Edward  Hunter.  Margaret  and  Jane  died  single. 
Jane  was  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elisabetb,  and  died  in  1560, 
ai  the  age-  of  twen^. 

SEYMOUR,  JANE, 

Was  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  May,  1536,  the  day  afler 
Anne  I^lcyn  was  beheailed,  and  died,  October,  1537,  two  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  Edward  the  Sixtli.  Henry  is  said  to  hava 
been  very  much  attached  to  her  during  their  brief  anion;  but  she 
seems  to  have  been  cold  and  insipid  in  her  character,  retaining 
his  affections  more  by  her  yielding  disposition,  than  by  any  other 
quality.  She  never  interfered  in  state  affairs.  She  was  maid  of 
honour  to  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  time  that  Henry  IbU  io  lore  witli 
her;  and  witnessed  Anne's  fUl  and  dealh  without^  the  sli|(htes( 
t4[»pearance  of  sensibility. 

8F0BZA,  BIAKGA  MARIA  VISGONTI, 

Was  the  nataral  child  of  Filippo  Yisconti ;  and,  being  his  only 
daughter,  she  was  legitimated,  and  apportioned  with  the  dowry  of 

a  princess;  and,  in  1441,  she  was  married  to  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan.  She  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  distinguished 
among  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  for  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
dnehesiu  thongfa  not  of  a  race  eminent  for  piety,  bad  alwm  aa 
inclination  for  promoting  religious  institutions;  by  her  inwieaoa 
over  her  husband,  who  loved  her  passionately,  she  wan  now  in  a 
situation  to  gratify  her  pious  wishes.  She  placed  the  first  stone  in 
the  temple  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Milan;  and,  nine  y^rs  alterwards, 
erected  we  chiftell  of  St  Nicolas,  and  fbnnded  the  monastery  of 
Corpo  Cristo,  in  Gmnona^  But  her  most  uselU  and  greatest  esta* 
blishraent  was  the  grand  hospital  of  Milan,  a  magnificent  edifice, 
which  she  caused  to  be  begun  in  1456,  but  which  was  not  completed 
until  1797.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  regent  of  her 
son,  Galeasao.  m  her  administration  she  exhibited  the  utmost 
strictness,  good  sense,  and  political  ability.  Her  son,  when  arrived 
at  manhood,  ungratefully  forgetting  all  he  owed  to  her  care  and 
prudence,  rendered  his  conduct  so  distasteful  to  her,  by  his  arrogance 
and  rudeness,  that  she  retired  to  an  estate  site  possessed  at  Marig- 
nard,  where  she  tiegan  a  plan  of  life  to  be  pnisued  in  good  worka 
and  pious  duties;  when  a  sudden  death  terminated  her  existence^ 
at  the  age  of  forty-two^  in  the  year  1468, 

SFORZA,  BONA, 

QuBBH  of  Poland,  was  born  in  Naples,  in  1601.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arrugon,  and  of  Senrannl  Galleoaio  Sfbna, 
nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  Slbna  dynatliy  In  Mihm.  She  loat 

her  father  in  infancy,  and  was  brought  up  with  great  care  by  her 
mother.    In  1518,  she  was  married  by  proxy  to  ^igiamond  tiie. 
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nnt,  King  of  PoHmd,  <nrer  whom  lAe  olitHfned  the  fnreatest  iiifliieiice» 
which  she  nsed  to  advantage  in  promptii^g  and  causing  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, plan?  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Slie  i!>spircd  the 
administration  with  an  activity  unknown  before  in  Poland ;  and 
while  she  resided  there,  was  a  pat^tem  of  many  u^icful  and  mag- 
Qiflccmt  <iiDdertaking8.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,-  she  became 
disgusted  with  a  matrimonial  misalliance  contracted  by  her  son,  the 
Feigning  monach.  She  returned  to  her  native  country,  where  slie 
was  received  with  the  highest  honours.  In  her  little  sovereignty 
of  Bar,  die  occupied  herself  with  usefhl  establiKhmentSi  aeeording 
to  her  means,  and  took  particular  delight  in  the  sociel^  and  eii- 
ooiivagemeDt  of  men  of  tetters.  She  died  in  1657. 

SFORZA,  CHRISmRKA,  DUCHESS  OF  MILAN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Christian  the  Second,  King  of  Denmarl[,  a 
prince  who  was  expeWed  by  his  subjects,  and  died  in  exile.  Her 
mother  was  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  the  Fiftli.  Left  an  orphan 
in  infancy,  she  was  tenderly  educated  by  her  aunt,  the  dowager 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and,  by  lier  beauty  and  pleasing  manners,  having 
gained  the  favour  of  Cliarlcs  the  Fifth,  was  adopted  by  that  sov- 
ereign, who  carried  her  with  him  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  1530, 
rfhe  espoused  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  His  death,  which 
took  plac^  three  years  afterwards,  left  her  a  young  and  beautiful 
Widow,  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Among  many 
tfuilors,  she  selected  Francesco  the  First,  Duke  of  Lorena;  rcfhsing 
the  proposals  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  demanded  her  hand 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  At  the  end  of  four  years  of  domestic  hai>- 
piness,  death  deprived  her  of  Francesco,  and  after  that  she  refused 
lb  enter  into  any  new  matrimoitial  connexion,  but  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  her  children,  and  of  the  Lorenesc  states,  of  which- 
she  had  been  left  regent.  Here  it  is  that  she  merits  other  praise 
than  that  of  a  good  mistress  of  a  family :  for  she  evinced  s^o  mueh 
sagK'ity,  bo  much  good  feeling  and  activity,  that,  by  judicious 
Aianagement,  she  rendered  Lorena  the  most  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous duchy  in  that  province.  But  no  wisdom,  no  courage^eould 
defend  this  little  state  from  the  rapacity  of  a  mighty  monareh, 
who  had  cast  upon  it  a  covetous  eye.  Henry  the  Second,  King 
of  France,  partly  by  craft,  and  partly  by  force,  found  means  to 
•else  upon  the  government.  The  heir  was  taken  to  Paris  and  tlra 

gent  banished.  Ambition  was  not  her  master  passion,  and  site 
wIlliTigly  retired  into  private  life,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
revealing  great  force  of  character,  joined  with  tact,  intelligence,- 
and  many  other  admirable  qualities,  and  in  a  way  peculiarly  con- 
^nial  to  a  woman.  She  perceived  that  France  and  Spain,  wearied 
of  the  long  turbulence  and  c.ontiniinl  M'ar  in  which  they  had  beei:. 
engaged,  were  both  inclined  to  ])eace,  and  needed  only  some  me- 
diator to  bring  about  that  blessing.  Inspired  by  a  generous  wi>h 
U>  benefit  her  fellow-matares,  she  imdertook  this  affair;  active, 
industrious,  eloquent,  persuasive,  she  made  repeated  jounieys  between 
Paris  and  Madrid,  and  rested  not  till  she  had  obtained'  from  the 
two  monarchs  a  }>roniise  that  they  would  meet  in  a  congress.  In 
1555,  Charles  and  Henry  had  an  interview  at  Chateau  C-ambrcsis; 
ttoA  then  the  lady  overpowered  every  body  by  her  ready  wit,  her 
seducing  eloquence,  and  her  profound  views  of  poUcy.  r&aeo  waar 
Ibo  result  of  her  effovta.  ...  .  .    ^  .  . 
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•  Cbristicma  pwiscd  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  modest  secIuHion,  where 
she  exhibited  all  the  virtues  of  private  life.  She  died  of  pttralysis^ 
in  the  city  of  Tortona,  in  the  year  15d0. 

8F0RZA,  IPOLITA, 

WiFB  of  Alphonso  the  Second,  King  of  Naples.  Bom  at  Milan, 
1445;  died  1488.  She  understood  the  classical  languages ;  and  Lascari 

wrote  a  crrammar  for  her  in  (ireek.  Argelatti  declares  that  she  wroto 
Latin  with  consummate  elegance.  In  tiie  Ambrosian  Library,  at 
Milan,  arc  preserved  two  orations,  in  Latin,  spoken  by  her  in  Mantua, 
to  Pope  Pius  tlie  Second.  In  the  monastery  of  Santo  Croce  is  to 
be  seen  an  autograph  manuscript  of  a  codex  to  Cicero's  treatise 
I>e  Scnectutc,  in  which  she  txsa  produced  striiuiig  Uiooglits  ia  a 
liai:ilied  style  of  expression. 

SHARPS*  LOUISA, 

Is  an  Englisbwoman  hy  birth,  and  celebrated  fbr  her  talents  as 

an  artist.  She  can  create  as  well  as  imitate,  and  in  her  originat 
paintings  there  is  a  high  tone  of  moral  as  well  as  poetical  feeling. 
Her  works  are  exquisitely  graceful  and  feminine,  and  slie  evinces 
real  genius.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Sharpc,  shows  an  almost  equal  talent 
as  an  artist,  and  her  paintings  are  mncb  in  the  same  style.  There 
Is  also  another  sister  who  has  given  evidences  of  genius  in  the  same 
art.  One  of  the  sisters  has  married  a  German  gentleman  Mr, 
Seyfkrth,  of  Dresden. 

SHELLBTt  MART  WOLSTONECRAFT, 

DAVOimB  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wolstoneemft,  was  bom 

in  London,  August,  1797,  Her  mother  dying  at  her  birth,  the 
daughter  was  tenderly  and  carefully  brought  up  by  her  father  and 
step-mother.  The  little  girl  soon  evinced  traits  of  the  hereditary 
genius  which  was  afterwards  so  fhlly  developed. 

In  the  introdaction  to  one  of  her  novels,  she  herself  says  of  her 
youth : 

"It  is  not  singular  that,  as  the  daughter  of  two  persons  of  distin- 
guished literary  celebrity,  I  should  very  early  in  life  have  thought 
of  writing.  As  a  ehild  I  scribbled;  and  my  favourite  pastime 
during  the  hours  given  me  for  recreation,  was  to  Svritc  stories/ 
Still,  I  had  a  dearer  pleasure  than  this,  which  was  the  formation 
of  castles  in  the  air;  the  indulging  in  waking  dreams ;  the  following 
up  trains  of  thought,  which  had  for  their  subject  the  formation  of 
a  succession  of  imaginaiy  incidents.  My  dreams  were  at  once  more 
Ihntastic  and  agreeable  than  my  writings,  in  the  latter  I  was  a 
close  imitator ;  rather  doing  as  others  had  done,  than  putting  down 
the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind.  What  I  wrote  was  intended  at 
least  for  one  other  eye — my  childhood's  companion  and  flriend ;  but 
my  dreams  were  all  my  own;  I  accounted  for  them  to  nobody  i 
they  were  my  refuge  when  annoyed,  my  dearest  pleasure  when  free. 
I  lived  principally  in  the  country  as  a  girl,  and  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  Scotland.  I  made  occasional  visits  to  the  more  picturesque 
parted  but  my  habitual  residence  was  on  the  blank  and  dreary 
northern  fhores  of  the  Tfty,  near  Dundee.  Blank  and  dreary  on 
retrospection  I  call  them ;  they  were  not  so  to  me  then.  They  were 
the  eyry  of  freedom,  and  the  pleasant  region  where  unheeded  I 
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could  commune  with  the  creatures  of  my  fancy.  I  wrote  then,  but 
in  a  most  conjnionplace  style.  It  was  beneath  the  grounds  belonging 
to  our  housc»  or  on  the  liieak  sides  of  the  woodless  mountains  near, 
that  my  true  compOAitionfly  the  airy  flights  of  my  Imagination,  wer* 
bom  and  fostered.  I  did  not  make  myself  the  heroine  of  my  talcH. 
Life  apjiearcfl  to  me  too  commonphice  an  affair  as  regarded  myself. 
I  could  not  figure  to  myself  that  romantic  woes  or  wonderful  events 
would  be  my  lot ;  but  I  was  not  contined  to  my  own  identity,  and 
I  could  people  the  honra  with  creations  far  more  interesting  to  mo 
at  that  age  than  my  own  sensations." 

Here  is  the  key  of  the  true  womanly  character,  disinterestedness. 
This  young  girl  "did  not  weave  the  garland  or  create  the  Utopia 
for  herself,  but  for  others.  The  mind  of  a  boy  works  differently ; 
he  places  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  creations^  and  wins  the  laurel 
for  his  own  brow. 

In  1815,  Miss  Wolstonecraft  was  married  to  Percy  Bysshe  Shellev, 
whose  name  at  once  moves  the  admiration^  the  pity,  and  the  censure 
of  the  world.  That  Mrs.  Shelley  loved  her  husband  with  a  truth- 
and  devotion  seldom  exceeded,  has  been  proven  by  her  whole  career. 
Their  married  life  was  eminently  happy,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  devoted  her  fine  genius  to  the  elucidation  of  his  writings  and 
the  defence  of  his  character,  is  the  best  euiogium  that  has  beeu 
offered  to  his  memory. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
were  residing  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  were 
in  habits  of  daily  intercourse,  and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow 
of  their  boating  excursions  on  the  lake,  the  SheUeys  often  passed 
their  cveningH  with  Byron  at  his  house  at  DiodatL  **During  a  week 
of  rain  at  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "having  amused  themselves 
with  reading  German  gliost-stories,  they  agreed  at  last  to  write 
something  in  imitation  of  them.  *You  and  I,*  said  Lord  Byron  to 
Mrs.  Shelley,  *will  publish  ours  together.'  He  then  began  his  tale 
of  the  'Vampire;'  and  having  the  whole  arranged  in  his  head, 
repeated  to  them  a  sketch  of  the  story  one  evening,  but  from  the 
narrative  l)eing  in  prose,  made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his 
outline.  The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their  story-telling 
was  Mrs.  Shelley's  wild  and  powerful  romance  of  'Frankenstein,  or, 
the  Modern  Prometheus,'  one  of  those  original  conceptions  that  take' 
bold  of  the  public  mind  at  once  and  for  ever  " 

"Frankenstein"  was  published  in  1817,  and  was  instantly  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley's  wife,  and  as, 
in  iliet,  possessing  some  of  the  genius  and  peculiarities  of  both.  It- 
is  formed  on  the  model  of  St.  Leon ;  but  the  supernatural  power 
of  that  romantic  visionary  produi^es  nothing  so  striking  or  awful  as 
the  grand  conception  of  "Frankenstein,"  the  discovery  that  he  can, 
by  his  study  of  natural  philosophy,  create  a  living* and  sentient 
being. 

In  1817,  Shelley  and  his  wife  returned  to  England,  and  spent 
several  month's  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  1818,  they  returned  to 
Italy;  their  eldest  child  died  in  Rome;  the  parents  then  retired  to 
Leghorn  for  a  few  months,  and  after  travelling  to  various  places^ 
finally,  in  1820,  took  up  their  residence  at  Pisa.  In  July,  1821, 
^Shelley's  death  occun-ed ;  he  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Lerici. 

Mrs.  Shelley  had  one  sou  wIjo  survived  his  father;  with  her 
chiidreQ  she  returned  to  £nglaud,  and  fur  years  sup^rted  lier^if 
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by  her  writings.  In  1844,  her  soii»  Henry  Florence  Sliclley,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tifie  and  estates  of  bis  gnindfiith«r. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  second  work  of  fiction,  ''Walparpi,**  was  pnblished 
fn  1823.  Her  other  novels  are  "Lodorc,"  "Perkin  Warbeok," 
'•Falkner,"  and  "The  Last  Man."  She  wrote  a  "Journal  of  her 
Travels  in  Italy  and  Germany;"  also  "Lives  of  Eminent  French 
Poets."  Bat  her  Inst  work,  '^MtrnxOM  of  Shelley,"  prefixed  to  the 
complete  edition  of  bis  Poems  and  Letters,  displays  her  charaeter 
In  its  loveliest  light.  She  is  the  guardian  anpel  of  her  dead  hus- 
band's fame,  as  she  was  of  his  liapphiess  while  he  lived.  Mrs. 
Siiellcy  is  a  woman  of  original  genius;  "iil^e  her  father,  she  excels 
In  mental  analysis,"  «ays  Mr.  Ohanihen,  commentiiig  on  *'PrMik«i- 
fitein,"  "and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the  powerful,  bat 
fiiils  in  the  management  of  her  fable,  where  probable  incidents 
and  familiar  life  are  required  or  attempted."  But  in  "Lodore"  sbe 
tMB  shown  her  power  to  depict,  eeenes  tme  to  nalme.  Mrs.  Shelley 
died  in  London,  Mimaiy  tat^  1651,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  lier 

SHEREEN,  OR  SCHIRIN,   or  SIRA, 

Was  an  Armenian  princess,  second  wife  of  Chosroes  the  Second, 
King  of  Persia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
intellectual,  and  accomplished,  and  is  the  heroine  of  many  of  the 
Tnrkiith  and  Persian  romances.  Her  husband  was  murdered  by  tis 
own  son  by  a  former  wife,  and  Shcreen  billed  herself  on  hll  tomb 
to  escape  the  love  of  tbe  murderer. 

SHERIDAK,  FRANCES, 

WiFB  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1724, 
but  descended  firom  a  good  English  family,  which  had  lemoved 
there.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chambcrlainc.  She  wrote  a  little 
pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent  party  dispute  about  the  theatre 
in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  bad  just  enibarlied  liis  fortune.  He,  by 
accident,  discovered  his  defender,  and  soon  afterwards  married  her« 
She  was  a  very  charming  woman,  and  fulfilled  all  her  datius  widi 
the  greatest  propriety.  She  died  at  Blols,  in  France,  in  1767.  Her 
"Siydney  Biddulpli,"  is  a  very  well-written  novel;  and  her  little 
romance  called  "Nourjahad"  shows  a  very  ftertile  imagination.  She 
also  wrote  two  comediM,  entitled  '*The  Discoveiy"  and  **The  Onpe." 

Although  not  handsome,  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  described  as  having  had 
an  intelligent  countenance,  tine  dark  eyes  and  iiairt  with  a  j>ar- 
ticularly  fair  complexion. 

Iffrs.  Sheridan  was  as  moch  beloved  in  her  own  fiuniliy  as  she 
WHS  admired  by  her  contemporaries ;  and  she  was  even  more  fkm«d 
for  her  colloquial  powers  than  for  her  literary  talents.  Her  temper 
wa.s  good,  though  warm,  of  whieh  infirmity  she  was  herself  aware. 
From  her  works,  it  is  evident  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion; 
and  in  ber  principal  performance*  **Sldney  Biddulph,"  she  portrays 
Uasthexmly  oonaolation  her  heroine  mceivesilarii^  lier  misflnmnee. 

SHERWOOD,  MRS., 

.  HaiS  written  many  books,  and  always  with  a  worthy  pnrposc.  In 
the  character  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  she  has,  perhaps  uncon-' 
f)ttioii8ly,  given  w  the  kegr  to  her  own.  Like  that  ^ood  lady,  *Mvi(. 
aiMTMOd  4esifii» .  ia  ihe -south  4»f.  Jteglaad  I  ebe  48the  w 
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English  officer,  und  inisscd  several  years  with  lier  husband  in  India. 
Since  his  decoaso,  occnrrt'd  when  she  wa«  in  the  prinie  of 

life,  Mrs.  Sherwocxl  hiis  found  her  cliief  occupations  and  pleasures 
in  her  own  home,  instructing  her  children  and  writing  works  to 
assist  in  the  Christian  instmcUon  of  the  young.  The  titles  of  her 
books  rfiow  for  whom  they  were  preptired.  "Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer"  was  her  tirst  literarv  production.  Then  followed  "The 
His-tory  of  John  Martin,"  "The  Fairchiid  Fanuly,"  "The  Infant's 
Progress,"  "The  Indian  Pilgrinj,"  Victoria  Anzoomund,"  "Birthday 
Present,"  "Errand  Boy,"  "The  Young  Porestens,"  "Juliana  Oaitley," 
"Erminia,"  "Emancii)ation,"  and  a  number  of  other  stories.  Her 
largest  and  most  important  work,  however,  is  "The  Lady  of  the 
Manor,"  in  four  volumes.  Its  design  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  Church  of  England  to  young  females;  and  wtiatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  as  to  the  utility  of  the  religious  novel,  we  must 
confess  that  this  autlior  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  estoenj  as  a  woman 
cf  sincere  piety,  wlio  luiiii  laboured  long  and  eaniestly  in  tlie  liighest 
and  holiest  cause  that  can  occupy  a  female  pen — the  advancement 
of  Cbrlst^s  kingdom  on  earth.  In  her  literary  claims  Mrs.  Sherwood 
is  excelled  by  many  living  writers  of  her  own  sex;  as  a  Christian, 
few  could  be*  found  worthy  to  rank  as  her  equal.  Uer  wuriis  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  America. 

SHINDLER,   MARY  B., 

Was  born  on  the  loth,  of  February,  Lsio,  in  Keaufort,  South 
Carolina,  where  her  father,  the  liev.  13.  M.  Talmer,  was  pastor  of 
an  Independent,  or  Congregational  church.  When  she  was  about 
three  years  old,  her  father  removeil  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
his  native  place,  where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  twenty-five 
years.  Here  Miss  Palmer  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  of  education, 
being  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  care  of  the  Misbcs  Kamsay, 
daughters  of  tlie  historian ;  and  sent,  when  she  became  old  enough, 
to  some  of  the  best  northern  schools.  Her  poetical  talents  were 
very  early  developed,  her  first  piece  of  poetry  having  been  written 
at  the  age  often;  soon  after  her  linal  return  from  school,  some  of 
her  productions  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fl*ieud,  who  i:  ho  wed  them 
to  Mrs.  Gilraan,  at  that  time  editress  of  the  juvenile  periodical  called 
the  "Rose- Bud ;"  she  inserted  these  poems,  and  encouraged  Miss 
Palmer  to  write;  but  it  wa^  not  till  years  after,  when  she  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  bitter  waters  of  atiliction,  that  her  heart  poured 
out  its  sorrows  through  her  pen. 

In  June,  1835,  Miss  Palmer  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana, 
and  in  1837,  he,  w  itli  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  child, 
a  boy  of  about  two  years  of  age,  removed  to  Bloomington,  Iowa. 
Here  the  husband  and  child  died  within  two  days  of  each  other, 
and  Mrs.  Dana  was  left  alone  in  a  land  of  Ktrangers.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  she  returned  to  her  parents;  and  it  was  during 
her  residence  with  them  that  the  greater  part  of  her  works  wa4 
written.  These  were  composed,  not  with  any  view  to  publication, 
but  as  she  herself  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "Burning  thoughts 
were  struggling  within  my  breast,  and  I  must  give  them  utterance. 
My  friends  encouraged  me  to  write,  because  they  thought  that  the 
expression  of  my  grief  would  relieve  me,  and  so,  in  truth,  it  did. 
But  .when  1  had  accumulated  a  mass  of  manusciLpts,  tUey  urge 
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me  to  their  publication,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  what  trnd  comforted 
itae  In  my  sore  extremity,  might  eomfiitt  otiier  afflicted  ones,  and 
it  was  with  (hb  hope  and  this  idea  llmt  I  first  appeared  befhre  tiie 

public." 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Dana's  first  work,  "The  Southern  Harp,"  was  pnb- 
lisheil  hy  Parker  and  Diuson,  of  Boston,  and  met  with  the  greatest 
saccess ;  in  1811,  she  poblished  a  volttme  called  '*Tlie  Pamd  Family, 
and  other  pot ms and  also  "The  Northern  Harp."  AU  of  these 
works  pj\ssp(l  throii^^li  several  editions.  In  1843.  she  published 
"Charles  Morton,  or  the  Young  Patriot,  a  tale  of  tlie  American 
Revolution  j"  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  two  prose 
tales  written  for  seamen,  one  called  **The  Toung  Sailor,'*  and  the 
other  "Forecastle  Tom."  In  1845,  her  largest  prose  work,  entitled 
^Letters  to  Rcluivt's  and  Friends,"  etc.,  was  published  in  Boston. 

Soon  after  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Dana  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Orangeburg,  a  village  about  eighty  miles  from  Charleston.  Here 
her  parents  hoth  died,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  while  she  was  ahsent 
on  a  tour  to  the  North,  undertaken  on  account  of  lier  health, 
Mrs.  Dana,  however,  still  continued  to  reside  there,  and  in  May, 
184«,  she  was  m.arried  to  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Shindier,  a  eieriryman 
of  tlie  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  church  she  waii  united  sonic 
months  afier  her  marriage.  In  1850,  If  r.  and  Mrs.  Shindier  remored 
10  Marlhorongh,  Maryland,  where  they  are  at  present  residing. 

SHIPLEY,    LADY  MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  James  Teale,  Esq.,  of  Maidstone,  In  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  of  iMary,  dau^^hter  and  co-heiress  of  Ralph 
Blomer,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Prel>endaries  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  the  Second  The  wife  of  this  church  dig- 
hitary  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Archer,  of  Bi^opsboum, 
tvho,  according  to  Camden  and  others,  traced  his  descent  badt  lo 
Ancherus,  first  Duke  and  Earl  of  Kent,  who  defeated  the  Danes  in 
853;  she  consequently  is  in  tlie  relationship  of  grandmother  to  the 
subject  of  our  .sketeli,  Mary  Teale,  who  was  related  either  by  blood 
or  maniage  with  the  Bullens,  the  Rawleighs,  and  other  noble  and 
illtistrious  families,  was  born  at  Cantei1>ury  in  1763,  and  married, 
in  1781,  to  Charles  Shipley,  a  gentleman  remarkable  alike  for  his 
pure  Saxon  deseent,  his  great  abilities,  and  true  nobility  of  character. 
Having  studied  military  engineering  at  Woolwich,  he  received  his 
tommission  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  served  at  Minorca 
until  the  year  1778,  when  he  returned  home.  In  the  year  of  his 
marriage  lie  was  appointed  commanding  engineer  at  the  Leeward 
Islands;  he  conducted  the  defence  of  St.  Lucia,  and  received  the 
public  thanks  of  his  countrymen  after  the  retreat  Of  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille.  lie  was  again  in  England  in  1792,  and  evinced  nia 
skill  and  science  as  an  engineer  by  planning  some  of  the  most 
Important  fortiticntions  of  Dover  Castle  and  Heights. 

In  1704,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  commander-in-chief 
bf  the  station,  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  embarlred 
With  his  wife  and  family  in  a  government  store-ship,  called  the 
Woodley,  in  November  of  that  year.  The  ship  was  a  bad  sailer, 
sprung  a  leak,  and  dropped  astern  of  the  rest  of  the  convoy ;  was 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  providentially 
iUffiid  refugb  In  Gibraltar  tbinden  days  altar  tittb  left  Plymoiia 
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Sound.  At  the  end  of  tlirce  weeks  she  again  sets  sail,  but  is  obliged 
by  stress  of  weaiiier  to  put  into  Cadiz.  Once  more  she  proceeds 
on  lier  Toyagc,  and  gets  within  MTenteen  leagaes  of  Barbadoes, 
when  she  is  pouuccd  upon  t>ya  French  corvette,  called  the  Perdrix, 
and  captured.  After  cmisiug  about  for  some  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shipley,  and  their  children,  are  placed  on  board  a  prison-ship,  lyin^f 
off  the  Island  of  St.  Martin,  and  are  afterwards  sent  to  Guada- 
loupe,  whose  Governor,  the  republican  General  Victor  Hugne,  had 
treated  with  great  atrocity  all  Britl^  prisoners,  and  especially  the 
«<aristocrats,'*  as  it  was  t]»e  fashion  of  his  day  to  call  those  of  gentle 
birth  and  breed itig. 

Liidy  Shipley  has  written  a  mo.n  inteve&ting  narrative,  remarkable 
alike  f)r  its  stmple  pathos  and  high-eouled  tone  of  sentiment,  and 
(torn  this  we  glean  thn  few  rcniainlng  particulars  of  her  life,  which 
we  are  here  enabled  to  fnrnif^h  : — 

Before  the  prii*oners  embarked  for  Guadaloupe,  Miyor  Shipley, 
with  much  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  go  on  board  -the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  tiiem,  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
comfbrt  of  bis  wife  and  fi^mily.  But  the  canoe  into  wliirh  he 
stepi>cd  was  nwiliciously  overturned,  and  his  distracted  wife  heard 
him  struggling  in  the  water,  from  which  he  wa.s  with  great  difliculty 
rescued,  rottcli  bruised  and  exhausted;  and  this  was  but  -one  of 
of  a  long  series  of  sufferings  and  indignities  wirich  tlie  party  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  As  they  passed  from  tJhe 
landing-place  to  the  common  gaol,  they  were  snrronnded  by  a 
brutal  mob,  hooting,  yelling,  aiid  expressiug  in  various  ways  thjeir 
hatred  and  triumph ;  and  on  being  brought  lieibre  the  governor  tt 
the  National  House,  they  had  to  listen  to  abuse  and  invectives 
Against  their  nation,  and  threats  of  severe  treatment,  wliieh  nnist 
have  filled  the  breast  of  the  tender  wife  and  mother  with  terror, 
and  that  of  the  patriotic  husband  with  indignation. 

After  a  time,  it  was  determined  to  send  away  to  Martinique,  then 
the  head -quarters  of  the  British  army,  such  prisoners  as  were  in- 
capable of  beariiifr  arms,  the  ininiber  having  so  greatly  aceumnlated 
as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  French  governor.  Accordingly  Mrs. 
Sitii>ley  received  orders  to  embark  with  her  children,  one  of  whom 
was  sicltening  Ibr  the  meaRtes,  and  imflt  to  be  mnoved.  We  may 
imagine  her  agony  of  mind  when  the  peremptory  order  was  delivered 
and  when,  in  answer  to  her  entreaties  that  her  husband  might 
be  permitted  to  accompany  her  on  his  parole,  Hugue  exclaimed, 
•'Tell  the  woman  that  a  vessel  Is  under  orders  to  convey  her  to 
Martinique,  and  let 'Iter  go  down  to  tfaebeoeh.^  ^'Alosl**  slie-says, 
three  months'  endnmnce  hnd  taught  me  submission,  and  I  was 
taken  on  board,  HfY<>r  having  seen,  as  1  then  thought,  the  last  of 
him  who  was  no  justly  entitled  to,  and  possesbiug,  my  utmrait 
affections." 

Mrs.  dhipl^r^  reception  at  MartHiique  vrw  of  the  ilrindest  descrip- 
tion ;  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people  appeared  to  strive  who 

should  pay  her  the  greatest  attention.  But  her  fears  for  her  husband's 
safety,  and  sorrow  for  his  absence,  so  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
this  true  wife,  that  she  could  not  cigoy  her  altered  circumstances, 
nor  the  delicate  attentions  which  were  paid  her,  gratefhi  as  she  felt 
for  them.  Innumerable  were  the  plans  which  she  devised  for  cfTecting 
the  deliverance  of  one  so  dear  to  her,  and  most  urgent  were  Ler 
eatrcatiefi  with  the  diffign^t  naval  and  iniUtn^y  o<  muuiY^fVTK  for 
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permission,  and  the  means  to  carry  them  into  execution.  One 
proposal  which  she  made  was  that  slie  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  commission  of  negotiating  an  exchange  between  Major 
Shipley  and  a  French  officer  of  eqnal  rank,  with  some  inferior 
prisoners,  which  might  be  demanded  on  account  of  the  high  poKition 
ocrnpied  by  her  husband  as  ctmimanding  engineer  of  the  West  India 
station.  After  nmny  objections  on  the  score  of  personal  danger  to 
the  adventurous  lady,  on  account  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of 
the  enemj  she  bad  to  treat  with,  permission  was  given  for  her  to 
make  the  attempt,  which  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  and  hazardous 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  communications,  except  by  arms, 
between  the  English  and  French  had  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  exhibited  by  the 
latter. 

Behold  this  devoted  woman  then  setting  forth  on  her  perilous 
enterprize,  in  a  small  vessel  manned  only  by  the  prisoners  to  be 
exchanged,  as  she  hoped,  for  her  husband,  a  captain,  and  five  sea- 
men, and  accompanied  by  but  one  female  attendant,  a  black  woman  ^ 
without  even  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  trace,  she  yentures  forth 
upon  the  boisterous  sea,  and  boldly  steers  her  course  towards  an 
enemy's  country,  whose  ruler  she  knows  from  sad  experience  to  be 
harsh  and  brutal,  and  animated  with  a  deadly  hatred  towards  those 
of  her  name  and  nation. 

One  is  altogether  amazed  at  tlie  heroism  of  this  desperate  venture, 
and  sees  in  Its  success  (for  successful  it  was)  a  manifestation  of  the 
ftnger  of  Providence.  She  letY  Port  Koyal,  as  she  says  in  her  nar- 
rative, "under  the  protection  of  Heaven;'*  other  protection  had  she 
none,  except  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  of  her 
expedition,  and  especially  of  the  many  who  gathered  to  witness  the 
departure  of  her  little  bark,  which  through  the  tempestuous  night 
was  tossed  about  upon  the  ocean.  But  we  must  not  dwell  upon 
the  particulars;  sutfice  it  that  she  reached  Guadaloiipe  in  safety, 
met  good  friends  there,  who  brought  her  into  eommttnieatlon  with 
the  governor,  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  her  heroism  and 
devotedness,  that  he  allowed  her  husband  to  return  with  her  to 
Martinique.  William  the  Fourth,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  testified 
bis  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  act  in  a  letter 
to  Mi^or  Shipley,  who  subsequently  attained  the  raiiic  of  Ifl^jor-^ 
Generai,  was  knighted,  and  made  governor  of  (^ranada,  after  having 
performed  many  valuable  and  important  services  to  his  country, 
chiefly  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  at  the  scat  of  his  government, 
November  30th.,  1815 ;  and  the  French  monarch  Louis  the  £igUteeDth, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  service  whi<;h  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Bourbon  family,  assigned  to  Lady  Shipley  a  residence  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  treated  her  and  her  daughters  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention.  This  royal  bounty  and  sympathy,  however,  sho  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy,  dying  August  6th.,  1820.  Her  daughters  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  St  Cloud  until  the  change  in  the  reigning  dynasty^ 
tm>k  place.  Lady  Shipley  was  first  interred  in  the  English  burying- 
ground  at  Boulogne ;  but  afterwards,  in  1831,  when  it  was  likely 
tiiat  her  remains  might  be  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
templated alterations,  they  were  brought  to  England,  and  placed  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  generoualy  deflraying 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  necessary  expense. 

Liidy  IShipley  left  tlucee  daughters^  Catharine  Jane»  married  tg^ 
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Colonel  Edward  Warner,  to  an  ancestor  t)f  whose  was  given  by 
James  the  Second  tlie  cclebrattd  Essex  rinjr,  which  remains  as  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family ;  Augusta  Mary,  married  to  James  Alexander 
Manning,  Esq. ;  and  Elizabeth  Cole,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Buchaii. 
The  first  of  the>»e  ladies  performed  the  pious  office  of  printing  for 
private  distribution  the  simple  and  aifectiiifl  narrative  drawn  up  by 
her  mother,  from  which  we  have  gathered  the  above  particulars* 
To  it  are  appended  some  introductory  remarks,  which  show  liow 
fondly  she  cherishes  the  memory  of  her  beloved  mother,  and  what 
a  feeling  of,  we  had  almost  said,  reverence  she  entertatns  for  her 
noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

SHREWSBURY,   ELIZABETH,   COUNTESS  OE, 

Was  the  dauf^htcr  of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family  and  fortune  in  Derbyshire.  At  a  very  early  age 
she  married,  not  without  some  suspicions  of  interested  motives,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Barlow,  in  delicate  health  Before 
bis  maniage,  to  prove  his  devotion,  he  made  a  will,  in  which  he 
secured  to  her  and  licr  heirs  ahnost  the  whole  of  his  vast  p'-tates. 
A  short  time  after  their  marriage  he  died.  She  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  with  Sir  William  Cavendislu  to  whom  she  appears 
to  liave  been  really  attached.  He  was  a  widower  for  the  third 
time  when  he  married  her,  and  seems  to  have  returned  her  affection 
sincerely,  denying  her  nothing,  and  anticipating  her  wishes.  To 
gratify  her,  he  sold  his  estates  in  the  south  of  England,  and  pur- 
chased lands  in  her  native  county;  and  here  he  began,  by  her 
desire,  the  building  of  Chatswortb,  a  man^on  since  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  on  which  a  mine  of 
wealth  has  been  spent  at  different  times.  She  seems  to  have  had 
quite  a  passion  for  erecting  great  mansions  in  every  part  of  her 
large  estates,  as  Chatswortb,  Hardwick,  Oldcotes,  and  others,  prove. 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  prophecy  that  she  would  not  die  while 
she  continued  to  build.  Sir  William  Cavendish  did  not  live  to  see 
the  finishing  of  his  splendid  mansion.  Upon  his  widow  this  task 
devolved,  as  well  as  the  bringing  up  of  their  six  children,  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached,  and  to  whose  interests  she  was  devoted. 
Through  these  children  she  became  the  ancestress  of  more  than  one 
noble  and  distinguished  family  Her  eldest  son  died  childless;  the 
second,  William,  became  the  first  I'^arl  of  Devonshire;  the  third, 
Charles,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Frances,  married  Sir  Henry  Plerrepoint,  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Kingston,  by  which  alliance  we  perceive  that  "old  Bess 
of  Hardwick"  was  an  ancestress  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 
Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  married  Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Lennox,  brother  of  Darnley,  who  became  father  of  the  unfortunate 
Arat>ella  Stuart,  the  victim  of  state  policy.  Mary,  the  third  daughter 
married  Gilliert,  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth's  fourth  husband,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  dignity  of  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

With  a  splendid  fortune  and  unimpaired  beauty,  the  attractive 
widow  retained  her  liberty  some  time,  till  at  length  she  w<is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  change  her  state  again,  in  fovour  of  Sir  William 
St.  Lo,  of  Tormarton,  in  Gloucestershire,  captain  of  the  guard  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  grand  butler  of  England.  He  was  vJcaUhy, 
and  had  broad  lands  in  GloucestersUixe  i  and  tUese  cVtcviQisiaiKes 
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weighed  with  the  acute'widow  and  careful  mother,  who  determioedt 
before  she  ventured  to  alter  her  poRition,  to  seenve  tn  nrack  as 

pOMHible  of  btii  possessions  to  herself  and  children.  She  was  sac- 
cessful,  and  Sir  William  settled  the  whole  of  his  fortune  upon  her 
and  her  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children  by  a  former  marriage. 
Tho  enamoured  captain  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  his  bappUiess, 
Ettsabetb  was  fbr  the  third  time  left  a  widow*  with  a  fortiiBe 
eoiisidenibly  increased,  and  no  hdn  of  8L  Lo  to  take  aaythin^ 
from  her  family  of  Cavendish. 

Wealth  had  been  her  object  in  her  last  match,  and  as  her  appetite 
seemed  to  *'grow  with  what  it  fed  on,"  she  resolved  to  give  the 
reins,  not  only  to  her  desire  of  gain,  bnt  to  the  ambition  which 
led  her  step  by  step  till  she  hod  established  herself  in  the  precincts 
of  the  court.  It  was  not  long  before  she  made  a  new  selection. 
George,  Kurl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  but  he 
wa^  rich,  of  c^caltcd  rank,  and  the  greatest  subject  in  the  realm; 
high  In  favour  with  the  queen,  and  trusted  beyond  any  other  noble 
in  tier  ooartt  indcpemlent,  magnificent,  and  powerfli],  and  a  widower, 
with  sons  and  daughters  unmarried.  Ju  an  evil  day  for  him,  the 
Karl  of  Slirewsbuiy  submitted  his  fate  to  the  guidance  of  the  suc- 
cessful widow.  A  magnificent  jointure  was  settled  upon  the  bride, 
and  It  was  agreed,  not  only  that  her  eldest  son  should  espouse  his 
daughter,  but  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  should  become 
the  wife  of  his  heir,  Gilbert.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  good  genius 
must  have  forsaken  him  at  this  eventful  period  of  his  life ;  for 
soon  after  his  marriage  he  voluntarily  undertook  the  guardianship 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  in  May,  1668,  landed  in  England, 
and  threw  hei"self  upon  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
immediately  made  her  a  state  prisoner — an  act  of  treachery  that 
has  found  a  parallel  in  £nglish  history  of  modern  times.  It  appears 
that  both  the  earl  and  countess  eagerly  sought  the  office  of  bead 
Jailers  to  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

At  this  period  of  tlioir  married  life,  the  earl  and  countess  seemed 
to  live  on  terms  of  atrectionate  confidence ;  but  from  the  tirst  en- 
trance of  the  Queen  of  Scots  into  their  family,  disturbances  began 
to  occur.  What  the  ambitions  and  dangerous  schemes  of  the 
countess  may  have  been,  cannot  now,  with  certainty,  be  known; 
but  it  is  likely  that  she  endeavoured  to  secure  Mary  as  her  friend, 
in  case  of  a  failure  with  Elizabeth ;  or,  in  modern  parlance,  she 
deemed  it  wisest,  in  the  game  she  was  playing,  to  **hedgcl"  The 
earl  was  accused  of  a  tender  leaning  towards  his  captive,  **a  scandal" 
which  he  has  himself  recorded  in  his  own  epitaph.  That  his  wary 
mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  distrusted  him  somewhat,  is  evident  from 
the  part  which  she  afterwards  played  when  the  earl  and  countess 
began  to  quarrel.  In  1574,  the  countess  took  the  daring  step  of 
marrying  ner  daughter.  Elisabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  brother 
of  Darnlcy.  This  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  royal  captive  gave 
great  offence  to  the  queen,  and  we  find  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
writing  to  her  and  protesting  his  ignorance  of  this  act  of  his  wife's. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury*8  office  of  custodian  to  the  roval  Marv  * 
was  prolific  of  troubles;  the  queen's  suspicions  aroused,  his  will's 
jealousy  excited,  his  own  liberty  necessarily  restrained,  a  responsible 
office,  and  expensive  establishment,  for  which  he  was  inadequately  , 
paid,  to  support,  a)l  9ombpie4      render  |jis  situation  little  to  be  j 
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envied.  In  the  year  1577,  the  first  ulmde  is  evident  that  uppeara  to 
have  clonded  the  domestic  sky  of  the  earl  and  eountess,  and  hence- 
forth their  disunion  increiiiscd  till  it  amounted  to  opeJi  rcvilings.  The 
earl's  children  bided  with  their  step-mother,  who&c  resolute  will  gave 
hw  onboonded  sway  over  all  vitbiii  her  influence.  NotwithiitaiiBin^ 
that,  die  earl  accuses  her  of  a  desire  to  gain  possession  of  bis  ^tatef 
and  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  children.  The  poor  earl 
xecms  to  have  been  sorely  iU  treated  by  both  the  women  who  ruled 
him ;  for  we  hnd  him  making  applieatiou  to  the  queen,  ''for  the 
hundredth  time,**  for  payment  of  bis  just  dues  in  keeping  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  At  length  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury were  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  in  Noveinber,  1590.  During 
the  following  seventeen  years  of  widowhood,  Elizabeth  of  Shrews- 
bury devoted  herself  to  building;  and  there  is  no  knowing  \iov[ 
many  more  man^ns  slie  would  have  erected  if  her  lifiB  had  been 
(ipared.  The  story  goes,  tliat  in  1607  a  hard  frost  set  in,  whieh 
obliged  her  workmen  to  stop  suddenly ;  "the  spell  was  broken,  the 
aiiitrologer's  prediction  verified,  Elizabeth  of  Uardwick  could  build 
no  longer,  and  she  died.**  Her  death  occurred  at  HardwiciL  Hall, 
in  February,  1607,  in  the  eighty- seventh  year  of  her  age.  Paring 
the  latter  part  of  Iicr  life,  the  affeetion  Nvltieh  the  countess  enter- 
tained for  her  grand -daughter,  ArubcUa  Stuart,  was  one  of  the 
master  passions  of  her  mind.  U  vas  well  for  her  proud  spirit  that 
8he  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnesring  the  do%imfal1  of  her  iMO^ibitioai 
hopes,  and  the  nielaneholy  fate  of  one  so  dear  to  her. 

This  Countess  of  Shrewsbuiy  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
worldly-wise  woman,  apjM  oaching,  both  in  the  powers  of  her  intel- 
lect and  the  manner  in  which  she  directed  her  talents,  very  nearly 
the  masculine  type  of  mind.  Calm,  prudent,  energetic,  but  politic, 
aelfish,  hard,  she  stands  out  fh>m  V^r  pictures  o{  tru«  Ibminine 
cliaracter  like  an  oak  among  laurels,  willows,  and  mngnolias.  Hap- 
pily for  the  ntoral  wellart;  o(  our  r^c,  there  are  few  women  lii^^ 
"Bess  of  Hard  wick." 

SHUCK,  HENRIETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Virginia,  on  the  28th.  of  October,  131?* 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Addison  Hall,  a  Baptist  clergyman 
of  that  place,  and  there  her  early  days  were  spent.  In  1831,  Miss 
Hall  was  summoned  from  Fredericksburg,  where  she  was  at  school, 
by  her  father  to  attend  a  camp-meeting  which  was  held  near  her 
birth-place.  She  was  converted  on  that  occasion,  and  was  baptized 
on  the  2nd.  of  September,  1831,  when  she  was  hardly  fourteen;  but 
lier  extreme  youth  did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  faithfully  the 
vows  she  so  early  took  upon  herself.  On  the  bth.  of  September, 
188&,  Miss  Hail  was  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Shuck,  a  niif- 
sionary  about  to  be  sent  by  the  Baptist  church  to  China,  for  which 
country  they  embarked  on  the  22nd.  of  September,  They  reached 
Singapore  in  May,  1836,  where  their  eldest  son  was  l>oru,  and  in 
tiie  following  Beptem1)er  they  arrived  at  Macao,  where  they  remained 
till  March.  1842,  when  they  removed  to  Hong-kong.  While  at  Macao, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuck  were  allowed  to  ])rosecnte  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  teaching  the  people. 
On  their  arrival  at  Hong-kon^  they  renewed  their  labours  on  an 
eDlainiBd  fiieaie^  and  wlthdut  rettraini.  Mra.  Shncl^  interested  beiself 
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principally  in  the  schools.  She  possessed  coiibiderable  knowledge 
of  tbe  written  language,  and  still  greater  ftiiniUarity  with  the  col- 
loqnlal  of  the  Chinese,  and  devoted  joyfully  and  successfully  her 
time  and  talents  to  the  mission.  During  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
a  new  school-house  had  been  erected,  and  a  school  gathered  under 
her  care  of  twenty  Chinese  boys  and  six  girls,  besides  her  own  four 
children.  Her  prospects  of  nseAiIness  had  never  heen  greater  than 
dnring  this  year.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  highest  hope,  while 
children  were  seoking'instruction,  and  the  heathen  were  inquiring 
the  way  to  Christ,  her  life  was  suddenly  cut  short.  She  died  on 
the  27th.  of  November,  1847,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child. 

Under  a  secret  conviction  that  her  end  was  near,  she  had  **set 
her  honse  in  order,**  and  was  prepared  for  the  event,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  prosecuted  her  daily  duties  with  her  usual  cheerful- 
ness, and  laid  out  plans  for  labour  which  would  have  required  a 
long  life  to  perform.  During  Mrs.  Shuck^s  eight  years*  residence 
in  China  she  did  much  to  help  her  husband  in  his  work,  besldea 
giving  direct  instruction.  Her  aid  and  ready  sympathy  were  alwaya 
offered  to  the  stranger  or  the  afflicted,  and  she  was  coDStaotly 
employed  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity. 

SIDDONS,  SARAH* 

The  most  eminent  English  tragic  actress,  was  bom,  in  1755,  at 
Brecknock,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Roger  Keniblc,  manager  of  a 
company  of  itinerant  players.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became 
attached  to  Mr.  Siddons ;  and  her  parents  refhsing  their  consent 
to  her  maniage,  she  went  to  reside  with  Mrs.  Greathead,  of  Gny*^ 
Cliff,  as  an  humble  companion.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Siddons,  and  returned  to  the  stage.  In  1775,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Time,  however,  matured  her  powers;  and,  after  an  absence  of 
aeven  years,  spent  partly  at  Bath,  where  she  was  much  admired, 
she  re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1782;  and  from  that  time  her 
course  was  a  perpetual  triumph.  In  1812,  Imving  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  she  withdrew  into  private  life.  She  died,  June 
9th.,  1831.  Mrs.  SIddqns  possessed  eonslderable  talents  as  a  sculp* 
tor.  A  medallion  of  herself,  and  a  bust  of  her  bvother,  John 
Kemble,  are  among  her  works.  Her  character  was  irreproachable. 

SIDLAR,  LUIS£» 

An  artist  of  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Weimar.  She  has  attained 
eonslderable  celebrity  in  her  profession. 

SIGOUKNET,  LTDIA  HUNTLET* 

Was  born  in  Xorwtch»  Oonnectlcut,  in  the  year  1791,  She  was 

the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and  consequently  was  hron^rht  up 
with  great  tenderness.  Her  parentage  was  in  tliat  happy  mediocrity 
which  requires  industry,  yet  encourages  hope ;  and  the  habits  of 
order  and  diligence  in  which  she  was  carefhlly  trained  by  her 
jiidieious  mother,  have  no  doubt  been  of  Inestimable  advantage  to 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  daugliter. 

She  early  exhibited  indications  of  genius.  Perhaps  the  loneliness 
of  her  lot,  without  brother  or  sister  to  share  in  tbe  usual  sports  of 
childhood,  had  an  influence  on  her  pursuits  and  pleasures.  We  are 
by  no  means  in  fitvour  of  establishing  precocity  of  intellect  at  the 
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standard  of  real  genius.  Still,  it  is  true  that  maiiy  distinguished 
persons  haye  been  marked  in  ehildhood  as  extraordinary ;  the  opening 
blossom  has  given  forth  tlie  sweet  odour  which  the  rich  fhiit,  like 
that  of  the  Mangostaii.  embodies  in  its  delicious  perfection.  At 
eight  years  of  age  tlie  little  Lydia  was  a  scribbler  of  rhymes;  like 
Pope,  "lisping  iii  numbers."  Her  first  worlt  was  published  in  1815. 
It  was  a  small  yolume,  entitled  *<Miscenaneons  Pieces  in  Pros<e  and 
Terse."  Before  this,  however,  she  had  fortunately  met  with  a  judi- 
cious and  most  gejierons  patron.  To  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  belongs  the  tribute  of  praise  which  is  due  for  drawing 
such  a  mind  from  the  obscurity  where  it  had  remaiued  "alkr  from 
the  nntasted  snnbeam.'* 

Tn  1819  Miss  Huntley  was  united  in  marriage  with  Charles  SIgoor- 
ney,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  a  gentieman 
of  cultivated  taste  and  good  literary  attainments.  From  that  period 
Mrs.  Sigourney  devoted  her  leisure  to  literary  pursuits;  she  has 
produced  a  variety  of  works,  each  and  all  having  one  general  deaign 
—that  of  doing  good. 

In  1822  she  published  "Traits  of  the  Aborigines  of  America;"  a 
descriptive  and  historical  poem  in  tive  cantos.  It  depicts  with  truth, 
and  clten  with  much  vigour,  the  condition  of  the  red  man  before 
the  arrival  of  his  European  conqueror,  and  has  passages  of  deep 
tenderness  and  wild  beauty.  Yet,  written  as  it  is  in  blank  verse, 
and  rather  discursively,  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind  is  not 
powerful. 

Mrs.  Sigonm^'s  next  woric  was  in  prone— <'A  Sketch  of  Connec- 
ticut Fcmy  Years  Since,"  published  in  1824.   During  the  ensuing 

fourteen  years  she  sent  forth  "Poetry  for  ("hildren,"  "Sketches;  a 
Collection  of  Prose  Tales,  etc.,"  "Poems,"  "Zinzendorf,"  "Letters  to 
Young  i,adics, '  and  "Letters  to  Mothers."  All  these  were  favourably 
received  by  the  American  public,  and  gave  the  author  a  warm  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  people. 

In  1840  Mrs.' Sigourney  came  to  Europe,  visiting  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  summer,  and  passing  the  winter  in  Paris,  where 
she  received  much  iiindness.  She  returned  to  her  home  in  Hartford 
during  the  spring  of  1841.  Whilst  on  her  visit,  a  volume  of  her 
selected  poems,  superbly  illustrated,  was  published  in  London,  and 
soon  atler  her  return,  "Pocahontas,"  the  most  carefully  finished  of 
her  long  poems,  came  out  in  New  York.  In  1842  her  "Pleasant 
Memories  ia  Pleasant  Lands,"  a  record  in  prose  and  verse  of  her 
wanderings  abroad,  was  issued;  and  in  1846  '^Mjrrtis,  with  other 
Etchings  and  Sketchings,"  was  published.  Since  then  she  has  sent 
out  several  works,  aniorig  which  are  "Water-drops;"  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  temperance  cause.  A  volume  of  her  "Poems," 
beautifully  illustrated,  was  published  in  1848. 

The  talents  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  have  won  for  her  a 
good  reputation. 

Her  hopeful  and  devotional  spirit  has  inclined  her  to  elegiac 
poetry,  in  which  she  excels.  Her  muse  has  often  proved  a  com- 
Ibrter  to  the  mourner.  No  one  has  written  such  a  number  of  these 
songs,  nor  are  they  of  necessity  melancholy.  Many  of  hers  sound 
the  notes  of  holy  triumph,  and  awaken  the  brightest  anticipations 
of  felicity— ay, 

'Teseh  us  of  the  mdody  of  haavou.** 
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She  '*lmea  not  the  trophy  of  death  at  the  tomht**  but  shows  us  the 

**Resurrection  and  the  Life/'  Thus  she  elevates  the  hopes  of  the 
Christian  and  chastens  the  thoiipchts  of  the  wordly -minded. 

We  must  not  omit  to  record  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  is,  in  private 
life,  an  example  to  her  sex,  as  well  as  their  admiration  in  her 
Htmfy  career.  She  Is  a  good  wife  and  devoted  mother;  and 
all  domestic  knowledge  and  the  scrupulous  performance  of  her 
household  duties,  she  Khows  as  ready  acquaintance  and  as  much 
skill  as  though  these  alone  formed  her  pursuits.  Her  literary  studies 
are  her  recreations — surely  as  rational  a  mode  of  occupying  t^e 
Jefcnre  of*  a  lady     the  looming  call  or  the  evening  par^. 

SINCLAIR,  CATHARINE, 

Daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  celebrated  agricultural  writer 
was  born  in  Edinburgh.  She  is  the  author  of  many  elegant  and 
Ingenious  books,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  a  good  understand- 
ing, and  a  well-cultiTated  mind.  Her  observations  upon  character 
are  acute,  and  her  delineations  of  society  happily  executed.  Superior 
to  her  other  merits  is  the  guiding  principle  of  religion  and  high- 
toned  morality  that  pci-vades  all  she  has  written.  The  following  are 
her  principal  works:  **Hill  and  Valley,  or  Wales  and  the  Welch," 
1839,  "Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders,  or  the  Northern  Circuit," 
**Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  or  the  Western  Circuit,"  "Modem  Society, 
or  the  March  of  Intellect;  a  Tale,"  "Modern  Accomplishments," 
1838,  "Modern  Flirtations,  or  a  Month  at  Harrogate,"  1841,  "Scotch 
Oourtters  and  the  Court,"  dedicated  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  1842, 
"Holiday  House ;— Tales  for  Children,"  "Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt*** 
1860,  and  "Jane  Bouveric,"  1851. 

In  one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  works  he  alhides  to  the  influence 
which  his  sister's  writings  had  had  on  their  father — making  him  a 
convert  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible}  veiy  different  from  nominal 
Christianity.  No  higher  praise  could  he  given  to  her  genina  and 
her  piety. 

$IBANI»  ^LISABSTTA. 

Was  bom  in  Bologna,  in  163a  Her  father,  Gian  Andrea  8irani, 

was  a  painter  of  some  reputation,  and  had  been  a  favourite  scholar 
of  Guido,  and  successful  imitator  of  his  style.  The  manifestations 
of  real  genius  are  usually  to  be  discovered  at  the  earliest  age; 
and  Elisabetta,  when  almost  an  inflint,  excited  attention  by  her 
attempts  at  drawing.  These  baby  pencilling|8,  though  they  attrac- 
ted the  notice  of  her  father,  did  not  give  him  the  idea  of 
instructing  her,  because  she  was  a  girl.  Fortunately,  a  visitor  at  the 
house,  Count  Canonico  Malvasia,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
enlaiged  views,  used  his  influence  with  8irani,  and  represented  to 
him  the  culpability  of  stifling  the  rare  talent  that  was  developing 
itself  in  the  little  maiden.  From  this  time  she  was  educated  for 
her  future  profession,  and  every  study  was  attended  to  that  could 
be  useful  to  improve  her  genius.  Her  delight  in  intellectual  cul- 
tivation was  only  equalled  by  her  conscientious  industiyi  the  most 
complete  success  crowned  her  application.  As  a  painter,  her  works 
take  place  among  the  best  Italian  masters.  She  has  also  left 
some  very  excellent  engravings,  and  displayed  no  mean  ability  in 
modelling  in  plaster.  Before  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year, 
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slie  had  painted  many  large  historical  pieces,  which  wese  regarded 
with  admiration,  and  obtained  ap  honourable  Kitnatiou  in  tbe 

various  churches.  Besides  this,  the  young  artist  was  a  very  excel- 
lent  musician,  singing  beautifully,  and  playing  with  grace  upon  the 
harp.  She  was  as  remarkable  for  her  plain  good  sense  and  amiable 
disposition,  as  for  her  talents.  The  solace  and  support  of  her  bi* 
Talid  father,  sbe  put  into  his  hands  all  the  money  she  received 
for  her  pictures.  Her  mother  having  become  paralytic,  the  house- 
hold affairs  devolved  upon  her;  and  her  attention  to  the  minutiae 
of  inferior  occupations,  as  well  as  her  motherly  care  of  her  younger 
sisters,  proved  that  the  brilliant  exercise  of  the  most  refined 
aocompiishments  and  the  most  intellectual  attainments  ia  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  perfect  discharge  of  those  meninl  em- 
ployments to  which  the  wisdom  of  some  Solomons  would  limit  the 
faculties  of  woman. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  works  of  this  indefiit- 
igable  artist.  She  was  admired  and  visited  by  the  great  of  that 
day,  who  vied  with  one  anotlier  in  the  desire  to  obtain  specimens 
of  her  pencil.  At  one  time,  a  'committee  appointed  to  order  a 
large  picture  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  to  be  placed  opposite  a 
Boh  Supper  in  the  church  of  Gertosinl,  called  upon  her.  Radiant 
with  inspiration,  the  girl,  then  scarcely  twenty,  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  beholders,  with  the 
utmost  promptness,  drew  in  Indian  ink,  that  composition  so  rich 
in  figures,  so  spirited  in  its  details,  and  so  grand  in  its  enMembU, 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  It  was  hung  where  it  now  stands,  and 
drew  an  immense  course  of  admiring  spectators.  The  drawing, 
the  colouring,  the  harmony  of  the  parts,  have  obtained  the  praise 
and  enthusiastic  tributes  of  all  succeeding  artists.  Her  fame  was 
spread  throughout  Italy,  and  foreign  courts  became  desirous  of 
extending  to  her  their  patronage.  A  large  picture  was  bespoken 
by  the  Empress  Elconorn,  widow  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  when 
she  was  assailed  by  a  di.seasc  of  the  stomach,  which,  after  a  few 
months  of  slight  indisposition,  attacked  her  so  violently,  that  in 
less  than  twenty- four  hours  she  was  xeduced  to  extremity.  She 
received  the  sacrament,  and  died  on  the  28th.  of  August,  her 
birtli-day.  She  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  As  she  was 
apparently  robust  and  of  good  constitution,  suspicions  arose  of 
poison  having  been  admiiiistcred  to  her ;  but,  upon  a  post  mortem 
examination,  no  conclusive  evidence  could  be  ibund;  and  as  the 
suspected  individual  (a  servant)  was  acquitted  in  the  legal  scru- 
tiny which  took  place,  we  are  not  warranted  iu  the  idea  Uiat 
her  death  was  otherwise  than  a  natural  one. 

There  was  a  universal  mourning  among  her  fellow -citizens  j  all 
fUneral  honours  were  given  to  her  remains,  which  were  depofdted 
near  those  of  Guido,  in  the  church  of  Saa  Domenlco. 

SIRIES,   VIOLANTE  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1710.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Giovanna 
Fratellini,  who  at  that  time  lived  in  high  esteem  in  Florence;  by 
whose  Instruction  she  made  an!  extraordinary  proficiency  in  water- 
colour  and  crayon  painting,  till  she  was  sixteen,  when  she  went 
with  her  fcUher  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  the 
King  of  France.  Here  she  continued  for  hve  years,  and  studied 
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under  an  eminent  Flemish  artist  She  painted  portraits  of  several 

of  the  nobility  with  such  boauty  and  fidelity,  that  she  was  invited 
to  take  liicenesses  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  she  was  under  the  necessity 
of  declining  this  honour,  as  she  was  about  to  return  with  her  fatlier 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  very  lueratlTe  employment  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Grand  Duke,  who  professed  ^reat  esteem  for  this 
artist,  and  ordered  her  portrait  to  T)e  placed  in  the  gallery  of  artists 
at  Florence.  To  perpetuate  her  father's  nicTnory,  she  introduced 
his  portrait  with  her  own«  giving  at  once  a  proof  of  her  tiiial  piety 
and  distlngnislied  merit  She  painted  equally  well  in  oil  and  with 
crayons;  but  most  of  her  works  are  in  oil,  and  are  principally  from 
liistorieal  subjects.  She  alsr)  painted  fruit  and  flowers;  and  execnted 
every  subject  with  extraordinary  taste,  truth,  and  delicacy.  She 
died  in  1760. 

SMITH,  CHARLOTTE, 

Eldbst  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Surrey,  was  bom 
in  London,  May  4th.  1749.  She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
only  three  years  old,  and  the  cliarge  of  her  education  devolved  on 
her  aunt.  Miss  Turner  was  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  day,  but  she  afterwards  regretted  that  her 
attention  had  not  heen  directed  more  to  the  solid  branches  of 
learning.  She  began  to  write  when  very  young,  and  was  always 
excessively  fond  of  reading,  especially  poetry  and  romances.  At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  she  left  school,  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
customed to  frequent  public  amusements  with  her  family,  and  even 
appear  in  society  with  them.  She  was  beantlAil,  animated,  and 
attractive,  and  appeared  so  much  older  than  she  really  was,  that 
at  fourteen  she  received  a  proposal  of  marriage,  which  was  refused, 
and  at  fifteen  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Smith,  son  of  Richard  Smith, 
a  West  India  merchant,  and  Director  of  the  East  Indhi  Company. 

Mr.  Smith's  great  inibriority  to  his  wife,  both  in  mind  and  prin- 
ciples, was  more  and  more  apparent  every  year,  which  Mrs.  Smith 
felt  keenly  as  she  grew  older;  yet  never  to  her  most  confidential 
friends  did  she  allow  a  complaint  or  severe  remark  to  escape  her 
lips.  Her  father-in-law,  fully  appreciated  her,  and  often  employed 
her  pen  on  matters  of  business,  and  confided  to  her  all  his  anx- 
ieties. Ho  often  remarked  tlial  she  could  expediatc  more  business 
in  an  hour,  from  his  dictation,  than  any  one  of  his  clerks  could 
perform  in  a  day.  This  affords  a  strong  instance  of  the  compass 
of  her  mind,  which  could  adapt  itself  with  equal  fhcility  to  the 
charms  of  literature  and  the  dry  details  of  commerce. 

In  1776,  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  who  left  an  incompre- 
hensible will  which  kept  them  for  some  time  involved  in  law-suits, 
occ^ioned  the  final  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  Their  estate  in  Hump- 
shire,  was  sold,  and  they  removed  to  Sussex.  Mrs.  Smith  never 
deserted  her  husband  for  a  moment  during  the  period*  of  his 
misfortunes.  While  suffering  from  the  calamities  he  had  brought 
on  himself  and  his  children,  she  exerted  herself  with  as  much 
energy  as  though  his  conduct  had  been  unexceptionable,  made 
herself  mistress  of  hhi  afikirs,  and  finally  succeeded  in  settling  them. 

Mr.  Smith  found  it  expedient,  in  1783,  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
where  his  wife  joined  him  with  their  children.  They  resided  near 
Dieppe;  and  here  her  voungest  son  was  born.  She  translated 
while  there  the  novel  called  "Manon  I'Escaut.'*  In  1785,  she 
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returned  to  England ;  and  soon  after  published  "The  Romance  of 
Kcal  Life,"  a  translation  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  trials, 
fSrom  Cause*  C^lebres.'* 

In  1786,  Mrs.  Smith,  finding  it  impossible  to  live  longer  with 
any  degree  of  comfort  with  her  hnsbiind,  resolved  to  separate  from 
hiiii;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  all  her  most  judicious  friends, 
she  settled  herself  in  a  small  house  uear  Ghichefter.  Her  husband, 
becoming  involved  in  fVesh  diflBcuIties,  again  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent, after  sonie  ineftectutil  atteni])ts  to  induce  her  to  return  to 
him.  They  sonjetimcs  met  after  this,  and  constantly  corresponded, 
Mr.s.  Smith  never  relaxing  her  efforts  to  attord  him  assistance,  or 
bring  the  family  afl^irs  to  a  final  arrangement;  but  they  never 
atlerwards  resided  together. 

In  her  sechision  at  Wylie,  her  novels  of  "Emmeline,"  "Ethel inde,'* 
and  Cclestinu,"  were  written.    These  were  very  successful.    In  1791, 
she  went  to  reside  near  London ;  and,  during  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  French  revolution,  she  wrote  ^'Desmond,*'  which  was  severely 
censured  for  its  political  and  moral  tendency.   "But  she  regained 
public  favour,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "by  her  tale,  the  'Old  Manor 
House,'"  which  is  the  best  of  her  novels.    Part  of  this  work  was 
written  at  Eartham,  the  residence  of  Ilayley,  during  the  period 
Of  Gowper's  visit  to  that  poetical  retreat-  '*lt  was  delightful,*' 
says  Hayley,  **to  hear  ber  read  what  she  had  Just  written;  for 
she  read,  as  she  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace."   Cowper  was 
also  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  excellence  of  her  composition. 
Mrs.  Smith  continued  her  literary   labours  amidst  private  and 
family  distress.   She  also  wrote  a  **History  of  England,**  and  a 
"Natural  History  of  Birds,"  in  1807 ;  "CJonversatlons,"  and  several 
other  works.    Her  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  elegiac  "Son- 
nets" and  other  Essays,  in  1784.   She  died  at  Telford,  in  Surrey, 
October,  18th,  1806,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year.    Her  husband  had 
died  the  preceding  year.  As  a  mother,  she-  was  most  ezemplaiy. 

SMITH,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  bom,  in  1766,  at  the  family  seat  of  Burnhall,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  She  understood  mathematics,  drawing,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Greek.  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  French. 
Her  "Fragments,"  "Translation  of  Job,"  and  "Translation  of  the 
Life  of  Klopstoek,"  have  been  published.  She  also  wrote  poetiy. 
She  died  in  1806,  aged  thirty  years. 

SMITH,  £LIZAB£TH  CAKES, 

Was  bom  near  Portland,  Maine.   Her  maiden  name  was  Prince, 

and  she  traces  her  descent,  from  both  father  and  mother,  to  the 
early  Puritans.    Her  genius  began  to  develop  itself  very  early  ;  even 
before  she  con  Id  write  she  used  to  compose  little  stories  and  print 
them;  at  the  age  of  eight  she  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  imaginary  persons,  and  also  keeping  a  Journal. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  she  was  a  very  lively  and  playful  child,  possessing 
a  large  family  of  at  least  a  dozen  dolls,  and  also  showing  ijcrself 
a  veiy  expert  little  needle  woman.   Her  religious  feelings  were  early 
excited  to  action,  and,  when  a  mere  child,  she  would  pte  moftt  of 
the  night  In  prayer  for  herself  or  some  of  her  relations  who  happened 
to  sin  against  her  code  of  morals  ^  and  occasionally  ^be  vronld 
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discipline  herself  still  farther — would  fast,  or  inflict  uome  bodily 
torture  on  lierwlf— sometimes  to  such  an  extent  thAt  a  Atating-fic 

would  rcvciil  her  snffcrinps  to  her  family. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Miss  Prince  married  Seba  Smith,  "Esq.,  a 
lawyer  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Portland  Advertiser,  but  who  is  more  widely  known  as  the  original 
Jacic  Downing.  Tn  1839,  Mr.  Smith  removed  lo  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  u'ho  had  written  for  publication  anonymously,  com- 
menced then  to  write  under  her  own  name;  sacrificing  for  the  sake 
of  her  children  thase  feelings  of  feminine  sensitiveness  and  delicacy 
which  had  made  her  shrink  flt>m  pahiieity.  She  resides  now  oi 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  which  has  been  her  home  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mrs.  Smith's  writings  consist  cliioHy  of  Poems,  PvSsays,  Tales,  and 
Criticisms,  which  have  appeared  in  the  difi'erent  annuals  and  peri- 
odieals  of  the  day.  Her  first  published  book  was  entitled  '^Riches 
without  wings ;"  written  for  the  young,  but  interesting  to  readers 
of  all  RfTCP.  In  1842  she  published  a  novel.  "The  Western  Captive,** 
founded  on  traditions  of  Indian  life.  In  1844  "The  sinless  Child, 
and  other  Poems'*  appeared,  which  were  very  favourably  received, 
and  passed  through  several  «ditions.  Snbseqnently  she  wrotie  a 
tra^dy  called  "The  Roman  Tribnte,**  founded  upon  an  incident 
in  Roman  history,  when  the  emperor  saves  Constantino))lc  from 
pillape  by  paying  its  price  to  Attila,  the  victorious  Hun.  Her  next 
was  also  u  tragedy,  entitled,  "Jacob  Leisler,"  and  founded  upon 
the  insarrection  in  New  York  in  16d0.  In  1848  Mrs.  Smith  pab- 
lishcd  a  prose  work,  called  "The  Salamander;  a  Legend  for 
Christmas,  by  Ernest  Hclfcnstein."  She  has,  moreover  written 
nunjcrous  tales  and  poems  for  children,  and  edited  "The  May 
•Flower,"  "Tribute  to  the  Beauiiiul,"  and  "Miller's  Poetry  of 
Flowers.^' 

In  1850  her  piny  of  "Tl>e  Roman  Tribute**  was  brought  out  in 
Philadel{)lii;i  uud  acted  with  some  success.  However,  it  did  not 
meet  the  favour  it  deserved;  its  general  tone  and  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  it  being  too  lofty  and  elevated  to  please  the  popular 
mind.  It  is,  like  many  plays  written  by  persons  of  gcnine,  better 
adapted  perhaps  to  the  closet  than  the  stage  In  Its  present  state* 
Her  tragedies  have  not  been  published. 

Mrs.  Smith  holds,  deservedly,  a  high  rank  among  the  writens  of 
America.  Her  metaphysical  and  tlionghtfbl  turn  of  mind  nwy 
prevent  her  fVom  being  as  widely  popular  a»  some  of  mnch  less 
natural  genius  and  power,  but  will  only  make  her  more  warmly 
admired  and  loved  by  all  those  who  study  her  writings  with  the 
attention  they  dewrvc.  The  pure  and  lofty  morality  of  her  pro- 
idiictions  will  always  command  admiration,  and  some  of  her  eonneia 
and  shorter  poems  are  almost  unequalled  Ibr  their  finish  and  play 
of  fancy.  Her  conversational  talents  are  remarkable,  and  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance  are  both  charmed  aiid 
instructed ;  her  bright  fancies  blending  with  her  benevolence  give 
•her  words  a  peculiar  power  over  the  listener. 

SMITH,    MARGARET  HARRISON, 

LoNo  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  honoured  of  those 
•educated  women  who  went  to  Washington  whe-n  it  was  made  the 
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seat  of  the  American  governmtMit,  and  gave,  by  tlioir  goodnens* 
intelligence,  and  true  retineinent  of  feeiing,  that  tone  of  Christian 
courtesy  to  the  manners  which  is  befitting  the  Metropolitan  society 
of  a  Free  Republic. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smitli  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  bom  vi 
1778.  Her  father  was  Colonel  Bayard,  who  was  in  the  public  service 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  commanding  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
firoin  Philadelphia.  He  was  likewise  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  under  the  first  Constitution  of  that  State»  when  ber 
Legislature  consisted  of  but  one  body. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smitli. 
This  event,  at  ail  times  a  most  important  one  to  woman,  was 
peenliihiy  ao  t6  tier,  fbr  it  was  to  separate  her  fh>m  her  family 
and  friends,  and  introduce  her  upon  an  entirely  new  stage  of 
existence  in  the  new  Metropolis  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Smith,  upo?? 
the  invitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jefi"er.son,  then  the  V^ice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  ahont  to  become  the  President,  hdd 
determined  to  establish  the  National  Intelligencer  at  Wasliingtou^ 
and  immediately  after  liis  marriage  he  accordingly  removed  to  tha' 
city.  At  this  period  Washington  wjis  literally  a  forest  and  swamp^ 
with  few  or  rather  no  conveniences  or  comforts;  its  houses  mostiy* 
new  and  nnfinislied;  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  its  crowded 
thoronghfare,  a  road  dangerous  for  carriages  to  traverse.  Mrs. 
Harrison  Sniitirs  letters  tfli  of  many  a  romantic  wandering  among 
its  woods,  and  gathering  of  wild-wood  flowers.  From  that  day 
until  her  death  in  1844,  she  resided  in  Washington  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  mingling  In  all  Its  varied  society,  and  becoming 
pettonally  acquainted  witli  all  the  distinguished  politicians  of  the 
country  and  foreign  scientific  visitors  assembled  there.  Her  taste 
for  literature  continued  unabated,  and  indeed  grew  in  strength,  and 
she  was  at  times  led  to  compose  and  publish  several  tales  aiid 
Sketches. 

Her  first  work  she  was  induced  to  publish  fVom  motives  of 

benevolence,  devoting  its  proceeds  (having  no  other  means)  to  the 
a.ssistance  of  a  charitable   institution  in   which  she  was  deeply 
Interested,  and  in  the  founding  of  which  she  had  taken  an  active 
pan.  Indeed  none  of  her  writings  was  with  a  view  to  personal 
tsnolament,  bnt  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  period  which  she  spent 
In  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  moral 
inculcated  by  them  might  be  of  service  to  others,  leading  them  to 
reflection  and  the  purest  virtue.   Her  first  work,  **A  Winter  in 
Wadkington,  or  the  Seymour  Family/*  in  two  volumes,  was  pub-> 
lished  in  1827.   Her  next,  "What  is  Gentility?"  appeared  in  ISSO; 
and  then  she  began  contributing  to  the  Journals.    She  wrote  many 
classical  tales  (lor  she  was  versed  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
literature)  and  biographical  sketches,  in  a  spirited,  agix;cable  vein, 
that  was  her  natural  Htyle.    Among  these  are  "Presidental  Inau- 
gurations;" "The  Cornelias;"  "Roman   Sketches;"  "Aria;''  "De- 
serted Child;"  "Williafn  H.  Crawford;'*  "Constaniine;"  and  many 
t)thers,  published  in   the  Lady's  Book  and  Southern  Literary 
llessenger.  Bnt  her  literary  merit  was  of  little  consequence  'com- 
pared wlYh  her  moral  goodness,  that  beneficence  of  soul  which 
islways  seemed  ready  to  How  out  on  every  side  where  her  influence 
word  or  deed  could  reach.  In  every  portion  of  her  life. 
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Religion  and  its  history  was  to  her  a  subject  of  active  interest 
and  study;  and  tliis  study  had  hroiiglit  to  her  mind  the  perfect 
conviction  of  tiic  trutli  tho  l!il>]c;  niid  the  ever  and  immediate 
presence  of  the  great  God,  Creator,  I'lotector,  and  Saviour,  was 
to  ber  a  reality.  In  the  days  of  her  peace  and  calmness  she 
conld  repose  her  head  on  His  l)osom ;  in  the  hours  of  distress 
and  anguish  liumbly  and  meekly  she  tliiew  herself  at  His  feet, 
in  the  full  coiilidencc  that  wliatevcr  He  ordered  was  right.  Her 
whole  life  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  exalt  the  female  character  and  give  hope  and  happiness 
to  the  lot  of  woman. 

SMITH,    SARAH  LANMAN, 

Was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  18th,  1802.  Her  father 
was  JahcB  Hnntington,  Esq.    Her  bit)graplier,  Rev.  Edward  W. 

Hooker,  says  of  her  early  years,  after  describing  her  sufferings  from 
ill  health  during  childhood,  and  also  from  the  severity  of  a  school- 
mistress, which  circumstances,  added  to  the  death  of  her  mother, 
had  the  efl'ect  to  bring  out  great  decision  and  sometimes  wilfulness 
of  character: 

**But  with  these  things  in  childhood,  showing  that  she  was  a 

subject  of  that  native  depravity  in  which  all  the  linman  race  are 
*guilty  before  G(x],*  she  exhibited,  as  she  was  advancing  in  the 
years  of  youth,  many  of  the  virtues  which  are  useful  and  lovely; 
and  probably  went  as  ikr  in  those  excellences  of  nataral  character 
on  which  many  endeavour  to  build  their  hope  of  salvation,  as  almost 
any  unconverted  persons  df);  carrying  with  her,  however,  the  clear 
and  often  disturbing  conviclion,  that  the  best  virtues  which  she 
practised  were  not  holiness,  nor  any  evidence  of  fitness  for  heaven. 

In  1988,  Miss  Huntington  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  of 
the  American  mission  at  Beyrout,  Syria;  and  she  went  to  that 
remote  region  as  the  "help  meet"  for  a  humble  missionary.  She 
was  singularly  fitted  for  this  important  station,  having  been  a  vo- 
luntary missionary  to  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  the  Mobegan 
Indians;  she  had  thus  tested  her  powers  and  strengthened  her  love 
for  this  arduous  work  in  tlie  cause  of  doing  good.  Her  letters  to 
her  father  and  friends,  while  retieeting  on  this  important  step  of  a 
foreign  mission,  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  those  who  regard  this 
consecration  of  woman  to  her  office  of  moral  teacher  as  among  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  the  success  of  tlie  Gospel.  The  literary 
merits  of  her  writings  are  of  a  higli  order;  we  venture  to  say,  that, 
compared  with  the  "Journals"  and  "Letters"  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  missionary  station,  those  of  Mrs.  Smith  will  not  be  found 
inferior  in  merits  of  any  kind.  Her  intellect  had  been  cultivated; 
she  could,  therefore,  bring  her  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  her 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  to  bear  on  any  subject  discussed. 

Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  her  husband  to  Beyroot,  and  was  indeed 
his  "help"  and  good  angel.  She  studied  Arabic ;  established  a  school 
for  girls;  exerted  her  moral  and  Christian  influence  with  great 
effect  on  the  mixed  population  of  Moslems,  Syrians,  Jews ;  visiting 
and  instructing  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  children ;  working  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  might,  and  the  time  of  her  service 
soon  expired.  She  died  September  30th.,  183G,  aged  thirty-four;  a 
little  over  thtee  yean  ftom  the  time  she  left  her  own  dear  land. 
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RMITfT,    SARAH    LOUISA  P., 

Was  born  at  Detroit,  in  1811,  while  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Major-General  Willtem  Hull,  so  well  known  for  his  psAriotism  and 
his  misCbrtanes,  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Her 

father's  namn  was  Hickman;  he  died  when  Louisa  was  an  infant; 
and  her  iTiothcr,  returning  to  her  own  home  at  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts, there  educated  her  two  daughters.  The  uncommon  quickness 
of  talent  exhibited  by  Louisa,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
instructors.  She  had  a  most  wonderful  memory,  and  gathered 
knowledge  without  any  apparent  effort — yet  was  she  ever  among 
the  most  active  in  mental  pursuits.  And  the  ease  with  which  she 
acquired  information  was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  modesty 
which  accompanied  her  superiority.  She  began  to  write  when  a 
mere  child,  and  these  juvenile  productions  were  often  so  excellent, 
as  to  elicit  great  conimendation  from  her  family  and  their  confideiitial 
friends;  yet  this  praise  never  fostered  pride  or  seif^onfidence  in 
the  yonthftil  poetess.  She  wrote  from  the  spontaneous  overflowing 
of  her  own  heart,  which  seemed  filled  with  thoughts  of  beauty, 
and  all  tender  and  sweet  emotions.  By  the  persuasion  of  hei  friends, 
she  was  induced  to  send  some  of  her  effusions,  anonymously,  to 
different  periodicals.  These  were  greatly  admired,  and  often  reprinted. 
Before  she  was  fifteen,  her  name  liad  become  known,  and  she  was 
distinguished  as  a  young  lady  of  great  intellectual  powers. 

In  1828,  Miss  Hickman  was  married  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  then  the 
editor  of  a  literary  periodical  in  Providence.  Soon  after  her  marriage, 
her  husband  published  a  volume  of  her  poems ;  some  collected  fh>m 
the  literary  jonmals,  and  others  written  as  the  book  was  passing 
through  the  press.  She  was  then  but  **careless  seventeen,"  as  she 
says  of  herself ;  and  it  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  give  a  volume 
of  poetry,  which  must  have  been,  however  highly  imbued  with 
gantas,  more  fhiught  with  tlie  feelings  and  sentiments  of  others, 
than  with  those  teachings  of  truth  and  nature  which  experienee  in 
the  real  world  can  only  bestow.  But  the  book  was  popular;  and 
though  she  would,  had  she  lived  till  the  maturity  of  her  powers, 
uo  doubt  greatly  excelled  her  early  writings,  yet,  as  the  blossoms 
of  an  original  and  extraordinary  genius,  these  poems  will  e?er  be 
admired. 

She  died,  f  ebroaiy,  1882,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age* 

SOMERYILLE,  MARY, 

The  most  learned  lady  of  the  age,  distinguished  alike  for  great 
scientific  knowledge  and  all  womanly  virtues;  she  may  well  be 
esteemed  an  honour  to  England,  her  native  country,  and  the  glory 
of  her  sex  throughout  the  world.  We  are  told  that  her  peculiar 
genius  for  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies  was  early  deroloped, 
and  her  natural  taste  directing  her  literaiy  pursuits  was  not 
thwarted,  but  kindly  encouraged  by  her  friends.  We  see  the 
happy  result  of  these  iofiuences  in  the  harmonious  development 
of  her  mind  and  lie^urt.  Mrs.  Somerville  as  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  has  been  a  pattern  of  feminine  gentleness,  fideli^,  and 
carefulness.  The  leisure  which  women  too  often  waste  on  irVftcs 
because  they  are  taught  and  encouraged  through  the  influetice  o£ 
men  thus  to  waste  it,  she  has  improved  for  good:  th^  t^u^ti  ^ 
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snch  as  shonld  make  Christians  in  earnest  to  promote  the  iutellec- 
tu:il  cultivatiou  of  woman's  mind. 

This  lady  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  dates  her  birth  a  few 
years  before  the  close  of  the  last  centurj'.  She  passed  the  earlier 
period  of  her  life,  at  a  schoool  at  Musselburgh  near  Edinburgh, 
where  we  are  told  '^he  was  disdngolsbed  onlir  for  the  gentieness 
and  unpretending  character  of  her  manners,  giving  no  indications 
of  those  talents  which  have  rendered  her  so  eminent."  The 
Intent  powers  of  her  mind  appear  to  have  been  developed  by  her 
first  husband,  a  naval  officer,  who  is  said  to  have  '^taken  great 
delight  in  initiating  her  Into  the  mygterlea  of  mathemfctics  and 
general  science.*' 

The  first  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville  was  undertaken  by  the 
counsel  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Brougham.  This  v/iis  a' sum- 
mary of  **The  M^hanique  Celeste"  of  Laplace,  which  she  prepared 
fbr  the  Library  of  UseM  Knowledge,  under  the  title  of  **Mechaiilsm 
of  the  Heavens."  The  work  was  found  too  voluminous  for  the 
society's  publications,  and  therefore  it  was  issued  separately  iu  1831. 
It  is  a  volume  over  600  pages,  large  octavo.  Its  merits  were 
acknowledged  at  once,  and  her  reputation  as  an  aoeomplished 
scientific  writer  established.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  this  book 
appeared  its  author  met  I^place  in  Paris;  during  their  conversation 
ui>on  scientilic  subjects  he  remarked  to  her  that  she  was  the  only 
person  he  knew  of  who  seemed  to  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
his  **M^hanique  Celeste,"  except  an  English  lady,  who  had 
translated  it.  Mrs  Somerville  must  have  been  gratified  to  witness 
his  pleasure  when  learning  that  she  was  the  lady  translator. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  genius  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  Duches.s 
of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria;  and  to  the  latter,  when  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  the  second  work  of  this  illustrions  author  Is 
inscribed.  The  dedication  marks  the  admirable  good  sense  and 
noble  views  of  both.  The  work  was  "The  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,"  published  in  18<i4;  of  this  the  "Quarterly  Review"  ob- 
serves *^o  the  'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens'  succeeded  her  volume 
x)n  *The  Gonneadon  of  the  Physical  Sciences;*  unassuming  in  form 
and  pretensions,  but  so  oripiiuil  in  design  and  perfect  in  execution 
as  well  to  merit  the  success  of  eight  editions,  each  carefully  em- 
bodying all  of  augmentation  that  science  had  intenncdiately  received. 
Though  rich  In  works  on  particular  sciences,  and  richer  still  in  those 
eminent  discoveries  which  establish  the  relations  amongst  them,  yet 
had  we  not  before  in  English  a  book  professedly  undertaking  to  ex- 
pound these  connexions,  which  form  the  greatest  attainment  of  present 
science  and  the  most  assured  augury  of  higher  knowledge  beyond. 
Mrs.  Somerville  held  this  conception  steadily  before  her,  and  tuAjud* 
rably  fulfilled  it.  Her  work,  indeed,  though  small  in  siae,  is  a  true 
Cosmos  in  the  nature  of  its  design,  and  in  the  multitude  of  materials 
collected  and  condensed  into  the  history  it  atibrds  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  In  some  respects  her  scheme  of  treating 
these  topics  so  far  resembles  thai  since  adopted  by  Humboldt,  that 
we  may  give  Mrs.  Somerville  credit  for  partial  priority  of  design, 
while  believing  that  she  would  be  the  last  person  to  assert  it  for 
herself." 

This  original  and  extraordinary  work,  which  leaned  mascollae 

critics  thus  allow  to  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  at  that  time  ex- 
taut,  Mrs.  Somerville  claims  only  to  have  devised  for  the  especial 
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benefit  of  her  own  gex.  She  says— addressing  the  Queen,  **ir  I  have 

succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to  nialte  the  laws  by  which  the  material 
world  is  governed  more  familiar  to  my  countrywomen,  I  shall  have 
the  gratihcutiuii  of  thinlving  that  the  j^racious  permission  to  dedicate 
my  book  to  yottr  Majesty  has  not  been  misplaced."  We  know  of 
nothing  which  more  charmingly  illustrates  the  true  moral  elevation 
of  feminine  character  than  this  dedication.  The  Sovereign  Lady  and 
the  Lady  Author  sympathising  together  in  an  earnest  etibrt  to  pro-, 
mote  the  mental  cultivation  of  their  sex.  Mrs.  SomervUle's  third 
and  last  production,  ''Physical  Geography,"  in  two  volumes,  was 
published  in  1846.  This  work — "the  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole 
material  organization" — is  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  greatest 
eilbrts  of  the  humau  mind,  directing  its  energies  to  the  philosophy, 
of  science  ,  con/oinerf  with  moral  adiMmemient.  In  tratb,  its  excellence, 
in  this  respect  is  unrivalled.  Mrs.  Somerville  has  done  more  by 
her  writings  to  Christianize  the  sciences  than  any  living  author; 
nor  do  we  recollect  one,  except  it  be  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  among 
departed  philosophers,  who  has  approached  her  standard  of  sublime 
speculations  on  the  visible  creation  united  with  childlike  faith  in. 
the  Divine  Creator.  Physical  science  will,  henceforth,  have  a  religious 
power ;  for,  though  the  mind  ot  man  is  not  sufficiently  in  harmony 
with  moral  goodness  to  mai^e  such  an  advance  as  Mrs.  Somerville 
has  done,  no  more  than  Peter  and  John  could  see  the  angel  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  yet,  when  they  heard  from  the  women  that 
Christ  was  risen  and  followed  in  faith,  the  revelatioTi  of  the  truth 
was  made  clear  to  the  reason  of  the  apostles  as  it  had  first  been 
made  to  the  love  ot  the  devoted  females;  thus  will  philosophers 
fbllow  the  moral  guidance  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  SomerviUe  has  received 
many  testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  her  writings  are  held. 
She  has  been  elected  ;member  of  a  number  of  phiIo.sophical  societies 
and  academies  of  science  both  in  Engiand  and  Geimauy. 

SOMMERT,  K.  FOKTELLE  DE, 

A  LADY  whose  parentage  is  unknown,  as  she  was  secretly  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  convent    She  possessed  great  powers  of  mind» 

with  inoffensive  gaiety.  Her  society  was  sought  by  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters.  She  died  about  1792,  at  an  advanced  age. 
She  wrote,  "DotUe»  tur  ks  Opinions  regues  dans  la  Society,**  and 
**L*Oreillo,"  an  Asiatic  romance. 

SONTAG,  HENKIETTA, 

A  VERY  distinguished  singer,  was  born  at  Coblentz,  in  1808.  Het 
parents  were  actors,  and  Henrietta  was  brought  on  the  stage  at 
Frankfort  when  she  was  only  five  years  old.  In  1824,  she  performed 
at  Berlin  with  great  applause,  and  also  at  London  and  Paris.  It 
was  aa  a  vocalist  that  she  acquired  her  celebrity*  Her  voice  was 
very  clear  and  llexible,  her  acting  fine,  and  her  personal  appearance 
attractive.   About  1830,  she  married  and  left  the  stage. 

i'or  neai'ly  twenty  years  this  lady  was  heard  of  as  tlie  wife  of 
Croant  Bossi,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank,  who  was,  at  his 
marriage,  the  Sardinian  minister  at  the  court  of  i3erlin.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  during  the  misbious 
of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  at  lierlin,  Modaiuo  Sontag  (now  Couat^s 
Hossi)  was  received  at  court  with  the  greatest  distmction,  aud 
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lighted  the  circles  of  tiie  king  and  the  emperor  bj  the  occasional 
display  of  her  genius  ;—^t  St.  F^tertbnigh  dieedipsed  all  the  female 
Tocaiiiati.  In  private  life,  her  virtues  and  aeeomplishments  rendered 
her  respectable  and  admired.  She  was  naturally  benevolent,  and 
her  charities  were  immense.  But  in  consequence  of  those  reverses 
to  which  the  most  eminent  have  been  liable  in  tliese  revolutionaiy 
days,  she  bas  found  It  neeessary  again  to  resort  to  her  talents  as 
an  artist.  London  was  tlic  place  chosen  for  her  re-appearaiioew  She 
sustained  the  character  of  Linda,  in  July,  1849,  and  was  received 
with  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  applause.  As  an  actress 
she  is  undeniably  improved ; — it  is  impossible  for  a  girl  of  twenty, 
whatever  he  her  genlns,  to  have  that  knowledge  of  baman  natore, 
and  of  the  passions,  which  nrc  requisite  for  the  proper  conceptioa 
of  tragic  characters.  Someiinies  this  mental  finish  arrives  when 
nature  begins  to  withdraw  the  exterior  charms  so  necessary  to 
impersonate  the  heroine.  In  the  ease  of  Madame  Sontag  (she 
resumes  her  own  name,  professionally,)  this  drawback  does  not  exist ; 
she  enjoys  perfect  health  and  vigour,  her  person  is  elegantly  formed, 
and  her  graceful  ladylike  demeanour  is  peculiarly  attractive.  Her 
voice  seems  to  have  retained  every  element  of  power  and  beautv. 
It  Is  a  pore  soprano,  both  In  tone  and  fo  eompass.  Her  earljr 
advantages  of  education  were  great ;  and  durimp .  her  retirement 
she  has  never  ceased  to  cultivate  herself  in  private,  thus  eYincing 
the  true  greatness  of  her  genius  by  its  constant  activity, 

SOPHIA, 

Op  Hispali,  was  a  Spanish-Arabian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  poetry 
and  oratory.  She  died  in  1039.  None  of  her  writings  are  now 
extant.  She  had  a  sister,  llarla»  who  was  also  a  poet  and  a  learned 
lady* 

*    SOPHIA   OF  WOLFENBUTTEL, 

Baptized  Carolina  Christina  Sophia,  distinguished  for  her  sufferings 
and  her  beautiful  feminine  traits  of  character,  bister  of  the  wife  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  united  In  marriage 
to  the  Prince  Alexis,  son  and  presnmptive  heir  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Czfir  of  I\Iuscovy.  In  her  were  mingled  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature 
and  education:  lovely,  graceful,  with  a  penetrating  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  soul  tempered  and  governed  by  virtue;  yet  with  all 
these  rare  gifts,  which  softened  and  won  every  other  heart,  she  was 
'  nevertheless  an  object  of  aversion  to  Alexis,  the  most  T)rutal  of 
mankind.  More  than  once  the  unfortunate  wife  was  indebted  for 
her  life  to  the  use  of  antidotes  to  counteract  the  insidious  poisons 
administered  to  her  by  her  husband.  At  length  the  barbarity  of 
the  prince  arrived  at  its  climax.  By  an  inhuman  blow  she  was 
left  for  dead.  He  himself  fully  believed  that  which  he  so  ardently 
desired,  and  tranquilly  departed  for  one  of  his  villas,  caUuiy  ordering 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  duly  celebrated. 

But  the  days  of  the  nnfbrtnnate  princess  were  not  yet  teroiinated. 
Under  the  devoted  care  of  the  Cknintess  of  Konigsmark,  her  lady 
of  honour,  who  had  been  present  at  the  horrible  event,  she  slowly 
regained  health  and  strength,  while  her  fictitious  obsequies  were 
magnificently  performed  and  honoured  throughout  Muscovy,  and 
newly  all'  the  Emopeaa  courts  assumed  mourning  for  the  departed 
prinoeaBi  This  wise  and  noble  eonntess  of  Konigsoiark,  renowned 
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&s  the  mother  of  the  brave  Marshal  of  Saxony,  perceived  that  hy 
not  seconding  the  fortunate  deceit  of  the  Prince  Alexis,  and  the 
nation  in  general,  and  by  proclaiming  her  recovery,  the  unhappy 
Princess  Sophki  woidd  expose  herself  to  perish  sooner  or  later  bj 
a  more  certain  blow.  She  therefore  persuaded  her  wretched  mistNMI 
to  seek  refnge  in  Paris,  under  the  escort  of  an  old  man,  a  Germ:^n 
domestic.  Having  collected  as  much  money  and  jewellery  as  she 
-was  able,  the  princess  set  out  with  her  faithful  servant,  who  remained 
with  her  in  the  ehanvcter  of  fhther,  which  he  sustained  during  hii 
life ;  and  truly  he  possessed  the  Mings  and  tendemen,  as  well  as 
the  semblance,  of  a  parent. 

The  tumult  and  noise  of  Paris,  however,  rendered  it  a  place  of 
sojonm  II!  adapted  to  Sophia,  and  her  de^  of  eoneealment.  Her 
small  establishment  having  been  increased  bjT  a  single  maid -servant, 
she  accordingly  embari^ed  for  Louisiana,  where  the  French,  who 
were  then  in  possession  of  this  lovely  portion  of  America,  had 
formed  extensive  colonies.  Scarcelv  was  the  young  and  beautiful 
stranger  arrived  al  New  Orleans,  Uian  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  every  one.  There  was  in  that  place  a  young  man,  named  Moldask, 
who  held  an  office  in  the  colony ;  he  had  travelled  much  in  Russia, 
and  believed  that  he  recognised  the  fair  stranger;  but  he  knew 
not  how  to  persuade  himself  that  the  danghter-in-Iaw  of  the  czar, 
Peter,  eoald  in  veaHly  he  reduced  to  so  lowly  a  condition ;  and  he 
dared  not  betray  to  any  one  his  suspicions  of  her  identity.  He 
offered  his  friendship  and  assistance  to  her  supposed  father;  and 
soon  his  attentive  and  pleasing  manners  renderfKl  him  so  acceptable 
to  both,  that  a  mntoal  intimacy  indoeed  them  to  join  their  fortunes, 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  same  habitation. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  news  of  the  death  of  Alexis  reached 
them  through  the  public  journals.  Then  Moldask  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  doubts  of  the  true  condition  of  Sophia;  and  finding 
that  he  was  not  deertved,  he  olVBred  with  respectfhl  generosity  to 
sPbandon  his  pursuits,  and  to  sacrifice  private  fortune,  that  he  might 
reconduct  her  to  Moscow.  But  the  princess,  whose  bitterest  moments 
had  been  there  passed,  preferred  to  live  afar  from  the  dazzling 
splendomr  of  the  conrt»  in  tranquillity  and  honourable  obsenrity. 
8he  thanked  the  noble-hearted  Moldask ;  but  Implored  him,  instead 
of  such  splendid  offers,  to  preserve  her  secret  inviolable,  so  that 
nothing  might  trouble  her  present  felicity,  lie  promised,  and  he 
kept  his  promise ;  his  heart  ardently  desired  her  happiuess,  in  which 
his  own  ftlkity  was  inrolTed.  Living  under  the  same  roof,  in  daily- 
communion,  their  equal  age  and  ardent  feelings  kindled  in  the  young 
man's  soul  a  livelier  flame  than  mere  friendship ;  but  lespeet  eontroUed 
it,  and  he  concealed  his  love  in  his  own  bosom. 

At  length  the  old  domestic,  who,  hi  the  character  of  father,  had 
shielded  the  princess^  died,  and  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
sincere  grief  of  his  grateful  mistress — a  just  reeompcnse  for  such 
fidelity.  Propriety  forbade  that  Moldask  and  Sophia  should  inhabit 
together  the  same  dwelling  after  this  event.  He  loved  her  truly,  but 
Io?ed  her  good  flune  more,  and  explained  to  her,  not  without  grief, 
that  it  was  necessary  he  shoidd  seek  another  abode,  unless  thai  she, 
who  had  already  renounced  all  thoughts  of  pride  and  rank,  were 
content  to  assume  a  name  dearer  and  more  sacred  still  than  that 
of  friend.  He  gave  her  no  reason  to  doubt  that  vanity,  instead  of 
\af%  was  tlM  ongia  of  this  proposal,  since  the  princess  herself  was 
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firm  in  her  desire  to  remain  happy  in  private  life.  With  all  delicacj 
he  souglit  to  assure  her  that  he  could  not  but  remember,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  that  it  was  scarcely  nndesenred.  Nor  could  he  ever 
Ibffet  how  mnch  was  exacted  from  binit  1>7  the  alinotl  regml  birth 
of  her  to  whose  liand  he  thus  dared  to  aspire. 

Love,  and  her  desolate  and  defenceless  condition,  induced  the 
princess  willingly  to  consent;  and,  in  constituting  his  felicity,  she 
increased  her  oim.  Heaven  blened  90  happy  a  union ;  and,  in  due 
time,  an  infant  bound  still  closer  the  marriage  tie.  Thiu»  the  princess 
Sophia,  born  of  noble  blood,  destined  to  enjoy  grandeur,  liom nge, 
even  a  throne,  having  adandoned  the  magnificence  of  her  former 
state,  in  private  life  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  nature  and  of  society. 
-  Tears  paraed  happily  on,  nntfl  Moldask  was  attacked  with  disease^ 
:nrblch  required  the  aid  of  a  skilful  surgeon.  Sophia  was  unwilling 
to  confide  a  life  so  precious  and  beloved  to  the  care  of  surgeons  of 
doubtful  skill,  and  therefore  resolved  to  visit  Paris.  She  penjuaded 
her  husband  to  sell  all  their  possessions  and  embark.  The  medical 
skill  of  Paris  restored  Moldask  to  health.  Being  now  perfectly  cnredt 
the  husband  sought  to  ohtain  emplc^ment  in  the  Island  t>f  Bourbon* 
and  was  successful. 

Meanwhile,  the  wife  was  one  day  walking  with  her  graceful  little 
girl  in  a  public  garden,  as  was  her  wont.  She  sat-  down  on  a  green 
bank,  and  conrersed  with  her  child  in  German,  when  the  Marshal 
of  Saxony,  passing  by,  was  struck  with  the  German  accent,  and 
Ptayed  to  observe  them.  She  recognized  him  immediately ;  and, 
fearing  the  same  from  him,  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Her  blushes 
and  confhslon  convinced  the  marshal  that  he  was  not  mistaken; 
and  h?  cried  out,  **How,  Madame  ?  What  do  I  see  ?  Is  it  possible  ?*? 
Sophia  suffered  him  not  to  proceed,  but  drawing  him  a;side,  she 
declared  herself,  praying  him  to  keep  sacred  the  needful  secret,  and 
to  return  with  her  to  her  dwelling,  where  she  might  with  greater 
care  and  security  explain  her  situation.  The  marshal  was  foithfld 
to  his  promise,  visited  the  princess  many  times,  though  with  all 
due  precaution,  and  heard  and  admired  her  history.  He  wished 
to  inform  the  King  of  France,  that  this  august  ladv  might  be  restored 
to  her  rightfhl  honours  and  rank,  and  that  he  himself  might  thus 
complete  the  pood  work  begun  by  his  mother,  the  Coontess  of 
Konigsmark.  He  did  inform  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who 
wished  to  restore  her  to  her  former  rank.  Sophia  refused  all  these 
suggestions  and  oilers.  am  so  used,"  she  said  to  the  officer  who 
proposed  to  reconduct  her  to  the  court— ■*!  am  so  used  to  this 
domestic  and  private  life,  that  I  will  never  change  it.  Neither  to 
be  near  a  throne,  nor  to  receive  the  greatest  homage,  nor  to  enjoy 
riches,  nor  even  to  possess  the  universe,  would  give  roe  the  shadow 
of  the  pleasure  and  delight  I  ibel  at  this  moment.*'  So  saying,  she 
tenderly  embraced  the  one  and  the  other  of  lier  dear  fiunily. 

She  lived  long  with  her  liusband  and  daughter,  serene  and  con- 
tented, dividing  her  cares  and  occupations  between  assisting  and 
amusing  the  one,  and  educating  the  miud  and  the  heart  of  the 
other.  Death  snatched  ftrom  her,  within  a  short  interval,  thase  two 
beloved  ones,  who  had  filled  her  heart  with  sweet  emotions;  and 
for  a  long  time  that  heart  was  a  prey  to  one  only  sentiment  of 
the  deepest  grief.  Yet  not  even  this  sorrow  allccted  her  so  much, 
but  tiiat  she  believed  the  unhappiness  of  grandeur  to  be  still  greater. 
She  constantly  lefhsed  the  repeated  invitations  to  Yiennai  aod^ 
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accepting  only  a  small  pension  from  the  liberality  of  the  empress, 
she  retired  to  Vitry,  near  Paris,  where  she  wished  still  to  pass  under 
the  name  of  Madame  Moldask;  but  it  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  ooneeal  ber  high  birth  and  iUnstrioiu  ancestry.  Notwithstandu^; 
this,  she  never  abandoned  her  accustomed  simplicity  and  retire- 
ment of  life,  in  which  alone  the  had  begun  to  finc^  and  foond  to 
the  last,  true  felicity. 

SOPHOXISBA, 

Daughtbb  of  Asdrubal,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  general,  a 
lady  of  nneommon  beauty  and  accompltohments,  married  Syphax, 
ft  Nomidian  prince,  who  was  .  totally  defeated  by  the  combined 

forces  of  his  rival,  Massinissa,  and  the  Romans.  On  this  occasion, 
Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands  of  Massinissa,  who,  captivated  by 
her  beauty,  married  her,  on  the  death  of  Syphax,  which  occurred 
soon  after  at  Rome.  But  this  act  displeased  the  Romans,  because 
Sophonisba  was  a  Carthaginian  princess,  and  Massinissa  had  not 
asked  their  consent.  The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  the  timid 
Kumidian  monarch  to  dismiss  Sophonisba ;  and  the  cowardly  king, 
instead  of  resenting  the  Insult,  and  joining  the  Carthaginians  against 
the  P/)mans,  sent  his  wife  a  cup  of  poison,  advising  her  to  die  like 
the  daughter  of  Asdrubal.  She  drank  the  poison  with  calmness  sind 
aereoity*  about  B.  C.  203. 

80UTHC0TT,  JOANNA» 

A  wAMAnOf  was  bom,  in  April,  1750,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Her  parents  were  poor,  and  she  was  for  many  years  a  servant. 
Early  in  life  she  indulged  in  visionary  feelings ;  but  when  she  was 
forty-two,  she  claimed  the  character  of  a  prophetess.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  fVom  that  time,  she  continued  to  pour  forth  unintelli- 
gible rhapsodies,  by  which  she  succeeded  in  making  many  dupes. 
At  length,  mistaking  disease  for  pregnancy,  she  announced  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh ;  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  reception  by  her  deluded  followers.  She, 
lunmer,  died  of  the  malady,  December  27, 1814  Her  sect  is  not 
civm  yet  eactlnct. 

SOUTHEY,   CAROLINE  ANNE, 

Better  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Caroline  Bowles,  an 
English  poetess  of  iine  genius  and  tender  piety,  was  bora  about  the 
eloee  of  the  hwt  centnry.  Her  fhther  was  of  an  eminent  fiimily  hi 
the  county  of  Wilts.,  and  vicar  of  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire : 
he  gave  his  daughter  an  excellent  education.   Her  talent  for  poetry 
was  cultivated  by  her  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles, 
himself  a  master  of  the  Christian  lyre.  Miss  Bowles  profited  by 
these  advantages  and  encouragements,  and  In  1820  her  first  work, 
^Ellen  Fitzarthur,"  was  published.   Her  next  was  "The  Winter's 
Talc,  and  other  Poems,"  in  1822,  which  was  well  approved.  In 
1836,  "The  Birthday,  and  other  Poems,"  "A  Collection  of  Prose  and 
Boetieat  Pieces/*  "Solitary  Hours,"  &c. 

In  1839,  Miss  fiowles  became  the  second  wife  of  Bobert  Sonthey, 
the  poet,  whonn  she  tended,  during  his  declining  and  infirm  age, 
with  the  tenderness  and  sweet  sympathy  which  kindred  taste,  ad- 
miring affection,  and  Christian  love  inspired.  Ho  died  in  1848. 
MxB  Soutbcy  has  written  little  under  her  piesent  iuaae»  but  her 
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early  productioM  an  nfflctoiit  tft  place  her  among  tte  iMst  poeta 

of  bcr  sex. 

**A\l  high  poetry  must  be  religious,"  says  Professor  Wilson;  and 
who  diat  la  eonscioiia  of  possessing  a  sovl  that  longs  fyg  immor^ 

tality  but  feels  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ?  There  is  an  aspiration 
in  every  mind  for  something  higher,  better,  lovelier  than  can  be 
found  on  earth ;  and  it  is  the  holiest  office  of  poesy  to  embody  in 
language  those  vague  yearnings  for  buppiness  and  purity ;  and  paint, 
on  the  dark  and  torn  canvas  of  human  life,  transparent  and  glowing 
pictures  of  heavenly  beauty  and  tranquillity.  Few  writers  have  done 
this  with  more  eflect  than  Mrs.  Southey.  There  is  a  sincerity,  a 
devoteduess,  ay,  and  an  enjoyment  too,  in  her  religious  musings, 
which  shows  that  Christian  feeling  has  elevated  the  poetic  senti* 
manl  in  her  heart  till  she  can  sing  of  the  "better  land'*  with  the 
sure  and  sweet  conviction  of  its  reality  and  blessedness.  Tn  private 
life  Mrs.  Southey  is  the  Christian  lady,  doing  good  and  conmiuni- 
cating  happiness  in  her  domestic  pursuits  as  she  does  by  her  literary 
talents. 

SOUTH  WORT  II,    EMMA    D.  E.  NEVITTE, 

Is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Le  Compe  Nevitte  and  Susannah 
George  Wailes,  of  St.  Mary's,  Maryland.  On  either  side,  her  ancestors 
were  French  and  ^glish  Roman  Catholics,  who  came  to  America 
in  1682»  with  Calvert,  and  settled  at  St.  Mary's,  the  first  settlement 
in  Maryland,  where  they  became  extensive  land-holders.  Here  thcj 
continued  to  reside  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  holding  honourable 
posts,  and  taking  an  active  part  In  the  government  of  the  province 
and  the  state.  At  the  age  of  four.  Miss  Nevitte  lost  her  father,  and 
after  that  event  resided  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Wailes,  a  Mary- 
land lady  of  the  old  school,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Her  mother  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Joshua  L. 
Henshaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Boston ;  and  to  his  personal  tnstmetfon 
his  step-daughter  is  indebted  for  all  the  education  she  received. 

In  1841,  Miss  Nevitte  became  Mrs.  Southworth ;  and  in  1843,  br 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  misfortune,  she  was  left  destitute,  with 
two  infants  to  maintain.  In  1846,  she  wrote  her  first  sketch,  and 
published  it  anonymously;  her  second  story  she  sent  to  the 
••National  Era,"  and  its  editor.  Dr.  Bailey,  not  only  approved  the 
sketch,  but  saw  so  clearly  the  genius  and  power  manifested  by  it, 
that  he  sought  out  the  writer,  and,  by  his  encouragement,  induced 
her  to  venture  more  holdly  on  the  thorny  path  of  anthorship.  Her 
principal  productions  are  "Retribution,  or  The  Vale  of  Shadows,* 
1849;  'The  Deserted  Wife,"  ia50;  "The  Mother-in-Law,  or  The 
Isle  of  Rays,"  and  "Shannondale,"  published  in  1851.  She  has  also 
written  several  very  interesting  tales  and  sketches  for  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Soothworth  Is  yet  young,  both  as  a  woman  and  an  author; 
bnt  she  Is  a  writer  of  great  promise,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  future  productions  of  her  pen  will  surpass  those  works  with 
which  she  has  already  favoured  the  reading  public — works  showing 
great  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  strength  and  depth  of  feeling, 
it  Is  true,  but  also  written  in  a  wild  and  extravagant  manner,  and 
occasionally  with  a  freedom  of  expression  that  almost  borders  on 
impiety.  This  we  are  constrained  to  say,  though  we  feel  assured 
that  no  one  would  shrink  more  reluctantly  than  the  young  writer 
herself  firom  coolly  and  ealmly  approachlngb         too  fiuniliar  a 
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hand,  the  Persons  and  places  held  sacred  by  all  the  Christian 
world.  She  seems  carried,  by  a  feirid  imagination,  in  an  enthu- 
siasm  Ibr  depicting  character  as  It  is  actual^  fbinici,  (in  wliicta  she 
excels,)  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  correct  taste  or  good 
jud^^ent.  In  other  respects  her  novels  are  deeply  interesting. 
They  show,  in  every  page,  the  hand  of  a  writer  of  unusual  genius 
and  ability.  In  desmptiOBS  of  Soaihem  lift,  and  of  negfo  efaanicter 
and  mode  of  expressioB»  sbe  is  unequalled.  She  writes  evidently 
from  a  full  heart  and  an  overflowing  brain,  and  sends  her  works 
forth  to  the  criticisms  of  an  unimpassioned  public  without  the 
advantage  they  would  receive  from  a  revision,  and  careful  pruning, 
ia  some  moment  when  calmer  reflection  was  in  the  ascendancy. 

SOUZA,  MABIA  f LAHAULT  D£, 

Was  bom  at  Paris.  She  married  the  Chevalier  de  Souza,  am- 
bassador from  Portugal  to  the  court  of  France,  and  editor  of  a  fine 
edition  of  Camoens.  Madame  de  Sonza,  at  that  time  a  widow,  was 
among  the  noble  emigrants  who  sought  shelter  in  England,  from 
the  rendatkmary  storms  of  1789.  She  had  been  admired  as  a  bril* 
liant  woman  of  fashion;  and  it  has  been  said  of  her,  that  it  was 
only  "necessity,  the  mother  of  iiwaUionf**  tiiat  had  converted  her 
into  a  successful  author. 

Her  earliest  work,  *'Chartes  and  Marie,*'  was  published  by  sub- 
scription in  London,  and  was,  in  point  of  time,  one  of  thfr  very  first 
fictions  noticed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Madame  de  Souza,  being 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Talleyrand,  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  France.  On  being  presented  to  Napoleon,  he  graciously  asked 
which  among  her  worlcs  was  her  Ikvouxite.  *'Mon  meilienr  onvrage, 
sire,  le  voice,"  she  replied.  Introducing  her  son,  the  handsome  and 
animated  Charles  de  Flahault,  who  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  and  accompanied  liim  througli  all  his 
campaigns.  The  most  esteemed  of  Madame  dc  Souza's  novels  arc, 
**Eug^ne  de  Bothelin,"  and  "AdMe  de  Senange,"  both  distinguished 
for  moral  purity,  and  a  particular  delicacy  of  thought ;  these  books 
were  much  admired  by  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox.  Madame 
de  Souza  was  educated  at  that  period  preceding  the  revolution,  when 
ladies  of  rank  were  taught,  at  their  convents,  very  little  more  than 
to  diine  in  a  drawing-room.  Madame  de  Genlis  relates^  in  her 
entertaining  memoirs,  the  pains  she  took  to  induce  the  Duchess  de 
Chartres,  and  some  other  court  dames,  to  learn  a  little  orthography. 
Their  expressioos  were  choice,  and  their  style  in  speaking  faultless ; 
but  alasl  th^  could  not  spell.  Madame  de  Souza  used,  ingenu- 
onsly,  to  avow  that  this  defect  of  ber  early  education  she  had  never 
been  able  to  remedy.  At  the  same  time,  the  critics  allow  that  her 
French  is  a  model  of  ease  and  purity.  She  died  in  183G,  at  her 
hotel,  Faubouig  SL  Honors,  surrounded  by  many  attached  friends 
and  velatiLvesy  having  lived  to  sea  her  gcand*ehildren  grown  np»  and 
her  son  reinstated  &  liis  nmk»  at  the  court  of  tiie  Tnilltties. 

SPILBERG,    ADRIAN  A, 

Was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1G46.  She  was  taught  painting  by 
her  father,  John  Spilberg,  an  eminent  historical  and  portrait  painter. 
Her  best  worits  were  portraits  in  crayon,  though  she  sometimes 
painted  in  oil  Her  eminent  abilities  caused  her  to  be  invited  to 
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the  court  of  the  clectress,  at  Dnaseldrop,  where  she  WM  received 
with  marks  of  respect  and  hoooHri  Slie  manled  the  celebrated 
pAiater,  Egloa  Yauder  Neer. 

SPILIMBESOa   IBIKB  Dl» 

Was  of  a  noble  tuaOy  at  Tenice,  and  is  aakl  to  have  been  in* 
ftmcted  hy  Tltfan*  whoee  style  she  certainly  followed.  She  painted 
merely  for  amusement;  and  flourished  about  1560.  Titian,  who 
lived  on  terms  of  Mendiship  with  her  fiunily,  drew  her  portratL 

STAAL,   MADAHS  DB, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  De  Lannai,  was  born,  in  1698»  at  Paris, 

and  was  the  daaghtcr  of  an  artist.    She  received  an  excellent 

education  in  the  convent  of  St.  Sauveur,  in  Normandy,  and  displayed 
precocious  talents.  For  many  years  she  was  waiting-woman  to  the 
Duchess  of  Maine ;  and  having  been  privy  to  some  of  the  duchess's 
political  intrignes,  which  she  refhsed  to  betray  to  the  govemmenl* 
she  was,  for  two  years,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastilc  ;  for  which  hononr* 
able  fidelity  she  was  but  ill  rewarded.  She  married  the  Baron  de 
Staal,  and  died  in  1750.  She  wrote  her  own  memoirs,  letters,  and 
two  comedies. 

STAEL,  ANNE   LOUISE  GERMAIN,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  bom,  April  22nd.,  17G6,  at  Paris.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  French  financier,  Nccker.  Her  parents  being  pro- 
testants,  instead  of  receiving  her  education,  like  most  young  ladies 
of  the  period,  in  the  seclnsion  of  a  conrent,  she  was  reared  at  home, 
and  allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  talented  guests  who  assembled 
in  her  mother's  drawing-room.  Already  a  precocious  child,  this 
produced  in  her  a  premature  development  of  intellect.  Some  of  the 
gravest  men  who  vii>ited  Madame  Necker,  when  her  daughter  had 
scarcely  emerged  firom  childhood,  discerned  her  intellectual  power, 
and  found  pleasure  in  conversing  with  her;  the  acuteness  of  her 
judgment  already  revealing  what  she  would  one  day  become.  From 
her  mother  she  imbibed  a  strong  religious  feeling,  which  never 
abandoned  her;  Necker  imparted  to  her  his  ambitions  love  of 
political  popularity;  and  the  socie^  in  which  she  was  brought  up 
strengthened  her  passion  for  literature,  and  fed  the  burning  flame 
of  her  genius.  Her  life  and  writings  bear  deep  traces  of  these  three 
powerful  principles.  As  a  talker  she  has  never  perhaps  been  surpas- 
sed. Clear,  comprehensiTe,  and  vigorous,  lllce  that  of  man,  her 
langtuige  was  also  fhll  of  womanly  passion  and  tenderness.  Her 
affection  for  her  father  was  enthusiastic,  and  her  respect  for  him 
bordered  upon  veneration.  The  closest  and  most  unreserved  friend- 
ship marked  their  intercourse  through  life.  Mademoiselle  Necker 
was  heir  to  immense  wealth ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  through 
the  interposition  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  marriage  was  brought  about 
between  her  and  the  Baron  de  Sta^l  Holstein,  then  Swedish  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France.  M.  de  Stael  was  young,  handsome, 
and  cnltivated;  he  had  no  fiirtnnc,  but  he  was  a  Lutheran ;  and  as 
M.  Necker  had  no  inclination  to  see  his  fortune  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  catholic,  his  consent  was  easily  obtained. 

Neither  the  disposition  or  situation  of  Madame  de  Staiil  would 
allow  her  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  general  sgitation  which  pre* 
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vailed  in  France,  Enthusiastic  in  her  love  of  liberty,  she  save  all 
the  weight  of  ber  inflttence  to  tbe  canse.  Her  Ihtiim  bamihnienft 

in  1787,  and  his  triumphant  return  in  1788,  deeply  affisctcd  her; 
and  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  life,  it  was  a  source 
of  deep  grief  and  disappointment  to  her.  During  Kobespierrc's  as- 
cendency, she  exerted  herself,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  save 
his  yietims,  and  8he  published  a  powerful  and  eloquent  defence  of 
the  queen.  On  the  2nd.  of  September,  when  the  tocsin  called  the 
populace  to  riot  and  murder,  she  fled  from  Paris,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  took  refuge  with  her  father,  at  Coppet.  When  Sweden 
recognised  the  French  republic,  she  returned  to  Paris  with  her 
bustand,  who  was  again  appointed  Swedish  ambassador.  Her  in- 
fluence, social,  literary,  and  political,  was  widely  extended.  On 
Talleyrand's  return  from  America,  in  1796,  she  obtained,  through 
Barras,  his  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  To  this 
period  also  belongs  two  political  pamphlets,  containing  her  views 
respecting  the  situation  of  France  in  1795,  which  express  tbe  re- 
markable opinion  that  France  coold  airive  at  limited  monarchy  only 
throufjh  military'  despotism. 

In  1798,  M.  do  Stael  died ;  her  connexion  with  her  husband  had 
not  been  a  happy  one.  When  sbe  became  desirous  of  saving  her 
children's  property  from  the  effect  of  his  lavish  expenditure,  a 
separation  took  place ;  but  when  his  infirmities  required  the  kind 
oflices  of  friends,  she  returned  to  him,  and  was  with  him  when  he 
died. 

Madame  de  Sta^l  first  saw  Napoleon  in  1797.  His  briUiant  repu* 

tation  excited  her  admiration,  but  this  sentiment  soon  gave  way  to 
fear  and  aversion ;  her  opposition  offended  Napoleon,  and  she  was 
banished  from  Paris.  She  resided  with  her  father  at  Coppet,  where 
sbe  deinoted  herself  to  literature.  After  the  death  of  her  fiither,  in 
1808,  she  visited  Italy  and  Germany ;  which  visits  produced  ber 
two  most  remarkable  works,  "Corinne,"  and  *'Germany."  The  latter, 
when  printed  in  Paris,  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  minister  of 
police ;  and  her  exile  from  Paris  was  extended  to  banishment  from 
France.  During  her  residence  on  ber  fiither's  estate,  Madame'  de 
Stacl  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  young  officer,  in  delicate  health, 
by  the  name  of  de  Rocca,  which  continued  a  secret  till  her  death. 
Notwithstanding  she  was  twice  the  age  of  her  husband,  this  marriage 
was  very  happy.  M.  de  Rocca  loved  her  with  romantic  enthusiasm ; 
and  she  realized,  in  his  affiection,  some  of  the  dreams  of  ber  3ronth. 
He  survived  her  only  six  months.  Banished  from  France,  Madame 
de  Stal'l  wandered  over  Europe ;  her  sufferings  she  has  embodied 
in  her  "Ten  Years  of  Exile."  In  1814  she  returned  to  Paris,  and 
was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  allied  princes.  On  tiie 
return  of  Napoleon  f^om  Elba,  she  retired  to  Coppet  It  is  said 
that  he  invited  her  to  return  to  Paris,  and  that  she  refused  to  do 
so.  After  the  restoration,  she  received  from  the  government  two 
millions  of  francs ;  the  sum  which  her  father  had  left  in  the  royal 
treasuiy.  Summnded  by  a  happy  domestic  circle,  esteemed  and 
conrted  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  capital,  Madame  de  StaSl 
resided  in  Paris  till  her  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  1817. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  been  called  the  greatest  female  writer  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  She  was  certainly  the  most  distinguished  for 
talents  among  the  women  of  her  nge.  Since  Rousseau  and  VoUairct 
no  French  writer  has  displayed  equal  power.  Ber  ^ofrks  axe  nu«- 
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merous— "Corinne,"  ••Delphlne,**  **Gernianj,'*  "Ten  Team  of  Rxlle^" 
and  **Gonttderatloii«  on  tbe  French  Revoiuti»  n.'*  are  the  ino«t  noted. 

STANHOPE*   LADY  H£STER, 

Was  the  oldert  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  well  known 
for  his  eccentricities  and  democratic  sentiments.  Her  mother  wafi 
sister  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt.  Lady  Hester  early  lost  her 
mother,  and,  under  the  nominal  guidance  of  a  young  and  gay  step- 
mother, she  received  an  iil-directed  and  inappropriate  education. 
She  was  very  preoodons—tbe  genius  of  the  fSunily,  and  the  favourite 
of  her  father,  with  whom  she  took  great  liberties.  She  relates 
herself,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  earl,  in  a  democrat io  fir, 
put  down  bis  carriage,  she  brought  him  round  again  by  an  ainu.sing 

fracticai  appeal.   "I  got  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,"  she  said,  "and  out 
stomped  down  a  dirty  lane,  where  my  fkther,  who  waa  always 
spying  about  through  a  glass,  coukl  sec  me."   The  experiment  had 
the  desired  effect;  her  father  questioned  her  good-humouredly  upon 
her  new  mode  of  locomotion,  and  the  result  was  a  new  carriage. 
Unlike  her  fiither,  Lady  Hester  was  a  Tiolent  aristocrat,  boasting 
of  her  nobility,  and  priding  herself  upon  those  mental  and  physiciU 
peculiarities  which  she  considered  the  marks  of  high  birth.    At  an 
early  age,  she  established  herself  in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  the  purpose,  she  a.'-seited,  of  guarding  the  interests  of 
her  flimily  daring  a  perilous  political  erids.  She  resided  with  Ifr. 
Pitt  till  his  death,  courted  and  flattered  by  the  most  distinguished 
people  in  England,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which  her  position 
as  mistress  of  his  house  afforded  her.    She  represents  herself  as 
having  possessed  considerable  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt;  sharing  his 
confidence,  and  exercising  a  large  amonnt  of  control  over  the 
patronage  belonging  to  his  post. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  she  obtained  from  George  the  Third 
a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  On  this  she  tried  to  maintain 
her  former  rank  and  style ;  but,  finding  it  impossible,  she  removed 
to  Wales,  and  finally,  in  1810,  to  the  East.  In  1813,  she  settled 
neai"  Sidon ;  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Djoun,  her  celebrated 
Syrian  residence.  Here  she  erected  extensive  buildings  for  herself 
and  suite,  in  tbe  Oriental  style,  with  several  gardens  laid  out  wi\h 
good  taste.  Money  goes  ifery  flur  in  the  East,  and  the  mnnifl^noe 
which  she  exhibited,  added  to  her  well-known  rank,  acquired  for 
her  an  influence  which  her  personal  character  soon  established  ;  and 
she  exercised  a  degree  of  power  and  control  over  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  their  chiefs,  for  which  their  ignorance  and  superstition 
can  alone  account  Lady  Hester  here  promulgated  those  peculiar 
VBligfons  sentiments  which  she  conthmed  to  hold  to  the  last.  Tbe 
words  of  St.  John,  "But  there  is  one  who  shall  come  after  me,  <vho 
is  greater  than  I  am,"  she  with  a  most  extraordinary  carelessnesi 
attributes  to  Christ;  and  upon  this  promise  she  founded  her  belief 
in  the  coming  of  another  Messiah,  whoee  herald  she  professed  to 
be.  She  kept  in  a  luxurious  stable,  carefully  attended  to  by  slaves 
devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  two  mares,  one  of  which,  possessing 
a  natural  defect  in  the  back,  she  avowed  was  born  ready  saddled 
tor  the  Messiah ;  the  other,  kept  sacred  Ibr  herself;  she  waa  to  lide 
upon  at  his  right  hand,  when  the  coming  took  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Lady  Hester's  faith  really  was.  She 
professed  to  believe  in  astrology,  magic,  necromancy,  demonology, 
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and  in  Tarlons  extravagances  peculiarly  ber  own.  ThUt  aijrvtieiim 
was  well  adapted  to  the  people  among  whom  the  dwelt,  and  may 

in  a  great  measure  have  been  assumed  to  impose  upon  and  confirm 
her  influence  with  them.  Possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of 
intrigue,  she  exercised  her  powers  in  fomenting  or  allaying  the 
disturtMinces  among  the  neighboaring  tribes.  With  the  Emir  Besbyr, 
iSince  of  the  Druses,  whom  she  braved,  she  kept  up  an  unceasing 
hostility;  her  enmity  was  also  violently  disphiycd  towards  the  whole 
consular  body,  who  she  said  **were  iiitended  to  regulate  merchants, 
and  not  to  interftre  with  or  oontrol  nobility."  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  proftise  in  her  bounty,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted  of  every  faith.  Her  residence  was  a  place  of  refupre  to 
all  the  persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  protection.  VVhen 
news  arrived  of  tiic  battle  of  l^avarino,  all  the  Franks  in  Say  da  lied 
for  reAige  to  her  dwelling ;  and,  after  the  siege  of  Acre,  she  relieved 
and  sheltered  several  liundred  persons.  Nor  was  her  generosity 
confined  to  acts  like  these;  she  lent  large  sums  to  chiefs  and 
individuals,  who,  in  their  extremity,  applied  to  her;  and,  to  save 
whole  families  from  the  miseries  of  the  conscription,  she  furnished 
'  the  requisite  fines.  This  prothse  expenditure,  added  to  the  eharge 
of  her  household,  which  was  seldom  composed  of  less  than  forty 
I)crsons,  without  counting  the  various  hangers-on  from  without,  soon 
crippled  her  means.  She  took  up  money  at  an  enormous  interest, 
and  became  inTolTed  in  pecuniajy  difflenltles.  Upon  application 
made  by  one  of  her  creditors  to  the  British  government,  in  1838, 
Lord  PalnieTSttjn  issued  an  order  to  the  consuls,  forbidding  thera 
to  sign  the  necessary  certificates  of  Lady  Hester's  still  being  alive ; 
and  this  high-hunded  measure  being  carried  out,  she  was  hence- 
forward  deprived  of  all  use  of  her  pension. 

Tormented  by  her  eredilots,  and  enraged  at  the  treatment  she 
h(u\  received  from  her  own  government,  Lady  Hester  renounced 
licr  allegiance,  refusing  ever  again  to  receive  her  pension.  She 
walled  up  her  gateway,  determining  to  have  no  communication 
with  any  one  without;  and  dismissed  her  physician,  though  she 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  disease.  Dr.  M.  left  her 
In  August,  1838.  Her  last  letter  to  him  is  dated  May,  1839;  and 
on  the  23rd.  of  June,  1839,  attended  by  a  few  slaves,  and  without 
a  single  European  or  Chrlstlaa  near  her,  she  breathed  her  last, 
aged  sixty -three  yean,  Mr.  Moore,  the  English  consul  at  Beyrout, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  an  American  missionary,  hearing  of  her  death, 
proceeded  to  Djoun,  and  perfbrmed  the  la^t  sad  offices  to  her 
remains,  burying  her  at  midnight  in  her  own  garden. 

ST.  CECILIA, 

The  patroness  of  mnsic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  lady,  bom 
about  the  year  235.  Her  story,  as  related  by  the  lloman  Catholics, 
Ls,  that  her  parents  married  her  to  a  young  pagan  nobleman,  Ya* 
lerianus.  Cecilia  told  him,  on  her  wedding-niig^t,  thai  she  was 
visited  nightly  by  an  angel.  Valerianus  desired  to  see  the  angel; 
but  liis  bride  told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible,  unless  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  This  he  consented  to,  and  was  baptized  by 
Pope  Urban  the  First ;  after  which,  returning  to  bis  wife,  he  Ibund 
ber  at  prayer,  and  by  her  side  a  beautiful  young  man,  clothed 
with  brightness.  Valerianus  conversed  with  the  angel,  who  foretold 
his  cnartyrdom,  and  that  of  his  brother,  TiburUus.  iu  a  few  years, 
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ValerUmns  fend  Ttburtiiu  were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  ofifered  her 
life,  if  she  would  sacrifice  to  the  idols ;  but  she  refused,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water.  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have 
excelled  so  greatly  in  music,  as  to  have  drawn  the  angel  £rom  the 
celestial  regions  by  her  melody. 

STEELE,   MRS.  ANNE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Broughton,  in  Hampshire.  She  is  the  authoress  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  hymns  sung  in  churches.  She  also  wrote  a  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  showed  great  talent.   She  died  in  1779. 

STENGEL,    FRANZISKA  VON, 

Resides  at  Manheim.  She  has  written  many  historical  romance^ 
and  gained  cousiderablc  celebrity  in  her  profession. 

STEPHENS,    ANN  S., 

Is  a  native  of  Derby,  Connecticut  In  1831  she  was  married  to 

Mr.  Edward  Stephens,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Portland,  Maine, 
where  her  literary  career  coimncnced.  In  lbii5  she  established  a 
periodical  called  **The  Portland  Magazine,'*  which  wa^i  edited  by 
her  for  two  years,  and  attained  considerable  popularity,  owing, 
chiefly,  to  her  own  contributions  to  it.  In  1837  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  removed  to  New  York,  where  they  have  since  resided. 
Soon  after  her  scttlenieut  in  that  city,  she  became  editor  of  '^The  La- 
dies' Companion,"  and  suhseqnently  editor  of  the  **Ladles'  National 
Magazine;**  an  interesting  and  popular  work.  She  has  also  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  most  of  the  leading  American  periodicals. 
For  one  of  her  stories,  "Mary  Derwent,"  she  received  a  prize  of 
four  hundred  dollars,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  her 
best.  In  truth,  she  is  one  of  the  most  successfhl  Magazine  writers 
of  the  day ;  and  her  sketches  and  novelicttcs,  if  collected,  would 
fill  several  volumes.  As  a  poetess,  Mrs.  Stephens  is  comparatively 
but  little  known ;  the  few  pieces  of  hers  that  have  appeared  are 
marked  by  the  same  picturesque  detail  and  easy  How  of  language 
with  her  prose  sketches.  She  excels  in  drawing  pictures  with  her 
pen — in  placing  before  her  readers,  by  a  few  graphic  lines  and 
glowing  words,  a  character  or  scene,  whether  in  high  or  low  life, 
amid  the  palaces  of  royalty  or  the  wild  depths  of  the  western 
forests,  with  such  vividness  and  power  that  it  seems  to  stand  "a 
real  presence*'  before  the  eye. 

STEPHENS,  KATHARINE, 

The  daughter  of  a  carver  and  gilder,  was  born  in  London,  Sep- 
tember I8th.,  1794.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  her  musical  abilities, 
and  on  the  28rd.  of  September,  1818,  made  her  d^bftt  on  the  stage, 
at  Govent  Garden  Theatre,  as  a  vocalist,  and  wus  received  with  great 
applause.  She  continued  for  a  long  time  the  principal  female  singer 
on  the  English  stage.  Her  character  was  always  unimpeachable, 

STEWART,  HABBIET  BRADFORD, 

Was  bom  near  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  24th.  of  June, 
1798.  Her  father,  Oolonel  Tiffany,  was  an  officer  during  thcrevo- 
lutionaiy  war,  but  he  died  while  his  daughter  was  reiy  yoting,  and 
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her  yoath  wm  passed  iMrincipaily  at  Allwny  and  Goopentown,  in 
New  York,  In  1822,  Miss  Tittany  married  Che  Rev.  Cf.  S.  Stewart, 

missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  accompanied  him  to  those 
distant  and  uncultivated  regions.  She  had  previously,  in  1819, 
passed  through  that  mysterious  cliange  denominated  re|[eneration. 
**Repeated  afflictions,*'  says  her  biographer,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Eddy,  nhe 
deau  of  filends,  and  her  own  sickness,  led  her  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  strong  arm  and  a  sure  hope.  She  turned  to  Him  who  can  give 
support  to  the  soul  in  the  iiours  of  its  dark  night,  and  guide  it 
amid  the  gloom." 

The  great  sntdect  of  a  missionary  Mfb  was  presented  to  her  view, 
connected  with  a  proposal  to  accompany  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  his  assistant  and  companion.  She  accor- 
dingly married  him;  and  they  sailed,  in  company  with  a  large 
number  of  others  who  were  destined  for  the  same  laborious  but 
delightful  services,  on  the  19th.  of  November,  1822. 

Tlicy  arrived,  in  April  of  the  following  year,  at  Honolulu;  and 
after  a  residence  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  located  them- 
selves at  Lahaiua,  a  town  containing  about  twenty -five  thousand 
Inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  in  a  degraded  condition.  Here  they 
found  but  few  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  were  obliged  to  live 
in  little  huts,  which  afforded  but  slight  shelter  from  the  scorching 
heat  or  the  pelting  rain.  In  these  miserable  tenements  did  the  child 
of  luxury  and  wealth  reside,  aud  in  perfect  contentment  perform 
the  duties  of  her  station.  She  snfibred,  hnt  did  not  complain ;  she 
laboured  hard,  but  was  not  weary ;  and  cheorfld  in  her  lot,  smiled 
even  at  her  privations  and  sorrows. 

In  1825,  her  health  began  to  fail.  Unable  longer  to  labonr  for 
her  perishing  heathen  sisters,  she  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to 
et^oy  medical  advice  and  care;  but  instead  of  improving  by  the 
voyage,  she  continued  to  decline,  until  the  hopelessness  of  her  case 
became  apparent.  She  embarked  for  America  in  July,  1826,  her 
residence  of  a  few  months  in  Eugland  having  rendered  her  no  per- 
manent benefit  In  her  low  state  the  voyage  was  anything  but 
agreeable,  and  she  arrived  among  her  friends  the  mere  shadow  of 
what  she  was  when,  a  few  years  before,  she  had  gone  forth  in  the 
ilush  of  youth  and  the  vigour  of  health. 

For  a  time  after  her  arrival,  strong  hopes  were  cherished  that 
she  might  recover.  The  balmy  breezes  of  her  own  native  valley, 
the  kiud  congratulations  of  friends,  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
a  return  to  the  scenes  of  youth,  gave  colour  to  her  cheek,  and  life 
to  her  step.  But  this  expectation,  or  rather  hope,  proved  delusive  j 
she  died  January,  1838,  aged  thirty-nine. 

ST.  LE6ER,    HON.  ELIZABETH, 

*  Tub  only  female  that  ever  was  initiated  into  the  mysteiT  of  fr«%- 
masoniy,  was  tiie  daughter  of  Lord  Doneralle,  a  veiy  sealons  free- 
mason. She  obtained  this  honour  by  contriving  to  place  herself 
so  as  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  a  new  member  was  initiated. 
Being  discovered  just  before  the  termination  of  the  ceremonies, 
she  was  at  first  threatened  with  death,  but  saved  by  the  entreaties 
of  her  brother,  on  condition  that  she  wonld  go  thioogh  the  whole 
of  the  solemn  ceremonies.  This  she  consented  to,  and  sometimes 
afterwards  joined  in  (heir  processions.  This  lady  was  a  cousin  to 
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General  Antliray  Sl  Lcger»  and  married  Richard  Aldwunli,  ILfiq., 
of  K«ir  Market. 

STOW£,  HAKUIET  B££CH£B. 

Pbbhaps  in  tlie  whole  of  the  aiiiialf  of  flnnale  anthmvhlp  thert 

Is  nothing  so  extraordinary  as  the  saccess  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
a  work  which,  we  believe,  has  been  sold  by  millions,  and  translated 
Into  nearly  all  the  European  languages.   Previous  to  it8  appearance, 
in  1852,  its  aathor,  althoogli  known  in  America  as  a  writer  of  tales 
and  sketches  suitable  for  magaatnes,  had  not  aehleTed  diere  «  high 
literary  reputation,  and  in  tliis  country  was  almost  unknown  as  a 
writer.   It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  at  all  deeplj'  into 
the  causes  which  led  to  such  an  instant  and  amazing  popularity 
tat  this  tale  of  "Ufe  Among  the  Lowly,"  a  tale  which  m8  placed 
lirs.  Stowe  in  the  first  rank  of  modem  fictionists,  and  glvaa  snch 
an  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  movement  as  it  never  before  received 
from  a  single  hand  at  a  single  effort.    What  other  friends  of  the 
negro  have  doue  by  years  uf  patient  labour,  and  earnest  devotion 
of  energies  and  talents,  this  lady  effected  at  once.  Both  hemispheres 
thrilled  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  those  held  in  the  thraldom  of  an  iniquitous  system.     But  it  is 
to  the  author  of  this  book,  wherein  we  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  its  bold  reprobation  of  wrong-doing,  its  exhibition  of 
Christian  fortitude,  and  love,  and  charity  under  injory  and  saflhrin^, 
its  grai)liic  power  of  description,  its  exquisite  pathos,  or  irresistible 
drollery,  or  masterly  exhibition  of  human  character,  especially  that 
of  the  negro,«to  her  whose  name  has  become  a  household  word 
in  America  and  England,  and  in  many  other  countries,  that  our 
attention  must  be  for  the  present  turned. 

The  name  of  her  father  was  Lyman  Beecher,  a  New  Englandcr 
by  birth,  who  first  practised  liis  father's  craft,  that  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  then,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  natural  talen^ 
went  through  a  coufm  of  collegiate  studies  at  Tale,  In  Newhaven, 
and  finally  became  Dr.  Beecher,  one  of  the  first  pnlpit  orators  of 
America,  and  Principal  of  a  Theological  Seminary  Instituted  by  the 
Presbyterian  body  at  Lane,  near  Cincinnati.   Harriet  was  his  second 
daughter,  always  remarkable  for  her  great  depth  of  character ;  she 
was  bom  at  Utehfieldt  Connecticut,  ahont  the  year  1812,  and  eiHoyed 
the  best  educational  advantages  of  Boston,  that  Athens  of  the  West. 
At  an  early  age  she  began  to  assist  her  elder  sister  Catharine  fn 
the  management  of  a  flourishing  female  school  which  she  had  herself 
established  at  Litchfield;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  when,  the 
fkmily  removing  to  Cincinnati,  another  institution  of  the  kind  wa« 
tliere  opened.   This  si^stLM-,  Catharine  Esther  Beecher,  was  altogether 
a  remarkable  wonjan,  as  is  shown  by  the  notice  of  her  given  in  a 
former  part  of  this  volume.  Harriet  was  married  when  about  twenty' 
one  years  old  to  the  Rev.  Calvin  £.  Stowe,  prolhsaor  of  biblical  litem- 
tnre  to  the  seminary  of  which  her  father  was  president,  and  for 
seventeen  years  after  this  event  her  life  seems  to  have  flowed  on  with 
great  evenness  and  serenity;  she  became  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  of  whom  five  are  now  living.   She  was  a  mot^t  exemplary 
mother,  educating  her  cldhhmi  with  great  care,  and  yet  finding 
lime  occasionally  to  indulge  her  taste  for  literary  composition ;  her 
short  tales  and  sketches,  which  fimnd  their  way  into  thn  poriodiGiftib 
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were  all  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  high  moral  aim  and  tendency. 

She,  tts  well  as  her  husband  and  father,  entered  warmly  into  the 
eanse  of  negro  emandpalioD,  and  arailed  themselTet  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  assist,  succour,  wad  Instruct  the  colonred  people.  The 
introduction  of  anti-slavery  reports  and  other  pamphlets  into  the 
college,  and  their  ready  acceptation  by  the  students,  stirred  up  the 
slave-holding  interest  against  the  Principarand  Professor  Stowc,  and 
nidmately  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  the  establishment,  which  was 
for  a  time  deserted  by  its  pupils,  who  rather  preferred  to  give  up 
its  advantages  than  their  notions  of  universal  freedom.  Professor 
Stowe  accepted  the  professorship  of  biblical  literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Andover,  in  Maasachusetts,  in  1850,  and  in  the 
sam^  year  his  wife,  having  thoroughly  acquainted  herself  with  the 
sad  catalogue  of  crimes  and  miseries  included  in  the  American 
slavery  system,  published  in  succeeding  numbers  of  "The  Washington 
National  Era"  that  tale  of  **Life  Amoug  the  Lowly"  which  has  so 
firmly  established  her  fame  as  a  powemil  writer,  and  a  Christian 
woman  of  deep  and  wide  sympathies,  and  a  weU-cnltivated  under- 
standing. Edition  after  edition  of  this  work  was  called  for  in 
America,  and  oar  readers  need  not  be  told  how  it  was  received 
in  England.  Some  of  her  pictures  of  negro  wrongs  and  sufferings 
having  been  impugned  as  exaggerated  and  highly  colonred,  Mrs. 
Stowe  produced  in  1852  her  "Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  In  which 
she  proves  by  incontestible  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  real  is  more  harrowing  and  soul-sickening 
than  the  lictitious.  At  the  beginning  of  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  visited 
England,  In  accordance  with  numerons  pressing  invitations,  and 
ref^ved  the  most  enthusiastic  w^come  from  all  ranks  of  society. 
Her  favourable  impressions  of  this  visit,  and  of  a  continental  tour 
which  followed  it,  are  recorded  in  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign 
Lands,"  published  in  1S54.  Her  latest  work,  *<Dred,"  the  name  of 
a  runaway  negro,  came  out  in  1856.  In  it  we  have  fhrther  de* 
vclopments  of  American  life  in  relation  to  slavery.  As  a  story,  it 
is  not  equal  to  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,"  and  has  disappointed  many ; 
but  it  has  very  powerful  scenes  and  admirable  delineations  of 
character* 

STRICKLAND,  AGNES, 

Who6b  graceful  has  made  the  dead  queens  of  England  objects 
of  deep  interest  to  the  living  world,  may  justly  be  classed  among 
the  most  eminent  English  female  writers  of  the  day.  She  resides 
at  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  where  she  was  born,  being  the  third 
daughter  of  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  whose  eight  children  are  all  remarkable  for  great  intellectual 
powers.  Miss  Strickland  is  descended  from  the  Nevilles,  of  Baby, 
who  were  connexions.  In  a  remote  degree,  of  the  good  Queen, 
Katharine  Parr.  We  name  this  circumstance  because  of  the  influ- 
ence such  a  reminiscence  has  undoubtedly  exerted  over  the  mind 
and  pursuits  of  Miss  Strickland.  The  love  aud  reverence  she  was 
taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  for  the  qneen  of  her  own  ancestral 
line  made  the  lives  of  these  K^al  ladies  the  most  interesting  theme 
she  could  study  or  illustrate. 

The  reading  public  are  too  familiar  with  the  result  of  these  studies 
to  require  any  description  thereof;  yet  few,  probably,  have  considered 
the  labour  as  well  as  talent  involYed  in  the  great  work  of  these 
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ladies there  are  two  Misses  Striekland  united  tn  this  literary  enter- 
prise, though  one  sister  withholds  her  name.  "Lives  of  the  Queens 

of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  Anecdotes,"  is  the 
title;  the  work  is  in  twelve  volumes;  the  first  of  which  was 
published  in  1H40 ;  the  others  appeared  at  intervals  till  Ibol ;  the 
volume  containing  the  history  of  Queen  Anne  completed  the  series. 
But  long  before  this  date  the  work  had  become  a  popular  Knglish 
classic,  wliidi  it  is  likely  to  remain.  No  such  insight  into  the 
domestic  lives  of  the  royal  personages  here  described,  had  ever 
before  been  attempted ;  no  such  illustrations  of  character  and  un- 
folding of  the  inner  recesses  of  England's  palaces.  The  revelations 
made  were  altogether  neyr  and  startling,  and  the  strong  lights  thrown 
ui)on  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  the  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Agnes, 
for  the  cider  laboured  conjointly  with  the  younger  in  tlie  work, 
although  she  has  chosen  to  remain  in  the  background,  have  led  to 
quite  new  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  more  correct  readings  of  English 
history.  As  a  fitting  companion,  and  indeed  almost  a  necessary- 
adjunct  to  this  work,  the  sisters  have  commenced  "The  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses,  connected  with  the 
Koyal  Succession  of  Great  Britain of  this  valuable  historical  series 
five  volumes  are  now  published,  in  the  last  of  which  an  account  of 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  whose  innocence  is  here 
ificontestably  i>roved,  from  evidence  altordcd  hy  documents  recently 
discovered  ac  Westminster  and  Edinburgh. 

Of  Agnes  Strickland's  earlier  works  we  can  but  give  aveiybrief 
notice.  She  commenced  authorship  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  she 
produced  a  poem,  in  four  cantos,  entitled  "Worcester  Field,  or  the 
Cavalier,"  but  this,  although  highly  eulogized  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Thomas  Campbell,  is  now,  like  her  next  work,  "Demetrensj 
a  Tale  of  Modem  Greece,"  out  of  print,  and  but  little  known.  Her 
true  career  of  authorship  commenced  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
for  many  years  an  ailing  recluse,  when  It  was  found  that  under 
female  nianagcMiLUt  the  family  estates,  encumbered  by  law-suits, 
yielded  but  a  precarious  income.  Miss  Strickland  lirst  entered  ou 
the  literary  profession  as  writer. for  the  young;  she, edited  **The 
Juvenile  Forget-me-not,"  and  contributed  largel}'  to  that  class  and 
character  (^f  works.  Many  of  the  prose  and  poetic  sketches  composed 
at  this  period  of  the  career  of  Agnes,  have  recently  been  published 
in  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  "Historic  Scenes,"  with  a  portrait 
hf  the  author,  whose  name  is  also  attached  to  "Stories  from  History/' 
"Illustrious  British  Children,"  "Akla,  the  British  Captive,"  "The 
Crusoes;"  all  of  which  have  j)asscd  through  many  editions. 
In  ltt35  appeared  the  "Pilgrims  of  \\  alshingham,"  constructed  ou 
the  plan  of  Chauccr*s  '^Canterbury  Pilgrimage ;"  remarkable  for  its 
spirited  delineations  of  character,  and  full  of  historic  interest.  Tills 
vork  added  greatly  to  tlic  reputation  of  its  author. 

We  should  say  sonietliiug  more  here  of  the  talented  sisters  of  this 
author',  to  whom  a  casual  ulkisiou  has  been  made.  Elizabeth,  as 
we  have  seen,  shared  with  Agnes  in  the  labour  of  her  most  important 
works.  Jane  Margaret,  who  is  still  with  our  author  at  the  old  home 
at  Reydon  Hall,  lias  written  many  i>o|)ular  books  for  children,  and 
has  also  written  nuieh  in  religious  publications,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  She  has  for  some  years 
past  been  engaged  in  a  "Family  History  of  Rome,"  the  first  volnme 
of  which  appeared  iu  1854.  Catharine  and  Susanna  married,  the 
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former  Lieutenant  Trail,  and  the  latter  J.  D.  Mudie,  £sq.^  bo(U 
oAleero  in  tbe  Royal  North  British  Fusiliers,  stationed  in  Canada  $ 

and  from  their  pens  have  come  across  the  Atlantic  delightful  volumes 
full  of  hope  and  freshness  and  f)ri^nmil  observntions,  such  as  "The 
Bacltwoods  of  America,  by  the  Wife  of  an  Emigrant/'  •'The  Canadian 
Crusoes,**  "A  Guide  to  Female  Emigrants,"  and  •'Roughing  it  in 
tbe  Back,'*  the  latter  being  the  production  of  Mrs.  Mudie,  who  has 
also  produced  two  novels,  "Murk  Hiirdleston,"  and  "Flora  Lindsay,** 
both  of  which  have  been  weii  received  in  America  uud  Eogiaud. 

S  T  U  A  II T ,    A  K  A  li  i:  L  L  A , 

Was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of 
Parnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Eli/.al.teth  Ca- 
vendish, daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  commonly  called 
'•Old  Bess  of  Hardwiek.**  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1577.  Hen 
atRnity  to  the  throne  made  her  an  object  of  jealousy,  even  in  infancy^ 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  great  offence  at  the  morriagc  of  her 
parents.  She,  however,  permitted  her  to  remain  under  the  charge 
of  the  old  Countess  of  Slirewsbury,  her  grandmother,  who  brought 
her  up,  her  parents  having  both  died  early.  Arabella,  when  quite 
a  child,  was  inadc  tlic  object  of  dark  intrigues ;  the  Catholic  party 
plotting  to  carry  her  off,  and  educate  her  in  that  faith,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  her  ou  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
An  active  watch  was  in  consequence  constantly  kept  over  her  during 
tliat  queen's  reign,  who  nevertheless  frequently  threw  out  hints  that 
she  intended  to  declare  the  Lady  Arabella  her  successor.  Upon 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  the  Lady  Arabella  was  received 
at  the  new  court,  and  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  James,  how- 
ever, in  the  position  in  which  she  8tood»  could  not  fail  to  look  upon 
her  with  eyes  of  suspicion,  which  must  have  been  coiifirnM  .1  hy 
the  breaking  out  of  that  unfortunate  conspiracy,  into  wliich  lialeigh 
Wiis  accused  of  having  entered,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
place  her  on  the  throne.  Her  innocence  was  proved  upon  the  trial, 
and  it  appears  that  the  king  was  persuaded  of  her  ignorance  <.of 
the  plot 

James,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  desiring  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  Lady  Arabella.  Many  offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  her, 
many  alliances  proposed,  to  none  of  which  he  gave  heed.  Surrounded 
by  numerous  difficulties,  alone,  with  no  one  to  enter  into  her  interests 
-Ifor  her  frrandmothcr  was  now  dead — Arabella  accei)ted  the  hand 
of  Sir  William  Seymour,  second  son  of  Lord  iieauehamp,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached. 
Anticipating  the  king's  denial,  they  took  the  rash  step  of  marrying 
privately.  It  was  not  long  before  thrir  secret  was  divulged :  the 
oride  was  placed  in  safe  keeping,  and  the  bridegroom  was  hurried 
to  the  Tower.  The  unhappy  pair  were  not  kept  so  closely  confined 
as  to  prevent  their  secretly  corresponding;  but  when  this  was 
discovered  by  the  king,  he  angrily  ordered  Arabella  to  be  removed 
to  a  place  of  grep.ter  security.  On  her  journey  to  Durham,  Arabella 
was  taken  ill,  and  while  resting  on  the  road,  she  contrived  to  escape, 
to  communicate  with  her  lover,  who  also  escaped,  and  get  on  board 
a  vessel  bound  to  France.  Here,  while  waiting  to  be  joined  by  her 
.  ^hu9lMind|  she  was  takm  prisoner  by  one  of  tUc  king*a  sUkp»  in  pursuit 
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of  her,  and  re-condacted  to  London,  where  she  was  placed  under 
strict  guard  in  the  Tower;  Seymour  meanwhile  escaping  safely  to 
Flanders,  where  he  remained  for  many  years  a  voluntary  exile. 
The  unhappy  Arabella,  unpitied  by  the  king,  languished  in  prison, 
the  victim  of  deterred  hope,  till  her  reason  sank  under  her  accu- 
mulated sorrows.  She  died  in  the  Tower,  a  maniac,  after  (bar  years' 
confinement,  on  the  27th.  of  September,  1615.  Her  unfortunate  bus- 
tMUid,  Seymour,  though  he  afterwards  married  again,  preserved  in- 
violably his  tender  affection  for  his  first  love,  and  gave  her  name 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  called  Arabella  Stuart,  in  memory  of  bis 
attachment  and  miifortanes. 

SUFFOLK,   HENRIETTA,   COUNTESS  OF. 

Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  eldest  danghtcr  of  Sir  llcnry  Hobart, 
She  was  bom  about  1688,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  quite  an  early 
age.  Her  eldest  brother  being  but  fifteen,  she  was  in  a  very  ud- 
inrotected  situation,  and»  as  a  matter  rather  of  expediency  than  of 
prudence  or  affection,  married  Charles  Howard,  who  subsequently, 
by  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers  and  their  sons,  became 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Howard  is  spoken  of,  by  Horace  Walpole,  as 
eyerything  that  was  worthless  and  contemptible ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  tormented  his  wife  to  the  utmost  or  bis  ability  as  long  as  be 
lived,  although  a  formal  separation  between  them  took  place  long 
before  that  event  occurred.  At  the  accession  of  George  tlu-  First, 
Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the  king,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  named  one  of  the  bed-cbamber  women  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  this  situation  she  obtained  the 
highest  favour  with  the  princes*!,  who  appeared  to  value  her  society 
and  her  many  estimable  qualities.  Unfortunately  she  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  prince,  and  has  been  **damned  to  everlasting  fame" 
by  the  disgraceful  ambition  of  possessing  what  was  called  the  heart 
of  a  stupid  and  licentious  monarch. 

Here  may  be  recalled  an  anecdote  Lord  Hervey  relates :  that  the 
daughters  of  George  the  Second,  expressing  their  gratitication,  when 
Lady  Suflblk  was  dismissed  flrom  court,  that  their  mother's  rlTSl 
was  abandoned,  qualified  their  triumph  by  lamentiiiK  that  '*Poor 
mamma  would  have  to  endure  so  many  more  hours  of  his  Majesty's 
tediousucss."  The  decorum  and  propriety  of  Lady  Suffolk's  conduct, 
in  this  unworthy  situation,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  great,  since 
some  memoir  writers  are  yet  found  who  would  vindkale  her  firom 
more  than  a  Platoniz  attachment  to  the  king.  Tiiis  all  the  best 
contemporary  authorities  disprove ;  and  yet,  as  the  shadow  of  virtue 
is  better  than  the  ostentation  of  vice,  we  roust  grant  it  as  much 
favour  as  it  deserves.  I'hat  Lady  Suffolk  formed  fHendships  with 
all  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  her  circle,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  during  the  period  that  she  ])ossessed  court  favour;  but 
that  she  retained  these  friends  after  her  retirement,  must  be  ascribed 
to  her  own  merits.  The  happiest  period  of  her  life  must  have  been 
after  she  left  the  slavery  of  the  court  and  established  herself  at 
Marble  Hill,  an  estate  which  she  derived  from  the  gift  of  the  king. 
Lord  Suff»>lk  died  in  1733;  and  in  1734  she  resigned  her  office  and 
formally  retired  from  court,  fully  understanding  that  it  was  a  measure 
desired  by  both  the  king  and  queen. 

In  1786,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  married  ike  Mm,  Gtorae  JBMUgf^ 
Sronngest  soo  of  the  Earl  of  Berktoj,  in  whieb  vnioiiy  whleh  was 
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entirely  one  of  inclination,  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  utmost 
domestic  happiness.  By  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  she 
had  one  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  tenth  earl,  and  was  the 
last  of  his  branch.  Lady  Suffolk  died  in  1767,  surviving  both  her 
Fon  and  Mr.  Berkley.  Her  sweetness  of  disposition  and  equanimity 
of  mind  appear  to  have  furnished  her  with  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
existence,  though  she  was  afflicted  with  many  constitational  in- 
firmities. She  had  been  troubled  with  deafness  at  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  life.  Living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham, 
*he  saw  a  great  deal  of  Pope ;  and  in  her  latter  years  maintained 
a  close  intimacy  with  Horace  Walpole.  Her  correspondence,  pub- 
lished in  1824»  shows  the  veiy  high  estimation  in  which  she  was 
held  by  all  the  illustrious,  the  noue,  and  tlie  literary  characters  of 
consequence  who  lived  at  that  time.  Swift,  Chesterlield,  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  Gay;  in  short,  a  list  of  her  friends  would  be  but 
a  list  of  the  great  men  of  England  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  reminiscences,  speaks  of  her  remarkable 
beauty,  which  never  entirely  deserted  her,  even  in  old  age  showing 
its  traces;  he  commends  her  amiable  disposition  and  prudence  iii 
the  same  work. 

SULPITIA, 

A  BoxAK  poetess,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  in  the  Qnt 
eentnry  after  Christ.    She  has  been  called  the  Roman  Sappho. 

There  are  none  of  her  writings  left  but  a  fragment  of  a  satire 
against  Domitian,  who  published  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of 
the  philosophers  from  Home.  This  satire  has  usually  been  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Satires  of  Javenal,  to  whom  it  has  heen  sometimes 
Ailsely  attributed.  From  the  invocation,  it  would  seem  that  she  was 
the  author  of  many  other  poems,  and  the  first  Roman  lady  who 
taught  her  sex  to  vie  with  the  Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  language 
is  easy  and  elegant,  and  she  appears  to  have  had  a  ready  talent 
fbr  satire.  She  is  mentioned  by  Martial  and  Sldonius  Apollinaris, 
and  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  her  husband  Calenus,  who  was 
a  Roman  knight,  "A  Poem  on  Conjugal  Love."  The  thirty- fifUi 
epigram  in  Martial's  tenth  boolL  refers  to  her  poem  ou  coiyugal 
love. 

SUBVILLB;  MARGU£BIT£  £L£0^0R£  CL0TILD£  D£, 

Of  the  noble  family  of  Yallon  Chalys,  was  the  wife  of  Bcrcngei 
de  Surville,  and  lived  in  those  disastrous  times  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Agincourt.    She  was  born  in  1405,  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  where  she  gave  an 
early  proof  of  litefaiy  and  poetical  talent,  by  translating,  when 
eleven  years  old,  one  of  Petrarch's  Canzoni,  with  a  harmony  of 
style  wonderful,  not  only  for  her  age,  but  for  the  time  in  which 
she  lived.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  married  the  Chevalier  do 
Surville,  then,  like  herself,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  to  whom 
she  was  passionately  attached.    In  those  days  no  man  of  bigh 
standing,  who  had  a  feeling  for  the  misery  of  his  country,  or  a 
hearth  and  home  to  defend,  could  avoid  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  scenes  of  barbarous  strilc  around  him ;  and  De  Surville,  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  followed  his  heroic  sovereign,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
to  the  Held.  During  his  absence,  his  wlfo  addressed  to  ^dm  tne 
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most  heantifu!  effuskms  of  conjugal  tenderness  to  be  fbond  in  the 

compass  of  prw^try. 

Her  husband.  Count  de  Sunille,  closed  bis  brief  career  at  the 
tiege  of  Orleans,  where  he  fongfat  under  the  banner  of  Joan  of  Are* 

He  was  a  gallant  and  a  loyal  knight;  so  were  hundreds  of  others 

who  then  strewed  the  dc-iolated  fields  of  France ;  and  De  Surville 
had  fallen  undistinguished  amid  the  general  havoc  >>f  all  that  was 
noble  and  brave,  if  the  lore  and  genius  of  his  wife  had  not  im- 
mortal ized  him. 

Clotiide,  after  her  loss,  resided  in  the  chateau  of  her  husband, 
in  the  Lyonnois,  devoting  herself  to  literature  and  the  education 
of  her  son;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  that  she  neiUier  married  again  nor  entered  a  religious 
house.  The  fame  of  her  poetical  talents,  widch  she  continued  to 
cultivutc  in  her  retirement,  rendered  her  at  length  an  object  of 
celebrity  and  interest.  The  Dnkc  of  Orleans  happened  one  day  to 
repeat  some  of  her  verses  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  first  wife 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  that  accomplished  patroness  of  poetey 
and  poets  wrote  her  an  invitation  to  attend  lier  at  court,  which 
Ck»tildo  modestly  declined.  The  queen  then  sent  her,  as  a  token 
of  her  admiration  and  friendship,  a  ^^Teath  of  laurel,  suniiounted 
with  a  bouquet  of  daisies,  (Marguerites,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
both,)  the  leaves  of  which  were  wrought  in  silver  and  the  flowers 
in  f^cA(\^  with  this  inscription :  "Marguerite  cTEcoiBe  a  Marffuiri^ 
d'lleliron.''  We  are  told  that  Alain  Chartier,  envious,  perhaps,  of 
these  distinctions,  wrote  a  satirical  quatrain,  in  which  he  accused 
Clotiide  of  being  deficient  in  Fair  de  cour;  and  that  sbe  replied  to 
him,  and  defended  herself,  in  a  very  spirited  rondeau.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  interesting  woman,  but  that  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her  son  as  well  as  her  husband  ;  and 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  14U5 :  sbe  was  buried  with 
them  in  the  same  tomb. 

SUTHERLAND,   HARRIET   ELIZABETH  GEORGIAXA, 

Jh  the  third  dau^rhtcr  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
every  respect  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  England's  female  aristocracy. 
As  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen,  and  wifb  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  a  nobleman  of  immense  wealth  and  influence,  she 
naturally  takes  her  place  as  leader  in  the  world  of  haut  ton.  But 
all  this  woidd  not  entitle  her  to  her  place  in  our  volume,  were  it 
not  that  licr  high  rank  and  brilliant  personal  qualilicationi;  are 
enriched  and  enhanced  by  her  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
Foremost  in  rank,  she  is  also  so  in  good  works,  and  in  1853  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement  against  slavery.  At 
Stafibrd  House,  her  town  residence,  meetings  were  held,  and  theit; 
was  drawn  up  the  celebrated  address  from  the  ladies  of  England 
to  those  of  America,  which  received  an  immense  number  of  nlgna- 
tures,  and  expressed  in  strong,  yet  kind  and  womanly  terms,  the 
sorrow  and  re})robation  with  which  negro  slavery  was  viewed  by 
the  greater  half  of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  Stalford  House, 
too,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  entertuned  like  a  sister,  the  aristocracy  of  rank 
and  the  aristocracy  of  mind  being  there  exhibited  in  their  true 
filial  relationship.  High  as  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  name  stands 
in  the  roll  of  British  noljility,  yet  dues  it  stand,  as  it  will  ever  do, 
higher  and  shine  brighter  iu  that  of  good  und  philanthropic  wom«)n. 
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SUZE,   HENRIETTA   COLIGNY   DK  LA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  tho  Maiechal  de  Coligny.  She  was  bom 

in  1613,  and  was  one  of  the  most  admired  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  was  particularly  praised  for  her  elegies.  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
deri  has  given  her  the  most  high-flown  eulogiums  in  her  romance 
of  '*CIe1ia;'*  and  she  reoelved  tributes  ftrom  all  the  beaux  esprits; 
some  Latin  poems  among  others.  It  is  said  that,  being  engaged  in 
a  lawsuit  with  Madame  de  Chatillon,  Madame  de  la  Suze  met  that 
lady  in  the  vestibule  of  the  court  of  parliament,  escorted  by  ^1.  de 
la  Feuillade,  while  she  herself  was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Bcn- 
serade.  <*Madame»*'  said  her  adveraaiy,  **yoa  ha^e  rhyme  on  your 
side,  and  we  have  reason  upon  ours." 

"It  cannot  be  alleged,'*  retorted  Madame  de  la  Suze,  **tbat  we  go 
to  law  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  want  of  order  in  which  she  lived,  nor 
her  apathetic  negligence  of  her  affairs.  One  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  her  household  goods  were  seized  for  debt ;  she  was  not  up, 
and  she  begged  the  officer  on  duty  to  allow  her  to  sleep  a  couple 
of  hours  longer,  as  she  had  been  up  late  the  night  before.  He 
granted  her  request,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  ante-room.  She  slept 
comfortably  till  ten,  when  she  arose,  dressed  herself  for  a  dinner- 
party to  which  she  was  engaged,  walked  in  to  the  officer,  thanked 
him,  and  made  him  a  great  many  compliments  on  his  politeness 
and  good  manners ;  and  coolly  adding,  "I  leave  you  master  of  every 
thing,'*  she  went  out.  She  and  her  husband  lived  yery  unhappily ; 
they  were  Protestants.  Madame  de  la  Suze,  having  become  a  Komau 
Catholic,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  said  she  did  so  that  she  might 
not  meet  her  husband  in  the  other  world.  She  obtained  a  divorce 
Drom  him  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Madame  de 
la  Suze  died  in  1678. 

SYBELLA, 

Wife  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Her  husband  was  wounded  by  a 
poisoned  aiTow,  and,  while  he  slept,  Sybella  applied  her  lips  to  the 
wound,  and  drew  forth  the  venom,  which  soon  caused  her  death. 

SYMPHOROSA, 

A  Roman  matron,  living  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  with  her  seven  sons.  During  Trajan's  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  about  the  year  108,  Symphrosa  was  ordered  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  Refhsing  to  comply  with  this  com- 
mand, she  and  her  sons  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  Many  other 
women  suffered  death  in  this  persecution  for  the  same  cause. 


TAGGART,  CYNTHIA, 

Has  won  herself  a  place  among  those  who  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered, by  her  serene  patience  under  the  severest  bodily  sufferings, 
and  the  moral  energy  whereby  she  made  these  sullcriugs  serve  as 
instructors  to  her  own  mind,  and  to  the  hearts  of  pious  Christians 
who  may  read  her  •onowftii  stoiy.  The  father  of  CynUiift  Taggart 
was  a  soldier  in  the  American  war  for  independence.  I>iiring  this 
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stinffgle  his  property  was  destroyed ;  and,  dying  in  pover^,  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  for  the  support  of  his  daughters.  They  resided 
in  Rhode  Island,  about  six  miles  from  Newport;  and  there,  in  a 
little  cotta^^c,  this  poor  girl  was  bom,  alK)ut  the  year  1804.  Her 
training  was  religious,  though  she  had  ftw  opportnnities  <3f  learafng ; 
Mid  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  her  strength  became  utterly 
prostrated  by  severe  sufferings  from  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bones 
and  nerves,  or  rather  of  her  whole  physical  system,  she  began  her 
intellectual  life,  self-educated  by  her  own  sensations  and  reflections ; 
and  her  soul  was  snatahied  in  this  conflict  of  bodily  pain  with 
mental  power,  by  her  strong  and  ardent  foith  in  her  Saviour.  She 
enumerates  among  her  greatest  sufferings,  her  inability  to  sleep. 
For  many  years  she  was  unable  to  close  her  eyes  in  slunaber, 
except  when  under  the  powerful  effect  of  anodynes;  and  it  was 
during  these  long,  dark  watches  of  the  night,  when  every  pulse  was 
a  thfob  of  pidn,  and  every  breath  an  agony  of  suffering,  that  she 
composed  her  soul  to  contemplations  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  breathed  out  her  strains  of  poetry. 

Her  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1884,  with  an  aato« 
biography  sadly  interesting,  because  it  showed  the  hopeless  as  well 
as  helpless  condition  of  Miss  Taggart;  enduring  death  in  life.  The 
work  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Miss  Taggart  has  been 
released  from  her  unparalleled  sufferings.  She  died  in  1849.  Her 
poetry  will  have  an  interest  for  the  afflicted;  and  few  there  are 
who  pass  through  the  scenes  of  life  without  feeling  a  chord  of  the 
heart  respond  to  her  sorrowfUI  lyre. 

TALBOT,  CATHARINE, 

Was  lineally  descended  fh)m  the  noble  family  of  Talbots,  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  niece  to  Lord  Talbot,  created  Earl  of 
Chancellor  in  1733  Her  father,  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  George  Martin,  and  died  suddenly  before  the 
birth  of  Gaiharine.  The  fatherless  daughter  and  her  mother  found 
a  home,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word,  with  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  wife  was  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Talbot.  This 
worthy  prelate,  having  no  children,  bestowed  much  affectiou  oa 
Catharine,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  cultivating  her  mind  and 
encouraging  her  literary  tastes.  By  constantly  associating  wiCh 
him,  she  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  extensive  leaniing,  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  scieuces  and  languages  connected  with  that  important  study. 

But  the  circumstance  which  had  the  greatest  influence  in  stfanu- 
lating  the  talents  of  Miss  Talbot,  (for  we  do  not  think  that  she 
possessed  what  is  termed  genius,)  was  her  acquaintance  and  intimate 
fHendship  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  This  acquaintance  began 
when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  was  twentv-three  and  Catharine  Taibtt 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  continued  tUl  the  death  of  the  latter,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight.  Miss  Talbot  and  Mrs.  Carter  corresponded 
for  many  years ;  and  these  letters  show  that  the  former  had  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  heart  warm  with  piety.  After  her 
death,  her  manuscripts  were  collected  and  published,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs  Carter.  These  works  are,  "Reflections  on  the 
Seven  Days  of  the  Week,"  "Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Works,"  and 
^^Correspondence  between  Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Talbou"  In  est!- 
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tDAting  the  character  of  this  excellent  woman,  we  will  abide  by  tbe 
opinion  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,  who  says  of  Miss  Talbot: — 
"Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical 
goodness,  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a  highly  improved 
understanding;  and  recommended  by  a  sweetness  iSt  tenpor,  and 
an  elcpanoc  and  politeness  of  manners,  of  a  peculiar  and  molB 
engaging  kind  than  in  any  other  character  I  ever  knew/' 

TAMAR,    OR  THAMAR, 

Was  daughter-in-law  to  the  patriarch  Judah,  wife  of  Er  and 
Onan.  After  Onan's  death,  Tamar  lived  with  her  fi&ther-in-Iaw,  ex- 
pecting to  marry  his  son  Shelah,  as  had  been  promised  her,  and  was 
the  custom  of  the  time.  But  the  marriage  not  having  taken  place, 
some  years  after,  when  Judah  went  to  a  sheep -shearing  feast,  Tamar 
disguised  herself  as  a  harlot  ard  sat  in  a  place  where  Judah  would 
pass— and  this  old  man  yielded  at  once  to  the  temptation.  When 
it  was  told  Jndah  that  his  daughter-in-law  had  been  guilty,  he 
immediately  condemned  her  to  be  brought  forth  and  burned  alive; 
never  remembering  his  own  sin.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  child  she  would  soon  bear,  his  conscience  was 
awakened,  and  he  made  that  renuukable  admission  that  «she  was 
more  just  than  he  had  been.** 

This  history  shows  the  gross  manners  of  those  old  times,  and 
how  false  are  all  representations  of  the  purity  of  pastoral  life. 
Tamar  had  twins,  sons — ^and  from  one  of  these,  Pharez,  the  Ime  of 
Judah  is  descended.  These  events  occurred  about  fi.C.  1727. 

TAMBBONI,  CLOTILD£» 

Was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1758.  Her  childhood  offered  indications 

of  superior  intelligence,  which  were  observed  '>y  every  one  who 
knew  her;  but  disregarding  these,  her  mother,  far  from  attempting 
to  cultivate  her  mind,  required  her  to  devote  herself  to  household 
duttes,  and  to  usefhl  needle-work,  and  the  various  humble  labours 
demanded  of  girls  in  their  modest  station  in  society.  The  distin- 
guished Hellenist,  £manuele  Aponte,  lodged  with  the  Tambronl 
family;  and  while  Clotilde  sat  apparently  busied  with  her  work, 
she  was  attentively  listening  to  the  Greek  lessons  given  by  that 
professor  to  various  classes.  One  day,  as  he  w  as  examining  an  ill- 
prepared  scholar,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  little  girl  prompted  the 
blunderer,  giving  him  exactly  the  right  sentence  in  excellent  Greek. 
Delighted  and  astonished,  Aponte  persuaded  the  mother  to  allow 
him  to  cultivate  this  decided  Inclination  Aht  studj.  Her  Ihclllty  of 
acquirement  was  wonderful ;  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  elegant 
literature,  she  added  a  knowled^re  of  inathcmatics,  and  of  the  Latin 
tongue;  but  her  most  remarkalde  accomplishment  was  her  very 
-uncommon  learning  in  Greek.  At  the  recommendation  of  Aponte, 
she  was»  while  yet  a  girl,  appointed  to  the  Greek  chair  In  the 
University  of  Bologna.  Political  circumstances  caused  her  family 
to  leave  Italy  at  one  time,  and  she  remained  for  a  short  period  in 
Spain ;  but  sulwequently  returning  home,  she  was  received  by  her 
countrymen  with  the  highest  honours,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
government  of  H flan,  professor  of  Greek  In  the  Urdversity  of  Bo- 
logna— a  situation  which  she  held  with  credit  to  herself,  and 
advantage  to  the  college.  She  lived  In  a  lettered  seclusioD,  dividing 
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her  leisure  between  study  and  the  society  of  a  few  congenial  and 
erudite  persons.  She  died»  nt  tiie  age  of  fifty,  in  the  year  1817. 
She  iuis  left  several  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  Greek 
poems ;  besides  an  oration,  which  she  delivered  in  Latin,  on  the 
inangiixatioD  of  the  doctor  Maria  Dalle-Donne  into  the  college 
honours* 

TARABOTI,    CAT  ERIN  A, 

Was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1582,  and  was  tauirht  the  art  of  painting 
by  Alessandro  Varotari.  She  profited  so  well  by  his  instructions, 
&s  to  be  distinguished  in  her  native  city  above  many  of  the  most 
considerable  artists  in  histoiy.  She  died  there  in  1631. 

TARNOW,  FANNY, 

Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  roost  fertile  of  all  the  modem 

German  authoresses.  Her  genius  was  developed  by  misfortune  and 
suffering:  while  yet  an  infant,  she  fell  from  a  window  two  st(irie8 
high,  and  was  taken  up,  to  the  amazement  of  the  assistants,  without 
any  apparent  injnry,  except  a  f^w  bruises ;  but  all  the  Tital  func- 
tions suffered,  and  during  ten  or  twelve  jrears  she  was  extended 
on  a  couch,  neither  joining  in  any  of  the  amusements  of  childhood, 
nor  subjected  to  the  usual  routine  of  female  education.  Slic  edu- 
cated herself.  She  read  incessantly,  and,  as  it  was  her  only  pleasure, 
books  of  every  description,  good  and  bad,  were  furnished  her  without 
restraint.  She  was  a])0ut  eleven  years  old  when  she  made  her  first 
known  poetical  attempt,  inspired  by  her  own  feelings  and  situation. 
It  was  a  dialogue  between  hen«elf  and  the  angel  of  death.  In  her 
seventeenth  rear  she  was  snfflclently  recovered  to  take  charge  of  her 
father's  finmily,  after  he  had  by  some  sudden  misfortune,  his 
whole  property.  He  held,  subsequently,  a  small  office  under  fcovem- 
ment,  the  duties  of  which  were  principally  performed  by  his  ad- 
mirable daughter.  Her  first  writings  were  anonymous,  and  for  a 
long  time  her  name  was  unknown.  Her  most  celebrated  novel,  the 
<'Thekla,"  was  published  in  1815 ;  and  from  this  time  she  has  enjoyed 
a  high  and  public  reputation.  Fanny  Tamow  resides^  or  did  reside^ 
in  Dresden. 

TASTU*  SABINE  CASTMIB  AMABLE  YOREST, 

Was  bom  at  Mets,  in  1798.  She  has  taken  several  prizes  offered 
by  literary  academies,  and  holds  a  place  among  the  first  rank  of 

contemporary  French  poets.  Her  verses  are  written  with  prcnt 
elegance,  while  the  sentiments  they  convey  are  refined  and  moral. 
She  has  been  very  successful  in  her  books  for  young  persons, 

TAYLOR,  JANE, 

Was  bom  in  London,  September  28rd.,  1788,  where  her  IKthen 

a  respectable  engraver,  then  resided.  Being  also  a  dissenting  ministcp 

Mr  Taylor  accepted,  in  1702,  an  invitation  from  a  congrofration  at 
Colchcf^ter,  and  carried  his  daughters  there  with  him,  superintending 
himself  their  education,  and  teaching  them  his  own  art.  It  was  in 
the  intervals  of  these  pursuits  that  Jane  Taylor  found  leisure  to 
write ;  and  on  a  visit  to  London,  in  1802,  she  and  her  sister  were 
induced  to  join  several  other  youni?  ladles  in  contributing  to  the 
"Aliror  s  Pocket-Book,"  a  small  pubiicution,  iu  which  her  first  woric. 
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"The  Beggar*  Boy/'  appeared,  in  1804.  The  success  of  this  Nttle 
poem  eneournged  her  to  proceed,  and  she  continaed  to  publish 
occasional  miscellancons  pieces  in  prose  and  verse ;  the  principal  of 
which  were  "Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,"  and  "Khymes  for 
the  Nursery."  In  1815,  she  published  a  prose  composition  of  higher 
pretensions,  called  "Display,"  which  was  very  successful.  Her  last 
and  principal  work,  published  while  she  was  living,  consists  of 
"Essays  in  Rhymes,  on  ]\Iorals  and  Manners."  The  latter  part  of 
her  life  was  passed  principally  at  Ongar,  where  her  family  had 
resided  since  1810.  She  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  April, 
1823.  After  her  decease,  lu  r  ]nose  writings,  consisting  of  <H)ondi- 
bntions  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  Periodical,"  and  her  "Correspondence,"  con- 
sisting chietiy  of  letters  to  her  intimate  friends,  were  collected  and 
pnblishcd.  No  one  who  reads  her  work.s  and  those  of  Cowper,  but 
must,  we  think,  notice  the  lilseness  in  the  character  of  their  minds. 
Miss  Tftylor  possessed,  like  Cowper,  a  vein  of  playful  humour,  that 
ofton  gave  point  and  vividness  to  the  most  sombre  sentiment,  and 
usually  animated  the  strains  she  snng  for  children;  but  still,  there 
was  often  over  her  fancy,  as  over  his,  a  deep  shade  of  pensiveness, 
— "morbid  humility,'*  she  sometimes  calls  it,— and  no  phrase  could 
better  express  the  state  of  feeling  which  fVequently  oppressed  her 
heart.  The  kind  and  soothing  domestic  inflncncos  which  were  always 
around  her  path  in  life,  prevented  the  sad  and  despairing  tone  of 
her  mind  from  ever  acquiring  the  prcdominencc,  so  as  to  unfit  her 
fbr  her  duties ;  in  this  respect  she  was  much  more  flavoured  than 
the  bard  of  Olney.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  had  she 
met  with  severe  trials  and  misfortunes,  the  character  of  her  poetry 
would  have  been  more  elevated,  and  her  language  more  glowing. 
The  retiring  sensitiveness  of  her  disposition  kept  down^  nsnally,  that 
energy  of  thought  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  which,  trom  a  few 
specimens  of  her  later  writings,  she  seemed  gifted  to  sustain,  could 
she  only  have  been  incited  to  the  effort.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  most 
Jiumble:  diffidence  was  usually  in  all  things  the  prevailing  mood 
of  her  mind;  and  this  often  clouded  her  religious  enjoyment.  But 
she  triumphed  in  the  closing  scene  $  those  "unreal  fears"  were  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  and  she  went  down  to  the  "cold  dark 
grave"  with  that  firm  trust  in  her  Kedeemei  which  disarmed  death 
of  its  terrors. 

TSLESILLA, 

A  NOBLE  poetess  of  Argos,  who  being  advised  by  the  oracle* 
which  she  had  consulted  respecting  her  health,  to  the  study  of  the 

muses,  soon  attained  such  excellence,  as  to  animate  by  her  poetry 
the  Argive  women  to  repel,  under  her  command,  Clcomenes,  the 
Spartan  king,  and  afterwards  King  Dcmaratus,  from  the  siege  of 
Pamphiliacum,  with  great  loss. 

TEMPEST,  MISS, 

Of  the  Grange,  near  Ackworth,  sister  to  Sir  Charles  Tempest, 

Bart.,  of  Broughton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,  has  been  appointed 
overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Ackworth,  together  with 
John  Ilagues,  cow-leech,  also  of  the  parish  of  Ackworth.  The  ap^ 
pointment  was  made  at  Wentbridgc  on  the  26th.  nltftno,  and  il 
endort^ed  by  "two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace." 
Such  is  the  announcement  in  the  Gloucester  Chronicle  of  184d 
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Truly,  we  see  no  reason  why  ladies  should  not  hold  such  appoint* 
ments  in  every  country ;  they  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  poor,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  relief 
needed* 

TBNDA,  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  in  1070,  in  a  castle  erected  in  a  valley  which  opens 
to  tbe  nortb  of  the  celebrated  Col  di  Tenda.  Her  progenitors  were 
Ck>ants  Lascari  di  Ventimiglio,  sovereigns  of  a  large  province  in  the 
maritime  region  of  the  Alps,  and  more  properly  were  called  Counts 
di  Tenda.    How  or  why  Beatrice  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  condottier,  Facino  Cane,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Probably  her  fiunily  constrained  her  to  this  union.  By  him  she 
was,  however,  always  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
respect;  his  glories  and  treasures  were  divided  with  her;  and  while 
his  wife,  she  received  sovereign  honours,  and  by  her  gentle  influence 
she  mitigated  the  natural  emeltir  of  his  disposition.  Tbe  elevation 
of  Facino  Cane  ^vas  owing  to  these  circumstances:  the  viscount^ 
family  had  rendered  their  sovereignty  odious  throughout  Lombar^ 
hy  a  course  of  crimes  and  oppressions  beyond  endurance.    In  their 
domestic  relations  assassinations  and  poisonings  were  frequent; 
towards  their  Stt1]||eets  they  were  cmel  and  unjust;  and  towards 
other  princes  their  outrageous  violations  of  tbe  most  solemn  treaties 
seemed  to  render  an  alliance  with  them  impossible.   Things  Iiad 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that,  at  tiie  death  of  Duke  Giovanni,  all 
cla.«ses  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  dominion.  The 
inrindpal  captains  of  the  provinces  assembled,  and  elected  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  leaders,  Facino  Cane,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government.   lie,  a  very  warlike  and  unscrupulous  man,  soon 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  state  of  Milan;  and  to  the  power 
he  would  doubtless  soon  have  added  the  title  of  Duke,  had  not 
death  taken  him  off  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  conquests. 

He  left  eveiy  possession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow;  and  from 
this  state  of  things  the  viscount's  faction  evolved  a  plan  for  re- 
obtaining  their  former  dignities.  The  heir  of  that  house,  Filipo 
Visconti,  lived  in  seclusion ;  he  was  brought  forward,  and  by  various 
manoNiyres  Ihmiliar  to  politicians,  a  marriage  was  effected  between 
him  and  Beatrice  di  Tenda.  By  this  connexion  she  resigned  the 
treasures,  the  fortresses,  the  army  of  Facino  Cane;  and  by  these 
means  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest  over  the  various  little  rulers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  building  on  the  fbundatlon  erected  by 
Facino,  achieved  a  state  more  extended  and  powerful  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  A  curious  result  of  perverse 
sentiments  arose  from  this;  the  more  he  felt  that  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Facino  had  contributed  to  his  grandeur,  the  plainer 
he  peroelTCd  that  these  qualities  ecMpsed  all  that  the  Tlsconto  could 
boast  of,  the  more  he  hated  any  allusion  to  the  brave  condottier; 
and  he  felt  a  growing  aversion  to  Beatrice  as  the  widow  of  this 
man,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  his  own  elevation  was  owing. 
Besides,  she  was  twenty  years  older  than  he ;  aud  though  she  was 
still  handsome,  and  eminently  endowed  with  aooompUshments  and 
mental  charms,  his  inclinations  were  fixed  upon  a  young  girl  named 
Agnes  de  Maino.  At  first  his  hate  manifested  itself  in  neglect  and 
contumelious  treatment.  Beatrice,  who  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Facino  the  adored  object  of  every  attention,  tbe  cynosure  of  all 
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eyes,  was  now  exposed  to  jeers,  and  left  to  solitude.  To  amuse  her 
dreary  hours,  she  sought  to  draw  around  her  the  society  of  some 
persons  of  listteni  and  talents,  «nd  among  whom  was  Orombello, 
a  young  gentleman  qnite  remarkable  for  his  sprightly  conversation^ 
his  many  acquirements,  and  especially  his  skill  in  music.  This  in- 
timacy with  the  duchess,  though  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless, 
was  seized  upon  by  Filippo  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  his 
guiltless  wife.  Galnnmies  and  aspersions  were  followed  by  imprison- 
ment ;  next  came  the  rack.  Under  its  tortures,  Orombello  avowed 
whatever  they  proposed  ;  but  on  the  firmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  torture 
had  no  effect  to  oblige  her  to  distort  the  truth.  With  a  despot 
and  a  Yisconti,  judgment  was  prouounced  as  he  ordered ;  and  the 
unhappy  victims  were  condemned  to  he  executed.  Beatrice  was  so 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  tnat  Filippo  ordered  her  judgment 
and  decapitation  to  take  place  at  night,  and  in  the  secret  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  as  open  measures  might  have  caused  a  revolt.  Before 
the  blow  of  the  executioner  was  allowed  to  fall,  they  were  again 
cmelly  submitted  to  the  torture,  and  Orombello  again  weakly  gave 
way.  Beatrice,  still  superior  to  bodily  suffering,  addressed  him  in 
a  very  noble  speech,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  an  car-witness. 
Alter  reproaching  him  for  basely  uttering  falsehoods  in  that  tre- 
mendous hour,  she  pathetically  turned  to  God,  and  addressed  Him 
In  a  solemn  prayer,  as  the  being  who  knew  her  innocence,  and  as 
the  sole  support  left  to  her.  They  were  buried  in  the  court-yard 
without  any  memorial.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice  were 
disputed  by  nobody,  and  her  violent  death  was,  in  fact,  a  judicial 
murder.  Her  melancholy  stoiy  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and 
romance  writers^  and  has  been  sung  by  the  plaintlre  genius  of 
BelUnL 

TEODOBO,  DANTI, 

Of  Perugia,  was  bom  in  1498.  She  was  a  profound  scholar  in 
the  exact  sciences,  and  well  acquainted  with  physics  and  painting, 
ifever  intending  to  marry,  she  employed  herself  iu  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  was  honoured  with  general  esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Euclid  i  also  a  treatise 
on  palntingf  and  sereral  poems  of  an  agreeable  style.  She  died  in 
1578. 

TERRACINA,  LAURA, 

Of  Naples,  was  bom  in  1500.  She  was  much  praised  by  the 
contemporary  literati.  She  met  with  a  violent  death, — being  killed 
by  her  husband,  Boccalini  Manro,  in  1595.  Four  editions  of  her 
works  were  printed  at  Yenioe;  these  are  principally  poems. 

THECLA, 

A  NOBi.E  lady  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  transcribed  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Greek,  from  the  original  Septuagint  copy  then 
in  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and  this  ancient  copy  is  still  preservedt 
and  is  the  celebrated  Atexaodrian  manuscript,  so  often  appealed  to 
by  commentators.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  the  Firat  by  the 
Patriaich  of  Constantinople,  iu  1628. 
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of  Bavaria.  She  was  betrothed  to  Childebcrt,  but  rejected  by  liis 
mother,  the  haughty  BrunecliiUl.  She  afterwards,  in  589,  married 
Antari,  King  of  the  Lombards,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great  atfec- 
tion;  when  in  690  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  po4son«  The 
people  were  very  much  attaclicd  to  her;  but  that  turbulent  age 
seemed  to  require  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  young  girl  to 
sway  the  rod  of  empire,  bhe  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage  with  FlaTins  Agilnlphus,  who,  as  her 
hnsband,  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  before  a  general 
congress  at  Mihm,  She  was  destined  to  be  a  second  time  a  widow. 
Agilnlphus  died  in  G15.  From  that  time  she  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  regent,  which  she  maintained  with  vigour  and  prosperity; 
she  encoon^i^  and  improved  agricnltore ;  endowed  charitable  found- 
ations ;  and,  in  accordance  with  what  the  pie^  of  that  age  required* 
built  monasteries.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  and  seems,  to 
have  been  rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  that  day, 
she  reduced  the  taxes,  and  tried  to  soften  the  miseries  of  the  inferior 
classes.  She  died  in  628»  bitterly  lamented  by  her  sul^ects.  Few 
nieu  have  exhibited  powers  of  mind  so  well  balanced  as  were  those 
of  Thoodclinda;  and  this  natural  sense  of  the  Just  and  true  fitted 
her  for  the  duties  of  government. 

THEIS  DE  CONSTANCE,  MARIE,  PRINCESS  OF 

SALM  DTCK, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes,  7th.  of  November,  1767.  After  having  received 
a  very  brilliant  education,  she,  in  1789,  married  M.  Pipelet,  a  phy- 
sician of  considerable  celebrity,  and  established  herself  in  Paris, 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  fur  literature  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
One  of  her  first  works  was  the  poetical  drama  of  "Sappho,"  an  opera 
in  fonr  acts,  which  was  adapted  to  mnsic  by  Martini,  and  went 
through  a  hundred  representations  at  the  Theatre  Lowvois,  Poetical 
Kpistles,  Dramas,  and  various  other  productions  in  verse,  read  by 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Atliona  nni  at  Paris,  and  afterwaids  published, 
obtained  for  her  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  literary  world. 
She  has  also  published  several  ballads,  of  which  she  composed  the 
melodies  and  the  piano  accompaniments.  In  1803,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Salm  Dyck,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  in 
181G.  Since  that  time  the  Princess  de  Salm  has  lived  alternately 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germany,  and  at  Paris,  where,  by 
wit,  her  conversational  powers,  and  her  amiable  manners,  she  has 
always  rallied  round  her  the  ^te  of  artists,  and  men  of  letters.. 

THERESA,  SAINT, 

Was  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1585.  While  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  when  very  young,  she  became  possessed  with  a  desire 
for  martyrdom,  and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  hoping  to  be  taken 
by  the  Moors.  Put  she  was  discovered,  and  was  obliged  to  return, 
when  she  persuaded  her  father  to  l)uild  her  a  hermitiiixe  in  his 

farden,  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  her  religious  duties.  In 
587,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Avila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led  her  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  original  severit.v  of  tlie  order.  In  pnrsinmce  of  this  objt?ct, 
in  15G2,  she  founded  a  convent  of  reformed  Caniu  lite  nuns  at  Avila; 
and  in  1568,  a  monastery  of  friars,  or  barclooicd  Carmelites,  at  i>or- 
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Tello.  She  died  at  Alba,  October,  1582,  but  before  her  death  there 
were  thirty  convents  founded  for  her  followers.  She  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  iiiteentli.  She  left  an  autobiography,  and 
several  other  works. 

THICKNESSE,  ANNE, 

Was  born  in  tlie  Temple,  in  London,  in  1787.  Her  beauty  and 
talents  early  introduced  her  into  the  world  of  fashion.  She  gave 
three  concerts  on  her  own  account,  having  left  her  father's  house 
to  avoid  being  finoed  Into  a  marriage.  By  her  concerts  Hfae  Is  said 
to  have  realist  £1500 ;  and  acquiring  the  patrona^'e  of  Lady  Betty 
Thicknesse,  became  domesticated  in  her  family.  On  the  death  of 
this  lady,  she  married  Governor  Thicknesse,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  on  irarions  journeys.  She  was  with  him  in  France  when 
he  died,  in  1792,  and  narrowly  escaped  execntion,  Bobespierre  having 
sent  an  order  to  that  eflect.  On  her  liberation  she  returned  to 
England,  and  died  at  her  house,  in  the  Edgware  Road,  in  1824, 
Her  principal  works  are  '^Biographical  Sketches  of  Literary  Females 
of  the  French  Kation"  and  **The  School  of  Fashion,**  a  novel. 

THIERRY,  MADAME, 

Is  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  historian,  and  has  merited  a  very 
charming  acknowledgment  from  that  illustrious  author.  In  one  of 
his  prefaces,  adverting  to  his  misfortune— one  of  the  greatest  to  a 
man  fond  of  books,  his  blindness— he  declares  that  **his  wife  has 
been  to  him  his  eyes,  his  memory,  his  unfailing  helpmate ;  without 
whom  his  great  works  conld  scarcely  have  been  accomplished,  so 
untiring  and  intelligent  was  her  constant  assistance ;  adding  to  the 
offices  of  a  zealous  secretary,  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of 
affection." 

lie  adds  that  her  abilities  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  his  own; 
and  that  only  her  extreme  modesty  prevents  her  taking  works  of 
importance.  In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concur  with  the  author 
of  the  ^Norman  Conquest"  The  sicetches  Madame  Thierry  has 
published  are  pretty  stories,  neatly  written,  and  nothing  more. 
"Scenes  de  Mceurs,"  and  "Adelaide,"  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  woman  of  cultivated  and  elegant  mind,  but  they  evince  no 
extraordinary  iateilectual  powers.  Still,  we  consider  her  entitled  to 
a  high  plaee  among  distinguished  women,  because  she  has  won  fbr 
her  husband  such  a  bcantinil  eulogium  on  her  talents,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  employed  them.  We  may  sec,  in  this 
example,  of  what  inestimable  benefit  to  the  hiisliaiid  the  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  wile  may  become,  if  he  has  true  nobleness  of  soul 
to  encourage  the  development  and  rightly  esfihnata  the  mind  of  his 
wife. 

THISBE, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Babylonian  maiden,  whose  unliappy  love  for  Pyr- 
amus  has  rendered  her  imnK)rtal.  The  p«irents  of  tlic  lovers 
opposing  their  union,  they  were  able  to  converse  only  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  their  parents'  houses.  They  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  at  the  tumb  of  Ninus  without  (be  cl^. 
This  became  first,  and  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  lioness, 
she  fled  to  a  neighbouring  thicket,  droppii^g  her  wawtle  in  her 
.liight,  which  was  tQxn.  to  pieces  by  the  auiuial.  Pytauxus  coming. 
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just  in  time  to  sec  the  toru  mantle  and  the  lioness  in  the  distance, 
cooehided  tliAt  Tliisbe  Imd  tma  deyonrcd      the  wild  beast.  In 

liii  despair  he  killed  himself  with  his  sword.  Wlien  Thisbe 
emerged  from  her  hiding-place,  and  found  Pyramus  lying  dead, 
she  stabbed  heiself  with  the  same  weapon.  They  were  buried 
together. 

THORKETGBOFT,  UXRY, 

Hersblt  an  adept  in  a  branch  of  art,  bat  seldom  adopted  as  a 
profossion  by  a  female,  is  the  daughter  as  well  as  wife  of  a  sculptor. 

She  was  born  in  1814,  at  Thornham,  in  Norfolk,  and  from  a  very 
early  nge  found  her  childish  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the  studio 
of  her  father,  Mr.  John  Francis,  who,  towards  the  middle  period 
of  life  had  determined  to  cnltivatc  his  tasto  ibr  modellincr  and 
sculpture;  and  had  settled  in  London  fbr  greater  facility  of 
studying  and  turning  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  account.  His 
little  girl  was  constantly  cniployed,  to  the  neglect  of  all  feminine 
pursuits  and  occupations,  in  making  up  clay  figures,  and  this  practice* 
called  by  many  of  her  friends  <*waste  of  time,"  gave  her  extraordinary 
facility  in  the  plastic  art.  At  an  early  age  slie  became  an  exhibitor 
of  busts  and  heads  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  produced  two  noble 
compositions,  Penelope,  and  Ulysses  and  his  Dog.  The  first  of  her 
works  which  attracted  much  public  attention  was  a  UD»-siae  figure 
called  the  Flower-Girl.  Mr.  Thomeycroft  was  a  pnpU  of  her 
father's,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  a  similarity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  should  lead  tq  an  attachment  between  the  young  jxjople, 
which  ended  in  their  marriage  in  1840.  Two  ycais  after  they 
went  on  a  proflsssional  tonr  through  Italy,  and  during  a  winter 
spent  in  Borne,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Gib- 
son, from  whom  they  derived  much  encouragement  and  advantage ; 
the  latter  of  these  artists  received  so  favoural)le  an  impression  of 
Mrs.  Thomeycroft  s  skill  and  judgment  from  models  of  a  Sappho 
and  Sleeping  Child,  which  she  made  at  Rome,  that  when  after* 
wards  requested  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  name  the  person 
best  qualified  to  model  portraits  of  the  royal  children,  he  unhes- 
itatingly referred  to  her.  On  her  return  to  England  in  1843,  she 
accordingly  received  a  commission  to  execute  a  statue  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  which  she  did  so  satislhctorily,  that  statues  of  the 
other  children  were  at  once  ordered.  In  childish,  and  especially 
female  figures,  this  artist  is  generally  acknowledged  to  excel  the 
most;  the  instincts  of  the  woman  and  the  mother  are  called  into 
play,  and  under  their  guiding  influence  her  hand  seems  to  give 
lifb  and  motion  to  the  marble.  Her  latest  and  perhaps  roost 
natural  production  is  a  Girl  Skipping,  shown  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1856 ;  it  is  fall  of  grace  and  elegance ;  a  iiaitiifal  transcript 
from  nature. 

THTNNE,  FRANCES,  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

Was  bom  near  the  close  of  fhe  eighteenfh  century.  Walpole  saya 

of  her,  "she  had  as  much  taste  for  the  writings  of  others  as  modesty 
about  her  own,"  and  might  have  obtained  fame  for  her  talents,  had 
not  her  retiring  disposition  and  aflectionate  piety  led  her  to  prefer 
the  society  of  well-chosen  friends,  to  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Her  attainments  were  considerable,  which  she  emj^f^ed  in  the 
canfiii  educatioa  of  her  children,  tho  cbai^  of  whom,  and  davaled 
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attendance  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  husband,  occupied  the  best  part 
of  her  life.  She  was  fond,  however,  of  literary  society,  as  is  shown 
by  her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Rowe,  (she  was  the  authoress  of  the 
letter  signed  Oeora,  in  Mrs.  R.*s  collection ;)  Thomson,  whom  sho 
kindly  patronized,  (who  dedicated  to  her  the  first  edition  of  his 
•^Spring;")  Dr.  Watts,  (who  dedicated  to  her  his  "Miscellaneous 
Thoughts  ia  Prose  and  Verse and  Sbcnstone,  (who  addressed  to 
her  his  ode  on  '*Runil  Eleganoe.**)  8he  died  in  1754.  No  eolleetiini 
of  her  poems  has  been  made,  although  a  number  are  preserved  in 
Bingley*s  "Correspondence  of  tho  Ck>unte88  of  Pomfiret"  with  our 
authoress. 

TIBER6EAU,  MARCHIONESS  DE, 

Was  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Phisieulx,  and  the  beloved  niece 
of  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  celebrated  "Maxims."  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sillcry.  She  early  showed  a  decided  inclination  for  poetry. 
It  was  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sillery  that  La  Fontaine  addressed  several 
Abies,  and  of  lier  he  spoire  when  he  said, 

«Qul  dit  Sillery,  dit  tout.** 

She  married  the  Marquis  de  Ttbeigean,  and  continued  till  her  death 

the  constant  friend  and  protector  of  literary  men.  She  encouraged 
Dcstouchcs  in  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  induced  M.  Phisieulx  to 
take  him  for  his  secretary'  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Sweden. 
Destouches  often  •eonsolted  Madame  de  Tibergeaa  concerning  tlie 
plans  of  his  different  plays.  She  preserved  all  her  qniclmesB  and 
viraci^  to  ;ke  last.  She  died  at  the  age  of  elgbtjr* 

TIGHE,  MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev,  William  Blachford,  county  of  Wick- 
iow,  Ireland.  Mary  Blachfbrd  was  bom  in  Dnblin,  in  1774;  and  in 
1798,  when  but  nineteen  years  old,  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry 
TIghc,  of  Woodstock,  M.  P.  for  Kilkennv,  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  author  of  a  "County  History  of  Kilkenny."  The  family  of  Mrs. 
Tighe  were  consumptive,  and  she  inherited  the  delicacy  of  organiza* 
tion  which  lietolrens  a  predisposition  to  this  fhtal  disease.  From 
early  womanhood  she  suffered  from  depression  of  mind  andlangour 
of  frame,  which  probably  gave  that  "tone  of  melancholy  music"  to 
her  celebrated  poem,  "which  seemed  the  regretful  expression  of  the 
ooneclousness  of  a  not  far-off  death."  Well  she  might  feel  sad  when 
this  thought  was  pressing  on  her  heart ;  for  she  was  most  happily 
mnrriod,  beloved  and  cherished  hy  her  husband,  and  snrroqnded 

with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

She  died  in  1810,  aged  thirty-five,  after  six  years  of  protracted 
suffering.  Her  husband,  though  he  survived  her  some  years,  never 
married  again.  She  left  no  children ;  but  the  scenes  of  ber  bridal 
happiness,  and  of  her  lamented  death,  will  bear  the  memory  of  her 
be<iuty,  genius,  and  virtues,  while  her  "Psyche,"  is  read,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  have  celebrated  her  merits  in  their  songs  are 
remembered.  And  she  has  left  an  enduring  monument  of  ber  good- 
ness, which  gives  lustre  to  her  genius.  From  the  profit?  of  her 
poem,  "Psyche,"  wbieh  ran  through  four  editions  during  her  life-time, 
she  built  an  ailditioTi  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  Wicklow,  ibenco  called 
the  "Psyche  Ward." 

3  B 
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TINTORETTO,  MARIETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Venice,  in  15C0,  and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
paintiiig  by  her  fSnther,  Giocomo.  She  showed  an  early  genius  for 

music,  as  well  as  for  painting,  and  performed  reuLirkably  well  on 
several  instruments;  but  her  predominent  inclination  to  the  art  in 
which  her  father  was  so  eminent,  determined  her  to  quit  all  other 
stncUes,  and  apply  herself  entirely  to  it  By  the  direetion  of  Giaeomo^ 
she  studied  design,  composition,  and  colouring;  and  drew  after  the 
antique,  and  finest  models,  till  she  had  obtained  a  good  taste  and 
great  readiness  of  hand.  But  though  she  was  well  quallied  to  make 
a  considerable  appearance  in  historical,  she  devoted  her  talents 
wholly  to  portrait-painting.  Her  fiither,  who  was  aoooanted  little 
inferior  to  Titian,  if  not  his  equal  in  that  line,  took  great  pains 
to  direct  her  judgment  and  skill  in  that  branch  of  art,  till  she 
gained  an  easy  elegance  in  her  manner  of  design,  and  an  admirable 
tone  of  colour.  Her  pencil  was  free,  her  touch  light  and  full  of 
spirit ;  and  she  received  deserved  applanse,  not  only  for  the  beaaty 
of  her  work,  bnt  for  the  exactness  of  resemblance.  Moat  of  the 
nobility  of  Venice  sat  to  her;  and  she  was  solicited  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  Philip  IT.,  King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  visit  their  courts ;  but  such  was  her  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  her  fother,  that  she  declined  these  hononrs*  and  continued 
at  Venice,  where  uie  manied;  she  died  in  15SM). 

T  I  S  II  E  M,  CATHARINE, 

Said  to  have  been  an  Englishwoman,  married  Giialtherus  Gruter, 
a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  to  whom  she  bare  a  son,  James  Gruter, 
celebrated  for  his  eradition.  Being  persecuted  on  account  of  her 
religion,  by  Mai^garet,  Duchess  of  Parma,  she  took  refuge  with  her 
son  in  England,  in  1565.  She  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
of  the  age ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  read  Galen  in  Greek,  which  few  physicians  were  then 
able  to  do.  She  was  her  son's  chief  instructor,  and  conUnned  to 
superintend  his  studies  during  his  residence  in  Cambridge.  She 
was  living  in  1679. 

TOMLINS,  ELIZABETH  8., 

An  ingenious  poetess,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 
in  London,  in  17G8.  Iler  father  was  Thomas  Tomlins,  Esq^  an 

(Miiinent  solicitor.  She  showed  an  early  talent  for  poetry;  but 
afterwards  turning  her  attention  to  the  composition  of  tales  and 
novels^  she  published  successively  several  works,  the  most  popular 
was,  **Tbo  Victim  of  Fancy,**  and  a  ballad,  entitled  '*Connell  and 
Mary."  Miss  Tomlins  also  translated  the  first  history  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  She  died  at  her  residence  at  Chalden,  in  Surrey,  1826. 

TONNA,  CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH, 

Better  known  simply  as  Charlotte  Elisabeth,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Norwich. 
She  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy;  when 
about  six  years  old,  intense  application  to  study  brought  on  a  total 
blindncssi  which  lasted  for  several  months.  At  the  age  of  ten. 
She  was  afflicted  with  an  illness,  which,  together  with  the  severe 
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remedy  (calomel)  used  by  the  physicians,  brought  on  the  total  loss 
of  htr  hearing,  which  she  never  recovered,  though  she  retained  the 
Hiculty  of  tpeiflli  ali  her  life.  Her  enthusiastic  nature  was  shewn 
when  slie  was  very  yonnpr,  in  her  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
her  intense  love  of  poetry.  Wijen  she  was  about  eighteen,  her 
father  died.  She  married  Dr.  Phelan,  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
army,  whom  she  followed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  union 
proved  an  unhappy  one,  and,  after  nearly  three  years'  absence, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  returned  to  Kngland.  She  soon  after  went  to 
Ireland,  where  her  husband  was  tlien  engaged  in  a  law-suit.  While 
there,  she  became  very  mach  interested  in  the  Irish  people,  and 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  them  which  lasted  all  her  life;  and 
what  was  of  greater  importance  to  herself  and  the  world*  she  also 
became  deeply  and  truly  religious. 

In  1821,  she  went  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  she  resided 
fbr  three  years.  White  here,  she  hecame  deeply  interested  In  a 
little  ignorant  dumb  boy,  whom  she  took  and  educated,  so  that  he 

f roved  a  useful  and  pious  member  of  society  till  liis  early  death, 
n  1824,  she  returned  to  Kiigland,  taking  her  little  mute  with 
her,  and  for  the  next  year  she  resided  at  Clifden,  near  Bristol, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Her 
only  and  dearly  beloved  brother  returning  at  that  time  from  . 
Portugal,  where  he  had  been  fur  some  time  as  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  she  accompanied  him  and  his  family  to  Sandlinrst. 
In  the  course  of  the  little  more  than  two  years  that  she  passed 
with  her  brother,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  wrote  «*The  Bockite,**  **Tbe 
System,"  "Izram,'*  "Consistency,"  "Perseverence,**  '*Allen  Mc'Leod," 
and  more  than  thirty  other  little  books  and  tracts,  besides  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals. 

.  In  1828,  her  brother.  Captain  Murray  Browne,  was  ordered  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  drowned  while  fishing.  After  five  years* 

residence  at  Sandhurst,  where  Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  been  zealous 
and  untiring  in  every  pood  and  benevolent  work,  she  rcniovcd 
to  London,  where  she  continued  her  career  of  active  usefulness, 
both  with  her  pen  and  by  her  personal  exertions.  She  established 
schools  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In  the  wretched  district  of  St. 
Giles,  and  tanght  in  them  herself  a  great  part  of  the  day.  In 
183G  she  rcniovcd  to  Blackheath ;  and  in  1837  she  again  visited 
Ireland,  la  the  same  year  she  heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Phelan, 
and  in  1841  she  married  L.  H.  I.  Tonna.  In  1641  she  also  under- 
took the  editorship  of  the  "Protestant  Magadne,"  which  she  con- 
tinued till  1844.  Her  last  work  of  ficti(m  was  entitled,  "Judali's 
Lion."  In  1842  she  wrote  "Principalities  and  Powers  in  Heavenly 
Places,"  '-Conformity,"  and  "Dangers  and  Duties,"  also  appeared 
daring  the  year.  In  1848  she  wrote  "The  Wrongs  of  Women,'* 
••The  Church  Visible  in  all  Ages,"  and  "The  Perils  of  the  Nation.'* 
In  1845  she  wrote  "Judea  Capta;"  and  in  the  same  year  removed 
to  London.  Soon  after  she  went  to  Kamsgate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea-air,  but  returned  in  a  short  time  to  London.  She  afterwards 
Tetnmed  to  Bamsgate,  where  she  died  of  a  cancer,  July  I2th,  1846. 
She  wrote  several  other  works,  which  are  not  enumerated  here. 

The  life  and  writings  of  Charlotte  P'lizabcth  afford  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  female  education  and  the  usefulness 
of  female  talents.  No  other  English  writer  has,  within  the  last  fifty 
ycan^  done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  evangelic^  piety  in 
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the  Enfrli>h  Chnrch  as  this  deaf  woman.  And  her  pent,  reachiiig 
across  the  Atlantic,  has  instructed  thousands  of  Christians  of  America 
in  the  better  understanding,  or  doing,  of  their  work  of  love. 

TOWNSEKD,  ELIZA, 

Was  l>om  in  Boston,  Mamchnsetts,  where  die  still  resides,  dudng 

the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  All  her  early  poems,  though 
attrncting  attention  and  favourable  notice  for  the  poetic  genius  they 
displayed,  were  published  anonymously,  and  for  many  years  her 
authorship  was  kept  a  secret,  which  has  prevented  her  from  being 
as  widely  known  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been.  Her  poem  on 
"The  Incomprehensibility  of  God"  is  generally  considered  her  best ; 
and  in  a  criticism  on  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Checver  remarks,  that  "it 
is  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,"  and  that  "it  will 
not  sulfer  by  comparison  with  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  Wordsworth 
or  Cktleridge."  Though  this  praise  may  be  somewhat  too  high,  yel 
it  shows  among  what  class  of  poets  Miss  Townsend  may  claim  a 
place — those  in  whom  religious  feeling,  thonghtfulness,  and  a  deep 
and  quiet  enthusiasm  are  the  leading  traits.    Her  productions  have 

Smerally  appeared  in  the  diflbrent  religious  periodicals  of  New 
ngland,  and  no  collection  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  Mr.  Griswold* 
•  whose  work  on  "The  Female  Poets  of  America"  is  well  known,  says 
of  this  writer: — "There  is  a  religious  and  poetical  dignity,  with  all 
the  evidences  of  a  tine  and  richly -cultivated  understanding,  in  most 
cf  the  poems  of  Miss  Townsend,  which  entitle  her  to  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  literary  women  who  were  her  con  tern  poraries* 
and  in  advance  of  all  who  in  her  own  conntry  preceded  her.*' 

THEFFZ,  JETTY, 

Within  the  last  few  years  this  name  has  become  fjimiliar  as  a 
household  word  in  the  musical  circles  of  England,  as  it  hnd  pre- 
viously been  in  those  of  the  Continent.  It  is  that  by  which  a 
celebrated  public  singer  chooses  to  be  known,  although  Trefi'z  is 
cmly  her  fkmily  name  by  the  maternal  side.  Henrietta  de  Th,,««d, 
her  proper  designation,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  on  the  28th.  June^ 
182G;  her  father,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful  Laura 
Schwam,  beloved  and  immortalized  by  the  poet  Frederick  Schiller. 
The  fair  Lanra  was  married  to  Professor  Trefi^  and  the  ofl^pring 
of  this  union  was  Jetty's  mother,  who  having  ample  means,  gave 
her  daughter  the  best  education  that  could  be  procured.  But 
reverses  of  fortune  happening  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
about  thirteen  years  old,  the  young  girl's  musical  talents  were  cul- 
tivated with  a  Tiew  to  her  future  subsistence.  The  first  instmctor 
under  whom  she  was  placed,  was  an  Italian  professor  named  Gentel- 
huomo.  She  made  remarkable  progress,  and  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Merilli,  the  director  of  the  Viennese  Italian  Opera, 
who  engaged  her,  but  did  not  at  once  assign  her  a  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  threw  up  the  engagement  and  went  to 
Dresden,  where,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  mnde  her  debut  as 
"Giuletta,"  in  Bellini's  opera  "L'Capuletti  ed  i  Montecehi,"  Sehro- 
eder  Deorient  being  the  "Romeo."  Her  success  was  complete:  so 
stmck  was  the  Queen  of  Saxony  with  her  talents,  that  she  bad 
her  placed  under  the  celebrated  Morlacchi*s  tuition  at  her  own 
expense*  After  a  briUiant  season  at  Dresden,  Jetty  went  to  Leipsic» 
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where  she  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Mendelsohn,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  assist  her.  He  taught  her  his  songs,  and  coth posed  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  the  well-known  "Volksleid," 
expressly  for  her.  Affeer  perfbrming  in  most  of  the  German  cities^ 
with  still  increasing  success,  she,  in  the  revolutionary  year,  1848, 
came  to  England  and  sung  before  the  classical  audience  of  our 
Philharmonic  Society  ;  her  fine  mezzo  soprano  voice  was  extremely 
admired,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  her  management 
of  its  powers  t  she  sang  hefbre  the  Queen  and  became  a  nrasieal 
star  of  London  and  the  provinces,  getting  encores  and  thunders 
of  applause  wherever  she  appeared.  Up  to  the  present  time  she 
has  continued  to  delight  English  audiences  v/ith  her  fine  vocal 
powers,  to  the  attractions  of  which  she  adds  the  advantage  of  a 
pretty  and  piquante  expression  of  tee,  attractive  manners,  and 
a  most  amiable  character,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  thor- 
oughly educated  gentlewoman.  Like  Jenny  Lind,  she  is  ever  rcndy 
to  assist  in  a  work  of  charily,  and  her  brother  or  sister  artistes 
In  misfortune,  have  frequently  found  a  ready  IHend  and  sympa- 
thizer in  Jetty  Tkeffie. 

TRIMMER,  SARAH, 

Thk  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirby,  who  wrote  on  Perspective,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich,  in  1741.  She  prepared  several  usefbl  works  to  promote 
tlie  diffusion  of  education,  at  a  period  when  for  a  woman  to  devote 
herself  to  such  a  task  was  uncommon  and  unpopular.  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  field  of  literature;  but  she  had  gained 
powerful  friends  and  supporters ;  nor  did  she  aim  so  much  at  opening 
and  clearing  the  sources  of  education  for  the  young  and  ignorant, 
as  in  interesting  and  improving  those  who  were  already  eelucated, 
or  giving  a  moral  direction  to  minds  which  could  not  be  kept  quiet 
in  their  ignorance  But  Hannah  More  could  not  do  everything 
which  was  then  needed  in  literature  tor  her  sex  and  for  children ; 
she,  probably,  effect (  d  more  good  than  any  one  writer  of  her  timei 
and  among  her  kind  feelings  and  noble  acts,  was  the  regard  she 
manifested  for  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  the  efforts  she  us^d  to  serve  this 
more  humble,  but  useful  literary  contemporary. 

TROLLOPE.  MRS. 

This  lady,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  England  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  about  1787.  She  was  unknown  to  literary  fame 
until  she  had  reached  the  sober  season  of  married  and  middle 
life,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  she  resided  at  Har- 
row. In  1829  circumstances  induced  her  to  visit  America;  she 
resided  about  three  years  there,  chiefly  at  Cincinnatti,  came  home, 
and  in  1832  published  her  "Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.*' 
which  excited  much  public  attention.  We  «]uotc  from  Chambers's 
"Cyclopajdia  of  English  Literature,"  the  following  critical  remarks 
upon  the  productions  of  this  undoubtedly  gifted  but  coarse-minded 
Writer. 

"She  drew  so  severe  a  picture  of  American  faults  and  foibles — 
of  their  want  of  delicacy,  their  affectations,  drinking,  coarse  sel- 
fishness, and  ridiculous  peculiarities — that  the  whole  nation  \vas 
incensed  at  their  English  satirist.  There  is  much  exaggeration  in 
Mrs.  Trollope's  sketches;  but  having  troth  fbr  tliclr  fouT\datlon, 
hei  book  is  supposed  to  have  had  BOtue  effect  in  teformm^  the 
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*ininor  muraU'  and  sociai  habits  of  the  AiiiericanH,  Tiie  same  year 
<mr  anthoKOs  continued  her  satiric  portraits  fn  a  nofcl  entitled 
•Tlie  Refbgee  in  America/  marlted  by  the  same  traits  as  her 

fontier  work,  but  ox]iil»iting  little  art  or  talent  in  the  construction 
of  a  f.ible.     Mrs.  Trollope  now  tried  new  f^round.     In   1833  she 
published  *Belginm;*  and  'Western  Germany*  in  1834,  countries 
where  she  tbnnd  much  more  to  gratify  and-  interest  her  than  in 
America,  and  where  Fhe  travelled  in  generally  good  hmnonr.  The 
only  serious  evil  which  Mrs.  Trollope  seems  to  have  encountered 
in  German}'  was  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  vituperates  witli 
unwearied  perseverance.    In  1837  she  presented  another  novel, 
*The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,'  an  able  and  entertahiing  work,  fhli  of 
prcdadicee,  but  containing  some  excellent  painting  of  manners  and 
eccentricities.   In  1838  our  authoress  appears  again  as  a  traveller. 
'Vienna  and  the  Austrians'  was  of  the  same  cast  as  'Belgium  and 
Germany,*  but  more  deformed  by  prejudice.    This  jounny  also 
afibrded  Mm.  Trollope  materials  for  a  novel,  which  she  entitled  «A 
Romance  of  Vienna.*   Three  novels  were  the  fruit  of  1839;  namely, 
*The  Widow  Barnahy,*  a  liif^tily  amusing  work,  particularly  the 
delineation  of  the  bustling,  sclieming,  unprincipled  husband-hunting 
widow ;  *Micbael  Armstrong,  or  the  Factory  Boy,*  a  caricatnre  of 
the  erils  attendant  on  the  manufacturing  system  i  and  'One  Fault,' 
a  flomestic  Story,  illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  cfTect  the 
dismal  consequeiKO^  of  th  it  species  of  bad  temper  which  prfK:eeds 
from  pride  and  over-sensitiveness.     In  1840  we  had  *The  Widow 
Married and  in  1841  «The  Blue  Belles  of  England,'  and  <Gharles 
Chesterfield.*  The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genins, 
and  contains  a  satiricpl   picture  of  the    state    of  literature  in 
£ngland,  branding  authors,  editors,  and  j)ublishers  with  unprincipled 
profligacy,  selfishness,  and  corruption.     In   1842,  Mrs.  Trollo^n;, 
besides  throwing  off  another  noTcl,  *The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe,' 
gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second  visit  to  Belgium,  describing 
the  changes  that  had  been  effected  since  1833,  and  also  *A  Visit 
to  Italy.'    The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  Italy, 
as  to  the  broader  ftatnres  of  American  llfb  and  character,  and 
this  work  was  not  so  successful  as  her  previous  publications. 
Retnnnng    to  fiction,  we  find    Mrs.  Trollope,  as  usual  prolific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  produce  of  1842 — 
*Hargrave,'  'Jessie  Phillips.*  and  *The  Laurringtons.*    The  first  is  a 
sketch  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new 
Knglisli  poor-law;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  *supcrior  peo- 
ple,' the  'bustling  Botherbys'  of  society.     Reviewing  the  aggregate 
labours  of  this  industrious  authoress,  we  cannot  say  that  she  iius 
done  good  proportioned  to  her  talents.    Her  satire  is  directed 
against  the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is  not  calculated  to 
check  vice  or  enconrnge  virtue.    In  depicting  high  life,  she  wants 
the  genial  spirit  of  Theodore  Hook.    She  has  scattered  amusement 
among  novel- readers  by  some  of  her  delineations ;  but  in  ail  her 
mhth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter  spirit,  which  Is  often  as  mis- 
placed as  it  is  unftminine.** 

To  this  we  may  add  that  in  1840  Mrs.  Trollope  published 
"Young  Love,"  a  novel,  which  is  thus  criticised  in  the  "Athenstuin.'* 
•*The  masculine  vigour  and  shrewdness  developed  in  Mrs.  Trollope's 
earlier  novels  won  ft»r  them  a  popularity  which  is  Ihst  waning 
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from  the  sameness  of  material  and  feebleness  of  plot  exhibited  in 
each  succeeding  work.  The  announcement,  however,  of  one  bear- 
ing the  abOTB  title,  was  likely  enough,  after  the  political  fashion 
of  Mr.  Baycs,  to  'surprise'  the  public  into  a  purchase,  although  it 
did  not  whet  our  appetite;  for  we  should  be  perplexed  to  name 
a  writer  less  likely  to  pourtray,  iu  its  truth  and  beauty,  the  purity 
and  poetry,  *to  dally  witii  tbe  innocence'  of  *ToQDg  Love.** 

In  1850  was  issued  **Petticoat  Government;**  and  since  then 
"Father  Eustace,"  "Uncle  Walter,"  and  "The  Clever  Woman," 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the  old  elements,  and  exhibiting  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the  foregoing  works.  For  some  years 
pant,  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  has  long  been  a  widow,  has  disappeared 
fttym  the  English  literary  circles,  having  fixed  her  residence  at 
Florence.  Her  son  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  has  written  some 
agreeable  works  of  Travel  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  France, 
and  also  some  clever  fllnstrations  of  Irish  life. 

TULLIA,   OR  TULLIOLA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Ciccro  and  Terentia  his  wife.  She  married  Caius 
Piso,  and  afterwards  Furius  Crassippus,  and  lastly  P.  Com.  Dola- 
belhi.  Dolabella  was  turbulent,  and  the  cause  of  much  grief  to 
Tullia  and  her  father,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  Tullia 
died  in  childl)cd,  about  B.  C.  44,  soon  after  her  divi>rcc  from  IX)la- 
bella.  She  was  about  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  admirable  wcman.  She  was  mosi 
afl^tionately  devoted  to  her  father;  and  to  the  usual  graces  of  her 
sex  having  added  the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  his  age ;  and  she  was  justly  esteemed  not  only  one  of  the  best, 
bat  the  moBt  learned  of  the  Roman  women.  Cicero's  affliction  at 
her  death  was  so  great,  though  philosophers  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  comfort  him,  that  he  withdrew  for  some  time  from 
all  society,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writiug  and  reading, 
especially  all  the  works  he  could  meet  with  on  &»  necessity  of 
ttioderaring  grieC 

TWIERLETN»  ADEBKEID  YON, 

A  German  jpoetess,  (her  nudden  name  was  St(dteilbrth,)  was  bom 
at  Eisenach,  September  12th.,  1800.  She  was  made  a  royal  Bavarian 

Canoness  in  a  convent  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  privy  councillor  Baron  von  Twierlein.  She  resides  at 
present  at  Geis±>euheim,  in  the  Kheingau.  The  characteristics  of 
her  poetic  writings  are  tender  and  lowly  fleelings  and  great  thought- 
Ailiiess,  combined  with  a  very  elegant  diction.  Among  the  best  of 
her  productions  we  may  count  "Stolzcnfels,"  (Castle  frondrock,) 
and  the  epic  Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.** 

TTMICHA, 

A  Lacedemonian  lady,  consort  of  Myllias,  a  native  of  Crotona. 

Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  places  her  at  the  head  of  his 
Jist,  as  the  most  celebrated  female  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school.  When  Tymicha  and  her  husband  were  carried  as  prisoners 
before  Dionyslns,  the  Arrant  of  Sjrracuse,  B.C.  880,  he  made  them 
both  veiy  sidvantageons  offers,  if  they  would  reveal  the  inys! erics 
of  Pythagorean  science;  bat  Uiey  ic^ected  theia  aXl  witk  scorn  and 
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detwUtion.  The  tyrant  not  tncceediiig  with  the  hosband,  took  the 
tdfo  apart,  not  donbtingt  from  her  situation  at  the  time,  that  the 

threat  of  torture  would  make  her  divulge  the  secret;  but  she  in- 
stantly bit  off  her  tongue,  and  spat  it  iu  the  tyrant's  face,  to  sliow 
him  that  no  paiu  could  make  her  violate  her  pledge  of  secrecy. 


UGALDE,  DELPIIIXK, 

Is  a  native  of  Lame,  in  the  Valley  of  Montmorenci,  near  Paris, 
the  date  of  her  birth  being  1829 ;  her  father  De  Beauce,  is,  or  was, 
a  mnilc  seller,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  De  Pom,  a 
musical  composer  and  teacher.   She  first  came  into  notice  in  1845 
at  one  of  the  sacred  concerts  got  up  by  a  distinguished  amateur, 
the  Prince  of  Moscow,  son  of  Marshal  Ney.   Uer  voice  at  that  time 
was  a  imre  contralto,  and  she  sung  the  oompositioos  of  Maioello  and 
Handel  with  great  effect.  In  1846,  she  married  Senor  Ugaide,  and 
went  to  Madrid,  where  she  sung  in  the  court  concerts  with  great 
success.    Assured  ])y  practice  that  her  voice  possessed  ever>'  quality 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  execution  of  the  most  complex  Jioriture, 
she  accepted  in  1848  an  engagement  to  perform  at  the  Optra  Ooud^ 
in  Paris,  where  she  made  her  dibut  in  Aubcr's  "Domino  Noir."  In 
this,  as  in  several  other  characters  subsequently  performed,  she  en- 
Chanted  the  Parisians,  and  created  a  prodigions  furorf.    In  1851, 
she  was  in  England  as  prima  donna  of  Her  M^esty's  Theatre,  and 
obtained  an  unanimous  yerdict  of  our  musical  critics  in  her  flivonr. 
She  is  described  as  "rather  under  the  middle  height,  easy  and 
graceful  in  her  deportment,  and  intelligent  and  enei^etic  in  her 
acting,  with  a  face  full  of  varied  expression." 

ULRICA,  £L£ONO&A, 

Second  daughter  of  Charles  the  Eleventh  of  Sweden,  was  bom 
in  168«,  and  governed  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  Charles  the  Twelfth;  after  his  death  she  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  1719.  The  following  year  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her 
husband,  Fkederic  of  Hesse-Cassti,  wich  whom  she  shared  the 
honours  of  royalty;  but  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  nobles, 
that  they  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  the 
throne  as  the  unbiassed  election  of  the  people.  Ulrica,  by  a  wise 
administratioai  contributed  to  restore  pMce  and  prosperity  to  the 
nation,  and  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected.  She  died  in  1741. 
Her  mother,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Eleventh,  also  bore  the  name 
of  Ulrica,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  chagrin  which  her  hus- 
band's brutal  treatment  had  occasioned. 


VALENTINE, 

Of  Milan,  daughter  of  John  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  of  Isabellc, 
the  youngest  of  the  ten  children  of  John  the  Second  of  France, 
married,  in  1889,  jLouis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  the 

Sixth  of  France,  She  was  a  beautiflil  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  appears,  in  the  midst  of  that  disastrous  epoch  in  French  history, 
like  aii  aiigd  of  goodness  and  beauty.   The  first  few  years  that 
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Valentine  passed  in  France,  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  festivals, 
and  all  kinds  of  anmsements.  Although  her  husband  was  unfaithful 
to  her,  he  surroandod  her  with  all  splendour  and  luxury  suited 
to  her  rank  and  station.  She  occupied  herself  principally  m  taking 
care  of  her  children,  and  in  literary'  pursuits,  for  which  sue,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  had  a  decided  taste. 

The  insanity  of  her  brother-in-law,  Charles  the  Sixth,  affected 
Valentine  deeply,  and  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  calm 
his  paroxysms,  and  console  him  for  the  negligence  of  liis  wife. 
Charles,  in  his  turn,  became  very  much  attached  to  her ;  he  called 
her  his  well- beloved  sister,  went  every  day  to  see  her,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  ravings  could  always  be  controlled  by  her.  Her  power 
oirer  the  unhappy  monarch  seemed  to  the  Ignorant  populace  so 
aupematural,  that  she  was  accused  of  using  sorcery,  and,  to  prevent 
disagreeable  consequences,  her  husband  sent  her,  in  18d5,  to  the 
duchy  of  Orleans. 

This  exile,  so  painful  to  Valentine,  terminated  in  1398,  when  she 
was  recalled  to  Paris ;  after  this  time  she  lired  principally  at  Blois, 
superintending  the  edncation  of  her  sons,  till  the  death  of  Louis 
d'Orleans,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1407. 
Unable  to  avenge  his  death,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  1408, 
aged  thirty-eight,  recommending  to  her  children,  and  to  John,  Count 
of  Dunois,  the  natural  son  of  her  husband,  Uie  Tindlcation  of  their 
father*s  repntatloii  and  gloiy. 

VALERIA, 

Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  who  had  abdicated  the 
throne  in  806,  was  married  to  Galerins,  on  his  being  created  Cswar, 
about  292.  Galerins  became  Emperor  of  Rome  in  305,  and  died 
in  311.  He  recommended  Valeria,  and  his  natural  son  Candidien, 
whom  he  had  caused  Valeria  to  adopt,  as  he  had  no  other,  to 
Licinius,  his  ftiend,  whom  he  had  raised  to  be  emperor.  Valeria 
was  rich  and  beautiful,  and  Licinius  wished  to  marry  her;  but 
Valeria,  to  avoid  this,  fled  from  the  court  of  Licinius,  with  her 
mother  Priftca  and  Candidien,  and  took  refuge  with  Maximiii,  one 
of  the  other  emperors.  He  had  already  a  wife  and  children,  and 
as  the  adopted  son  of  Galerins,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Valeria  as  his  mother.  But  her  beauty  and  wealth  tempted  him, 
and  he  offered  to  divorce  his  present  wife  if  she  would  take  her 
place.  Valeria  replied,  "That  still  wearing  the  garb  of  mourning, 
she  could  not  think  of  marriage ;  that  Maximiu  should  remember 
his  fiuher,  the  husband  of  Valeria,  whose  ashes  were  not  yet  cold; 
that  he  could  not  commit  a  greater  injustice  than  to  divorce  a 
wife  by  whom  he  was  beloved;  and  that  she  could  not  tiattcr 
herself  with  better  treatment ;  in  fine,  that  it  would  be  an  unprece- 
dented thing  for  a  woman  of  her  rank  to  engage  iu  a  second 
marriage." 

This  reply  roused  Maximin's  fuiy.  He  proscribed  Valeria,  seized 
upon  her  possessions,  tortured  some  of  her  officers  to  death,  and 
took  the  rest  away  from  her,  banished  her  and  her  mother,  and 
caused  several  ladies  of  the  court,  friends  of  theirs,  to  be  executed 
on  a  false  accusation  of  adultery.  Valeria,  exiled  to  the  deserts  of 
Syria,  found  means  to  inform  bioclesian  of  her  misery ;  and  n<i 
sent  to  Maximin,  de>iriiig  the  surrender  of  b\s  daug\\ieT,  but  in 
vaiu :  the  unhappy  father  ditd  of  grief.  At  l^ug^  Pribca  and  \  a\eria 
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went  di.^guiscd  to  Nicomedia,  where  Licinius  was,  and  mingled 
unknown  among  the  domestics  ofCandidicn.  Licinius  soon  became 
jealous  of  him,  and  bad  bim  aasasslnated  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Valeria  and  Prisca  again  fled,  and  for  fifteen  months  wandered  in 
disf^ui^c  through  different  provinces.  At  length  they  were  discovered 
and  arrested  in  Tliessalouica,  in  315,  and  were  condemned  to  death 
by  Licinius,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  rank  and  chastity.  They 
were  beheaded,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  people,  and  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  authors  assert  that  they  were 
Christians. 

YALLIERB,  LOUISE  FRANCOISE,  DUGHESSB  DE  LA, 

A  French  lady  of  an  ancient  family,  and  maid  of  honour  to 
Henrietta  of  England,  wifis  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  became  the 
mistress  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  by  whom  she  had  a 

son  and  a  daughter.  She  is  thus  described  by  contemporary  writers. 
"She  was  a  most  lovely  woman;  the  lucid  whiteness  of  her  skin, 
the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  her  languishing  blue  e>'es,  and  lier  line 
silver-coloured  hair  were  altogether  captiTating.**  To  her  Choisgr 
appUes  the  IbUowing  line: 

"And  grace  "till  more  charming  than  beauty." 

"That  La  Yalli^rc,"  says  Anguctil,  in  his  Memoirs,  "who  was  SO 
engaging,  so  winning,  so  tender,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  her  tender- 
ness; who  would  have  loved  Louis  for  his  own  sake  had  he  been 
but  a  private  man ;  and  who  sacrificed  to  her  affection  for  him  her 
honour  and  conscientious  scruples,  with  bitter  regret."  In  a  fit  of 
mingled  repentance  and  jealousy,  she  one  day  left  the  court,  and 
retired  to  a  convent  at  St.  Cloud.  The  king,  when  informed  of  this, 
seized  the  first  horse  that  came  to  hand,  and  rode  hastily  after  her. 
He  at  length  prevailed  over  her  pious  resolations,  and  carried  her 
back  in  triumph.  "Adieu,  sister,"  said  she  to  the  nun  who  opened 
the  gate  for  her;  "you  shall  soon  see  me  again."  From  that  time 
La  Yalli^re,  shunning  the  public  gaze,  lived  in  retirement;  and 
consequently  the  king  mingled  but  little  with  the  circles  of  the 
court  In  1666,  however,  in  obedience  to  her  lover,  and  firom  tender- 
ness to  her  children,  she  ventured  once  more  to  appear  in  pabU^ 
and  accepted  the  title  and  honours  of  Duchess. 

Some  time  after,  the  beauty,  wit,  and  vivacity  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  acquired  for  her  such  an  ascendency  over  the  fickle 
monarcn,  that  La  YaHi^re  was  again  driven  by  her  jealousy  to  the 
convent;  and  she  was  again  induced  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  Louis  to  return.  But.  l)eing  convinced  that  his  aflcctions  were 
irretrievably  lost,  she  resolved  finally  to  carry  out  her  purpose,  and 
took  the  TOWS  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  under  the  name 
of  sister  Louise,  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  June  1th.,  1675.  She  survived 
this  sacrifice  for  thirty-six  years,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  tlie 
austerities  of  a  conventual  life.  It  was  proposed  to  elevate  her  to 
those  dignities  consistent  with  her  retirement,  but  she  declined, 
saying,  **Alas!  after  having  shown  myself  incapable  to  regalale  my 
own  conduct,  shall  I  presume  to  direct  that  of  others?" 

Madame  de  Montespan  went  sometimes  to  see  her.    "Arc  yoa. 
really  as  happy,"  asked  she,  at  one  time,  "as  people  say?" 

**1  am  not  happy,"  replied  the  gentle  Carmelite,  "but  content," 
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Her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  was  married  lu  tlie  Prince 
of  Gonti;  her  son,  Loais  of  Bourbon,  Count  of  Vemiandois,  died 

at  the  siege  of  Courtrai,  in  1683.  "Alas,  my  God  !*'  said  La  Vallifere, 
when  informed  of  her  misfortune,  "must  I  weep  for  his  death,  before 
my  tears  have  expiated  his  birth?*'  She  died  in  1710,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six. 

She  was  much  beloved  for  her  meekness,  gentleness,  and  bene- 
ficence. She  is  considered  the  author  of  **B^esions  sur  la  MiWricorde 
de  Dieu/' 

YANHOMRIGH,  ESTHEB,  or  VANESSA, 

The  name  given  in  playfulness  to  Mtss  Vanhomrigh,  by  Dean 
Swift,  and  by  which,  throufrl^  hor  connexion  with  him,  she  will 
descend  to  future  timefj,  Esther  VaTihomrigh  was  the  daughter  of 
a  widow  lady  in  affluent  circumstances,  in  whose  house  Swift  was 
domesticated  when  he  was  in  London.  Of  her  perBonal  charms 
little  has  been  said ;  Swift  has  left  them  unsung,  and  other  authorities 
have  rather  depreciated  them.  When  Swift  became  intimate  in 
the  family,  she  was  not  twenry  years  old;  lively  and  graceful,  yet 
with  a  greater  inclination  for  leading  and  mentel  cnKiTation,  than 
is  usually  combined  with  a  gay  temper.  This  last  attribute  had 
fatal  attractions  for  Swift,  who,  in  intercourse  with  his  female  friends, 
had  a  marked  pleasure  in  directinf?  their  studies,  and  acting  as 
their  literary  mentor ;  a  dangerous  character  for  him  who  assumes 
it,  when  genius,  doclU^,  and  gratitude  are  combined  in  a  young 
and  interesting  pnpil.  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  in  the  meanwhile,  sensible 
of  the  pleasure  which  Swift  received  from  her  society,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  youth  and  fortune  which  she  possessed,  and  ignorapt 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  bound  him  to  another,  yielded 
to  the  admiration  with  which  he  had  inspired  her,  and  naturally 
looked  fonvard  to  becominf;:  his  wife.  Swift,  however,  according 
to  that  sin£?ular  and  mysterious  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  had  no  such  intention  of  rewarding  her  affection ; 
he  aflfect^  blindness  to  her  passion,  and  persisted  in  placing  their 
intercourse  upon  the  footing  of  ft'iendsbip--tbe  regard  of  pupO  and 
teacher. 

The  imprudence — to  use  no  stronger  term — of  continuing  such  an 
intercourse  behind  the  specious  veil  of  friendship,  was  soon  exhibited. 
Miss  Vanhomrigh,  a  woman  of  strong  and  impetaous  feelings,  rent 

asunder  the  veil,  by  intimating  to  Swift  the  state  of  her  affections. 
In  his  celebrated  poem,  in  which  he  relates  this  fact,  he  has 
expressed  the  "shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise,"  which  he 
esperieneed  at  this  crisis ;  but,  instead  of  answering  it  with  a  candid 
avowal  of  his  engagements  with  Stella — or  other  impediments,  which 
prevented  his  accepting::  her  hand  and  fortune — he  answered  the 
confession,  at  first  in  raillery,  and  afterwards  by  an  offer  of  devoted 
and  everlasting  fHendship,  founded  on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem. 
Vanessa  was  neither  contented  nor  silenced  by  the  result  of  her 
declaration ;  but,  almost  to  the  close  of  her  life,  persisted  in  endea- 
vouring?, by  entreaties  and  arguments,  to  extort  a  more  lively  return 
to  her  passion.  The  letters  of  Vanes.«a  to  Swift,  after  his  return 
to  Ireland,  are  filled  with  reproaches  for  his  coldness  and  Indiflbrence, 
combined  with  the  most  open  and  compassionate  expressions  of 
attachment ;  whilst  his  replies  betray  evident  annoyance,  and  a 
settled  purpose  to  repress  these  unreserved  proofs  of  devotion.  It 
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is  impossible  to  read  tliese  letters  without  feeling  tlie  profoiindest 
pity  lor  the  woman  who  could  so  far  lose  sight  of  all  self-respect 
as  to  oontliiiie  such  professioiis  of  regard  to  a  man  whose  conduct 
to  her  was  marked  by  such  cruel  and  heartless  selfishness.  Her 
passion  appears  to  have  been  so  resistless  as  to  have  borno  befwe 
it  all  senile  of  humiliation — every  feeling  of  womanly  pride. 

The  circunistauces  of  Vanessa,  by  a  singular  coiaciduncc,  were 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  Stella.  Her  parents  died,  and  she  became 
mistress  of  her  own  fortune    Some  of  her  estates  being  In  Irelniul,  i 
it  became  necessary  to  look  after  them;  and  she,  induced,  no  doubt, 
as  much  by  a  desire  to  be  near  Swift,  as  by  this  object,  repaired 
to  Ireland.  This  step  phused  Swift  in  a  very  unpleasant  position ; 
he  dreaded  having  the  rivals  on  the  same  ground,  and  was  terrified 
at  the  vehemence  of  Vanessa's  i)assion,  which  she  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal.    She  took  possession  of  her  small  property  at  Cellbridge, 
and  her  letters  to  Swift  became  more  and  more  embarrassing  to  liini. 
The  Jealousy  of  Stella  was  now  awakened  bjr  rumours  that  had 
reached  her,  and  her  health  and  spirits  rapidly  declined.  The 
marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella,  is  still  a  disputed  question ;  but  the 
most  recent  researches  upon  the  subject  serve  to  confirm  this  belief 
It  is  asserted,  that  alarmed  at  the  state  of  Stella*s  health,  Swift 
employed  his  firierid»  the  Bisliop  of  Clogber,  to  adc,  what  he  dared 
not  himself,  the  cause  of  licr  melancholy.   The  answer  was  such 
as  his  conscience  must  liave  anticipated.    Swift,  to  appease  her, 
consented  to  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  her,  provided 
It  was  kept  a  secret  fhnn  the  world,  and  that  they  should  contimn 
to  live  apart  as  before;  and  they  were  married  at  the  deanery*  hy 
the  liishop  of  Cloghcr. 

Notwithstandiiig  the  new  obligation  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  to  act  with  uprightness  to  Vanessa,  Swift  still  continued 
to  visit  as  Ixslbre ;  he  professed  to  discourage  her  attachment,  and 
even  advised  her  to  marry  one  of  her  suitors;  but,  by  his 
warm  interest  in  her  and  her  affairs,  secretly  confirmed  her  feel- 
ings. Vanessa  had  now  become  aware  of  Swift's  connection  with 
Stella,  whose  declining  health  alone  bad  prevented  her  asking  an 
explanation  of  Swift,  as  to  the  real  state  of  his  p(3sition  with  her. 
Impatience  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  she  wrote 
to  Stella,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  true  stale  of  the  case. 
Stella,  without  hesitation,  informed  her  of  her  marriage  with  the 
dean,  and  enclosing  to  him  Tanessa*8  letter,  she  left  her  own  abode 
in  indignation,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  Infuriated 
against  the  woman  whose  rashness  had  betrayed  his  treachery, 
Swift  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  Vanessa;  he  entered  her  presence^ 
and  casting  upon  her  a  withering  glance  of  scorn  and  rage,  threw 
the  letter  which  she  had  written  to  Stella  upon  the  table,  and, 
without  a  word,  rushed  from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
returned  to  l)ur>lin. 

Vanessa,  horror-stricken,  saw  that  her  fate  was  scaled,  and  she 
sank  under  the  weight  of  her  despair.  This  cruel  act  of  her  lover, 
however,  at  last  restored  her  to  reason;  she  revoked  a  will  made 
in  bis  favour,  and  left  it  in  charge  to  her  exccntors,  to  publish 
all  the  correspondence  between  her  and  Swift,  which,  however, 
never  appeared.  Vanessa  survived  this  fatal  blow  only  founecn 
months;  she  died  in  1728.  On  hearing  of  her  death.  Swift,  it  if 
aaid,  seissed  with  remorse,  and  overcome  with  shame  and  self^ 
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reproAch,  withdrew  himaelf  ftom  society,  and  for  two  months  tho 

place  of  his  retreat  was  unknown.  Thus  two  noble -hearted  women, 
true  and  disinterested  in  their  aftVction  lor  hlm»  were  sacriAced  to 
his  seltish  vanity  and  worldly  wi&doui. 

YARANO    DI  COSTANZA, 

BoRK  at  Cumerino,  1428.  She  bad  a  learned  and  literary 
edncation.    Her  family  having  lost  the  signory  of  Camerino,  she 

made  a  Latin  harangue  to  Bianca  Visconti,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  restitution.  Having  failed  in  her  eloquence,  she  wrote  to  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Italy  to  procure  assistance,  and  this  time 
her  efforts  resalted  successfully.  At  the  rastonitioa  of  her  Ikther 
she  addressed  a  large  assembly  in  a  Latin  oration.  This  erudite 
lady  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sf orza,  sovereign  of  Pesaro. 
She  died  in  1447,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  a  son,  Costanzo. 
She  has  left  several  orations  and  some  epistles. 

VARNHAGENt  RACHEL  LEYINt  ob  ROBERT, 

Was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1771.  She  was  a  Jewess  hj  birth  $  and 
with  no  outward  advantages  to  compi'nsate  for  this  grand  mis- 
chance, she  nevertheless  raised  herself  by  degrees — and  without 
seeking  it,  but  by  sheer  instinctive  elasticity — to  be  a  queen  of 
thought  and  taste  in  the  most  intellectual  country  of  Europe. 
Her  early  edncation  seems  to  have  been  mnch  neglected ;  but,  with 
the  strength  and  compass  of  soul  with  which  she  was  gifted,  this 
absence  of  external  influence  only  caused  the  internal  might  to 
develop  itself  with  raore  freshness  and  originality. 

In  the  year  1816,  after  a  long-continued  struggle  with  herself, 
she  fbit  constrained  to  malie  an  open  profession  of  Christianity ; 
in  the  same  year,  she  married  K  A.  Vamhagcn  von  Ense,  and 
their  union  was  a  pre-eminently  happy  one,  although  she  was 
several  years  older  than  her  husband,  iier  husband  published  her 
letters  and  biography  after  her  death.  As  an  authoress,  she  is 
only  known  through  her  letters,  every  one  of  which  breathes  a 
spirit  of  purity,  devotion,  and  Christian  humility,  that  makes  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Christian  library.  She  was  acquainted 
and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  distinguislied  persons  in  Ger- 
many. Schleienmacher,  Frederick  Shlegel,  Prince  Lonis  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  and  Genlz,  the  famous  historian,  all  knew  and  acknow- 
ledged the  Berlin  Jewess,  as  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth  did  Cardinal  Perron  : 
— **May  God  Inspire  that  man  with  good  thoughts,  fur  whati-ocver 
he  says,  we  moat  do  it!**  She  was  noted  Ibr  her  great  strength, 
Tigoar,  and  activity  of  mind;  for  her  ardent  love  uf  truth,  and 
her  strong,  resolute,  and  vehement  contempt  for  falsehood  or 
shams  of  all  kinds ;  and  also  for  the  truly  womanly  grace  and 
kindliness  which  marked  all  her  actions.  Amid  the  horrors  of  war 
in  Berlin  In  1818,  and  the  greater  horrors  of  pestilence  in  1881, 
she  moved  about  like  a  magnificent  Valkyrie,  and  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly, "Mv  whole  day  is  a  feast  of  doing  goodP*  She  died 
in  1833,  at  Berlin. 

VASHTI, 

The  beautiful  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  (or  Artaxerxes.)  King  of  Per-, 
sia,  gahied  her  celohrl^  by  disobeying  h«r  hosbm.  Ahasnerosv 
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who  was  then  the  most  powerful  mondrch  of  the  world,  reif^nif 
over  a  kingdom  stretching  from  "India  to  Ethiopia,"  gave  a  g^reat 
feast  to  the  governors  of  liis  provinces,  his  courtiers,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  were  at  his  palace  of  Shushan.  This  feast  lasted  seven 
days,  and  ereiy  man  drank  wine  ^'according  to  his  pleaaaret'* 
which  means  that  they  were  very  gay,  at  least.  Queen  Vashtl 
also  gave  a  feast,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  women  of  her  boiise- 
bold.  On  the  seventh  day,  "when  the  king's  heart  was  merry  with 
wine,**  he  commanded  Vasbti  to  be  brought  before  him  with  the 
crown-royal  on  her  head,  "to  show  the  people  and  the  princes  her 
beauty." 

She  refused  to  come.  The  sacred  liistorian  does  not  inform  us 
why  she  refused;  the  presumption  is,  that  the  thing  was  unprece- 
dented! and  she  confddered  it^  as  it  was,  an  outrage  on  her  modetity 
to  show  her  face  to  tliese  drunken  men.  Her  courage  mailt  have 
been  great  as  her  beauty,  thus  to  have  braved  the  displeasure  of 
her  royal  and  drunken  husband. 

In  his  wrath  tlie  king  instantly  referred  the  matter  to  his  ''wise 
men,**  who  <*knew  law  and  judgment ;"  for  since  the  days  of  Qjrrns 
the  Great,  the  kingdom  of  Persia  had  been,  ostensibly,  governed 
by  established  laws.  But  it  appears  there  was  no  law  which  reached 
Vashti's  case;  so  the  king  was  advised  to  repudiate  his  wife  by  a 
royal  decree,  unjust  because  retrospective,  and  issued  expressly  for 
her  conjugal  disobedience.  The  speech  of  Memucar,  who  delivered 
the  opiniun  of  the  council,  i>i  carious,  as  showing  the  reasons  which 
have,  usually,  (in  all  countries  more  or  less,)  intluenced  men  in 
making  laws  for  the  government  of  women,  namely — what  man 
requires  of  the  sex  for  his  own  pleasore  and  convenience,  not  that 
which  would  be  just  towards  woman,  and  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God.  See  chap.  i.  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  What  became  of 
Yashti  after  she  was  repudiated  is  not  known.  These  events  oc- 
curred B.C*  dl9. 

V£L£DA,  OB  y£LL£DA, 

Was  a  German  prophetess,  who  lived  i&  the  country  of  Bruc- 
teri  in  the  first  century.  She  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
her  own  countrymen,  and  the  Kouians  regarded  her  with  great 
awe  and  dread.  She  was  venerated  as  a  guddess,  and  to  increase 
the  respect  with  which  she  was  regarded,  she  lived  in  a  high 
tower,  allowing  no  one  to  see  her,  and  communicating  her  direc- 
tions, on  the  Important  affairs  of  her  nation,  to  the  people  tlirough 
one  of  her  relations.  She  instigated  her  countiymen  to  rebel 
against  the  Komans. 

VBROKESE,  ANGELA, 

Of  Treviso.  Under  the  Arcadian  name  of  Aglala  Anassilide,  she 
began  at  an  early  age  to  produce  the  aspirations  of  her  muse.  The 
Abe  Bernard!  and  the  Ab^  Viviani  were  struck  by  the  talent  of 
these  little  effusions,  that  they  offered  the  young  authoress  valuable 
criticisms  and  instructions.  So  rapid  was  her  improvement,  that 
she  received  praise  and  encouragement  from  the  ceiehj  ated  CesarottL 
Her  s^le  is  elegant,  and  beauty  of  thought,  embellished  by  a  fine 
imagtoation,  is  seen  in  all  her  poenia. 
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VKRZA,   CU  RTONI-GUAST  A  VEZA  SILVIA, 

Is  a  Venetian.  This  eriulite  and  excellent  lady  was  happily  formed 
l)y  nature — of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  wisely-balanced  character, 
adapted  to  fulfil  every  duty.   Educated  in  a  Benedictine  convent, 
her  first  wish  was  to  continae  among  the  sisteTS  ^ho  had  gviidtd 
her  childhood.  An  acquaintance  with  her  future  husband  banished 
these  thoughts  of  seclusion,  and  a  happy  marriap-c  brou^rht  a  brief 
felicity  to  her  life.    She  lost  the  oluect  of  her  affections,  and  Jjcr 
days  have  since  been  passed  In  widowhood.   Tiiis  affliction  Jjas 
perhaps  given  the  tender  flow  which  distingufslies  her  "Elegies," 
poems  tliat  breathe  the  very  soul  of  sorrow.    She  has  written  poetic 
epistles  to  her  nephew,  and  some  agreeably  skctchrd  portraits  of 
friends  in  lively  prose.   Her  works  are  comprehended  in  several 
volumes  published  at  Verona. 

VIARDOT,  PAULINE, 

Okb  of  the  most  celebrated  Toealists  of  the  day,  is  altogether 
mndcal  in  her  family  relations:  her  father  was  the  great  tenor 
Emmanuel  Garcia,  her  sister  Madame  Malabran,  and  her  brother 
Mnnuel  Garcia,  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
wiiiie  her  mother,  formerly  Joquina  Stiches,  had  won  laurels  on 
the  stage  of  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Brfanes.  Pauline  Oarcia 
was  horn  at  Paris  on  the  18th.  of  July,  1821.    She  appears  to  have 
been  quite  an  infant  prodigy,  for  we  are  told  that  when  only  four 
years  of  age  she  spoke,  in  her  childish  way,  four  languages,  and 
tliree  years  later  was  capable  of  playing  the  piano-fbrte  accompani- 
ments ibr  her  Other's  pupils.    It  does  not  appear  that  Pauline 
Garcia  profited  mucA  hy  her  musical  connexions;  her  father  died 
in  1832,  before  her  voice  was  fixed  ;  her  sister  was  constantly  absent 
fuliiiling  her  various  engagements,  so  that  .she  had  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  her  perlbrmance  twice ;  and  her  brother  residing 
in  Paris,  while  »he  was  at  Brussels,  where,  when  the  family  had 
returned  from  their  travels,  first  to  England  and  then  to  New  York 
and  Mexico,  it  was  decided  she  should  remain  to  complete  her 
education.    Her  youthful  studies,  it  seems,  comprehended  most 
branches  of  the  arts,  and  for  a  while  she  devoted  as  much  attention 
to  drawing  and  painting  as  to  music  and  singing    In  consequence 
of  her  great  manual  dexterity,  it  was  thonglit  that  she  would  shine 
most  as  a  pianist ;  she  was  therefore  placed  under  Liszt,  and  became 
one  of  his  most  accomplished  pu})ils;  but  as  her  vocal  powers 
developed  themselves,  the  design  of  devoting  her  to  this  line  of 
musical  art  was  abandoned.   In  April,  1840,  Mdlle.  Garcia  married 
M.  Louis  Viardot,  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris ;  she  had 
the  year  previous  made  her  English  debut  at  the  London  Opera 
House  in  the  character  of  Desdemona,  and  the  year  after  her 
maniage  she  appeared  again  upon  that  stage,  singing  with  Mario, 
and  giving  evidence  of  dramatic  power  of  the  highest  order.  Her 
voice,  like  that  of  her  sister  Malabran,  combines  the  two  requisites 
of  soprano  and  contralto,  and  embraces  a  compass  of  three  octaves ; 
it  is  pure  and  mellow,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  power  as  fbr 
wonderful  flexibility.    Her  performance  of  Julia,  in  **Le  Prophet," 
is  considered  by  many  critics  to  be  the  finest  impersonifieation  of 
of  passion  and  pathos  to  be  met  with  on  the  lyvic  stage  of  the 
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present  day.  For  their  thrilling  effect  her  Spanish  songs  are  cqnal 
to  the  Swedish  melodies  of  Jenny  Lind.  Iler  name  is  associated 
with  the  first  perforraance  of  "Les  Huguenots,"  in  which  she  took 
the  pan  of  Valentine,  as  well  as  with  the  '^Splagenta**  and  "La 
Jiilve,"  and  many  other  of  the  operatic  master-pieces  in  which  she 
has  appeared  on  the  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  £nglish  stages. 

VICTORIA, 

II  AS  been  denominated  the  Heroine  or  Empress  of  the  West ;  she 
wRfi  contemporary  with  Zenobia,  the  no  less  celebrated  Empress  of 

the  eastern  division  of  tlie  Roman  territory,  and  is  said  to  have 
illuminated  by  her  character  and  actions  the  darkness  which  envel- 
oped Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  over  which  countries  siic  held  absolute 
dominion,  although  commonly  ruling  In  the  name  of  one  or  other 
of  the  six  emperors,  who  were  through  her  influence  invested  with 
the  purple.   The  first  of  these  was  her  son  Victorinus,  the  second 
lier  grandson  Victorinus  Augustus,  both  of  whom  died  a  violent 
death,  as  did  also  Marius,  who^  from  an  bumble  station  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity;  Fosthamos,  the  next  emperor,  was  likewise 
killed;  of  yF.lianus,  the  next,  who  reigned  seven  years,  the  fate  is 
not  recorded ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Tetricus,  w  ho  afterwards  re- 
warded his  relative  Victoria  for  obtaining  his  nomination  and 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  procuring  her  destmctlon.  Amid  all 
these  changes,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  "Aurelia  Victoria 
Augusta,"  as  historians  have  called  her,  maintained,  in  defiance  of 
the  Roman  anns,  supreme  authority  over  those  she  had  exalted 
and  over  the  people  she  was  appointed  to  rule.   The  city  of  Cologne 
was  the  seat  of  her  government.  Equally  bold  and  sagacious,  she 
attended  alike  to  the  affairs  of  state  and  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
She  has  been  styled  the  mother  of  armies;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  exercised  a  wonderful  iuiiuence  in  the  troublous  times  in 
which  she  lived,  and  dying  before  her  people  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  arms,  (in  this  respect  being  more  happy  than  the  nngratefol 
Tetricus,)  "left,"  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  "her  fame,  untarnished 
by  disgrace,  to  descend  with  the  memory  of  her  virtues  to  suc- 
ceeding ages."  A.  D.  273  may  be  assigned  as  the  date  of  her  death. 

VICTORIA, 

REioNTiro  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  bom  al 

Kensington  Palace,  May  24th.,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  the  Tliinl,  and  her  motlier  was 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Left 
a  widow  when  her  delicate  infant  was  but  eight  months  old,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  devoted  herself  to  the  great  purpose  of  training 
her  daughter  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown  which  it  seemed  probable 
she  might  wear.  Queen  Victoria  is,  therefore,  the  exponant  of 
female  nature  rightly  cultivated  for  the  highest  station  a  mortal 
can  Inherit  br  birth.  The  means  by  which  this  instruction  was 
perfected,  and  the  results  to  humanity,  are  studies  for  the  states- 
man, philosopher,  and  Christian. 

In  our  brief  sketch  wc  shall  only  ail ude  to  some  of  the  seemingly 
small  circumstances,  yet  really  great  events,  because  influencing  a 
mind  which  was  to  have  a  vast  influence  on  other  minds. 

The  ordering  and  training  of  Queen  Victoria  was  entirely  the 
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work  of  her  wise-hearted  mother,  and  chiefly  accomplished  by  female 
agencies.  That  her  education  was  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
order  for  her  station,  there  are  ample  proofs ;  it  has  given  to  the 
greatett  mooarchf  in  the  world  the  hest  soTereign  the  worid  cod* 
tains;  the  b6it  of  her  own  royal  line;  tiie  best,  morally  speakiogt 
that  ever  sat  on  England's  throne.  More  than  this,  Victoria  was 
trained  to  perform  all  her  duties ;  she  is  an  accomplished  lady,  as 
perfect  in  her  feminine  as  in  her  queenly  character;  a  dutiful 
daughter,  a  loving  wifb,  a  watchfhl  mother,  a  kind  mlstiess,  a 
generous  benefactor,  an  exemplary  Christian ;  there  are  no  startling 
contrasts  nor  weak  inconsistencies  in  her  conduct.  Such  uniform 
adherence  to  the  right  and  proper  under  circumstances  where  sel6sh 
propensities  are  so  often  stimulated  and  so  easily  gratified,  must 
be  the  result  of  the  eonsdentioos  principle  early  and  unceasingly 
cultivated. 

Before  the  birth  of  this  precious  child,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had 
shown,  in  the  previous  circumstances  of  her  life,  and  particularly 
in  the  personal  sacrifices  and  risks  she  endured  when,  leaving  her 
own  home  in  Germany,  she  hastened  to  England  so  that  her  off- 
spring might  be  British  bom,  her  deep  devotion  to  duty,  and  that 
iimate  wisdom  which  has  guided  her  through  every  task  and  trial. 
Perhaps  nothing  at  the  time  more  strikingly  marked  the  moral 
dtiicacy  of  the  woquuh  and  the  decision  of  character  ao  necessary 
to  soatain  it,  than  the  resolution  she  evinced  to  trust  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  midwURi  whom  she  had  samnKoed  0rom  Germai^ 
to  attend  her. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  those  who  fancied  'scientific 
knowledge  was  confined  to  masculine  practitioners,  the  Duchess 

of  Kent  was  firm  in  her  purpose  to  employ  only  Dr.  Charlotte,  as 
she  was  called ;  and  thus,  under  a  woman's  care  and  skill,  Victoria 
was  ushered  into  the  world.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  nursed  her 
infant  at  her  own  bosom,  always  attended  on  the  bathing  and 
dressing,  and,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  could  sit  alone,  she  was 
placed  at  a  small  table  beside  her  mother's  at  her  meals,  yet 
never  indulged  in  any  but  the  prescribed  simple  kinds  of  food. 
Thus  were  the  sentiments  of  obediencey  temperance^  and  self-control 
earlv  inculcated  and  brought  into  daily  exercise. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  died  in  debt  for  money  borrowed  of  his 
friends.  The  duchess  instructed  the  little  princess  concerning  these 
debts,  and  encouraged  her  to  lay  aside  portions  of  money,  which 
might  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  toys,  as  a  fund  to 
pay  these  demands  against  her  deceased  Hither.  Thus  were 
awakened  and  cultivated  those  noble  virtues,  juttice,  /tHdwIg^ 
fidelity^  prudence,  with  that  filial  devotion  which  is  the  germ  of 
gatriotwn.  And  thus,  throughout  all  the  arrangements  during  the 
nnt  seven  years,  the  order,  the  simplicity,  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  teacher  were  moulding  the  ductile  and  impressable  mind  and 
heart  of  the  pupil  to  follow  after  wisdom  and  do  the  right.  Love, 
in  her  mother's  form,  was  ever  around  the  little  princess ;  the  counsels 
and  eaamples  of  that  faithfUl  Mentor,  like  an  inspiration,  served  to 
Uft  up  the  young  soul  to  have  hope  in  God  and  iUth  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Well  was  it  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  his  wife  sole  guardian 
over  their  child.  The  Duchess  could  arrange  the  whole  manner 
of  Victoria's  education,  and  superintend  it}  and  ijrom  the  day  of 
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her  husband's  death  till  "Victoria  was  proolaimed  Qaeen  she  iie?er 

separated  herself  ftOtti  her  daughter.   They  slept  in  the  same  apait- 

ment ;  the  first  lessons  were  given  by  maternal  lips,  and  when  careftil 
teachers  were  employed,  still  the  mother  was  ever  present,  sharing 
the  amusements  and  encouraging  the  exercises  and  innocent  gaiety 
of  the  child.  Thus  was  Victoria  tndned.  Her  intoUeetaal  edacatioft 
was  as  thorough  as  her  physical  and  moral.  From  her  cradle  she 
wa«  taueht  to  speak  three  languages — English,  German,  and  French. 
In  her  tifth  year  her  mother  chose  as  preceptor  for  the  princess 
the  Rev.  George  Davys,  now,  through  the  gratftode  of  his  pupil. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  the  co-operation  afforded  by  this  geatie^ 
mnn  with  the  wise  plans  of  the  duchess  for  her  daughter's  instruction, 
he  evinced  great  excellence  of  moral  character,  and  his  faithfulness 
was  well  rewarded.  The  duchess  confided  in  him  fully.  W  hen  the 
princess  became  heir  presumptiye  to  the  throne,  and  it  waa  intimated 
to  her  mother  that  some  distiDguished  prelate  should  be  appototed 
instructor,  and  Earl  Grey  named  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  was 
the  conscientious  and  truly  noble  mind  of  the  duchess  displayed. 
She  expressed  her  perfect  approval  of  Dr.  Davys  as  her  daughter's 
tutor,  declined  any  change,  but  hinted  that  if  a  dignf6ed  cleigjrmaa 
were  indispensable  to  fill  this  important  office,  there  would  be  no 
objection  if  Dr.  Davys  received  the  preferment  he  had  always  well 
merited.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Dean  of  Chester.  Such 
traits  deserve  notice,  because  illustrative  of  the  good  influences  which 
snrromided  the  yaang  princess,  and  also  beoaoae  they  exhibit  tiM 
constancy  of  woman's  esteem  when  gained  by  worthy  conducL 

Besides  her  preceptor,  Victoria  had  an  excellent  instructress,  the 
Baroness  Lchzen,  whose  services  were  likewise  retained  through  the 
whole  term  of  ha  education;  and  tlie  long  haimony  so  happily 
maintained  between  the  mother  and  her  anxinaries  in  this  imponrtant 
work  of  preparing  a  sovereign  to  be  worthy  of  a  throne,  is  an  ex- 
ample worth  consideration  by  those  who  would  seek  the  best  models 
for  private  education. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  and  nerer  contradicted,  that  the 
Princess  Victoria  was  not  aware  of  her  claims  on  the  succession 
until  a  little  before  the  death  of  her  uncle,  George  the  Fourth. 
The  duchess  had  thus  carefully  guarded  her  child  from  the  per- 
nicious flattery  of  inferiors,  and  kept  her  young  heart  firee  from 
hopes  or  wishes  which  the  fhtore  might  have  disappointed.  When 
the  accession  of  King  William  placed  her  next  the  throne,  she 
had  completed  her  eleventh  year,  "and  evinced  abilities  and  pos- 
sessed accomplishments  very  rare  for  that  tender  age  in  any  rank 
of  life."  **Sbe  spoke  French  and  German  with  fluency,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Italian;  she  had  made  some  progress  in  lAtin, 
being  able  to  read  Virgil  and  Horace  with  ease ;  she  had  commenced 
Greek  and  studied  mathematics,  and  evinced  peculiar  aptness  for 
that  science  of  reality ;  indeed,  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
numbers,  the  royal  pupil  showed  great  riiill  and  powers  of  reaaon.** 
She  had  also  made  good  pioficiency  in  music  and  drawing,  in  hoih 
of  which  arts  she  afterwards  became  quite  accomplislied.  Thus 
happily  engaged  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  every  kind  necessary 
for  her  royal  station,  among  which  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
was  not  neglected,  nor  the  arts,  seienoes,  and  employments  whfeh 
most  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  a  naUon,  this 
young  princess  passed  the  inteir?eiung  yean  till  hear  nuyoii^>  May 
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24tb.,  1837.  The  day  was  kept  as  a  general  holiday  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  extf  of  London  voted  addresses  of  congratulation 

to  the  Princess  Victoria  and  Duchess  of  Kent  on  that  occasion, 
^hich  we  notice  in  order  to  give  a  few  sentiments  from  the  repl}' 
of  the  duchess;  she  said,  "The  princess  has  arrived  at  that  age 
which  now  jnstffies  me  in  expressing  my  confident  expectation  that 
•fihe  will  be  found  competent  to  execute  the  sacred  trust  which  may 
"be  reposed  in  her;  for,  communicating  as  she  does  with  all  classes 
of  society,  she  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater  the  dilt'usion 
of  religious  knowledge  and  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  cuuuiry,  the 
more  orderly,  Indnsmons,  and  wealthy  is  its  population ;  and  that, 
with  the  desire  to  preserve  tlie  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  ought  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the  protection  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people." 

In  four  weeks  fiom  that  day  the  sadden  death  of  William  the 
Fourth  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire  to  this  young 

maiden  of  eighteen.  Beautifully  lias  she  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  her  mother  and  the  liopes  of  the  nation.  The  manner  in  which 
the  duchess  relinquished  her  power  over  her  daughter  was  a  htting 
sequel  to  the  fidthfUhiess  with  which  she  had  exercised  it  The 
great  officers  of  state  and  privy  counsellors,  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  noblest  in  the  land,  assembled  on  the  morning  of  June  20th., 
1837,  at  Keubinpton  Palace.  They  were  ushered  into  the  grand 
saloon.  Soon  Victoria  appeared,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and 
the  officers  of  her  household.  After  the  duchess  had  seen  her  royal 
daughter  enthroned  on  a  seat  of  state  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
she  withdrew  and  left  the  young  queen  with  her  council.  From 
that  hour  the  duchess  treated  her  august  daughter  with  the  respectful 
observance  her  station,  according  to  court  etiquette,  demands.  No 
more  advice,  no  fiuther  instructions,  not  even  suggestions,  were  ever 
offered.  Doubtless,  if  the  queen  seeks  her  mother's  counsel  in  private 
it  is  always  given  in  love  and  truth ;  but  the  good  seed  had  been 
sown  at  the  right  time ;  it  put  forth,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  spon- 
taneously. The  soul,  like  the  soil,  must  hear  its  own  harvest. 

On  the  17th.  July,  1887,  the  young  queen  made  her  first  public 
appearance  as  sovereign  over  her  realm ;  she  prorogued  Parliament 
in  person;  never  was  the  act  done  more  roynlly. 

On  the  28th.  of  June,  1838,  she  was  crowned  in  Westminsicr 
Abbey.  Never  were  the  long  and  tedious  ceremonies  more  gracefUUy 
endured.  From  that  time  onward  there  lias  been  no  diminution  in 
her  zeal;  every  duty  devolving  on  her,  every  form  prescribed,  evwy 
custom  held  important  in  the  old  and  cumbrous  British  government, 
Victoria  has  performed,  observed,  and  cherished.  She  has  been 
the  model  of  female  royalty.  But  this  is  a  trifling  matter,  compared 
with  the  salutary  influence  her  high  principles,  refined  taste,  and 
graceful  propriety  of  manners  have  wielded  over  those  wlio  give 
the  tone  to  fashionable  society  in  England.  Vice  and  folly  retire(^ 
abashed  fk'om  her  presence. 

This  example  of  strict  virtue  on  the  British  throne  was  impera- 
tively needed;  hence  the  ^reat  blessing  conferred  hy  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  who  is,  in  her  private  life,  a  model  for  her  people.  .She 
was  married  on  the  10th.  of  February,  1840,  to  her  cousin,  rrincc 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Gohurg,  who  had  been,  for  a  time,  her  associate  in 
childhood,  and  whose  development  of  character  and  talents  has 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  her  choice  and  the  worth  of  her 
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inflaence  The  union  was  one  of  mntual  affection,  and  has  been 
remarkably  happy  and  fortunate.  The  royal  pair  have  already 
nine  children— Victoria  Adelaide  Marv  Louisa,  Princess  Koyal,  bom 
November  2l8t.,  1840;  Albert  B^W,  Prince  Wales.  iK^^ 
vember  9th.,  1841 ;  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  Apnl  25th.,  1843 ;  Alfired 
Ernest  Albert,  bom  August  6th.,  1844;  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, 
bom  May  25th.,  1846 ;  Louisa  Carolina  Alberta,  born  March  18th„ 
1848;  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  bom  May  1st.,  1850 ;  Leopold 
George  Duncan  Albert,  bom  April  7tti.,  1868  ;  and  Beatrice  Maiy 
Yictmla  Feodore,  lioni  April  14th.,  1867.  All  these  children  arc 
carefolly  trained  under  the  supervision  of  their  royal  parents,  and 
the  family  of  the  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  governed  and  guided 

We*m£ht  record  royal  journeys  by  sea  and  land  more  extensive 

than  any  made  since  the  Revolution ;  these  are  only  of  importance 
to  our  purpose  as  showing  the  activity  of  Victoria's  mind,  and 
the  wise  economy  with  which  all  her  private  affairs  are  managed. 
She  finds  time  for  all  she  wishes  to  do,  and  the  means  ftmn  her 
allowed  Income.  She  Is  never  in  debt  She  Is  Ubeial  In  her  chart- 
ties,  and,  from  her  private  pnrsc,  has  pensioned  many  deserving 
persons,  including  a  number  of  the  literary  ladies  of  England.  Com- 
pare Victoria's  character  and  conduct  since  she  came  to  the  throne 
with  the  best  sovereign  of  her  royal  line,  rp. ,  ,  „ 

He  who  has  been  vaunted  the  good  king*  George  the  Third.  He 
AVAs  narrow-minded,  cruel,  and  selfish.  It  is  notorious  that  he 
delighted  in  signing  death-warrants,  and  never  would  grant  a  pardon 
to  the  condemned  unless  driven  by  the  greatest  importunities.  Vic- 
toria pardons  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  advisers ;  and 
KO  painful  to  her  is  the  signature  of  her  name  to  the  death-penalty 
that  she  has  been  relieved  from  the  duty,  though  the  delight  of 
tJic  pardoning  power  she  holds  firmly.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
their  respective  sentiments  of  honour  and  honesty  contrast,  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  will  testify.  "Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  the  Third,  died  considerably 
in  debt,  of  which  his  son,  rich  as  he  was,  never  paid  a  single 
tarthing.  So  much  for  George  the  Third  as  a  son;  let  us  look  at 
him  as  a  Father.  No  sooner  was  George.  Prince  of  Wales,  (af- 
terwards George  the  Fourth,)  born,  than  his  father  laid  hands  on 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  all  other  property  to  which  the  son 
was  entitled,  appropriated  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  his  own 
use,  and  never  accounted  to  the  latter  for  any  part  of  them  what- 
ever, (as  he  was  bound  to  do  on  the  son^s  coming  of  agOb)  but 
sent  the  son  to  Parliament  for  the  payment  of  bis  debts! 

How  dilFcrent  the  conduct  of  Victobia  I 

With  an  income  of  not  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  that 
possessed  by  her  grandfather,  George  the  Third,  her  almost  first 
act  on  coming  to  the  throne,  was  to  pay  her  fiuher^s  (the  Duke  of 
'  Kent's)  debts  out  of  her  own  privy  purse ;  and  on  the  birth  of  her 
son,  (the  Prince  of  Wales,)  she  had  his  Duchy  and  other  property 
put  into  the  hands  of  responsible  commissioners  to  be  protected  anil 
made  the  most  of  for  him  till  he  was  of  age.** 

It  Is  impossible  to  study  carefhlly  the  manifestations  of  character 
in  the  sexes,  without  seeing  on  every  side  proofs  of  the  superior 
moral  endowments  of  the  female.  Woman  is  the  conservator  of 
truth  aud  purity ;  the  first  teacher  and  best  exemplar  of  the  Christian 
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virtues.  Whea  God,  by  whom  ''kings  reign,"  exalts  a  woman  to 
the  goyemmeiit  of  a  great  kiogdom,  we  are  led  to  Mieve  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  Tirtae»  religion,  and 

social  happiness,  Tliere  was  never  a  time  when  moral  power  might 
be  so  effectually  and  gloriously  employed  as  at  the  present.  The 
empire  of  physical  force  is  crumbling  into  ruins.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  raiffn  of  feeling  and  intdlect,  of  industry  and  peace,  should  be 
lisbeied  in  by  a  woman. 

One  of  the  last  and  certainly  the  ^atcst  pageant  in  which  Queen 
Victoria  has  performed  lier  part  so  admirably,  was  the  opening  of 
the  "World's  Fair,"  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  May  1st.,  1851. 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  beloved  and  revered  husband.  Prince 
AU)6rt»  who  had  originated  this  wonderful  and  most  successful  en- 
terprise of  bringing  together  into  London  the  world's  work  and 
wealth,  the  Queen,  leading  their  princely  son  while  the  husband 
led  their  royal  daughter,  appeared  before  the  TBSt  assemblage  of 
men  fcom  all  nations  as  one  who  had  the  "monarch  power,**  yet 
sweetly  modified  by  the  character  of  wife  and  mother.  She  came 
to  give  publicly  her  sympathy  and  her  approval  to  a  great  move- 
ment whose  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the  world,  will,  probably, 
be  more  important  than  anir  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Beformation.  The  opening  or  the  grcut  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
an  act  worthy  of  a  Queen;  worthy  of  Victoria;  and  no  less  so  was 
her  openly-expressed  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  those  who  fell 
^  that  fearful  Crimeau  stru^le  of  1855-6.  Her  frequent  visits  to 
the  wounded  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  and  other  military  hospitals, 
her  manifest  emotion  on  these  sad  occasions,  and  tender  regard  and 
care  for  the  poor  victims  of  the  horrid  wars,  have  given  her  a 
deeper  and  warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  than  she 
before  occupied,  much  as  she  has  always  been  respected  and  be- 
loved with  us.  <*Long  Life  to  Victoria  1"  is  no  parrot  cry;  it  is  not 
vox  et  prcEterea  nihUf  but  tiie  expression  of  a  nation's  most  earnest 
Irish  and  jingrer— the  ntterance  of  a  people's  devoted  love. 

VIGNE,     ANNE    DE  LA, 

Was  bom  in  1634,  at  Vernon,  in  Normandy.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  king's  physicians,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  intellectual  persona  of  her  time.  Her  extreme  devotion  to  study 
brought  on  a  disease  of  which  she  died,  at  Paris,  in  1684  She 
belonged  to  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua ;  and  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  and  Marie  Dapre'.  She 
vas  distinguished  for  her  poetical  talents,  and  her  scientific  attain- 
ments. Her  ode»  entitled  "Hooseigneor  le  Daaphin  an  Bol,**  obtained 
great  reputation. 

VIOT,    MARIE    ANNE  HENRIETTE, 

A  NATIVE  of  Dresden,  Prussia,  was  distinguished  for  her  wit, 
learning,  and  the  versatility  of  her  genius.  Her  father,  M.  dc 
TEstrang,  removed  to  France  when  she  was  a  child.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  she  married  d'Antremont,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  four 
years.  She  then  married  de  Bourdic,  of  Nismes.  After  his  decease 
she  again  married ;  her  third  husband  was  M.  Yiot,  commissary  of 
the  Intj^rleures  at  Barcelona,  Madame  Yiot  was  honoured  with  a 
seat  in  the  academy  of  Kismes^  and  rcad»  on  her  admission,  an 
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eulogy  on  her  favourite,  Montaigne.  She  wrote  an  "Ode  to  Silence," 
■The  Sttromer,'*  ^Faovetke,"  a  lomanoe,  '*La  Foret  de  Bnuna,*^  tat 
opera,  etc  This  excellent  and  aeeompUthtd  lad/  died  near  Bi^»* 
nol8»  In  1802»  aged  fifty-six. 

yiRM£IRO,  COUNTESS* 

A  voulb  Poftiignete  lady,  obtaliied»  So  1771,  a  prize  proposed  by 
the  Academy  at  Lisbon  for  the  best  tragedy ;  and  the  laurel-crowa 

was  awarded  to  her.  The  title  of  her  tragedy  was  "Osmia."  On 
opening  the  sealed  envelope  accompanying  the  manuscript,  there 
was  found  only  a  direction,  in  case  "Osmia"  sliould  prove  fiuccessfUi, 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  caltlTatton  of  olive,  a  Ihitt  flrom  wliicb 
the  Portuguese  might  derive  mach  advantage.  It  was  not  till  tea 
years  afterwards  that  the  name  of  the  modest  wfiter  wae  knoiwiu. 
She  died  in  1773. 


WAGNER,  JOHANNA* 

NiBCB  to  Riehaid  Wagner,  the  chapel-master  at  Dresden^  whom 

Liszt  has  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  composer  of  the  age,  and 
the  child  of  jniniits  who  had  a  reputation  as  teachers  of  singing, 
this  acconipii.shed  vocalist  seems  to  have  inherited  the  voice  and 
<*Aiealty  divine.**  As  a  child  she  was  remarkable  fbr  her  declama- 
tory powers,  representing  on  tbe  stage  tlie  good  spirits  in  fairy 
spectacles  and  tlie  like.   At  the  age  of  fifteen  slie  made  a  successful 
debut  at  the  theatre  of  Ballenstadt  as  Ahigal  in  the  comic  piece, 
•*Le  Verrc  d'Eau;"  she  subsequently  appeared  as  Preciosa  and  £*- 
maralda^  and  as  CordeKa  In  **&ing  Lear/*  made  quite  a  sensation. 
All  this  seemed  to  mark  her  ftitmre  career  as  that  of  the 
tragic  actress,  but  the  daily  increasing  powers  and  compass  of  her 
voice  induced  her  to  desert  the  legitimate  drama  for  the  opera. 
After  performing  the  part  of  Caterina  in  Hal6vy*8  "Rcine  de  Chypre,** 
she  went  to  Paris  and  phiced  herself  nnder  the  instruction  of 
Manuel  Garcia.    After  this  she  went  to  Dresden,  and  had  a  five 
years*  engagement  at  the  theatre,  attaining  great  fame  by  her 
performance  of  Weber's  "Agatha,"  Beethoven's  "Fidelio,"  etc. ;  but 
the  character  which  she  made  peculiarly  her  own,  and  associated 
her  name  thronghoat  Germany,  was  that  of  PSde$  in  Meyerbeer's 
"Prophete,"  which  she  first  performed  at  Hamburg.   She  afterwards 
sung  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  with  such  signal  success,  that  the  Koyal 
Intendant  of  the  Opera  House  of  the  latter  place  was  glad  to  engage 
her  for  ten  years  as  prima  donna,  at  a  saUiry  far  exceeding  that 
which  had  been  before  paid  to  any  German  artiste. 

In  April,  1851,  Mademoiselle  Wagner  made  hor  debut  before  an 
English  audience,  the  character  was  that  of  FideSy  the  place — the 
Koval  Italian  Opera;  her  name  liad  also  been  announced  on  the 
bllii  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  she  havhig,  it  Is  said,  come  to  this 
conntiy  with  two  engagements.  Her  reception  was  enthusiastic, 
her  success  decided,  her  performance  justifying  the  praise  of  the 
eloquent  critic  Bellstah,  of  Berlin,  who  Faid  "In  passion  she  is  a 
Medusan,  in  imperious  comnuuid  a  Juno,  in  pathos  a  ]Siobe." 

WAKEFIELD,    PlilSClLL  A, 
An  Englishwoman,  well  known  for  the  useful  ,and  Ingenious  wotki 
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she  has  written  ftr  the  tnrtniotion  of  youth.  She  is  said  to  be  the 
OHriginal  pfomoter  of  banks  for  the  savings  of  the  poor,  which  ave 

now  so  general.  Some  of  her  works  are,  "Juyenile  Improvement," 
"Leisure  Hours,"  "An  Introduction  to  Botany,"  "Mental  Improve- 
ment," "Eeiiections  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex, 
with  Hints  for  its  Improvement,"  **A  FamUiar  Toor  through  the 
British  Empire,"  "Excursions  in  North  America,"  "Sketches  of 
Human  Manners,"  "Variety,"  "Perambulations  in  London,"  "Instinct 
Displayed,"  "The  Trareller  in  Africa,"  "Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Jnsects,"  and  "The  Traveller  in  Asia."  Mrs.  Wakefield 
was  one  of  those  nseftal  writers,  whose  talents,  devoted  to  the  oanse 
of  education,  haivo  been  a  moral  blessing  to  the  youth  of  England. 
Her  first  work  was  published  in  1795,  her  last  in  1817;  thus,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  she  kept  her  post  in  the  cause  of  im- 
provement. 

f7ALT£BS»  HENRIETTA, 

Ax  artist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1692.  She  was  first  in- 
structed by  her  fieither,  Theodore  Van  Pee,  but  afterwards  by  the 
best  artists  in  the  city.  After  copying  some  of  the  works  of  Chris- 
topher Le  Blond,  she  became  desirous  of  having  him  for  an  in- 
structor, which  favour,  with  great  difficulty,  she  obtained;  his 
compliance  being  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  extraordinary  talents 
he  discovered  in  her.  In  the  manner  of  Le  Blond,  she  painted 
portraits  in  small ;  and  copied  a  portrait  and  a  St.  Sebastian,  after 
Vandyck,  which  exceedingly  advanced  her  reputation,  as  her  copies 
resembled  the  originals  to  an  afitonishing  degree. 

She  gradoally  rose  to  such  a  reputation,  that  Peter  the  Great  of 
Hussia  offered  her  a  large  pensiixi,  to  enf^e  her  in  his  service  at 
St.  Petersburg;  but  no  inducements  were  sufficient  to  make  her 
leave  her  own  country,  where  she  was  so  highly  esteemed.  The 
czar  sat  to  her  for  his  picture,  but  he  had  not  patience  to  have 
it  finished,  as  she  usually  required  twenty  sittings,  of  two  hours 
each,  for  every  portrait.  She  was  afterwards  honoured  with  a  Tisit 
from  the  King  of  Pnissla,  who  solicited  her  to  reside  at  his  court ; 
but  his  generous  proposal  was  also  rejected.  She  died  at  Amsterdaniy 
In  1741,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

WARE,   KATHABIK£  AUGUSTA, 

Daughter  of  Dr.  Rhodes,  of  Quincy,  ^fassachnsetts,  was  bom 
in  1797.  In  1819,  she  married  Charles  A.  Ware,  of  the  navy.  She 
is  principally  known  as  a  poetical  contributor  to  periodicals.  She 
also  edited,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  magazine  called  "The  Bower  of 
Taste,"  published  at  Boston.  She  came  to  Europe,  in  1889,  and 
died  at  Paris,  in  1843.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was  published 
in  London,  not  long  before  her  death. 

WARBEN,  MEBOT, 

One  of  the  first  American  fismale  poets,  and  a  historian  who  still 
holds  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  her  day,  was  born  in 

Barnstable,  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  1728.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  and  received  her  instruction  prin- 
cipally from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russcl,  the  clergyman  of  the  village, 
as  schools  were  then  almost  milLnown.  About  17U,  Miss  Otis 
nunied  James  Warren*  a  merehant  of  Flymouth*  who  encouraged 
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her  ia  literary  pursuits.  She  entered  warmly  into  the  OHitest  be- 
tween England  and  Ameriea,  and  eomsponded  with  fiammi  amA 
John  Adams,  Jefferson*  Dickiaioii,  Geny,  Knox,  and  many  other 

leading  men  of  the  time ;  these  often  consulted  her,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  on  many  of  the  important 
events  before  and  at\er  the  war.  Mrs.  Warren  often  changed  her 
itt^eoce  daring  the  war,  hnt  always  retained  her  haMte  of  hospi* 
tality.  She  wrote  two  tragedies,  "The  Sack  of  Rome,"  and  "The 
Ladies  of  Castile,"  many  of  her  other  poems,  and  a  satire  called 
'*The  Group,"  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  suspense,  while  her  fHends 
were  actively  engaged,  during  the  revolution.  She  was  particoiarly 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  .of  history;  and  fiochefoncanld»  m« 
his  "Travels  in  the  United  States,"  speaks  of  her  extensive  reading. 
Mrs.  Warren  died  October  19th.,  1814,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
her  age.  Her  writings  were  published  in  1805,  under  the  title  of 
^Ihe  History  of  the  Biae,  Progress,  and  Termination  ef  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  interspersed  with  Biographical,  Political,  and  Moral 
Observations,"  in  three  volumes.  This  work  she  dedicated  to 
Washington ;  and  it  is  now  considered  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
events  and  feelings  of  those  revolutionary  times. 

WARWICK*  MART,   COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  the  thirteenth  of  the  fifteen  children  of  the  great  Earl  of 

Cork,  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Boyle.  Mary  married 
Charles,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  she  simlved  five  years.  From 
her  liberality  to  the  poor,  her  husband  was  said  to  have  left  his 
estate  to  charitable  uses.  The  fkme  of  her  hospitality  and  benevo- 
lence, advanced  the  rent  of  the  houses  in  her  neighbourhood*  where 
she  was  the  cotiinion  arbitress  of  all  differences.  Her  awards,  by 
the  judgment  and  sagacity  they  displayed,  prevented  many  law- 
suits. She  died  April,  1678. 

WASHINGTON,  MR8.  MART, 

MOTHBB  of  George  Washington,  the  hero  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  claims 
the  noblest  distinction  a  woman  should  covet  or  can  gain,  that  of 
training  her  gifted  sou  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  inspiring  him 
hy  her  example  to  make  the  way  of  goodness  his  path  to  glory. 

"Mrs.  Washington  was  descended  ftx)m  the  very  respectable  family 
of  Ball,  who  settled  as  English  colonists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Bred  in  those  domestic  and  indeiiendent  habits,  which  graced  the 
Virginia  matrons  in  the  old  days  of  Virginia,  this  lady,  by  the  death 
of  her  hnpband,  became  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  young  family, 
at  a  period  when  those  cares  seem  more  especially  to  claim  the 
aid  and  control  of  the  stronger  sex.  It  was  left  for  this  eminent 
wonuin,  by  a  method  the  most  rare,  by  an  education  and  discipline 
the  most  peculiar  and  imposing,  to  Ibrrn  in  the  yonth-flme  of  her 
son  those  great  and  essential  qualities  which  gave  lustre  to  the  glories 
of  his  after-life.  If  the  school  savoured  the  more  of  the  Spartan 
than  the  Persian  character,  it  was  a  fitter  school  to  form  a  hero, 
destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourLahed, 
and  a  standard  of  excellence  tor  ages  yet  to  come. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George  Washington  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  Ee  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  kaew  littl^ 
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of  his  father,  except  the  remembrance  of  his  person,  and  of  his 
]mrcntal  fondness.  To  bis  mothei^  fbrming  care  be  bimielf  ttwrlbed 
tbe  origin  of  his  fortanes  and  his  fame. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Washington,  of  which  she  was  always  mistress, 
was  a  pattern  of  order.  There  the  levity  and  indulgence  common 
to  youth  was  tempered  by  a  deference  and  well-regulated  restraint, 
which,  whfla  it  neither  suppreflsed  nor  eondemned  any  imtlcmal 
enjoyment  usual  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  prescribed  those  ei^oy- 
ments  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  propriety.  Thus  the 
chief  was  taught  the  duty  of  obedience,  which  prepared  him  to 
command.  Still  the  mother  held  in  reserve  an  authority  which  never 
deputed  fhmi  ber,  even  when  ber  jon  bad  become  the  most  lllus- 
triiNia  of  men.  It  seemed  to  say,  "i  am  your  mother,  the  being 
who  gave  you  life,  the  guide  who  directed  your  steps  when  they 
needed  a  guardian;  my  maternal  affection  drew  forth  your  love; 
my  authority  constrained  your  spirit ;  whatever  may  be  your  success 
or  yonr  renown,  next  to  your  God»  your  reverence  is  dae  to  me.** 
Nor  did  the  chief  dissent  from  these  truths ;  but  to  tlie  last  moments 
of  his  venerable  parent,  yielded  to  her  will  the  most  dutiful  and 
implicit  obedience,  and  felt  for  her  person  and  character  the  highest 
respect,  and  the  most  entbuslastie  attachment 

Such  were  the  domestic  influences  under  which  the  mind  of 
Washington  was  formed;  and  that  he  not  only  profited  by,  but 
fully  appreciated  their  excellence  and  the  character  of  his  mothei, 
his  behaviour  towiurds  her  at  all  times  testified.  Upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  eommand-in-chief  of  the  American  armies,  preiFtonsly 
to  bis  Joining  the  forces  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  his  mother  from 
her  country  residence  to  the  village  of  Fredericksburg,  a  situation 
remote  from  danger,  and  contiguous  to  her  friends  and  relatives. 

During  the  war,  and  indeed  during  her  useful  life,  up  to  the 
adTanced  age  of  eighty-two,  nntU  within  three  years  of  ber  death, 
(when  an  atnictive  disease  prevented  exertion,)  the  mother  set  a 
most  valuable  example  in  the  management  of  her  domestic  concerns, 
carrying  her  own  keys,  bustling  in  her  household  affairs,  providing 
for  her  family,  and  living  and  moving  in  all  the  pride  of  independence. 
She  was  not  actuated  by  that  ambition  for  show  which  pervades 
lesser  minds:  and  the  peculiar  plainness  and  dignity  of  her  manners 
became  in  nowise  altered,  when  the  sun  of  glory  arose  upon  her 
house.  There  are  some  of  the  aged^  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg, 
who  well  remember  the  matron,  as  seated  in  an  old-fiubioned  open 
chaise,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  almost  daily,  her  little  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  When  there,  she  would  ride  about 
her  fields,  giving  her  orders,  and  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed. 

Her  great  industiy,  with  the  well-regulated  economy  of  all  her 
concerns,  enabled  the  matron  to  dispense  considerable  charities  to 
the  poor,  although  her  own  circumstances  were  always  far  ft-om 
rich.  All  manner  of  domestic  economics,  so  useful  in  those  times 
of  privation  and  trouble,  met  her  zealous  attention ;  while  everything 
about  her  household  bore  marks  of*  her  care  and  management,  and 
TBiy  many  things  the  impress  of  ber  own  bands.  In  a  fery  bumble 
dwelling,  and  suffering  under  an  excruciating  disease,  (cancer  of 
the  breast,)  thus  lived  this  mother  of  the  first  of  men,  preserving 
unchanged  her  peculiar  nobleness  and  independence  of  character. 

She  was  always  pious,  but  in  her  latter  days  her  devotions  vrere 
peitaiiod  In  pnraie.  Stae  uru  In  ito  babll  of  lepaiiing  e?ei3r  dar 
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lo  a  tecluded  spot,  formed  by  rocks  and  trees,  near  ber  dwelling, 
where,  aoitracted  ftpm  flie  woild  and  worldly  things,  she  oorannmed 
with  her  Creator,  in  humiliation  and  pnyvn 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  it  was  at  length,  on 
the  return  of  the  combined  armies  from  Yorkto^vn,  permitted  to 
the  mother  again  to  see  and  embrace  her  illustrious  son.  So  soou 
as  he  had  dismoontedy  In  the  midst  of  a  aiimerons  and  bxltllaiic 
suite,  he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  his  anivalf  aad  to  know  whaa  it 
would  be  her  pleasure  to  receive  him. 

The  lady  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed  in  the  works  of 
domestic  indostry,  when  the  good  news  was  announced ;  and  it  was 
fhrther  told  thai  the  victor  chief  was  in  waiting  at  the  thresliold. 
She  welcomed  him  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  by  the  well-remem- 
bered and  endearing  name  of  his  childhood;  enquiring  as  to  his 
health,  she  remarked  the  lines  which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials 
had  made  on  his  manly  countenance,  spoke  mnch  of  old  times  and 
old  Mends,  but  of  his  gloiy— -not  one  word  I 

The  foreign  officers  were  amazed  to  behold  one  whom  so  many 
causes  contributed  to  elevate,  preserving  the  even  tcnour  of  her  life, 
while  such  a  blaze  of  glory  shone  upon  her  name  and  offspring. 
The  European  world  fiimished  no  examples  of  such  magnanimity. 
Nameff  of  ancient  lore  were  heard  to  escape  ftom  their  lips ;  and 
they  observed,  that,  "if  such  were  the  matrons  of  Amerioay  it  wa« 
not  wonderful  the  sons  were  illustrious." 

The  Marquis  dc  Lafayette  repaired  to  Fredericksburg,  previous 
to  his  departure  for  Europe,  in  the  fUl  of  1784,  to  pay  his  parting 
respects  to  the  mother,  and  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Conducted  by  one  of  her  grandsons,  he  approached  the  hous^. 
when  the  young  gentleman  observed,  "There,  sir,  is  my  grandmother." 
Lafayette  beheld,  working  in  the  garden,  clad  in  domestic-made 
clothes,  and  her  grey  head  covered  in  a  plain  straw  hat,  the  mother 
of  "his  here!"  The  lady  saluted  him  kindly,  observing— "Ah, 
Marquis !  you  see  an  old  woman — but  come,  I  can  make  you  welcome 
to  my  poor  dwelling,  without  the  parade  of  changing  my  dress." 

The  marquis  spoke  of  the  happy  efibcts  of  the  rerolutlon,  and 
the  goodly  prospect  which  opened  upon  independent  America ;  stated 
his  speedy  departure  for  his  native  land;  paid  the  tribute  of  his 
heart,  his  love  and  adniinition  of  her  illustrious  son ;  and  concluded 
by  asking  her  bfessing.  She  blessed  him;  and  to  the  encomiums 
which  he  had  lavished  upon  his  hero  and  paternal  chle^  the  matron 
replied  in  these  words:  **I  am  not  surprised  at  what  George  has 
done,  for  he  was  always  a  very  good  boy." 

In  her  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  finely 
formed;  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly  marked.  In  her  latter 
days,  she  often  spoke  of  her  own  good  hoy;  of  the  merits  of  Iiis- 
early  life;  of  his  love  and  dutifulness  to  herself;  but  of  the  delivery 
of  his  country,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  republic,  she  never 
spoke.  Call  you  this  iusensibility or  want  .of  ambition?  Oh,  no! 
her  ambition  had  been  gratihed  to  overflowing.  She  had  taught 
him  to  he  goodi  that  he  became  grmi  when  the  opportnni^  presented, 
was  a  consequence,  not  a  cause. 

Mrs.  Washington  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  her  illustrious  son.  She  was  buried  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  for  many  years  her  grave  remained  without  a  memorial-stone. 
But  the  heart  of  tlie.nation  acknowledged' her  worthy  andthanohle. 
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spirit  of  her  native  Virginia  was  at  length  aroused  to  the  sacred 
fluty  of  perpetuating  its  respect  for  the  merits  of  its  most  worthy 
daughter.  On  the  seventh  of  May,  18^3,  at  Fredericksburg,  the 
corner-stone  of  her  monument  was  laid  by  Andrew  Jackson,  then 
the  Prerident  of  the  United  States.  The  public  officers  of  the  general 
c^overnment,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  evcrj'  sectioii 
of  the  country,  crowded  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonies. 

WASHINGTON,  MABTHA, 

Wipe  of  General  George  Washington,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  New  Kent,  Virginia,  in  May,  1732.  Her  maiden  name  wris  Martha 
Dandridge ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  married  Colonel  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,  of  the  White  House,  county  of  New  Kent,  by  whom 
she  had  four  children :  a  girl,  who  died  in  Infoncy ;  a  son  named 
Daniel,  whose  early  death  is  snpposed  to  have  hastened  his  father's; 
Martha,  wlio  arrived  at  womanhood,  and  died  in  1770;  and  John, 
who  perished  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  aged  twenty-seven. 

Mrs.  Cnstis  was  left  a  yonng  and  very  wealthy  widow,  and  managed 
the  extensive  landed  and  pecnniary  concerns  of  the  estates  with 
surprising  ability.  In  1759,  she  was  married  to  George  Washington, 
then  a  colonel  in  the  colonial  service,  and  soon  after,  they  removed 
permanently  to  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac.  Upon  the  election 
of  her  husband  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  anniet  of  his  country, 
Mrs,  or  Lady  Washington,  as  she  was  generally  called,  accompanied 
the  general  to  the  lines  before  Boston,  and  witnessed  its  siege  and 
evacuation ;  and  was  always  constant  in  her  attendance  on  her  hus- 
band, when  it  was  possible.  After  General  Washington's  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  1787,  Mrs.  Washington 
performed  the  duties  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a  man  in  that  high 
station,  with  great  dignity  and  ease;  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  she  still  continued  her  unbounded  hospitality.  The 
decease  of  her  venerated  husband,  who  died  December  14th.,  1799, 
was  the  shock  fh>m  which  she  never  recovered,  though  she  bore 
the  heavy  sorrow  with  the  most  exemplary  resignation.  She  was 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  when  he  expired,  and  when  she 
found  he  was  gone,  she  said,  in  a  calm  voice,  ""lis  well;  all  is 
now  over;  I  shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass 
tiirongh.'*  Her  children  were  all  deceased — ^her  earthly  treasmrea 
were  withdrawn ;  but  she  held  firm  her  trust  in  the  Divine  Mercy 
which  had  ordered  her  lot.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  passing  an  hour  every  morning  alone  in 
her  chamber,  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  She 
survived  her  husband  a  little  over  two  years,  dying  at  Mount 
Vernon,  aged  seventy. 

In  person  Mrs.  Washington  was  well  formed,  though  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size.  A  portrait,  taken  previous  to  her  marriage, 
shows  that  she  must  have  been  veiy  handsome  in  her  youth ;  and 
she  retained  a  comeliness  of  countenance,  as  well  as  a  dignified  grace 
of  manner,  during  life.  In  her  home  she  was  the  presiding  genius 
lhat  kept  action  and  order  in  perfect  harmony;  a  wife  iii  whom 
the  heart  of  her  husband  could  safely  trust. 
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WA88ER,  ANNA, 

Was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1G79 ;  being  the  daughter 
of  Bodolph  Wasser,  a  person  of  considerable  note  in  bis  own  country, 
And  a  member  of  the  council  of  Zuricli.  Anna  had  the  advantage 
of  a  polite  education;  and  as  she  showed  a  lively  genius,  particu- 
larly in  designing,  she  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Werner,  at  Berne.  He  made  her  study  after  good  models,  and  copy 
tbe  best  paintings  be  conld  procure.  After  faaving  instructed  ber 
for  some  time,  on  seeing  a  copy  which  die  bad  finished  of  a  flora* 
it  astonished  him  to  find  such  correctness  and  colouring  in  so  young 
an  artist,  she  being  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  painted 
at  first  in  oil,  but  afterwards  applied  herself  entirely  to  miniature, 
for  which.  Indeed,  nature  seemed  to  have  fhmished  her  with  pecu- 
liar talents.  Her  works  in  that  style  procured  her  the  favour  of 
most  of  the  princes  of  Germany;  and  the  Duke  of  VVirtcmbcrg,  in 

Particular,  sent  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  sister  to  be  copied 
I  miniature  by  her  hand ;  in  which  performance  she  succeeded  so 
admirably,  that  her  reputation  was  effectually  established  through 
all  Germany.  The  Margrave  of  Baden -Durlach  was  another  of  lier 
early  patrons;  and  she  also  received  many  commissions  from  the 
first  personages  in  the  Lrow  Countries.  Though,  by  tbe  iuiiuence  of 
ber  mther,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  devote  most  of  her  time  to 
portrait  painting,  yet  her  favourite  subjects  were  those  of  the  pas- 
toral kind,  in  which  she  displayed  the  delicacy  of  her  taste  in  in- 
vention and  composition,  in  the  elegance  of  her  manner  of  designing, 
and  in  giving  so  much  harmony  to  the  whole,  a^  invariably  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  most  Judicious  beholders.  In  all  her  suljects,  indeed, 
she  discovered  a  fine  genius,  an  exceedingly  good  taste*  and  an 
agreeable  colouring.  She  died,  unmarried,  in  1713. 

WATTS,  JANE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  George  Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Hendersyde  Park, 
Scotland.  Before  she  was  five  years  old  she  showed  much  fondness 
for  drawing,  and  she  very  early  painted  landscapes  in  oil,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  She  was  almost  wholly  self-taught,  yet  her 

ficturcs,  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
nstitution,  commanded  universal  applause.  In  literature  she  dis- 
played equal  talent.  This  accomplished  woman  died  in  1826,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

WEBEB,   HELENE  MARIE, 

Is  the  only  child  of  Major  Frederick  Weber,  a  native  of  Berlin, 
and  at  one  time  an  officer  of  note  in  the  Prussian  service.  Mrs. 
Weber,  who  is  yet  living,  was  an  Englhihwoman  of  great  beauty 
and  fortune,  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  nam^  Hastings. 
They  were  married  in  Paris  in  1824,  and  Helene  was  born  in  that 
city*  in  1825.  Major  Weber  died  the  next  year.  After  his  death, 
Mrs.  Weber  came  with  her  child  to  England,  and  resided  here 
until  1837,  when  she  removed  to  Brussels  to  facilitate  Helene's 
education ;  and  In  1848  she  gave  Helene  an  opportaoil^  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  by  a  residence  in  Leipzic.  Miss 
Weber  is  not  only  thoroughly  educated  in  all  the  usual  branches 
studied  by  women,  but  is  a  proficient  in  several  of  the  more  abstruse 
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sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  mathematics,  po- 
litical econoinj,  etc.  A  celebrated  French  critic,  opposed  to  the 
course  in  which  she  is  engaged,  acknowledges  that  '^Miss  Weber 
possesses  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  a  thorough  icnowlcdge 
of  social  and  political  economy." 

It  was  while  slie  was  living  in  Leipzic  that  she  befran  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  woman's  rights ;  and  her  earliest  papers 
on  the  snldect  were  published  in  a  periodical  of  that  dty.  They 
excited  a  great  deal  of  notice  at  the  time.  Their  success  induced 
her  to  undertake  a  series  of  tracts  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
"Woman^s  Rights  and  Wrongs."  The  first  of  these  was  published 
at  Leipzic  in  1844,  and  during  the  next  year  it  was  succeeded  by 
nine  others,  each  bearing  a  second  title  and  confined  to  one  subject. 

Miss  Weber's  essays  are  written  with  singular  vigour,  interspersed 
with  wit  and  humour.  They  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  have 
done  more  good,  perhaps,  than  the  efforts  of  all  the  female  reformers 
united.  Her  reasoning  is  close  and  perspicnous,  and  larelv  fails  to 
convince.  These  books  are  in  pamphlet  form  of  from  ninety-six 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  each.  They  were  issued  without 
the  writer's  name — not  even  an  initial.  The  name  was  discovered, 
however,  before  the  fifth  number  appeared,  and  Miss  Weber  became 
famous.  The  learned  and  the  noble  sought  her  acquaintance.  This 
was  the  period  at  which  she  assumed  male  attire,  befog  ^en  nineteen 
years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Miss  Weber  came  in  possession  of  a  hand- 
some legacy,  left  her  by  an  aunt  in  Berlin.  She  then  bought  the 
Ihim  on  which  she  now  hyes,  fifteen  miles  lh>m  Bmssels,  called  by 
her  '*La  Pclouse."  It  was  in  wretched  condition,  but  she  went 
energetieal/y  to  work  and  soon  put  it  in  order;  burlt  a  new  house, 
repaired  the  stables  and  outhouses,  laid  out  gardens  and  ornamented 
grounds,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  appearance  of  thrift  and 
prosperity.  Besides  an  ol^ect  of  occupation  and  interest,  she  has 
made  ber  farm  a  source  of  profit.  She  oversees  and  directs  every- 
thing fn  person,  keeps  farm -books,  and  conducts  her  operations  with 
system.  Her  fawily,  besides  herself,  consists  of  her  mother,  two 
young  girls,  (her  cousins,)  and  three  servants.  The  working  people 
me  in  cottages  on  the  fSurm. 

Miss  Weber  has  a  fine,  but  rather  masculine  form.  She  is  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  and  in  male  attire,  her  favourite  dress,  she 
appears  like  an  elegant  young  gentleman.  Her  face  is  womanly 
and  beautiful ;  her  manners  are  ladylike  and  easy,  and  no  one 
would  suppose  that  she  was  conscious  of  appearing  in  a  dress 
differing  from  most  of  her  sex.  Her  conversation  is  full  of  vigour 
and  sincerity,  enlivened  by  a  natural  turn  for  wit  and  humour,  but 
marked  by  the  most  refined  womanly  delicacy,  and  a  true  feminine 
consideration  fbr  the  feelings  of  others  She  numbers  among  her 
IHends  the  great  and  good  of  both  sexes. 

Miss  Weber  is  a  pious  and  consistent  churchwoman.  All  her 
books  breathe  a  true  Christian  spirit.  In  1844  she  published  in 
Leipzic  a  small  volume  of  religious  poems,  descriptive  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Scripture.  This  volume  was  well  received,  and  gained 
fbr  her  the  favour  and  personal  friendship  of  the  religious  com- 
mnnity.  Besides  these,  she  has  written  extensively  in  prose  and 
verse  for  periodicals,  and  has  delivered  lectures  in  several  of  the 
larger  German  cities,  as  Berlin.  Vienna,  etc.,  before  societies  orga« 
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nized  on  her  own  principles,  to  further  the  cause  of  reform  j  yet, 
«8  has  been  observed  before,  except  in  the  matter  of  dress,  she  is 
remarkably  free  from  those  ultra  notions  which  prevail  so  extenstvelr 
In  Flrance.  At  present,  Miss  Weber  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  book 

on  "Aj^riculturc  as  an  Employment  for  Women." 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  sketch  as  communicated  by  a  lady 
who  visited  and  admired  Miss  Weber ;  nor  do  we  doubt  her  claims 
to  admiration.  She  has  a  good  degreis  of  pradence  nnited  with 
talents  of  a  brilliant  order;  but  we  do  question  the  utility  of  her 
theories  and  tJie  truth  of  lier  reasoning.  That  she  seems  to  adhere 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  expresses  her  belief  in  the  Bible,  makes 
what  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  its  holy  doctrines  more  mis- 
chievous than  wonld  be  her  avowed  infidelity ;  therefore  we  cannot 
send  forth  the  record  of  her  opinions  and  doings  witiioat  a  fyw 
words  of  warning  to  our  young  countrywomen. 

One  of  Miss  VVeber's  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  male  cos- 
tume is,  that  nature  has  roaoe  sufficient  diiferences  In  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  sexes;  therefore  they  should  dress  aSke,  But  is 
this  true  philosophy?  If  nature  has  made  differences,  ought  not 
art  to  follow  the  intimation  of  nature  or  Providence,  and  make  the 
mode  of  dress  appropriate  to  these  differences  ? 

But  more  iUlaclous  are  her  ideas  respecting  employments.  If 
women  de^te  themselves  to  agriculture,  who  shall  manage  the 
household  and  train  the  children?  Miss  Weber  has  inherited  a 
-fortune.  She  docs  not  labour  with  her  hands,  nor  does  she  employ 
female  labourers  to  any  extent.  If  women  earn  their  own  support, 
men  will  have  more  time  and  money  to  spend  on  their  own  selfish 
gratifications.  It  is  the  necessity  of  doing  what  the. Apostle  com- 
mands every  Christian  man  to  do — "provide  for  his  own  household" 
— which  keeps  many  from  sin  and  ruin.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
inciting  women  to  compete  with  men  in  industrial  arts,  and  become 
independent  of  the'  care  and  protection  of  the  stronger  sex,  is  most 
dangerous  in  its  influence,  and  would,  if  it  were  acted  out,  (which 
it  will  never  he»)  destroy  all  hope  of  Christian  progress. 

WEISSERTHURN,   JOHANNA  F.  V.  VOX, 

Born  1773,  at  Coblenz,  was  the  daughter  of  the  play-actor,  Grfin- 
berg.  Before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  became,  encouraged 
hy  ner  step-fiither,  Teichman,  the  director  of  a  little  tronp,  the 
members  of  which  were  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  and 
with  it  she  performed,  at  a  private  theatre,  a  number  of  pieces 
expressly  written  for  children.  In  1787,  an  engagement  was  offered 
to  her  at  the  Munich  theatre ;  in  1789,  she  exchanged  this  for  one 
that  was  ofilsred  to  her  by  her  step-brother,  the  director  of  the 
theatre  at  Baden;  in  1790,  she  was  called  to  the  Imperial  Court 
Theatre,  at  Vienna.  Here  she  married,  in  1791,  Von  Weisscrthum. 
•Shortly  after  her  marriage,  she  published  a  few  plays,  which  were 
so  well  received,  that,  encouraged  by  it,  she  continued  to  write 
for  the  sti^  and  became  quite  a  prolific  author.  la  1817,  she 
lost  her  husband;  and  In  1841,  she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and 
died  in  1845. 

WELBY,   AMELIA  B., 

•  Whose  maiden  name  ^vas  Coppuck,  was  born  in  St.  Micluiel's, 
Maryland,  in  1821.  About  183^,  her  father  removed  to  LouisviUe, 
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Kentucky,  where,  three  years  afterwards,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Wdby,  a  merchant  of  that  d^.  Mrs.  Welby  began  to 

write  at  a  very  early  age,  and,  when  scarcely  more  than  a  girl, 
her  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Amelia, 
in  the  LiOuisviUe  JourDai,  had  gained  for  her  no  small  degree  of 
fame,  as  one  c£  tb»  most  prmnising  of  oar  namerons  band  of  young 
writers.  Without  diq>laying  any  marked  or  pecoilar  traits  of  ^raim. 
her  writings  possess  a  finish  and  graceful  ease ;  they  show  true  and 
warm  womanly  feelings,  a  refined  delicacy,  and  an  eye  to  perceive, 
together  with  a  mind  that  can  appreciate  the  lovely  and  beautiful 
in  spirit,  as  well  as  In  nature.  They  are  evidently  not  mere  imitations 
of  some  favourite  writer,  but  bave  a  character  and  style  of  their 
own,  which  'has  probably  contributed  much  to  their  popularity. 
In  1844,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  in  Boston,  which 
met  with  unusual  succesit  for  that  class  of  writings,  going  through 
no  less  than  four  large  editions  In  four  years,  hi  1850,  a  laiger 
collection  of  her  writings  was  published  by  the  Appletons  of  Kew 
York,  in  a  volume  beautifhUy  illustrated. 

WELSER,   PHIL  I  PP  IN  A, 

Daughter  of  Francis,  and  niece  of  Bartholomew  Welscr,  the  opu- 
lent privy -council lor  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman.  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Archduke 
f  afterwards  Emperor)  Ferdinand,  and  nephew  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  in  1547,  at  Augsburg.  She  refused 
all  his  offers,  except  on  condition  of  marriage,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  privately,  in  1550.  When  the  archduke  heard  of  it, 
be  was  very  nnich  incensed,  and  for  eight  years  he  reftised  to  see 
his  son.  Pliilippina  died  in  1580,  at  Innspruck.  Her  husband  had 
a  medal  struck  in  her  honour,  with  the  inscription  Diva  J'hil^ipuuB, 
She  had  two  sons^  who  both  died  without  children. 

WER13UKGA, 

Was  the  wife  of  Ccolred,  King  of  Mercfa,  who  died  after  a  reign 
of  but  eight  years,  and  left  no  children.  Ilis  widow  tlicn  retired 
to  a  monastery,  probably  that  in  Holy  Island,  where  she  continued 
to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which,  in  the  chronicle 
of  Roger  de  Hovcnden,  is  thus  pithily  recorded  :—.**Wcrburga, 
formerly  Queen  of  the  Mercians,  then  abbess,  ceased  to  live  here 
that  she  might  have  favour  with  Christ,  Anno.  783." 

Werbuiiga  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  her  character  is  given 
In  these  words  "Like  the  holy  widow  Anan,  the  prophetess,  she 
never  departed  from  the  Lord's  temple,  serving  God  di^and  nighty 
in  abstinence  and  prayers,  for  the  space  of  sixty-five  years.  For 
the  latter  part  of  that  time  she  was  abbess  of  the  monastcrv,  and 
shewed  no  less  humility  in  governing  others,  than  she  had  before 
in  obeying. 

WEST,  JANE, 

Was  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  received 
but  a  scanty  education;  still  she  applied  herself  very  closely  to 
study,  and  was  known  as  an  amusing  and  moral  writer.  She  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centoiy.   Her  iHrlndpal  works  are,  f<A  Gossip  StQiy,"  •'A  Novel,*' 
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"A  Tale  of  the  Times,"  "Poems  and  Pl»y%'»  *lMm  to  a  Toong 
Man,"  "Letters  to  a  Toang  Lady,"  etc. 

WESTMORELAND,  JANE,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1547,  was  tbe  wif^  of  Chailes,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  by  whom 

she  had  four  daughters.  This  lady  made  such  progress  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  under  the  instruction  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  that 
she  might  compete  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  The 
latter  part  of  her  life  was  rendered  very  unhappy  by  her  husband's 
conduct  t  for  he  was  engaged  in  an  insarrectlon,  in  1569,  and  in 
consequence,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  sentenced 
to  death,  which  he  escaped  by  leaving  Uie  coontiy,  and  remaining 
a  long  time  in  exile. 

WESTON,  ELIZABETH  JANE, 

Was  bom  abont  1558.  She  left  England  very  young,  and  settled 
at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fine  talents,  which  were  highly  cultivated;  she 
was  skilled  in  various  languages,  especially  Latin,  in  which  she 
wrote  sereral  wori^s,  both  m  prose  and  Terse,  highly  esteemed  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  her  time.  They  were  pablished 
in  1606.  She  was  married  to  John  Leon,  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  emperor's  court,  and  was  living  in  1605,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  written  bv  her  in  that  year.  She  was  commended  by  Scal- 
iger,  and  ooinplimented  by  Nicholas  May  in  a  Latin  epigram.  She 
is  ranked  with  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  best  Latin  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  centniy. 

WHARTON,  ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Oxfordshire ;  married  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Wharton,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her  learning  and 

poetical  works.  She  died  in  1685.  One  of  her  plays  was  entitled, 
"Love's  Martyr,  or  Wit  above  Crowns."  Many  of  her  poems  are 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Drydeu  and  Nichols.  She  had  no 
children. 

WHEATLET*  PHILLIS, 

Was  bronght  from  AfHca,  to  Boston,  Massachosetts,  in  1761,  when 

she  was  six  years  old,  and  sold  in  the  slave-market,  to  Mrs.  Jolm 
Wheatley,  wife  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  This  lady,  perceiving 
her  natural  abilities,  had  her  carefully  educated,  and  she  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages.  SUc 
wrote  verses  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  frequently  rising  in  tlie 
night  to  put  down  any  thought  that  had  occurred  to  her.  In  1772, 
she  accompanied  a  son  of  Mr.  Wheatley  to  this  country,  for  her 
health,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  people  in 
the  higher  ranlcs  of  life.  Her  poems  were  published  in  London, 
1778,  while  she  was  In  that  city.  She  was  then  nineteen  years  of 
age.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon; 
and  in  the  preface  are  the  names  of  the  governor  of  Massaclnisetts, 
and  several  other  eminent  gentlemen,  bearing  testimony  to  their 
belief  of  her  having  been  the  genuine  writer.  Mr.  Sparks,  who  gives 
these  particulars  in  his  «*Litb  and  Writings  of  Qeoige  Washington,'* 
obserres:  **ln  whateTer  order  of  merit  these  poems  mi^  be  raiilnd> 
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it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exhibit  the  most  favourable  evidence 
on  record,  of  the  capaciQr  of  the  African  intellect  for  improvemcut. 
The  classic  allosions  are  nnmeroas,  and  imply  a  wide  compass  of 

reading,  a  correct  judgment,  good  taste,  and  a  tcnaccous  memory. 
Her  deportment  is  represented  to  have  been  gentle  and  unpretend- 
ing, her  temper  amiable,  her  feelings  rehued,  and  her  religious 
impressions  strong  and  constant." 

After  her  return,  Phillis  married  a  coloured  man,  named  PeterSy 
who  proved  unworthy  of  her,  and  made  the  rest  pf  her  life  very 
unliappy.  She  died  at  Boston,  in  great  poverty,  in  1784,  leaving 
three  children.  She  was  but  thirty -one  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  decease.  An  edition  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1778*  and 
another,  with  a  bio<:raphy  of  her,  in  1835.  Besides  these  poems, 
she  wrote  many  whieh  were  never  published ;  and  one  of  these, 
addressed  and  sent  to  General  Washington,  soon  after  he  took 
command  of  the  American  army,  gives  her  a  more  enduring  lamo 
than  aU  her  printed  pieces. 

.WHITMAN,    SARAH  HELEN, 

Is  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Her  maiden  name  was 
'Power.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  child.  Her  mother  being 
thus  left  to  the  solitariness  of  a  widow's  lot,  devoted  herself  with 
unwearied  care  to  the  education  of  her  daughter.  The  health  of 
Miss  Power  was  constitutionally  delicate,  while  her  mental  faculties 
developed  with  that  quickness  and  brilliancy  which  surely  indicates 
the  predominancy  of  imtigination,  Poetry  was  the  favourite  litera- 
ture of  lier  youthful  studies,  and  she  soon  manifested  the  propensity, 
which  the  Muse  wUl  foster  in  those  she  elects  her  Totaiies,  to 
"write  rhyme." 

In  1828,  Miss  Power  was  married  to  John  W.  Whitman,  a  young" 
lawyer  of  Boston.  The  marriage  was  one  of  affection,  induced  by 
the  congeniality  of  poetical  and  literary  tastes,  but  the  union  was 
in  a  few  years  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitman,  whose 
widow  then  returned  to  her  mother's  arms  and  her  early  home, 
at  Providence,  where  she  now  resides.  Her  poetry  has  appeared 
in  the  periodicals  and  annuals  over  the  signature  "Helen,"  and  always 
excited  attention  by  its  richness  of  imagery,  and  sweet  melodious 
versifieation.  She  has  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  and 
elaborates  her  poems  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner;  arranging,  cor- 
recting, and  finishing  them  as  compositions  perfectly  and  wholly 
in  her  mind,  be  they  ever  so  long,  before  committing  a  Line  to 
paper*  By  this  means  she  has  no  unfinished  perfbrmanoes;  those 
that  she  does  not  complete  at  once  are  entirely  abandoned. 

WHITTLESEY,   ABIGAIL  GOODRICH, 

Widely  known  as  tlic  beneftictress  of  mothers,  was  bom  in 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  where  her  father,  the  Rev.  Samnel  Goodrich, 
was  then  setttled  as  pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Berlin,  in  that  state,  where  Miss  Goodrich 
was  chiefly  educated.  Her  &mily  arc  remarkable  for  piety  and 
talents;  among  these  may  be  named  licr  two  brothers,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Goodrich  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  (Peter 
Parley,)  who  have  long  been  known  as  able  and  interesting  writers. 

Miss  Goodrich,  under  hi&t  wise  and  pious  instmctorsy  became  ia 
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early  youth  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  Saviour,  and,  fortunately 
for  her  happiness,  met  with  a  congenial  mind  and  heart  in  the 
Iter.  Samnei  Whittlesey,  to  whom  die  was  married  in  1808.  He 
was  then  the  settled  clergyman  in  a  country  parish,  where  he  con- 
tinued, eminently  successful,  for  many  years,  while  his  an^iiable  wife 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits,  circumstances,  and 
wants  of  women  who  liye  in  the  conntry.  In  tMi  respect  her 
experience  contributed  to  fit  her  for  the  post  which  she  8ab8e« 
quently  occupied;  viz.,  that  of  a  writer  in  behalf  of  mothers,  and 
particularly  as  the  editress  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  their  interests. 
In  this  relation  to  the  literary  and  religious  public  she  has  long 
heen  known  and  deservedly  admired.  The  periodical  referred  to 
was  for  many  years  conducted  by  her  nnder  the  name  of  the 
"Mother's  Magazine."  She  is  now  the  editress  of  a  new  one,  com- 
menced a  few  years  since,  entitled  **The  Magazine  for  Mothers 
and  Daughters." 

Bnt  Mrs.  Whittles^  had  other  experience  than  that  pertaining 

to  the  country  antecedently  to  her  entrance  on  the  profession  of 
authorship  in  the  line  above-mentioned,  and  which  fitted  her  still 
further  for  this  honourable  and  useful  calling.  After  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
at  his  own  request,  received  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral  relation 
at  New  Preston,  he  took  in  charge  the  ''American  Asylnm  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  at  Hartford,  in  which  very  responsible  station 
Mrs.  Whittlesey*s  efficient  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  her  husband, 
contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Subse- 
quently, they  had  charge  of  large  and  flourishing  female  seminaries 
in  CSanandaigua  and  in  Utica,  N.Y.  Coming  in  contact,  thns,  with 
many  of  her  sex  in  the  forming  period  of  life  and  in  the  process 
of  intellectual  and  moral  education  in  which  she  herself  had  so 
direct  an  agency,  her  observations  and  experience  were  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  her  In  her  appredadcm  of  the  wants  of  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land.  She  saw,  also,  how  necessary 
was  the  development  of  female  character  and  influence. 

With  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  serve  her  Divine  Master  in  doing  good  to  her  sex 
and  the  worl^  she  projected  the  "Mother's  Magazine."  It  was"  in 
the  city  of  Utica  that  this  important  undertaking  was  mi^ored  and 
carried  into  effect;  the  publication  commencing  in  the  year  1833. 
The  "Mother*s  Magazine"  was  as  original  in  its  conception  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  able  iu  its  execution  and  useful  in  its  influence. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  much  thought,  consoltatioo,  and  prayer, 
attended*  indeed,  with  the  nsnal  anxiety  and  misgifings  inddent 
to  new  enterprises.  The  projector  of  the  work,  however,  was  pro- 
bably less  apprehensive  of  the  result  than  many  others,  though 
even  she  could  hardly  have  conjectured  "whereunto  this  would  grow*' 
through  the  series  of  years  it  has  continued.  It  Is  commonly  found 
in  experience,  that  they  who  have  the  talent  and  the  grace  to 
conceive  and  bring  into  existence  important  measures  for  jhuman 
benefit  arc  the  most  hopeful  of  success.  They  see  beyond  others 
in|that  particular  in  consequence  of  the  thought  and  mental  struggle 
which  their  project  has  cost  them.  They  have  considered  more 
closely  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  feel  more  keenly  the  want 
which  originated  it.  What  other  minds  less  gifted  with  forcsi^fht 
or  more  sceptical  as  to  results  rather  desire  than  expect,  is  with 
tiiem  often  reduced  to  a  moral  certafaity. 
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Mrs.  Whittlesey's  feelings  were  deeply  interested  in  that  portion 
of  her  sex  which  she  wislied  more  particularly  to  reach.  This  she 
some  time  previously  evinced  iu  procuring  the  tract  "An  Address  to 
Mothers,'*  to  t>e  written.  She  was  therefore  the  person,  in  view 
both  of  her  ability  and  her  zeal,  her  advantages  and  experience, 
to  prepare  a  medium  of  communication  with  her  sisters,  the  mothers 
of  the  land.  She  proposed  in  her  Magazine  the  two-fold  object  of 
enlightening  the  minds  of  this  portion  of  her  sex  on  the  subject 
of  tlieir  relation  to  the  community,  and  to  Uie  church  and  the  duties 
growing  out  of  that  relation ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  presenting 
the  motives  and  encouragements  to  appropriate  and  effective  labour 
in  their  own  peculiar  sphere.  Then,  she  hoped  to  operate,  through 
mothers,  on  all  classes  of  the  community ;  on  the  male  part,  as  well 
as  the  female ;  on  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  sons,  as  well  as  wives, 
and  diui^hters,  and  the  sex  generally.  But  it  was  to  do  only  woman's 
work  by  woman's  agency.  It  was  in  no  Mary  Wolstonecraft  spirit 
that  the  good  which  she  wished  to  bring  about  was  to  be  sought, 
ft  was  not  by  trenching  on  the  province  of  men,  nor  by  usurping 
their  place,  that  she  would  effect  a  reformation  or  improvement  in 
the  whole  subject  of  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  and  arm 
woman  with  her  true  power.  Woman  she  would  keep  to  her  own 
influence,  but  it  was  an  influence  neither  inconsiderable  nor  doubtful . 
It  was  not  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  be 
easily  evaded  whenever  or  wherever  it  should  appear.  It  was  in  - 
sinuating,  permeating  like  the  air;  it  was  gentle  as  the  dews, 
reaching  and  blessing  alike  the  root  and  the  branches  of  the  living, 
intellectual,  moral  being.  It  was  truly  a  material  work  that  Mrs. 
Whittlesley  through  her  journal  sought  to  accomplish— the  prepar- 
ation and  efficiency  of  mothers  as  agents  in  moulding  the  character 
of  their  offspring.  It  was  a  truly  feminine,  delicate,  graceful,  though 
dignified  and  potent  work. 

Having  laid  her  own  beloved  ones  in  their  infancy  upon  God's 
altar,  and  sought  by  all  apprc^riate  means  to  train  them  for  the 
service  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  having  joyfully  seen  the  most, 
of  them  in  the  morning  of  life  dedicating  themselves  to  His  service, 
she  has,  with  convincing  power  and  energy,  urged  the  mothers  of 
the  land  to  employ  those  means  in  the  education  of  their  children 
which  in  her  case  God  had  so  signally  blessed.  She  has  given 
great  prominence  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  the  pages  of  her 
journal,  and  entreated  parents  to  train  up  their  children  not  only 
for  the  church  at  home,  but  with  special  reference  to  extending 
the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in  heathen  lands.  Many  children  of 
missionaries  have  been  committed  to  her  maternal  care,  and  have 
obtained  through  her  the  means  of  education  and  support;  but, 
not  content  with  this,  she  gladly  surrendered  her  first-born  son  to 
become  a  foreign  missionary.  His  qualifications  for  usefulness  and 
bis  long  course  of  training  were  such  as  to  excite  the  fond  hope 
that  he  would  be  long  spajred  to  labour  on  earth ;  but  the  Master 
was  in  these  fast  ripening  him  for  some  higher  post  of  responsibility 
in  the  upper  sanctuary.  A  long  life  of  service  to  the  church  at 
home  could  never  have  made  him  so  holy  a  man  as  did  the  few 
years  he  was  employed  in  missionary  labour  in  India. 

Maternal  Associations  have  long  been  subjects  of  her  fostering  care. 
Through  her  influence  and  correspondence  these  instifntijjns  were 
greatly  multiplied  in  this  country,  iu  America,  and  other  foreign  lauds, 
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before  the  commenoenieiii  of  Iter  Magazine,  one  design  of  which 
to  extend  their  influence  and  to  Aunish  a  meaiw  of  communication 

■between  them. 

In  her  personal  apjxjarancc  Mrs.  Whittlesey  is  prepossessing  and 
dignified;  in  ber  address  easy  and  unafiected;  in  her  conversation, 
gentle,  deliberate^  and  persuasive ;  in  her  natural  temperament  genial, 
warm,  and  sjrmpathetic ;  in  her  judgment  sound  and  discriminative^ 
arriving  at  her  conclusions  less,  perhaps,  by  a  formal  process  of 
induction,  than  by  a  native  aptness  and  a  sanctified  taste.  She  was 
made  for  iufiuencc  in  whatever  path  of  life  she  might  have  chosen. 
In  that  which  Providence  has  actually  assigned  to  her,  she  has 
sought  to  wield  it  for  the  noblest  ends.  We  rejoice  in  its  extent, 
since  it  is  apparent  that  she  views  it  only  as  a  talent  to  be  employed 
in  licr  Saviour's  service.  For  her  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
muteriial  hope  and  fidelity,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  virtue 
and  happiness  Ihr  and  near,  and  to  improve  and  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  female  influence  in  general,  she  is  destined,  we  believe,  to 
be  long  and  affectionately  remembered  as  a  most  e£9cient  and 
noble  benefactress. 

WILLABD,  £MMA» 

DisTXHouisHKD  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer*  has  tc/t  many  years 
held  a  prominent  position  among  those  who  encourage  and  aid 

American  literature  and  moral  improvement. 

This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Hart,  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut,  where  she  was  bora  in  February,  1787.  Her  fkther 
was  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  Thomus  Hooker,  the 
first  minister  of  Hartford,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut;  he  having  lead  the  colony  across  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Her  paternal  ancestor  was  Stephen 
Hart,  a  deacon  of  Ifr.  Hooker's  church,  and  his  companion  tliroogh 
the  wilderness. 

The  love  of  teaching  appears  to  have  been  a  ruling  passion  in 
Miss  Hart's  mind,  and  was  developed  in  her  early  years.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  took  charge  of  a  district  school  in  her  native 
town.  The  following  year  she  opened  a  select  school,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  next  year  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lierlin 
Academy.  During  this  period,  being  engaged  at  home  throughout 
the  summer  in  the  capacity  of  instructress,  she  managed  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the  two  boiurding- 
schools  at  Hartford. 

During  the  spring  of  1807,  Miss  Hart  received  invitations  to  take 
charge  of  academies  in  three  different  states,  and  accepted  that 
Arom  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  She  remained  there  but  a  few  weeks, 
when,  upon  a  second  and  more  pressing  invitation,  she  went  to 
Hiddlebury,  in  Vermont.  Here  she  assumed  the  charge  of  a  female 
academy,  which  she  retained  for  two  years.  The  school  was  liberally 
patronized,  and  general  satisfaction  rewarded  the  efibrts  of  its  pre- 
.  ceptress.  In  1809,  she  resigned  her  academy,  and  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Dr.  John  Willanl,  then  marshal  of  the  district  of 
Vermont,  and  for  several  years  a  leader  of  the  republican  par^  of 
that  State. 

In  1814,  Mrs.  Willard  was  induced  to  establish  a  boarding-school 
at  Middlebury,  when  she  formed  the  determination  to  effect  an 
important  change  in  ibmale  education,  by  the  institation  of  a  class 
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of  schools  of  a  higher  character  than  had  been  established  in  the 
country  before.  She  applied  herself  assiduously  to  increase  her  own 
personal  abilities  as  a  teacher,  by  the  diligent  study  of  branches 
witb  which  she  had  hefbre  heen  unacquainted.  She  introduced  new 
studies  into  her  school,  and  invented  new  methods  of  teaeliingi  She 
also  prepared  "An  Address  to  the  Public,''  in  which  ehe  proposed 
"A  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education.*' 

This  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  Governor  de  Witt  Clinton, 
who  wrote  to  Mrs.  Willard,  expressing  a  most  cordial  desire  that 
8he  would  remove  her  institution  to  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
also  recommended  the  subject  of  her  "Plan"  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature.  The  result  was,  the  passage  of  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  proposed  institute  at  Waterford,  and  another  to  give  to  female 
academies  a  share  of  the  literary  fund;  being,  it  is  helieved,  the 
first  law  ever  passed  by  any  legislature  with  the  direct  ollject  ot 
improving  female  education. 

During  the  spring  of  1819,  Mrs.  Willard  accordingly  removed  to 
Wata^[brd,  and  opened  her  school.  The  higher  mathematics  were 
introduced,  and  tlu?  course  of  study  was  made  sufhciently  complete 
to  qualify  the  pupils  for  any  station  in  life.  The  first  young  lady 
who  was  examined  publicly  in  geometry,  and  perhaps  the  turst 
instance  in  the  country,  was  Miss  Cramer,  since  Mrs.  Curtis. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  difficulties  attended  the  securing  of  a  proper 
building  for  the  school  in  Waterford,  Mrs.  Willard  again  determined 
npon  a  remo^-al.  The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Troy  offered  liberal 
inducements;  and  in  May,  1821,  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was 
opened  under  flattering  auspices,  aiKl  abundant  success  crowned  her 
indefotigable  exertions.  Since  Uiat  period,  the  institute  has  heen 
well  known  to  the  public,  and  the  name  of  Mrs.  Willard,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  identified  with  her  ftivourite 
academy.  Dr.  Willard  died  in  1825 ;  Mrs.  Willard  continued  her 
school  till  her  health  was  impaired,  and  in  1830  she  visited  France. 
She  resided  in  Paris  for  several  months,  and  from  thence  came  to 
England  and  Scotland,  returning  in  the  following  year.  After  her 
return,  she  publisl>ed  a  volume  of  her  travels,  the  avails  of  which, 
amounting  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  were  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  ftoiale  education  f n  Greece.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  she 
gave  the  avails  of  one  or  two  other  publications  to  the  same  object. 

The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  education  of  native  teachers  in 
Greece  originated  with  Mrs.  Willard,  and  was  carried  forward  through 
many  difficulties  and  some  opposition  from  those  whose  aid  was 
expected.  Often  desponding  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  attempt, 
MrSi  WlUard  laboured  but  the  more  zealously,  and  gave  largely  of 
her  own  substance  to  secure  the  desired  advantages  for  Greece. 
The  plan  was  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 

In  1836,  Mrs.  Willard  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Troy  Seminary, 
and  returned  to  Hartford,  where  she  revised  her  celebrated  Manual 
of  American  History,  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  merits  of  this 
work,  her  smaller  United  States  History,  and  Universal  History, 
have  been  attested  by  their  very  general  use  iu  seminaries  of 
education. 

Since  1843,  she  has  completed  the  revision  of  her  historical  works, 

revised  her  Ancient  Geography,  and,  in  compliance  witb  Invitaiions, 
has  written  numerous  addresses  on  different  occasions,  being  Taost\y 
oa  educational  subjects.  Two  of  these  w<ire  writt^u  by  requtst  of 
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the  Western  Uterary  Institute  and  Oollegc  of  Tcachen,  and  were 

read  at  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  at  Cincinnati;  one  in  1841, 
and  the  other  in  1843.  In  184,5,  by  special  invitation,  she  attended 
the  convention  of  county  and  town  superintendents,  held  at  Syracuse. 
She  was  inyited  to  take  part  In  the  jmYMe  debate;  declining  that 
honour,  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  to  the  number  of  aboot 
sixty,  called  on  her  at  her  lodgings,  where  she  read  to  them  a 
prepared  address.  The  principal  topic  of  it  was,  "that  women,  now 
sufficiently  educated,  should  be  employed  and  furnished  by  the  men 
as  committees,  chai^ged  with  the  mimite  cares  and  sapeniBlon  of 
the  common  schools reasoning  ftom  the  premises  that  to  man  it 
belongs  to  provide  for  the  children,  while  upon  woman  it  is  in- 
cumluMit  to  take  the  provision,  and  apply  it  economically  and 
judiciously.  These  sentiments  were  received  with  decided  appro- 
bation. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1845,  Mrs.  Willard  made,  with  great 
satisfaction,  an  educational  tour  through  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  New  York ;  having  been  specially  invited  to  attend  the 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools^ 
At  Montioello^  Blnghampton,  Owego,  Cairo,  and  Rome,  she  aided  in 
instructing  no  less  than  five  hundred  teachers  of  these  schools,  and, 
in  many  cases,  her  partings  with  the  young  female  teacJicrs  were 
not  without  tears. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  prepared  fbr  the  press 
a  work  which  has  given  her  more  fame  abroad,  and  perhaps  at 
home,  than  any  of  her  other  writings.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  the  ensuing  spring,  both  in  London  and  New  York, 
developed  the  result  of  a  study  which  has  intensely  occupied  her 
at  times  fbr  fbnrteen  years.  Its  title  is^  **A  Treatise  on  the  Motive 
Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood and  its  object 
is  nothing?  less  than  to  introduce  and  to  establish  tlie  fact,  tfiat  the 
principal  motive  power  which  produces  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
not,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed,  the  heart's  action,  that  being 
only  secondary ;  bnt  that  the  principal  motive  power  is  retpiraikm^ 
operating  by  animal  heat,  and  producing  an  eroetlve  force  at  the 
lungs. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  184G,  Mrs.  Willard  made  the 
tour  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  visiting  every  one  of  them 
except  Texas.  In  every  she  met  her  fbrmer  pupils,  who  gave 
her  a  filial  welcome.  She  was  received  by  the  principals  of  schools 
and  those  employed  in  education  as  an  "educationalist;'*  and  as 
such,  was  invited  to  visit  and  to  address  schools,  where,  in  many 
instances,  she  received  public  testimonials  of  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  compends  of  historjp  which  she  has  written, 
she  has  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  impressing 
chronology  on  the  mind  by  the  eye,  two  charts  of  an  entirely  original 
character;  one  called  "The  American  Chronographic  for  American 
History,"  and  the  othor  for  universal  history,  called  the  ««Temple 
of  Time."  In  the  latter,  the  course  of  time  fW>m  tlie  creation  of 
the  world  is  thrown  into  perspective,  and  the  parts  of  this  vast 
suhject  wrought  into  unity,  and  the  most  distinguished  characters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  set  down,  each  in  his  own 
time.  This,  in  the  chart,  is  better  arranged  fbr  the  memory,  thsn 
would  be  that  of  the  place  of  a  city  on  a  map  of  the  world. 
^  Jlu  l84d>  she  published        Ldeaves  from  Amocicaa  Uistoiyi"  eon- 
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tainiiig  an  IntefMting  aficonnt  of  the  Mexican  War*  and  of  GallftMmia. 

The  poetical  compositkms  of  Mrs.  Willard  are  fsWf  and  an  cfaififlj 
oompoaed  in  »  laiaU  Yoliunei  pdnted  in  1880. 

WILLIAMS,  ANNA, 

Was  the  danghter  of  a  surgeon  and  physician,  in  South  Wales, 
where  she  was  born,  in  1706.  She  went  with  her  father  to  London, 
in  1880,  when,  from  some  fidUng  in  hia  undertakings,  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  poverty.  In  1740,  Miss  VnUiams  lost  her  sight  by 
a  cataract,  which  prevented  her,  in  a  great  measure,  fVora  assisting 
her  father;  but  she  still  retained  her  fondness  for  literature,  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  her  skill  in  the  use  of  her  needle.  In 
1746,  she  published  the  **Ufy  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  Notes, 
translated  fW)m  the  French."  She  was  assisted  by  her  fdends  In 
this  work,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  she  derived  much  pecuniary 
advantage  from  it.  Soon  after  this,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  became 
interested  in  her,  and  at  Dr.  Johnson's  request  an  operation  was 
performed  on  her  eyes,  but  without  sueoess;  and  ftom  that  time, 
even  after  his  wife's  death,  she  remained  almost  constantly  an  in- 
mate of  Johnson's  house.  Her  circumstances  were  improved  in  the 
last  years  of  Iier  life,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  prose  and 
▼erse,  and  by  some  other  means,  and  the  friendship  and  kindness 
of  Johnson  continued  unalterable.  She  died  at  his  house  in  Bolt- 
courtt  Fleet  Street,  aged  seventy-seven. 

WILLIAMS,    HELEN  MARIA, 

Was  bom,  in  17fi2,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was  ushered 
into  public  notice  by  Dr.  Kippis,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Between 
1782  and  1788,  she  published  "Edwin  and  Eltrada,"  "An  Ode  to 
Peace."  and  other  poems.  In  1790  she  settled  in  PMris,  and  became 
intimate  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  Girondists,  and,  in  1794,  was 
imprisoned,  and  nearly  shared  their  fate.  She  escaped  to  Switaer- 
land,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1797,  and  died  there  in  1827. 

She  wrote  "Julia,  a  Novel,"  "Letters  from  France,"  "Travels  in 
Switaerland,"  "A  Narrative  of  Events  in  France,"  and  «*A  Transla- 
tion of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland*s  Personal  Narrative."  Miss 
Williams  possessed  a  strong  mind,  much  historical  acumen,  and 
great  industry,  though  her  religious  sentiments  were  not  free  from 
some  errofs  of  the  period.  As  a  poetess  she  had  little  more  than 
some  IhcQity  and  the  talent  faiseparable  ftom  a  cultivated  taste. 

WILSON*  MRS., 

Am  Englishwoman,  who  deserves  an  honoured  place  among  the 
distinguished  of  her  sex,  for  her  noble  self-sacrifice  in  goin^'  out 
to  India,  to  introduce  the  light  of  female  education  into  that  region 
of  moral  darkness.  She  also  founded  the  first  orphan  refuge,  or 
asylum  Air  teiale  native  children,  established  under  the  British 
sceptre  In  the  East.  This  beginning  of  female  instruction  was  in* 
troduced  but  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  held  rich  possessions  and  controlling  power  in  India  for 
more]  than  a  century,  yet  no  man  had  sought  to  remedy  or  remove 
the  horrible  degradation  and  ignorance  of  the  fsmale  sex.  The  spirit 
of  selflshnesa  or  sin  reigned  panunoant  in  the  hearts  of  men;  and 
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their  "enmity"  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  influence  of  women  was, 
and  is  still,  there  wrought  out  in  the  most  uwful  oppresbions  and 
bnital  practioes  the  corrnpt  mind  can  devise.  Mrs.  Wilaeii  lias  done 
much,  for  she  made  the  beginning.  We  glean  the  following  par- 
ticulars Arom  an  article  in  "Chambrrs*  Journal,"  written,  evidently, 
by  a  lady.  She  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Wilson*  then  Mibs  Cook*  went 
out  to  India  in  1821. 

''Up  till  this  time,  the  education  of  natives  had  been  confined  to 
boys,  fbr  whom  a  number  of  schools  had  been  opened ;  and  as  no 
attempt  at  conversion  was  allowed,  there  was  no  prejudice  against 
them.  One  of  the  most  benevolent  founders  of  scliools  for  boys  was 
David  Hare,  a  person  who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
in  that  city,  determined  to  spend  it  there  instead  of  in  his  native 
land;  and  not  only  did  he  spend  his  money,  but  his  life,  in  bene- 
fitting the  city  where  he  had  so  loii«^  resided.  These  attempts,  as 
wo  have  said,  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives; 
on  the  contrary,  th^  warmly  seconded  them,  and  the  sehools  were 
crowded  with  boys  willing  to  learn  afler  the  English  fashion  instead 
of  their  osvn  ;  but  the  prejudices  against  educating  females  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  overcome.  For  the  woman,  no  education  of  any  kind 
but  such  as  related  to  making  a  curry  or  a  pillau  had  ever  been 
deemed  necessary.  As  long  as  infimcy  and  childhood  lasted,  she 
was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  family ;  and  when,  with  girliiood* 
came  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife,  she  entered  on  them  unpre- 
pared by  any  jjievions  moral  training.  All  intellectual  acquirements 
were  out  of  place  fur  one  who  was  not  the  companion,  but  the 
drudge  and  slave  of  her  husband ;  and  the  more  ignorant  the  was, 
the  less  intolerable  would  be  the  confinement  and  monotony  of 
her  life.  In  India,  all  females  above  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and  of 
respectable  character,  are  kept  in  seclusion  after  betrotbment ;  and 
after  marriage,  none  of  any  rank,  except  the  very  highest^  are 
exempt  from  those  duties  which  we  should  consider  menial,  thoogh 
not  really  so  when  kept  in  due  bounds.  A  wife  can  never  be 
degraded  by  preparing  her  husband's  repast ;  but  it  is  humiliating 
to  be  considered  unworthy  to  partake  of  it  with  him,  and  not  even 
to  be  permitted  to  enliven  it  with  her  conversation.  Those  females, 
again,  whose  station  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  the  privileges 
of  seclusion,  present  a  picture  painful  to  contemplate ;  the  blessing 
of  liberty  cannot  make  up  for  the  incessant  toil  and  drudgery  to 
which  they  are  invariably  condemned;  and  the  alternations  of  the 
climate,  added  to  the  exposure,  render  the  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life  a  withered  crone,  either  depressed  into  an  idiot  or  instated  into 
a  virago.  Though  in  the  present  day  something  has  been  eifected 
in  the  way  of  elevating  the  social  position  of  the  Hindoo  female, 
thirty  vears  ago  even  that  little  was  considered  unattainable.  It 
was  evident  that  while  one  entire  sex  remained  so  utterly  meared 
for,  the  instruction  of  the  other  would  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effects :  and  that  if  India  was  to  be  regenerated,  her  female  as  well 
as  her  male  population  must  be  instructed.  The  task  was  difiicult ; 
for  whilst  the  government  was  indifferent,  the  natives  of  India  were 
all  strongly  opposed  to  any  measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition, 
social  or  intellectual,  of  their  women.  One  zealous  friend,  however, 
devoted  lierself  to  the  task.  The  work  wa»  to  bo  done,  and  Alxs. 
Wilson  did  it. 

■  Animated  with  a  detennlnation  to  spare  no  peraonal  exertion,  she 
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had  herself  trained  to  the  business  of  general  instruction,  and  did 
mot  fear  the  effects  of  an  Indian  climate.  Physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  she  was  fitted  for  her  task.  Her  healtli  was  excellent ; 
her  spirits  elastic ;  her  temper  even  ;  her  mind  clear,  (luick,  and 
shrewd;  her  manners  most  engaging,  tliough  dignitied;  and  her 
will  indoinitahle.  On  arriving  in  India,  her  first  efforts  were  devoted 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  the  language  of  the  native 
of  Calcutta;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  make  herself  understood  by 
those  around  her,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  native 
population,  and  courted  and  encouraged  pupils.  Slowly  and  sus- 
piciously they  came  in,  attracted  by  a  small  gratnity  each  received 
as  a  reward  far  daily  attendance.  In  time  others  followed  their 
example;  and  a  school  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  ragged,  being  literally  a  naked  one,  was  established. 
The  premises  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  were  so  conliued,  that  when 
the  frfw,  not  the  teaming,  attracted  more  pupils,  she  was  obliged 
to  open  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  bazaar,  and  go  from  one  to 
the  other.  This  occasioned  much  loss  of  time ;  and  none  but  those 
of  the  very  lowest  rank  could  be  enticed  even  by  a  fee  to  attend 
the  school.  Any  one  less  earnest  would  have  lost  heart,  and  been 
disgnsted  to  find  that  all  her  efforts  were  to  be  so  confined.  But 
Miss  Cook  hoped,  and  trusted,  and  determined  to  remedy  what 
appeared  remediable.  She  was  convinced  that  a  large  house,  in  a 
more  respectable  part  of  the  native  town,  would  be  one  means  of 
attracting  pupils  of  rather  a  higher  caste;  and  she  determined  to 
aecnre  this.  A  n^ah,  who  at  that  time  was  anxious  to  pay  court 
to  the  government,  presented  the  "Ladies'  Society  for  Promoting 
Native  Female  Education"  with  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  very  eligible 
situation;  a  European  gentleman  furnished  the  plan,  and  kindly 
raperintended  the  erection  of  the  btiildings;  and  in  about  fire  years 
alwr  her  first  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  possession  of  the 
Central  School,  a  large,  airy,  and  handsome  abode.  Five  years  had 
accustomed  the  natives  to  the  anomaly  of  teaching  girls,  and  a 
somewhat  better  class  than  had  at  first  attended  were  now  to  be 
seen  congregated  round  their  eneiieetic  teacher,  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  tracing  their  crabbed  characters  on  a  slate ;  reading 
in  sonorous  voices  tlie  translations  of  the  parables  and  miracles; 
or  even  chanting  hynnis,  also  translated.  Still  none  came,  unless 
brought  by  the  women  who  were  employed  to  go  the  rounds  of 
the  baaaar  hi  the  morning,  and  who  received  so  much  ft>r  each 
child:  bribery  alone  insured  attendance;  and  none  of  the  pupils 
remained  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  the  most.  As  for  the 
natives  of  the  upi)er  classes,  all  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  amongst 
them  proved  total  failures.  The  examinations  of  the  school  were 
attended  by  ail  the  native  gentlemen  of  ranlc  who  professed  to  take 
an  interest  in  education ;  but  none  of  them  favoured  it  suflBciently 
to  desire  its  benefits  for  his  own  daughters,  though  Mrs.  Wilson 
ottered  to  attend  them  privately^  when  not  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  school.  At  length  the  same  rajah  who  had  given  the  ground 
informed  her  that  his  young  wife  insisted  on  learning  English.  She 
had  already  learned  to  read  and  write  Bengalee;  but  as  this  did 
not  satisfy  her,  he  requested  Mrs.  Wilson's  services,  which  wore 
immediately  given;  and  she  found  her  pupil  a  very  apt  scholar, 
eager  for  hiformatloa  of  all  kinds.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  lady  sncceeded  in  obtatadng  her  husband's  permission  to  visit 
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Mrs.  Wilson  at  the  Ontral  School,  and  to  be  introdaced  to  some 
more  English  ladies. 

In  a  fow  weeks  the  lessons  were  discontinued;  her  husband  fell 
into  well-merited  disgrace.  This,  however,  was  the  first  and  last 
pupil  Mrs.  Wilson  had  in  the  hi^^hest  ranlcs,  but  thOidisftppointment 
WM  mofe  than  compensated  by  the  aceomplishment  cf  another 
scheme*  periiaps  more  important,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  natiye 
character,  namely,  the  establishmcTit  of  an  asylum  for  female  orphans. 
We  cannot  here  detail  the  several  circumstances,  apparently  fortui- 
tous, to  us  evidently  providential,  which  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  scheme,  nor  relate  all  Che  noble  eflRnrts  made  by  Ifirs.  Wilson 
to  promote  its  accomplishment,  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  soon  aa 
suitable  buildings  at  Agiparah,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 
were  completed,  "Mrs.  Wilson  removed  thither  with  her  large  orphan 
family,  and  discontinued  her  attendance  at  the  day  schools,  and 
almost  her  connexion  with  the  onter  world.  All  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  establishment  professed  Christianity;  and  no  more 
enticing  example  to  follow  its  precepts  could  have  been  afforded 
than  Mrs.  Wilson's  conduct  displayed.  Her  great  aim  and  object 
in  educating  the  native  girl  was  to  elevate  the  native  woman ;  not 
merely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  nse  of  the  needle^ 
etc.,  but  to  purify  the  mind,  to  subdue  the  temper,  to  raise  her  in 
the  scale  of  beiTi^:,  to  render  her  the  companion  and  helpmate  of 
her  husband,  instead  of  his  slave  and  drudge.  Many  of  the  Euro- 
pean patronesses  of  distinction,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  plan 
of  an  Orphan  Beihge,  hailed  it  as  a  most  admirable  one  fbr  rearing 
a  much  better  class  of  ladies'-maids  or  ayahs  than  was  generally  to 
be  found  in  Calcutta,  and  who  could  speak  English  withal ;  but  they 
little  comprehended  Mrs.  Wilson's  scheme.  She  did  not  educate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  European,  bnt  of  the  native.  A  few  of  the  most 
Intelligent  were  taught  to  read  and  write  English,  bnt  all  knowledge 
was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language;  and  none 
were  allowed  to  quit  the  refuge  until  they  were  sought  in  marriage 
by  suitable  native  Christians,  or  till  their' services  were  required  to 
assist  in  forming  oUier  orphan  retreats.  As  soon  as  the  dwellings 
were  finished,  a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  and  steps  taken  to 
induce  a  missionary  and  his  wife  to  proceed  to  India  to  preside 
over  this  singular  establishment.  For  all  these  undertakings  funds 
were  never  wanting ;  and  though  their  avowed  purpose  was  to  spread 
Christianity,  many  rich  and  influential  natires  contributed  to  them, 
and  one  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  when  bequeathing  a  handsome  sum, 
said  he  did  so  under  the  conviction  that  their  oripinator  was  more 
than  human.  Before  all  Mrs.  Wilson's  plans  were  bruuglit  to  ma- 
turity, many  had  gone  and  done  likewise;  and  influential  societies  of 
various  denomina^ons  were  formed  to  promote  female  education  in  the 
East.  There  arc  now  several  Orphan  Refuges  in  Calcutta,  and  one  in 
almost  every  large  station  in  India.  It  is  not  my  puriKJse  to  speak 
of  these:  I  wish  only  to  record  whence  they  all  sprung,  and  who 
led  the  way  in  the  good  and  great  work.  Mrs,  Wilson  Is  no  longer 
with  her  lambs  bnt  her  deeds  do  follow  her;  and  wherever  the 
despised  and  outcast  native  female  child  may  hereafter  lind  a 
Christian  home,  and  receive  a  Christian  training,  she  should  be 
taught  to  bless  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  the  lirst  originator  of 
the  philanthropic  scheme. 
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WINCHELSEA,   ANNE,   COUNTESS  OF, 

Wa^  the  danj^hter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchesf 
of  York,  second  wife  of  James  II.,  and  married  Heneage,  Earl  of 
V^inchelsea,  who  afterwards  sacceeded  to  the  hereditaiy  title.  She 
died  August  5th,  1720,  witiiout  leaving  any  children.  Wordsworth 
speaks  highly  of  her  poem  called  "A  Nocturnal  Reverie."  Anotlier 
of  her  poems  was  addressed  to  "The  Spleen."  A  collection  of  the 
countess's  poems  was  printed  in  London,  together  with  a  tragedy, 
never  acted,  entitled  **AristoiDeiie8."  Mr.  Chambers  remarlcs  of  het 
poetiy,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was  the  first  English- 
woman who  attempted  to  ascend  the  Parnassian  heights — "Her  lines 
are  smoothly  versilied,  and  possess  a  tone  of  caha  and  conteiApla- 
tive  feeling.** 

« 

WINGKEL,  THEB&SA  EMILIA  HENRIETTA, 

Was  bom  at  Dresden,  in  1784,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  copies 
of  the  old  masters.  She  is  said  to  have  been  unequalled  in  the 
copies  she  made  of  Correggio's  worlds.  She  went  to  Paris,  with 
her  mother,  in  1808,  and  spent  her  time  while  in  that  city  in 
studying  the  worlis  of  art  with  which  It  abounds.  Her  letters 
flrom  Paris  have  been  published,  and  she  also  wrote  many  articles 
for  periodicals.  She  began  the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  at 
first,  for  her  own  gratitication ;  but  her  mother  losing  her  fortune, 
Henrietta  supported  them  both  by  her  own  exertions. 

WINTER,  LUGRETIA  WILHELMIKA, 

(Hbr  maiden  name  was  Yan  Merken,)  was  bom  in  1745,  Iti 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  She  was  married  to  the  poet  Nicolans  Simon 

Winter,  with  whose  writings  a  great  deal  of  her  poetry  was  pub- 
lished. She  was  a  poetess  of  the  Dutch  school ;  all  her  verses  bear 
the  impress  of  labour,  and  the  marks  of  a  great  deal  of  polishing. 
She  wrote  the  two  epics,  ''David,**  and  **Gennanicns,*'  and  » 
number  of  miscellaneous  poems,  pablished  in  1798.  She  died  in 
17d5,  at  Leyden,  Holland. 

WOFFINGTON,  MARGARET, 

Ax  actress,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  elegance,  and  talent,  was  bom 
at  Dublin  in  1718.  She  acted  in  tho  London  and  Dublin  Theatres, 
and  was  Yery  mnch  admired.  She  was  sprightly,  good  hamourod, 
and  charitable  i  and  her  society  was  sought  by  the  gravest  and 
most  learned  persons.  She  died  in  London,  in  1760. 

WOLF,  ARNOLDIXA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Cassel,  in  Germany,  was  born  in  17C9.  Her  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  Hessian  government ;  but  he  died  while  she 
was  quite  young.  When  she  was  about  eighteen,  she  was  attacked 
by  a  very  painful  disease,  which  prevented  her  from  sleeping  for 
nearly  twenty-six  weeks.  She  alleviated  her  sufferings  by  repeating 
and  composing  poetry.  The  poems  she  composed  while  in  this 
State  were  published  in  1788.  At  length  she  fell  into  an  apparent 
state  of  Insensibility,  in  wliicb  she  hardly  seemed  to  live;  but  she 
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could  hear,  and  was  conscious  of  a  great  dread  lest  she  should  be 
bnried  alive.  In  four  weeks  she  began  to  recover,  and  in  time 

regained  her  healtli.  She  married,  in  1791,  Mr.  Wolf,  by  whom 
slic  bud  nine  children.  She  died,  in  1820,  at  Smalcalden.  Her 
|>oems  and  an  account  of  her  illness,  were  published  by  Dr.  Wiss. 

WOLf,  MBS., 

A  OERMAH  actress,  who,  like  her  husband,  immortalized  herself 
on  the  stage,  and,  like  him,  enjoyed,  during  her  lifetime,  the  most 
glorious  triumph.  She  united  to  a  tall  ligure,  an  expressive  phys- 
iognomy, and  a  noble,  dignified  carriage.  Her  pliant  organs  of 
speech  rendered  her  utterance  yeiy  easy,  and  she  had  caltivated 
highly  this  part  of  her  art  Thus  she  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tragedy,  in  whicli  slie  represented  with  success  the  lirst  heroines. 
Instances  of  lier  characters  are;  Iphigenia,  Stella,  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Princess,  in  Schiller's  ♦*Bride  of  Messina;" 
Clara,  in  Goethe's  "Egmont;"  Adbelheid,  in  Go6the*8  <*Tas80;" 
Eboli,  in  Schiller's  "Don  Carlos;"  Sappho,  In  Grillparzer's  drama 
of  this  name ;  and  others.  But  she  has  also  succeeded  in  cheerful 
and  naif  parts.  Everywhere,  she  betrayed  a  deep  study  of  her 
part,  a  true  conception  of  the  whole,  and  a  delicate  taste  for 
poetical  beauties;  moreoTer,  her  gestures  were  animated  by  charm- 
ing grace,  and  she  knew  how  to  transport  the  spectator  in  those 
moments  which  the  poet  had  chosen  for  his  peculiar  triumphs,  ller 
declamation  was  not  to  be  excelled,  and  still  did  not  appear  at 
all  like  art;  she  was  also  able,  by  her  costume,  to  beautify  and 
call  into  existence  the  artificial  character  which  she  represented. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  were  engaged  at  the  theatre  at  Berlin ;  and 
the  public,  though  accustomed  to  Fleck  and  Zoffland,  and  Mrs. 
Bethmann,  knew  how  to  appreciate  this  rare  couple,  and  rewarded 
them  with  those  distinguished  marks  of  approbation  which  they 
so  richly  deserved. 

WOOD,  JEAN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Moncare,  a  Scotch  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  the 
first  progenitor  of  the  numerous  Virginia  families  bearing  his  name. 
He  possessed  considerable  talents,  which  his  third  daugliter,  Jean, 
inherited.  Slie  was  very  intellectual,  and  highly  gifted  with  poetical 
and  musical  genius.  Of  poetry,  she  has  left  some  beantifQl  spec- 
imens, which  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish,  as  th^  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  constitute  a  small  volume,  and  well  worth  being  put 
into  such  a  form. 

Though  entirely  self-taught,  she  played  with  taste  and  skill  on 
the  guitar,  the  piano,  and  the  spinet,  an  inatrument  much  In  vogue 
in  her  day ;  indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  she  make  herself  acquainted 
with  it,  that  she  has  been  known  to  employ  her  ingenuity  very 
successfully  in  restoring  an  injured  one  to  complete  order  and  har- 
mony; and  such  was  her  energy  of  character  and  perseveiance  in 
whatever  she  undertook,  that  when  she  had  the  misfonone  to  he 
overset  in  a  carriage,  and  break  her  right  wrist,  she  quickly  learned 
to  use  Iier  left  hand  in  working,  and  even  to  write  with  it,  not 
only  legibli/  but  neatly^  and  this  wlien  she  was  past  sixty! 

The  early  part  of  Mrs.  Wood's  life  was  tinged  with  romance. 
At  seventeen,  she  reciprocated  the  ardent  attachmoiit  of -a  yowv 
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gentleman  iroiii  Maiyland,  and  they  became  engaged;  but  their 
union  was  prevented  by  her  relations,  because  he  was  a  Roman 

Catholic.  When  tlicy  separated,  they  exchanged  vows  never  to 
wed  others;  so  that  years  aftenvards,  when  addressed  by  General 
James  Wood  (once  Governor  of  Virgmia,)  she  declined  his  pro-^ 
posals,  and  bidding  her,  as  he  thought,  *%  long  and  last  adieu,*' 
he.  proceeded  to  the  west,  intending  to  join  in  the  war  against  the 
Indians.  Before  his  depaKtnre,  lie  made  a  will,  bequeathing  her, 
in  case  of  his  death,  all  his  i)roperty.  Fate,  however,  allotcd  him 
a  brighter  destiny ;  for  Miss  Moncure  having  been  informed  that 
her  first  lover  had  hroicen  his  pledge  and  wedded  another,  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  a  cousin,  with  whom,  since  the  death  uf  her 
parents,  she  frequently  resided,  and  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Wood  ; 
and  not  until  after  their  union,  did  she  discover  that  she  had  been 
deceived  1 

In  the  meanwhile.  Mr.—  hearing  of  her  marriage,  considered 
himself  absolved  from  his  promise,  and  also  entered  the  bands  of 
matrimony;  and  here  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  subsequent  history. 

Mrs.  Wood  had  an  only  child — a  daughter— who  was  extremely 
Intelligent  nntil  four  years  old,  but  was  then  seized  with  convul- 
sions, and  owing  to  their  frequent  occurrence,  grew  up  an  idiot ; 

nnd  Mrs.  Wood's  first  lover,  Mr.  ,  of  Maryland,  had  a  son  in  a 

similar  state. 

Mrs.  Wood  devoted  herself  to  this  ill-fitted  daughter  with  all  ot 
a  mother's  tenderness  and  zeal,  and  many  of  her  poetical  efihsions 
allude  roost  touchingly  to  the  deep  affection  she  bore  her,  and  her 
anxiety  she  suffered  on  her  account.  Slie  lost  lier  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  bewailed  her  death  as  if  she  had  been  of  those  whom 
God  endows  with  the  blessings  of  intellect  and  beauty.  After  this 
event,  and  the  decease  of  General  Wood,  she  removed  ttom  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Chelsea  to  Richmond,  and  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  works  of  usefulness  and  charity.  Tliere, 
aided  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Chapman,  the  Lady  of  a  British  officer, 
she  fimnded  a  society  for  assisting  indigent  widows  and  children. 
It  was  termed,  the  "Female  Humane  Association  of  the  City  of 
Richmond,"  and  under  that  title  was  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  in  1811.  Some  years  afterwards  it  changed  its 
purpose,  and  exclusively  appropriated  its  efforts  and  finances  to  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  female  orphan  children.  Mrs.  Wood,  was 
elected  president,  and  continued  untiringly  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  station  nntil  her  death,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wood,  her  pastor  and  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  formed  a  socie^  of  ladies  to  work  for  the  ben^t 
of  poor  students  of  divinity  in  Hampden -Sydney  College,  and  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  ^'Jean  Wood  Association." 

WORTLET,  LADY  EMMELINE  STUART, 

Is  a  welUknown  English  poetess,  daughter  of  the  Dnite  of  Rut-* 
land,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley.   She  has  written  a  great 

deal,  and  with  remarkable  rapidity — principally  poetry,  although  she 
has  published  one  or  two  novels,  which  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Her  poems  would  fill  more  thuu  a  dozen  volumes}  they 
aze  <'Tbe  Knight  and  the  Enchantress,'*  pubUshed  In  1832;  '•I^ondon 
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al  Night,  and  other  poems,'*  in  1884;  <*The  Tillage  CShnrcbyaid,"  is 
1886 ;  'The  Yiiionaiy,"  in  1887 ;  *«Lays  of  Leisore,**  in  1838 ;  accounts 
of  her  travels,  and  many  occasional  poems.  She  certainly  evinces 
unusual  facility  in  versification,  but  more  care  and  finish  would  be 
an  improvement  to  her  style.  Some  of  her  shorter  poems  display 
tnriUiancy  of  imagination,  and  when  ber  theme  is  new  and  Inspbingt 
she  becomes  impassioned  and  pathetic.  Her  poems  on  America 
attest  the  power  of  her  genius  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  her  heart. 
Lady  Stuart  Wortley  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1849-50. 
She  contributed  a  number  of  poems  on  the  subject  of  her  travels 
to  different  periodicals,  and  early  in  1851,  her  ''Travels  in  the  United 
Stated  appeared.  The  work  evinces  a  very  different  spirit  fVom  the 
recorded  opinions  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Miss  Martineau.  Lady  Stuart 
Wortley  is  a  woman  of  rehned  manners  and  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellect ;  there  is  genuine  goodness  of  heart  shown  in  her  writings ; 
her  records  of  what  she  sees  and  hears  always  bring  ont  expressions 
of  feelings  and  hopes  that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  These  give 
value  to  her  works. 


XANTIPPE, 

Wife  of  Socrates,  the  Athenian  pliilosopher,  was  remarkable  for 
the  moroseness  and  violence  of  her  temper.  It  is  said  that  Socrates 
was  aware  of  her  chaiacter,  and  married  her  to  exercise  his  patience. 
She,  however,  loved  her  husband,  and  mourned  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  398  B.C.,  with  the  deepest  grief.  If  we  take  into 
the  account  this  true  love  she  felt  for  her  husband,  and  consider 
what  she  must  have  suffered  while  he  was  passing  his  evenings  in 
.  the  society  of  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Aspasia,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  at  her  discontent.  If  his  wifte  loved  ]iim>  it  must  have  been 
fbr  his  mind,  as  he  was  not  endowed  with  attractions  that  win  the 
eye  and  fancy  of  a  woman ;  and  thus  loving  him,  she  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  discord  betweenJ'the  wisdom  of  his  teachings  and 
the  foolishness  of  his  conduct.  That  he  acknowledged  her  inUuence 
over  him  was  good»  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  her  tme  devotion  to 
him ;  had  he  been  as  true  to  her,  he  would  have  been  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man;  and  she,  no  doubt,  a  much  milder  as  well  as  a 
happier  woman. 


YATES,  MARY, 

A  CELEBRATED  dctress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Graham,  was 
born  about  1737.  She  made  her  theatrical  de'but  at  Dublin,  in  1752; 
but  succeeded  so  ill,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  manager,  was  glad  to 
dissolve  her  engagement  by  a  present.  Necessity  urged  her  to 
another  attempt;  and  in  1754,  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  London, 
but  was  not  very  successful.  On  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Yates, 
under  whose  instruction  her  talents  first  developed  themselves,  Mr. 
Garrick  received  her  again  at  Drury  Lane,  and  she  soon  became 
the  first  tragic  actress  of  the  day.  She  also  excelled  iu  comedy. 
She  was  very  attractive  in  her  appearance.  Mrs.  Yates  retired  tmia 
the  stage  in  I78d,  and  died  in  London  in  1787. 
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YEARSLEY,  ANNE, 

A  i*o£T£ss,  novel-writer,  and  dramatist,  boru  at  Bristol  aboat 
1 766.  Her  mother  was  a  milkwoman  in  tbat  city,  and  she  for  some 

time  exercised  the  same  occupation.  Slie  was  taught  hy  her  mother 
and  brother  to  read  and  to  write;  and  having  had  opportunities 
of  perusing  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
Pope,  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Shakspearc,  her  talents  were  called  forth, 
and  she  prodaced  sereral  pieces  of  poetry  which  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  MIS.  Hannah  More.  To  the  assistance  and  advice  of  that 
lady,  she  was  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  her  abilities; 
and  under  her  patronage,  she  published  by  subscription  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1785.  The  profits  of  this  work  enabled  her  to  relin- 
quish her  bnsinessy  for  the  congenial  employment  of  keeping  a 
circulating  library  at  Bristol  Hot  Wells.  Her  subsequent  publica- 
tions were,  a  second  collection  of  "Poems  on  Various  Subjects," 
1787 ;  a  short  poem  "On  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  1788; 
"Stanzas  of  Woe,"  addressed  to  Levi  Ames,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
1790;  **£arl  Godwin,"  an  historical  tragedy,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Theatres ;  and  a  novel,  entitled  "The  Royal 
Captive,"  1795,  four  volumes,  12mo.,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  whom  she 
supposes  to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  tlxniis  the  Fourteenth. 
She  experienced  great  enconragement  ftom  the  public  in  the  course 
of  her  literary  career ;  but  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  her  patroness, 
Mrs,  More,  which,  like  most  affairs  of  this  kind,  was  carried  on  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  creditable  to  either  party,  tended  somewhat 
to  injure  her  popularity.  Some  years  before  her  death,  she  retired 
from  trade,  and  resided  with  her  family  at  Melksham,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  seclusion,  She  died  May  8th.,  180C, 
leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Another  son,  who  had  studied 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  talented  indi- 
vidual, was  cat  off  by  a  pulmonaiy  disease,  two  or  three  years 
previonsl J  to  the  death  of  his  mother. 


ZAIDA, 

A  Moorish  princess,  daughter  of  Benabet,  King  of  Seville,  married 
Alfonso  the  Sixth,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Zaida  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  the  Christian  faitli  by  a  dream,  in  which  St. 
Isodorus  appeared  to  her  and  persuaded  her  to  become  a  convert. 
Her  fbther,  when  wbe  acquainted  him  with  the  resolution  she  had 
formed,  made  no  objections;  but  fearfUl  it  might  cause  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  he  allowed  her  to  escape  to  Leon.  Thither 
she  fled ;  the  Christian  sovereigns  instructed  her  in  the  new  creed, 
and  had  her  baptized  Isabel;  or,  as  some  assert,  Mary.  Zaida 
subsequently  became  the  third  wife  of  Alfonso,  the  king;  though 
Pelagius,  the  Bishop  of  Ov  icdo,  denies  that  she  was  married  to  that 
sovereign,  asserting  she  was  only  his  mistress.  She  bore  the  king 
one  sou,  Don  Sancho,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  near  the  close  of 
the  etemih  century. 

ZANARDI-BOTTIONI,  SPECIOSA, 
Was  bom  at  Fontanellato,  in  the  Parmesan  territory,  a  place 
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where  there  was  nothing  to  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  place 
where  emulation  could  not  exi^t,  and  Avhere  the  loudest  blasts  of 
Famc*s  trumpet  are  never  heard.  Genius,  however,  is  not  the  slave 
of  place  or  circumstance.  Speciosii  was  accustomed  from  a  child 
to  aid  her  father,  a  petty  apothecary,  in  the  work  of  his  sltop ;  as 
the  drugs  passed  througn  her  hands,  her  fhongbtlhl  mind  observed 
the  chemical  effects,  wliieh  led  to  experiments,  examination,  reading. 
She  chanced  to  become  known  to  a  lawyer  of  Tanna,  Signer  Bot- 
tioni — a  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  she  displayed  tlie  utmost 
natural  eloquence  and  grace.  She  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and 
went  with  him  to  live  in  Parma,  where  there  is  no  want  of  learned 
men  or  lihraries.  Her  first  care  was  to  select  the  best  masters,  and, 
after  ac<iairing  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  she  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  studying  the  Latiu  and  Greek  authors  in  their 
original  languages. 

She  has  pablished  several  prose  and  poetical  works,  and  some 
dramas,  among  which  may  be  cited  "Madame  de  Maintcnon,*'  which 
is  forme<l  on  a  well-mauaged  plot — and  developed  by  naturally 
sustained  characters. 

ZANARDI,  GENTILE, 

Was  an  artist,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth centur^^  She  was  instructed  by  Marc  Antonio  Franceschini, 
and  had  an  extraordinary  talent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  She  also  painted  historical  subjects  of  her  own  design 
with  equal  taste  and  delicacy.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not 
mentioned. 

ZANWISKI,   CONSTANTIA,   PRINCESS   CZARTOXYSKA,  * 

A  NOBLE  and  accomplished  Avoman,  was  the  wife  of  Andrzey 
Zanwiski,  a  distinguished  defender  of  the  rights  of  Poland.  She 
died  in  1797. 

ZAPPI,  FAUSTINA, 

Was  daughter  of  the  painter  Carlo  Mazatti,  and  wife  of  Giam- 
battista  Zappi,  who  was  bom  in  1668,  and  died  in  1719.  Faustina 
wa.s  beautifhl,  and  a  poetess.  Some  of  her  sonnets  are  veiy  fine. 
She  resided  principally  at  Eome. 

ZENOBTA  SEPTIMIA, 

Queen  of  Palmyra,  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Ptolemies.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  the  melody  of 
her  voice,  her  mental  talents,  literary  acquirements,  and  her  dis- 
tinguished heroism  and  valour,  as  well  as  her  modesty  and  chastity. 
"Her  manly  understanding,-'  says  Gibbon,  "was  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latiu  tongue,  and 
possessed  in  equal  excellence  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian 
languages;  she  had  drawn  up,  for  her  own  use,  an  epitome  of 
Oriental  history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer 
and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus." 

She  married  Odenatus,  a  Saracen  prince,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
a  private  station  to  the  dominion  of  the  East;  and  she  delighted 
in  those  exercises  of  war  and  the  chase  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
She  often  accompanied  her  husband  on  long  and  toilsome  marehe«» 
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on  horseback  or  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  liis  troops;  and  many  of 
his  victoriujs  have  been  ascribed  to  her.  skill  and  valour. 

Odenatus  was  assassinated,  with  bis  son  Herod,  by  bis  nepbew 
Maronius,  about  the  year  267,  in  revenge  for  a  punishment  Odenatus 
had  inflicted  on  him.  Maronius  then  seized  upon  the  throne;  but 
he  had  hardly  assumed  the  sovereign  title,  when  Zenobia,  assisted 
by  the  friends  of  her  husband,  wrested  the  government  from  him, 
and  put  him  to  death.  For  five  years  she  governed  Palmyra  and 
the  East  with  vigour  and  ability;  so  that  I )y  her  success  in  warlike 
expeditions,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  iirmness  of  her  admin- 
istration, she  aggrandized  herself  in  Asia;  and  her  authority  was 
recognised  in  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and  Egypt,  She  united  with 
the  popular  manners  of  a  Roman  princess,  the  stately  pomp  of  the 
Oriental  courts,  and  styled  herself  "Queen  of  the  East."  She  attended 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  three  sons,  and  frequently  showed 
them  to  her  troops,  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple. 

Wben  AttreUan  soeoeeded  to  tbe  Roman  empire,  dreading  tbe 
power,  of  snob  a  fivaU  and  determined  to  dispossess  her  of  some 
of  the  rich  provinces  under  her  dominion,  he  marched,  at  the  licud 
of  a  powerful  army,  into  Asia;  and,  having  defeated  the  queen's 
general,  Zabdas,  near  Antioch,  Zenobia  retreated  to  Emessa,  whither 
8be  was  pursued  by  Auiellan.  Under  tbe  walls  of  tbat  city  anotber 
engagement,  commanded  and  animated  by  Zenobia  herself,  took 
place,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  victorious.  Tiic  unfortunate 
queen  withdrew  the  relies  of  her  forces  to  Palmyra,  her  capital, 
where  she^was  pursued  by  Aurclian.  Having  closely  invested  the 
city,  be  fbund  tbe  besieged  made  a  most  spirited  resistance,  so 
tbat  althougb  Amelian  appeared  confident  of  hnal  snceess,  yet  be 
found  the  conquest  of  Palmyra  so  difficult  that  he  proposed  very 
advantageous  offers  to  Zenobia,  if  she  would  submit  and  surrender 
the  city.  She  rejected  his  terms  in  a  haughty  reply,  which,  although 
not  prudent,  exbibitMl  ber  courage  and  patriotism  in  a  strong  ligbt. 

After  protracting  the  siege  as  long  as  possible,  Zenobia,  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender,  mounted  one  of  the  swiftest  of  her  drom- 
edaries, and  hastened  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  a  view  of  seeking 
an  asylum  in  the  Persian  territories.  But  being  overtaken  in  her 
fligbt,  she  was  brougbt  back  to  Aurelian,  wbo  sternly  demanded 
of  her,  how  she  dared  to  resist  the  Emperors  of  Rome.  She  replied, 
"Because  I  could  not  recognise  as  such,  Gallienus  and  others  like 
him;  you,  alone,  I  acknowlege  as  my  conqueror  and  my  sovereign." 

At  Bmessa,  the  fate  of  Zenobia  was  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal,  at  which  Aurelian  presided.  Hearing  tbe  soldiers 
clamouring  for  her  death,  Zenobia,  according  to  Zosinius,  weakly 
purchased  her  lifb,  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  well-earned  fame,  by 
attributing  the  obstinacy  of  her  resistance  to  the  advice  of  her 
ministers.  It  is  certain  tbat  tbese  men  were  put  to  death ;  and  as 
ZenoUa  was  spared,  it  was  conjectured  her  accusations  drew  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  on  the  heads  of  her  counsellors ;  but 
the  fact  has  never  been  proved.  One  of  the  victims  of  this  moment 
of  cowardice,  was  the  celebrated  Longiuus,  who  calmly  resigned 
iiimself  to  bis  fiite,  pitying  his  unbappy  mistress,  and  comforting  bis 
afflicted  friends.  He  was  pnt  to  death  in  273. 

Zenobia,  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  was  taken 
to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on  foot,  ])receding  a  magnificent  chariot, 
designed  by  hcr^  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  for  a  triumxihal 
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entry  into  Rome.  She  w.i*?  botnul  by  cliains  of  gold,  supported  by 
a  slave,  and  so  loaded  with  jewels,  that  she  almost  fainted  under 
tbeir  weight. 

She  was  afterwards  treated  more  humanely  by  the  victor,  wlio 
jTitVe  her  an  elefjant  residence  near  tlie  Tiber,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Konic,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a  Koman 
nuUron,  emulating  the  vhtues  of  Cornelia.  Whether  she  contracted 
a  Meond  maniago  with  a  Roman  senator,  as  some  have  asserted, 
is  uncertain.  Hur  surviving  son,  Vhaballat,  witlidvcw  into  Armenia, 
where  he  possessed  a  small  principality,  granted  him  hy  the  emjwror ; 
her  daughters  contiuctcd  noble  alliances,  and  her  family  was  not 
extinct  in  tlie  fifth  centorjr.  She  died  about  the  year  800. 

Zenobia  had  written  a  "History  of  Egypt;"  and,  previous  to  her 
defeat  by  Aurelian,  she  interested  herself  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  times;  and,  either  iVoni  policy  or  principle,  protected 
Paul  of  Samosata,  the  celebrated  unitarian  philosopher,  whom  the 
■connci!  of  Antioch  had  condemned.  In  estimating  her  character, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  iUnstrions  women 
who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  royalty ;  in  every  virtue  which 
adorns  high  station,  as  far  superior  to  Aurelian,  as  soul  is  superior 
to  sense.  liut  moral  enargy  then  overborne  by  physical  force ; 
the  era  was  unpropitioos  Ibr  fne  gentle  sex }  yet  ijnr  trimnphs  and 
her  misfortunes  alike  display  the  wonderfiil  power  of  woman's 
spfarit. 

ZOB£ID£,  OR  ZO£BD*£L-KH£MATIN, 

That  is,  the  flower  of  women,  was  the  cousin  and  wife  of  the 
celebrated  caliph  Ilaroun  al  Kaschid.  She  was  a  beautiful,  i)i(>us, 
and  beuevolent  woman,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  uf 
Tauris,  in  Persia.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  '*ArabiaQ 
Nights."  She  died  in  831. 

ZOE, 

FouBTH  wifo  of  Leo  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Gonstantlnople,  was 
mother  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  daring  whose  minority,  912, 
she  governed  with  great  wisdom  and  firnmess.  She  crushed  the 
rebellion  of  Constantine  Ducas,  made  peace  with  the  Saracens,  and 
obUged  the  Bulgarians  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Though 
thos  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  her  son  and  the  people,  she  was 
obliged*  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  to  retire  to  a  private 
statu»n,  and  she  died  in  exile. 
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COKBAUX,  FANNY. 

Was  born  in  the  year  1812;  her  fiither  was  an  Englishman, 

although  he  resided  much  abroad ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  several  mathematical  and  statistical  works, 
which  gained  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  scieutiilc 
men.  Fanny  early  manifested  a  lore  for  the  fine  arts,  and  when, 
die  Mng  bat  fifteen  years  of  age,  her  father's  circumstances  be- 
came much  reduced,  and  his  mind  and  body  enfeebled  by  ill  health, 
she  turned  her  attention  entirely  to  painting  as  a  means  of  support 
fur  herself  and  parent.  Of  her  almost  unaided  struggles,  her  de- 
votion to  ber  chosen  art,  her  perseverance,  nrach  might  be  said; 
but  let  it  suffice  that  in  1827  she  received  the  first  public  recognition 
of  her  merit  in  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
an  original  portrait  in  miniature;  the  Isis  medal  for  a  copy  of 
figures  in  water-colours;  and  the  silver  palette  for  a  copy  of  an 
engraving.  In  the  following  year  she  again  obtained  the  sUver  Isia 
medal,  and  in  1880,  the  Society's  highest  award— the  gold  medal, 
for  a  miniature  portrait.  Thenceforward  her  success  as  a  portrait- 
ainter  has  been  rapid  and  steady,  and  to  this  branch  of  art  she 
as  chiefly  devoted  herself,  more,  perhaps,  from  necessity  than  choice  j 
for  she  has  a  vigorous  and  lively  ikncy,  and,  as  many  of  her  pafaat- 
ings  shew,  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  excelling  in  imaginative 
subjects.  To  her  belongs  the  credit  of  having  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  custom,  which  exchided  female  painters  from  the  Academy 
lectures;  and  of  having,  solely  by  her  own  genius  and  ability, 
attained  a  high  position  in  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  brandi 
of  her  profession. 

But  not  only  as  an  artist  is  Miss  Corbaux  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent public  of  this  country, — her  reputation  as  a  Biblical  historio- 
grapher and  critic  stands  deservedly  high.  Her  deep  study  of  the 
Bible,  chosen.  It  would  sedm,  as  a  recreation,  has  resulted  in  various 
papers,  communicated  to  literary  societies,  and  such  periodicals  as 
the  "Athenaeum,"  and  the  "Journal  of  Sacred  Literature;"  in  the 
former  appeared  her  "Letters  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Exodus;'^  and  In  the  latter,  a  series  of  articles  embodying  the 
hiatoiy  of  the  nation  termed  in  the  Bible  the  Rephalm,  whose 
close  connections  with  the  political  institutions  and  monumental 
history  of  Kgypt  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author,  whose  critical 
acumen  has  thrown  much  light  in  this  abstruse  field  of  research. 
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« 

CRI6HTON,  MISS, 

Madb  her  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  in  1852,  and 

was  at  onrc  recognised  as  a  singer  of  no  ordinary  power  and  ability ; 
she  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  celebrated  Mauuel  Garcia, 
brother  of  Malabran  and  Yiardot,  and  master  of  Jenny  Lind.  It 
was  only  in  1847  that  Miss  Crighton  determined  on  adopting  mnsic 
as  a  profession,  the  circumstances  of  her  father,  previous  to  tliat 
time,  having  been  such  as  to  render  this  devotion  of  her  talents 
unnecessary;  but  the  resolution  was  taken  in  consequence  of  his 
fortunes  ha^ng  sailiBred  a  wreck,  in  this  disastrous  epoeh  of  mer- 
cantile history.  Miss  Crighton's  debut  was  made  on  the  stage  of 
"Old  Driiry,"  in  the  character  of  the  Princess  Isabella,  and  it  wa8» 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  perfectly  successful.  She  at  once 
took  the  place  of  a  Frima  Donna^  and  a  brilliant  career  was  pre- 
dicted Ibr  her,  as  her  snbsequent  performances  haTe  folly  justified. 
**The  compass  of  her  voice,'*  said  a  critic  at  the  time  of  her  ap- 
pearance, "is  from  D  in  alt  to  the  lower  G — nineteen  notes  of 
excellent  quality — rich,  round,  and  sympathetic,  in  every  way  cal- 
culated to  depict  varying  dramatic  emotion.'* 

CBOSLAND,  CAMILLA, 

Bbttbb  known  to  the  reading  pnbUc  by  her  maiden  name,  Ca- 
milla Toulmin,  was  the  daughter  of  a  London  solicitor,  who  died 
while  she  was  yet  a  child;  her  brother,  who  was  also  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  on  whom  the  family  mainly  depended  alter  the 
father's  death,  followed  him  in  a  few  years  to  the  grave,  and  the 
yonng  Camilla,  who  had  very  early  manif^ted  literary  tastes  and 
aUlitiefl^  adopted  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  print  was  in  the  "Book  of  Beauty,"  for  1838 ;  since  which 
time  she  has  been  a  large  and  regular  contributor  to  periodical 
literature.  She  edited  for  several  years  "La  Belle  Assemblee,"  a 
monthly  magazine  of  good  standing  and  has  pnblished  besides  a 
volume  of  Poems,  the  following  works : — "Lays  and  Legends  Illus- 
trative of  English  Life;"  ''Partners  for  Life,  a  Christmas  Storv ;" 
"Stratagems,  a  Tale  for  Young  People;"  "Toil  and  Trial,  a  Story 
of  London  Life;"  "Lydia,  a  Woman's  Book;"  "Stray  Leaves  for 
Shady  Places;"  •^Memorable  Women ;"  and ''Heldreth,  the  Daughter.*' 
All  these  are  of  a  healthful,  moral  character;  they  Inculcate  charity 
and  benevolence,  and  cheer  the  drooping,  suffering,  and  toiling 
ones  with  words  of  hope  and  comfort.  Miss  Toulniiu  changed  her 
name  in  1848,  when  she  married  Mr.  Newton  Crusland,  a  merchant 
of  London. 
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